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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


William Edward Hartpole Lecky is a typical representative of nineteentli- 
century Rationalism. ^ Born in 1838 of an Irish landowning family, he studied for 
the Protestant ministiy^ but was never ordained. Instead, he devoted, his life to 
literature and became distinguished as a historian of European culture and of 
England and Ireland in the eighteenth century. He entered politics at the close of, 
his life as Unionist member of Parliament for Dublin University, and died in 1903 
a Privy Councillor and member qf the ^Order ■ of Merit. 

A History of the Rise and Ir^mpe §f the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe was 
first published in 1865 and is an important contribution to social science. Lecky 
was one of the first to break away from the '"'great man"' theory of history 
and to recognise changes of belief as the product of impersonal and even of economic 
causes. - Why is it that stories of the miraculous, wliich in the Middle Ages were 
'Universally accepted, are in the modern world received with general incredulity? 
The evidence for the miraculous remains to-day what it always w^as; but our esti- 
mate of it has changed. The change has been- effected by what Lecky calls the 
spirit of the age."" While he attributes the major part in the generation of this 
spirit To intellectual tendencies, he does not exclude social factors. It is impossible 
to lay d<mn a railway without creating an intellectual influence. It is probable that 
Watt and Stephenson w^iU eventually modify the opinions of mankind as profoundly 
as Luther or Voltaire.’" 

While the Reformation let loose "the germ of Rationalism/" the leading Re- 
formers were by no means Rationalists. Lecky makes an exception in the cases 
of Zwingii, who was inclined to toleration and sceptical about " original sin/’ and 
Socinus, the founder of the Unitarian school of thought. The real rise of Rational- 
ism dates from the experimental philosophers of the seventeenth century. Bacon 
and Locke, though professing Christians, were both thoroughly Rationalist in 
temper and have been the bugbear of Catholic reactionaries from their day to this. 
Lecky traces the history of Rationalism from the age of Bacon and Locke to that of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, and so to the secularisation of politics which followed the 
French Revolution. 

The work inevitably " dates.” Lecky wrote eighty years ago, when it could be 
light-heartedly assumed that unregulated industrialism would of itself make for 
prosperity and peace. We know now that history never solves one problem without 
setting a new one, and that the conditions of world peace and prosperity in an era of 
mass production have still to be created. But Lecky is hardly to be blamed for 
faiEng to anticipate what few’ of his contemporaries foresaw. As an essay in the 
scientific treatment of cultural evolution the History of Rationalism made a 
mark in its day, and, provided it is read with a critical mind, may be perused with 
profit by our own generation. 

Archibald Robertson. 

January I, ig 46 . 
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DoiiNff tlie fierce theolog:ical contro- 
weriieH that accompanied and followed 
tbe Reformation, while a judicial spirit 
was a.% yet ynknowm, while each party 
iiMaKifirii itself ihe representatkeof abso- 
lute and necessary' truth in opposition to 
tiKoliite and fatal error, and while the 
fluttuatiorw of belief were usually attri- 
hafrd to direct miraculous agency, it was 
iiafutal that all the causes of iheoiogical 
cliangcH should ha\e been sought ex- 
ciu^'ivcly within the circle of theology. 
Eiidi theologian imagined that the exist- 
ence of the opinions he denounced was 
fully aecounied for by the exertions of 
certain evil-mind td men, who had tri- 
umphed by means of sophistical argu- 
ments, aided by a judicial blindness that 
had l»?en ca*^t upon the deluded. His 
own opinions, cm the other hand, had 
been sustained or revi^^ed by apostles 
ralMxi for the purpose, illuminated by 
special inspiration, and triumphing by 
the force of theological arguments. As 
long as this point of view continued, the 
posifioiis of the theologian and of the 
ecclesiastical liislorian w’ere nearly the 
same. Each was confined to a single 
province, and each, recognising a primitive 
faith as his idem!, had to indicate the suc- 
c-r»%ive innovations upon its purity. But 
when, towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, the decline of theological passions 
enabled men to discuss these matters in a 
calmer spirit, and when increased know- 
ledge produced more comprehensive 
views,, the historical standing-point was 
materially altered. It was observed that 
every great change of belief had been 
fffeceded by a great change in th& intel- 
lectual condition of Europe, that the 
siiixess erf my opinion depended mudi 


less upon the force of its arguments, or 
upon the ability of its advocates, than 
upon the predisposition of society to 
receive it, and that that predisposition ,, 
resulted from the intellectual type of the 
age. As men advance from an 'imperfect' 
to a higher civilisation, they gradually 
sublimate and refine their creed. Their 
imaginations insensibly detach . them- 
selves from those grosser conceptions ' 
and doctrines that were formerly most_ 
powerful, and they sooner or later reduce 
all their opinions into conformit]^ with 
the moral and intellectual standards 
which the new civilisation produces. 
Thus, long before the Reformation, the 
tendencies of the Reformation were 
manifest. The revival of Grecian learn- 
ing, the development of art, the reaction 
against the schoolmen, had raised society 
to an elevation in which a more refined 
and less oppressive creed was absolutely 
essential to its well-being. Luther and 
Calvin only represented the prevailing 
wants, and embodied them in a definite 
form. The pressure of the general intel- 
lectual influences of the time determines 
the predispositions which ultimately re- 
gulate the details of belief ; and though 
all men do not yield to that pressure 
with the same facility, all large bodies 
are at last controlled. A change of 
speculative opinions does not imply an 
increase of the data upon which those 
opinions rest, but a change of the habits 
of thought and mind which they reflect. • 
Definite arguments are the symptoms 
and pretexts, but seldom the causes, of 
the change. Their chief merit is to 
accelerate the inevitable crisis. They 
derive their force and efficacy from their 
conformity with the mental habits of 
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those to they are addressed. | 

Reasoning wlilcli in one age would make ' 
no' impression whatever, in the next age 
is received with enthusiastic applause. 
It is one thing to understand its nature, 
b'itt quite another to appreciate its force. 

And this standard of belief, this ' tone 
and , habit of thought, which is, the 
supreme , arbiter of the opinions of suc- 
cessive periods, is created, not by the in- 
fluences arising out of any one department 
of intellect, but by the combination of all 
the intellectual and even social tendencies 
of the age. Those who contribute most 
largely to its formation are, I believe, the 
philosophers. Men like Bacon, Descartes, 
and Locke have probably done more than 
any others to set the current of their age. 
They have formed a certain cast and tone 
of mind. They have introduced peculiar 
habits of thought, new modes of reason- 
ing, new tendencies of enquiry. The 
impulse they have given to the higher 
literature;* has been by that literature 
communicated to the more popular 
writers, and the impress of these master- 
minds is clearly visible in the writings of 
multitudes who are totally unacquainted 
with their works. But philosophical 
methods, great and unquestionable as is 
their powder, form but one of the niany 
influences that contribute to the mental 
habits of society. Thus the discoveries 
of physical science, entrenching upon the 
domain of the anomalous and the incom- 
prehensible, enlarging our conceptions of 
the range of law, and revealing the con- 
nection of phenomena that had formerly 
appeared altogether isolated, form a habit 
of mind which is carried far beyond the 
limits of phyrics. Thus the astronomical 
discovery, that our world is not the centre 
and axis of the material universe, but is 
an inconsiderable planet occupying to all 
appearance an altogether insignificant 
and subordinate position, and revolving 
with many others around a sun which 
is itself but an infinitesimal point in 
creation, in as far as it is realised by the 
imagination, has a vast and palpable 
influence upon our theological concep- 


tions. Thus the commercial or muiii- 
cipal spirit exhibits certain habits of 
thought, certain inodes of reasoning,, 
certain repugnances and attractions, 
which make it invariably tend to one 
class of opinions. To encourage the 
■occupations that produce this spirit, is to 
encourage the opinions that are most 
congenial to it. It is impossible to lay 
down a railway witli'Out creating an 
intellectual influence. It is probable that 
Watt and Stephenson will eventually 
modify the opinions' of mankind almost 
as profoundly as Luther or Voltaire. 

If these views be correct, they establish: 
at once a broad distinction between the 
province of the theologian and that of the 
historian of opinions. The first confines 
his attention to the question of the truth 
or falsehood of particular doctrines, 
which he ascertains by examining the 
arguments upon which they rest ; the 
second should endeavour to trace the 
causes of the rise and fall of- those 
doctrines w^hich are to be found in the 
general intellectual condition of the age. 
The first is restricted to a single depart- 
ment of mental phenomena, and to those 
logical connections which determine the 
opinions of the severe reasoner ; the 
second is obliged to take a wide survey 
of the intellectual influences of the period 
he is describing, and to trace that con- 
nection of congruity which has a much 
greater influence upon the sequence of 
opinions than logical arguments. 

Although in the present work we are 
concerned only with the last of these two 
points of view, it will be necessary to 
consider briefly the possibility of their co- 
existence; for this question involves one 
of the most important problems in history 
— the position reserved for the individual 
will and the individual judgment in the 
great current of general causes. 

It was a saying of Locke that w^e 
should not ask whether our will is free, 
but whether we are free ; for our concep- 
tion of freedom is the power of acting 
I according to our will, or, in other words, 

‘ the consciousness, when pursuing a 
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w^^ftairi C0ur<« of arttoo, that wc might, if 
li^J have fHirsued a different 

mt. if, licmever, pu*»hing our analysis 
vnil f^inlicr, wt a'-k wbat it is that deter- 
oui* ’Volition, I conceive that the 
fiit;lif »4 prmripit-. of liberty we are capable 
of attaining are to found in the two 
iuts, that our will is a faculty distinct 
frrnn our desires, and that it is not a mere 
fAisivr thing, the directicwi and intensity 
of whi<li are rsere*n>arily determined by 
tlif aitraction and repulsion of pleasure 
and pahi, Wv arc conscii’U'i. that we are 
capible of pursuing a course wdiich is 
t;x!reiricly disiasiefuh rather than another 
course which mould be extremely agree- 
Me I that lo doing so we are making a 
continual and paisiful effort ; that every 
relaxation of that effort pnduces the 
mast lively pleasure ; and that it is at 
least pi^ssiWe that tfie motive W'hich in- 
duces us to pursue the path of self- 
a'hncfatioo, may be a sense of right 
altogciher uninfluenced by prospects of 
future rewuird. We are also conscious 
that if our desires act powerfully upon 
oiir will, our will can in its turn act upon 
0ur desires. We can strengthen the 
fiiiliifal powers of our will by steadily 
exerting it. We can diminish the in- 
tensity of our desires by habitually re- 
pcewiiif them ; we can alter, by a process 
of fnratal discipline, the whole symmetry 
of our passions, deliberately selecting one 
class for gratification and for development, 
and criiiliing and subduing the others, 
Tlwie considerafions do not, of course, 
dispel the mystery which perhaps neces- 
sarily rests upon the subfect of free-will. 
They do not solve the c|iiestions, whether 
the m'ill cars ever, act without a motive, or 
wiwt are its relations to its motives, or 
w’lwthcr the desires may not sometimes 
be tm strong for its most developed 
powers ; but they form a theory of human 
liteitf which I IwEev© to !» the highest 
we can attain. He who has rmllsed, on 
the one haiiti, his power of acting acxmd- 
Ittg to hi» will, and, on ih® c^h^* hand, 
Iht pom*cr of his will to emai»i|»te itelf 
from the cfB^re of pain ani |^»sure, 


and to modify and control the current of 
the emofions, has probably touched the 
limits of his freedom. 

The struggle of llie wdll for a right 
motive against the pressure of the desires 
is one of the chief forms of virtue ; apd 
tfie relative position of these two in- 
fluences, one of l!ie chief measures of the 
moral standing of each individual. Some- 
times, in the conflict between the will and 
a particular desire, the former, either 
through its own natural strength, or 
through the natural weakness of its 
opponent, or through the process of 
menial discipline I have described, has 
obtained a supreme ascendency which is 
seldoin or never seriously disturbed. 
Sometijitcs, through causes that are 
innate, and perhaps more frequently 
through causes for wdiich w^e are re- 
sponsible, the two powers exhibit almost 
an equipoise, and each often succumbs to 
the other. Between these two positions 
there are numerous gradations;* so that 
every cause that in any degree intensifies 
the desires, gives them in some cases a 
triumph over the will. 

The application of these principles to 
those constantly-recurring figures which 
moral statistics present is not difficult 
The statistician, for example, shows that 
a certain condition of temperature in- 
creases the force of a passion~~or, in 
other words, the temptation to a parti- 
cular vice ; and he then proceeds to argue 
that the whole history of that vice is 
strictly regulated by atmospheric changes. 
The vie© rises into prominence wdth the 
rising temperature; it is sustained during 
its continuance, it declines with its de- 
cline. Year after year, the same figures 
and the same variations are nearly repro- 
duced. Investigations in the most dis- 
similar nations only strengthen the proof; 
and the evidence is so ample, that it 
enables us, within certain limits, even to 
predict the future. The rivers that rise 
and fall with the winter torrents or the 
summer drought ; the insect Hfe that is 
callsMl into being by the genial spring and 
destroyed by the returning frost; the 
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aspect of vegetation, .which pursties its 
appointed changes through the recurring 
seasons : these do not reflect more faith- 
fully or obey more implicitly externa! 
influences, than do. some great depart- 
inpnts of the acts of mao,. 

This is. the fact which statistical tables 
prove, but what is the inference to be 
deduced from them? Not, surely, that 
there is no such thing as free-will, but, 
what we should have regarded as ante- 
cedently probable, that the degree of 
energy with which it is exerted is in dif- 
ferent periods nearly the same. As long 
as the resistance is unaltered, the fluc- 
tuations of our desires determine the fluc- 
tuations of our actions. In this there is 
nothing -extraordinary. It would be 
strange indeed if it were otherwise — 
strange if, the average of virtue remain- 
ing the same, or nearly the same, an 
equal amount of solicitation did not at 
different periods produce the same, or 
nearly, tltfe same, amount of compliance. 
The fact, therefore, that there is an order 
and sequence in the history of vice, and 
that influences altogether independent - of 
human control contribute largely to its 
course, in no degree destroys the freedom 
of will, and the conclusion of the historian 
is perfectly reconcilable with the prin- 
ciples of the moralist. From this spec- 
tacle of regularity, we simply infer that 
the changes in the moral condition of 
mankind are very slow ; that there are 
periods when, certain desires being 
strengthened by natural causes, the task 
of the will in opposing them is peculiarly 
arduous ; and that any attempt to write 
a history of vice without taking into con- 
sideration external influences, would be 
miserably deficient. 

Again, if we turn to a different class of 
phenomena, nothing can be more certain 
to an attentive observer than that the 
great majority even of those who reason 
much about their opinions have arrived 
at their conclusions by a process quite 
distinct from reasoning. They may be 
perfectly unconscious of the fact, but the 
ascendency of old associations is upon 
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them ; and, in the overwhelming majority 
of cases, men of the most various creeds 
conclude their investigations by simply 
acquiescing in the opin.iofi.s they have 
been taught. They insensibly judge all 
questions, by a mental st.an.d.ard derived 
from education ; they proportion tlieir 
attention and sympathy to the degree in 
which the facts or arguments presented 
to them support their foregone con- 
clusions ; and they thus speedily convince 
themselves that the arguments in behalf 
of their hereditary opinions are irresistibly 
cogent, and the arguments against them 
exceedingly absurd. Nor are those who 
have diverged from the opinions they have 
been taught necessarily more independent 
of illegitimate influences. The love of 
singularity, the ambition to be thought 
intellectually superior to others, the bias 
of taste, the attraction of vice, the influ- 
ence of friendship, the magnetism of 
genius — these, and countless other influ- 
ences into which it is needless to enter, 
all determine conclusions. The number 
of persons who have a rational basis for 
their belief is probably infinitesimal ; for 
illegitimate influences not only determine 
the convictions of those who do not 
examine, but usually give a dominating 
bias to the reasonings of those who do. 
But it would be manifestly absurd to con- 
clude from this, that reason has no part 
or function in the formation of opinions. 
No mind, it is true, was ever altogether 
free from distorting influences ; but in 
the struggle between the reason and the 
affections which leads to truth, as in the 
struggle betw^een the will and the desires 
which leads to virtue, every effort is 
crowned with a measure of success, and 
innumerable gradations of progress are 
manifested. All that we can rightly infer 
is, that the process of reasoning is much 
more difficult than is commonly supposed ; 
and that to those w'ho would investigate 
the causes of existing opinions, the study 
of predispositions is much more impor- 
tant than the study of arguments. 

The doctrine, that the opinions of a 
given period are mainly determined by 
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iim li-.telkctwAl €mdMm of mckiy, and 
Ihji fu^rvicrialcfcing#of%>piot0n is the 
romti^mme of griieral simply 

jinpllrf thdt there €%hu a s!r0fig Was 
ulsich art^ npm all large masses of 
men, and everstyiillj triiiinphs over every 
o-btlaclc. Tlic inecitialities of cmlisatioo, 
the ilittorling inilueoces arising out of 
^feiial circoiTHtances, the force of con- 
mi the efforts of individual 
genius, produce Innumerable diversities ; 
hut a careful examination shows that 
fhese are but iIr* eddies of an advancing 
•stream, that ihe various systems, are 
l*«fing all gradually modified in a given 
direr lion* mii that a certain class of tan- 
iJi'ficics appears with more and more pro- 
mi nence in all departments of Intellect. 
ffidhidiiaU may resist the stream ; and 
tliii pom'-er supplies a linn and legitimate 
itandiirtg-fHMnt to the tfieologian : but 
tfforts are tm rare and feeble to 
have much influence upon the general 
cour^w:. 

To this last proposition there is, hom^- 
wer* an Important exception to be made 
in favour of men of genius, who .are 
commonly at once representative and 
.creative, They embody and reflect the 
tefidcncie!^ of iheir time, but they also 
frequently fnaterially modify tfiem, and 
their ideas berome the subject or the basis 
of the succeeding developments. To trac§ 
in every great movement the part which 
belongs to the individual and the part 
which belongs to general causes, without 
exaggerating either side, is one of the 
roost delicate tasks of the historian. 

What I have written will, I trust, be 
fuffidenl to siiow the distinction betw’een 
the sphere of the historian and the sphere 
of the theologian, it must, however, be 
acknowledgtti that they have mtm points 
of contact ; for it is impossible to reveal 
causes that called an opinion into 
being without throwing some light upon 
its intrinsic value. It must be acknow- 
ledged, also, that there is a theory or 
'ffitthod of research which would amal- 
gamate tl» two spheres, or, to speak 
more correctly, would entirely subordinate 



' who have appredated.theextremely small, 
influence of deflnite arguments in deter- 
miniog the opinion.s either of an. indi- 
vidual or of a nation- — who have perceived 
how invariably an increase .of .civilisation 
implies a modification, of, belief, and how 
completely the controversialists of suc- 
cessive ages are the puppets 'and the un- 
conscious exponents of the deep under- 
I current of their time — will feel an intense 
distrust of their unassisted reason, . and 
will naturally look for some guide , to 
direct their judgment. I think it must 
be admitted that the general and in- 
creasing tendency, in the present day, is 
to seek such a guide in the collective 
wisdom of mankind as it is displayed in 
the developments .of history. In other 
words, the way in which our leading 
thinkers, consciously or unconsciously, 
form their opinions, is by endeavouring 
to ascertain w^hat are the laws that govern 
the successive modifications of belief ; in 
what directions, towards what concep- 
tions, the intellect of man advances Vith 
the advance of civilisation ; what are the 
leading characteristics that mark the . 
be.!ief of civilised ages and nations as 
compared with barbarous ones, and of the 
most educated as compared with the most 
illiterate classes. This mode of reason- 
ing may be said to resolve itself into 
three problems. It is necessaiy, In the 
first place, to ascertain what,, are the 
general intellectual tendencies of civili- 
sation. It is then necessary to ascertain 
how far those tendencies are connected, 
or,, in other words, how far the existence ■ 
of one depends upon and implies .the 
existence of the others ; and .it is . neces- :' 
sary, in ■ the last place, ., to ascertain 
whether they have been accompanied, by 
an increase or diminution of happiness, 
of virtue, and of humanity. 

My object in the present work has 
been, to trace the history of the spirit of 
Rationalism : by which I understand, not 
any class of definite doctrines or criticisms, 
but rather a certain cast of thought, or 
bias of reasoning, which has during the 
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last three centuries g’ained a marked 
ascendency in .Europe, The- nature of 
this bias will be exhibited in detail in the 
ensuing pagesj ’when we examine its 
iniuence upon the various forms of moral 
apd inteliectual development. At present 
it will be sufficient to say, that it leads 
men on all occasions to subordinate dog- 
matic theology to the dictates of reason 
.and of conscience, .and, as a necessary^ 
consequence, .greatly to restrict its influ- 
ence upon 'life. It predisposes men, in- 
history, to attribute all - kinds of phe- 
nomena to natural rattier than miraculous 
causes ' .in theology, . to esteem succeed- 
ing systems. the expressions of the wants 
a.nd aspirations of that religious senti- 
ment which is planted in all men ; and, 
in ethics, to regard as duties .. on!}* those 
whicii .conscience reveals to be such. 

It .is manifest that, in attempting to ' 
.write the history of a mental tendency, 
some Sifficulties have to be encountered 
quite distinct from those which attend' a 
simple relation of facts. No one can be 
truly said- to understand- any great' 
system of belief, if he has not in some ^ 
degree . realised the point of view from ^ 
which its arguments assume an appear- : 
ance of plausibility and of cogency, the 
habit of thought which makes its various ' 
doctrines appear probable, harmonious, - 
and consistent. Yet, even in the great' 
controversies of the present day — even in 
the disputes, betiveen the 'Catholic and the 
Protestant— it is evident that very' few 
controversialists ever succeed in arriving 
at this appreciation of the opinions they 
are combating. But the difflculty becomes 
far greater when our research extends 
over forms of belief of which there are no 
living representatives, 'and when we have 
not merely to estimate the different 
measures of probability subsisting in dif- 
ferent sociedes, but have also to indicate 
their causes and their changes. To re- 
construct the modes of thought which 
produced superstitions that have long 
since vanished from among us ; to trace 
through the obscurity of the distant past 
that hidden bias of the imagination which 
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— deeper than any strife of arguments, 
deeper than any change of creed— deter- 
mines in each succeeding age the realised 
-belief; to grasp the principle of analogy 
or congruity according to which the con- 
.ceptions of ..a given period were grouped 
and harmonised, and then to show how 
the discoveries of science, or the revo- 
lutions in ■ philosophy, or the develop- 
ments of industrial or political life, intro- 
duced new centres of attraction, and 
made the force of analogy act in new 
directions .; to-: follow out ' the process till 
the period -when conclusions the reason 
had once naturally and .almost .instinc-. 
lively adopted see.m incongruous and. 
grotesque, and till the .whole current of 
intellectual tendencies is changed : — this is 
the task which devolves .upon everyone 
who, not content with relating the fluc- 
tuations of opinions, .seeks to thro. w .sO'm.e 
light upon the laws that govern them. 

Probably, the greatest difficu.lty of such ' 
a process of i.nvestigation .arises from the 
wide difference between - pro'fessed .. and 
realised belief, 'Wheti an opinion that is 
opposed to the age is incapable of modi- 
fication and is an obstacle to progress, it 
will .at last be. openly repudiated ; and. if 
it is identified with, any existing interests, 
or associated with some eternal truth, 
its rejection will be accompanied by 
•paroxysms of painful agitation. But 
much more frequently civilisation makes 
opinions that are opposed to it simply 
■ obsolete. They perish by indifference, 
not by controversy. They are relegated 
to the dim twilight land that surrounds 
every living faith ; the land, not of death, 
but of the shadow of death ; the land of 
the unrealised and the inoperative. Some- 
times, too, we find the phraseology, the 
ceremonies, the formularies, the external 
aspect of some phase of belief that has 
long, since perished, connected with a 
system that has been created by the 
wants and is thrilling with the life of 
modern civilisation. They resemble those 
images of departed ancestors, which, it is 
said, the ancient Ethiopians were accus- 
tomed to paint upon their bodies, as if to 
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the pleading iiluskm that those 
t iii5f ^ ffallr dead who^ lii^catiients 
%fft 4»ll risihk among" them, and were 
’^Nil 4 ^M»chited with life* In order to 
;iffiri Mte the change, we myst translate 
ifws« Afiniofii into M.tum, mmt examine 
wimt m-4»ultl he Iheir effects if fully 
fpalisetJ, and ascertain how far those 
effttts are actually produced. It is neces- 
sary, tlierefore, not merely to examine 
%iicce*^%ivf creeds, but alsii to study the 
fj'pt'i of rharacter of successive ages. 

ii only remains for me, Ixffare drawing 
this in! redaction to a close, to describe 
ll'itt ificfhod I have employed in tracing 
the irifluerice uf the rationalistic spirit 
upon i>piriions. In the first place, I have 
fMiiiined the history and the causes of 
thai: dci lisie uf the sense of the miraculous, 
which is so manifest a fruit of civilisation. 
Blit it s4K>n becomes evident that this 
rrwvemimt cannot be considered by itself ; 
for ilw pretlisposidon in favour of miracles 
grows out of, and can only be adequately 
explained by, certain conceptions of the 
nature of the Supreme iBeing, and of the 
liaHtiial government of the universe, 
which invariably accompany the earlier, | 
or, as it may be termed, the anthropo- I 
!ti4wr|5|ik: stage of inlellectua! develop- ! 
fnenL Of the nature of this stage w^e 1 
have «>«€ important evidence in the ^ 
his’tiiry of art, which is then probably the ! 
moit accurate expression of religious | 
reallmlions, while the history of the en- ! 
cfoacliRtents of physical science upon our ! 
first notions of the system of the world, 
f«s far to eipMn its decay. Together , 
with the intelieetttsi movement, w"e have | 
to coerider a nwral movement that has j 


I accompanied it, which has had the effect 
j of diminishing the influence of fear as the 
I motive of duty, of destroying the over- 
i mdiclming importance of dogmatic teach- 
: iiig, and of establishing the supremacy 
of conscience. This progress involves 
' many important consequences ; but the 
i most remarkable of all is the decay of 
' persecution, which, I have endeavoured 
to show, is indissolubly connected .with, a 
profound change in theological realisa- 
tions. I have, in the last place, sought 
to gather fresh evidence of the operations 
of the rationalistic spirit in the great 
I fields of politics and of industry. In the 
first, I have shown how the movement of 
secularisation has passed through every 
department of political life, how the 
progress of democracy has influenced and 
been influenced by theological tendencies, 
and how p<)litical pursuits contribute to 
the formation of habits of thought, which 
affect the whole circle of our judgments. 
In the second, I have traced thd rise of 
the industrial spirit in Europe ; its col- 
lisions with the Church ; the profound 
moral and intellectual changes it effected; 
and the tendency of the great science of 
political economy, which is its expression. 

I am deeply conscious that the present 
work can furnish at best but a meagre 
sketch of these subjects, and that to treat 
them as they deserve would require an 
amount both of learning and of ability to 
which I can make no pretension. I shall 
be content if I have succeeded in detect- 
ing some forgotten link in the great 
chain of causes, or in casting a ray of 
light on some of the obscurer pages of 
the histor}’ of opinions. 
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Chapter I. 

ON THE DECLINING SENSE OF THE MIRACULOUS 


MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT 


There is certainly no change in the history 
of the last 300 years more striking, or 
suggestive of more curious enquiries, than 
that which has taken place in the estimate 
of th% miraculous. At present nearly all 
educated men receive an account of a 
miracle* taking place in their own day, 
with an absolute and even derisive in- 
credulity which dispenses wdth all exami- 
nation of the evidence. Although they 
may be entirely unable to give a satis- 
factory explanation of some phenomena 
that have taken place, they never on that 
account dream of ascribing them to super- 
natural agency, such an hypothesis being, 
as they believe, altogether beyond the 
range of reasonable discussion. Yet, a 
few centuries ago, there was no solution 
to which the mind of man turned more 
readily in every perplexity. A miraculous 
account was then universally accepted as 
perfectly credible, probable, and ordinary. 
There was scarcely a village or a church 
that had not, at some time, been the scene 
of supernatural interposition. The powers 
of light and the powers of darkness ’were 
regarded as visibly struggling for the 
mastery. Saintly miracles, supernatural 
cures, startling judgments, visions, pro- 
phecies, and prodigies of every order, 
attested the activity of the one ; while 
witchcraft and magic, with all their 
attendant horrors, 'vt^ere the visible mani- 
festations of the other. 

I propose in the present chapter to 
examine that vast department of miracles, 
which is comprised under the several 
names of witchcraft, magic, and sorcer}L 
It is a subject which has, I think, scarcely 


obtained the position it deserves in the 
history of opinions, having been loo gener- 
ally treated in the spirit of the antiquarian, 
as if it belonged entirely to the past, and 
could have no voice or bearing upon the 
controversies of the present. Yet, for 
more than fifteen hundred years, it was 
universally believed that the Bible estab- 
lished, in the clearest manner, the reality 
of the crime, and that an amount of evi- 
dence, so varied and so ample as to pre- 
clude the very possibility of doubt, attested 
its continuance and its prevalence. The 
clergy denounced it with all the emphasis 
of authority. The legislators of almost 
every land enacted laws for its punish- 
ment. Acute judges, whose lives were 
spent in sifting evidence, investigated the 
question on countless occasions, and con- 
demned the accused. Tens of thousands 
of victims perished by the most agonising 
and protracted torments, without exciting 
the faintest compassion ; and, as they 
were for the most part extremely ignorant 
and extremely poor, sectarianism and 
avarice had but little influence on the 
subject.*' Nations that were completely 

*. The general truth of this statement can scarcely, I 
think, he questioned, though there are, undoubtedly, a 
fewremarkabie exceptions. Thus, the Tempiays were 
accused of sorcery when Philip the Beautiful wished to 
confiscate their property ; and the heretical opinions of 
the Vawdois may possibly have had something to say, 
to the trials at Arras in 1459; and, indeed, the^name 
Vauderie ' was at one time .given to sorcery. ^ There 
were, moreover, a few cases of obnoxious politicians 
and noblemen being destroyed on the accusation ; and 
du.ring the Commonwealth there were one or two pro- 
fessional witch-finders in England. We have also to 
take into account some cases of Convent scandals, such 
as those of Gauffridi, Grandier, and La Cadiere ; 
but, when all these deductions have been made, the 
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Wf4»f'4lril b) position, hy 

N character, on thh one quc^tioo ■ were 
iitJfiil., In merv' province of 

iifrpiinv, e^i^dally in those where 
ikrifid influence pfedomin.iteiJ, the |%t- 
ill ion Ki^’ed wirh a fearful Jntent^ity. 
thoii^^^ntJ victims are said to have 
N?efi hiirned at Treves six hundred by a 
hi^iop in Bamberg, and nine 
hundred in a single year in the bishopric 
of Wortzburg. * In France, decrees were 
passed on the subject b}’ the Parliaments 
of Paris, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Rlieims, 
Rouen, 0i|ofi, and Rennes, and they 
were all followed by a han’est^ of blood. 
At Toulouse, the seat of the Inquisition, 
fe,»ur hundred persons perished for sorcery 
at a single execution, and^ fifty at Douay 
i i] a sing le Rerny, a judge of N ancy, 

hoastecl that he had put to death eight 
hundred witches in sixteen years. The 
exfcutiomi that took place at Paris in a 
few months, were, in the emphatic words 
of «fi old w’‘riffr, **almost infinite.’’ * The 
fugitives who escaped to Spdn were 

p‘iMwwiutH>r)ti fivwjtcbcraft will repretent the aiction af 
nwrefaithfuilvtlianprobablv any 
tliiat txwkl be named, Tbr overwlwbning 
©< witihei were eartremeiy pwr-'-they were 
ecmiewiJtti by tfe® hlf he*t and pures^t tribunal# (ecclesi* 
and lay) of tbe lime j and m heretic* were then 
tefirnt difficulty for their opinions, there was 

iittk if>mpt4tkw to accuse them ot witchcrait, and 
all partiiw^ .uknni ct'rdiaily in the persecution, 
Cjfilkndiii«, tn ItallanJn^ukjiUi'r oAhefirte^enth century, 
*iay**»** |#ti magici, necromantip, et similes 

#i«® carttni ChriMi fidelsbus pauperiores, sordidiores, 
tiliofw, et tTmtemptiWliores, in hoc mundo 0ao per- 
mattewtji fominuttlter |»era^unt, 

DeufM tmim Irifciki wkwte prrdunt et aeterni isois in- 
ctndio ilM »riilegiis, cap. iii.) Wc 

ihail if* hereafter that witchcraft aatd heresy represent , 
feh« irwkiof of the same spirit cm different classes, and i 
Itewiore wjaliy accompanied each other. 

* S«w tlie orig'inal let ter publkhed at Bamberf in 1657, 
^oted ill C«nf»aert, Prmes dfs Stfrcihfes, p. 145; los, 
to» Wright'# S&r€€*y, 'rd. i p. sS6 ; Michelet, La 
Ss'me^ikm^ p. la 

» On Fwadi Wltdscraft., me Thiers* Traiti des Supfr- 
ta*, i pp. Madden’s Histurjf 0 / 

Pkmidm»mmi0., toI i. pp. ,^o6-;p©; Gartnet, /dista^rede 
h Magie m Frmntg especially the Kemon- 
^f*4Cft rf the Parliament of Eourn, in 1670, ag'ainst 
thf pftfdsM irf witches, p, 337. ih:«lin's Diim^wmanm 
dm Awfrrt. The persmitkwi r^ed with extreme 
'riolenat all thfcwfls the wth of Fraruse. It was a 
briihaft oi I>® Laocre, that the witchcraft 

ahi-ut BordsfAu* miflil oonisecied with the namber 
o4 ofcbardft—the Pe¥il hdtagr well known to have an 
«p«da! jwwfT met appk**. fSee the pasaagre quoted in 
p, 176 I We have a fearful dlustratkm of the 
temcitf ci tws lwl«f i« the fact thattlwiiaupperstitiofli atiJI 
isd that blood has l» consequence besm shed 
iunm the pfwent Inincteeiath} century in the fwovinces 
laat wfd^r on the Byrenoiw. In iSe^, a was 

ttwfttmi mi fewmed alive fmmtcariwf the in* 
May<ram Ii iSfoi, ti» Civil Tril^nal of 
TaAe* tfW * »aa ami woman named Scaibervfe, for 
tovluff ctuMsd the death of a woman aawMed Bedouoet. 
T^' 6e3i«v«l that Ac wm a witdh, md i^Wkred tlmlt the 
p««t liad telil tli«a timt the was the tmm fii m Slaeas 
wftte whissii ifeg! woMa iio«b«wiifi» was siarferfog'. T^y ‘ 
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J there seized and burned bytbe Inquisition# 
In that country the persecution spread to 
the smallest towns, and the belief w^as so 
: deeply rooted in the popular mind, that a 
; sorcerer was burned as late as 1780, Tor- 
i quemada devoted himself to the extirpa- 
i tion of witchcraft as zealously as to the ex- 
s tirpation of heresy, and he wrote a book 
; upon the enormity of the .^crlmeA In 
; Flanders the 'persecution of watches raged 
.: through the whole of the sixteenth and the 
I greater part of the seventeenth centuries, 
i .and eveiy^ variety of torture was employed 
in detecting the criminals,® In Italy a 
thousand persons were executed in a 
si'Hgle year in the province of Como ; and.,. 

: in other parts of the country the severity 
of the inquisitors at last created .an 

absolute rebellion.® .The same scenes 
m^ere enacted in the wild valleys of Switzer- 
land and of Savoy. In Genevd, which 
was then ruled by a bishop, five hundred 
alleged witches were executed in three- 
months ; forty-eight w’-ere burnt at 

Constance or kavensburg, and eighty in 
the little town of Valery in Savoy./ In 
1670, seventy persons w^ere condemned in 

I f . . 

accordingly drew Bedouret into a private room, held 
her down upon some burning straw, and placed a red* 
hot ipm across her mouth. The unhappy woman soon 
died in extreme agony. The Soubervies confessed, and 
indeed exulted in their act. At their trials they obtained 
the -highest possible characters. It was^shown that 
they had been actuated .solely by superstition, and it 
was urged that they only follow'ed the highest ecclesi- 
astical. precedents, ’ The jury recommended them to 
mercy ; and they were only sentenced to pay twenty- 
■five francs a year to the husband of the victim, and to 
be imprisoned for four months. (Cordier, Ldgendes 
des fiauies Pjritfies. Lourdes, 1885, pp, 79-881) In 
the Riiuel Auscitain^, now used in the diocese of Tarbes, 
it is said — “On doit reconnaitre que non-seulement il 
peut y avoir mais qu’il y a m^me quelquefois des 
personnes qui sont,,v<§ritablement poss^d^es des esprits 
malins,” |lb. p. 9a) 

Llorente, Hisioryof the InquisiUm (English Trans- 
lation), pp. 1291-143. Amongst other cases, more than 
thirty women -were burnt at Calhahorra, in 1507. A 
Spanish monk, named C«tanaga, seems to have ven- 
tured to question the .justice of the executions as early, 
as 1529 (p. 131). See als-oOarinet, p. 176 ; Madden, voL i. 
pp. .311-^45. Toledo^ was supposed to be the head- 
qua.rteris m the magicians-— probably because, in the 
tweitth and thirteenth centuries, mathematics, which 
were constantly confounded with magic, flourished 
there more than in any other part in Europe, Naudt§, 
Apolo^te pour les Grands Jdommes soupgonnez de 
Magie frarb, 1625), pp. Si, 82. See also Buckle s 
History o/Ciydisation, vol. i. p. 334, note, and Simancas, 
De CathoHcis institutionihus, pp. 463-468. 

* See a curious collection of documents on the 
.subject by Cannaert, Prociks desSoreiires en Belgiqtm ■ 
(Gatid,^ 1847), ■ ^ 

3 Sfnna, Ih Sirim&m (1522), cap. xii.; Thiens, vol. L 
. *3® J Madden, vol, i* p. 305. Peter the Martyr, whom 
itian has immcrtalism, seems, to have been one of ' 

the most strenuous of the persecutors, Spina, ApoL 
c. tx. ^ 

4 Madden, vol. i, pp. 303, 304, Michelet, Ijt Soreikre^ 
p, ax^ Swenger asermes Teli's shot to the assistance 
m «iC4i«tvii Mail, MaL (Parsii. c, xvi,). Savoy has '■ 
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Sweden/ and a large proportion of them 
were burnt. And. these are only a few of 
the more salient events in that long series 
of persecutions which extended over almost 
every country, and continued for centuries 
with unabated fury. The Church of Rome 
proclaimed in every way that w.as in her 
power the reality and the continued exist- 
ence of the crime. She strained every nerve 
to stimulate the persecution. She taught 
by all her organs that to spare a witch 
was a direct insult to the Almighty, and 
to her ceaseless exertions is to be at- 
tributed by far the greater proportion of 
the blood that was shed. In 1484, Pope 
Innocent VIII. issued a bull, which gave 
a fearful impetus to the persecution, and 
he it was who commissioned the Inquisi- 
tor Sprenger, whose book vras long the 
recognised manual on the subject, and 
who is sand to have condemned hundreds 
to death every year. Similar bulls were 
issued by Julius II. in 1504, and by 
Adrian VI. in 1523. A long series of 
Provincial Councils asserted the existence 
of sorqery, and anathematised those who 
resorted to it. “ The universal practice of 
the Chu^h was to place magic and sor- 
cery among the reserved cases, and at 
Prones, to declare magicians and sorcerers 
excommunicated ; and a form of exor- 
cism was solemnly inserted in the ritual. 
Almost all the great works that were 
written in favour of the executions were 
written by ecclesiastics. Almost all the 
lay works on the same side were dedicated i 
to and sanctioned by ecclesiastical digni- 
taries. Ecclesiastical tribunals con- j 
demned thousands to death, and count- | 
less bishops exerted all their influence to | 
multiply the victims. ' In a word, for j 
many centuries it was universally believed 
that the continued existence of witchcraft 
formed an integral part of the teaching 
of the Church, and that the persecution 
that raged through Europe was supported 
by the whole stress of her infallibility. 3 
Such was the attitude of the Church of 


always been especially subject to those ei»idemics of 
madness which were once ascribed to witches, and 
Boguet noticed that the principal wizards he had burnt 
were from that countTy. An extremely curious account 
of a recent epidemic of this kind in a little village 
called Morzines will be found in the Relatmn sur 
tme Epid^Tnie d' Mystiro^IMmanopaihu .en i86i, par 
le Docteur A. Constans (Paris, 1863}. Two French 
writers, Allan Kardec and Mirville, have maintained 
this epidemic to be supernatural. 

* Compare Plancey, Did. ir^ei'nalf article Blokula / 
Hutchinson on Witchcraft, p, 55; Madden, vol. i. 

^^hiers , Superst. vol. i. p. 14a. 

3 For ample evidence of the teaching of CatboHcism 


Rome vrith reference to this subject, hut 
on this ground the Reformers had no 
conflict with their opponents. The credu- 
lity which Luther manifested on all 
matters connected with diabolical inter- 
vention w^as amazing, even for his age ; 
and, when speaking of witchcraft, his 
language was emphatic and unhesitating. 
“I would have no compassio,n on these 
witches,” he exclaimed, “I would burn 
them all.”® In England the establish- 
ment of the Reformation was the signal 
for an immediate outburst of the supersti-^ 
tion ; and there, as elsewhere, its decline 
was represented by the clergy as the 
direct consequence and the exact measure 
of the progress of religious scepticism. 
In Scotland, where the Reformed minis- 
ters exercised greater influence than in 
any other country, and where, the witch 
trials fell almost entirely into their hands, 
the persecution was proportionately atro- 
cious. Probably the ablest defender of 
the belief was Glanvil, a clergyman of the 
English Establishment ; and one of the 
most influential was Baxter, the greatest 
of the Puritans. It spread, with Puritan- 
ism, into the New World ; and the execu- 
tions in Massachusetts form one of the 
darkest pages in the history of America* 
The greatest religious leader of the last 
[eighteenth] century® was among the 
latest of its supporters. 

If we ask why it is that the world has 
rejected what was once so universally and 
so intensely believed, why a narrative of 
an old woman who had been seen riding 
on a broomstick, or who was proved to 
have transformed herself into a wolf, and 

on tbe subject, see Madden’s Misiory of Phani, vol. i 
pp. 2 ^ 4 - 348 ; Des Mousseaux, Praiigiies des Dimons 
(Pans, 1854), pp. 174-177 ; Thiers’ Supersi. tom. i. 
pp. 138-163. The two last-mentioned writers were . 
ardent Catholics.^ ^ Thiers, who wrote in 167S (I have 
used the Paris edition of X741), was a very learned and 
moderate theologian, and wrote under the approbation ‘ 
of “ tbe doctore in the faculty of Paris : he says— 
“ On ne scjauroit nier qu’il y ait des maglciens ou des 
sorciers (car ces deux mots se prennent ordinairement 
dans la m6me signification) sans contredire visiblement 
les saintes Iettr«, la tradition sacr^tect profane, les lois 
canoniques et dviles et rexp6rience de tons les slides, 
et sans rejeter ayec impudence I’autorite irrefragable 
et infailHble de JEgllse qui lance si sou vent les fouires 
de Texcommunication contr’ eux dans ses Prunes " 
(p. 132). So also Garinet — “Tous les conciles, tous les 
sy nodes, qui se tinrent dans les seize premiers' siteles de 
1‘ilgKse s’el^vent centre les sorders ; tous les 4 crivains 
ced^siastiques ies condamnent avec plus ou moins de 
s^ vdrit^ ” (p. 36). The bull of Innocent VI II. is prefixed 
to the Malleus Malificarum.^ 

^ Colloquia de fascinationibus. For the notions of 
Melancthon on these .subjects, see Baxter’s World of 
Spirits, pp. i26v 127. . C.alvin, . also,^ when remodelling ' 
me laws of Geneva, left those' on witchcraft intact.' ' 

. Wesley, ' f ' 
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fd dev oy red the fltmiks of ter nejigte 

htftjrvi, i* dceriifd so entirely incredible, 
|w»0iif wt^yld profcuWy te unable 
to g\m A very ttefnnie an^m^er to the 
It "if not tecause %y Jm%-& 

* %.ttinni%S the e/^dence and fourid it insuf* 
liurfif, kir the di^telief always precedes, 
wlicfi \i d%m% m>l prevent, examination. 
It i» rat tier the idea of absurdity 

is S4i ^tforigly attached to such narratives, 
tkil it is ditficyli even to consider them 
With gravity. Vet ai one time no such | 
ifnpfw?t»biliiy was felt, and hundreds of 
|*r>aiis have burnt simply on the 
two grounds I have mentianed. 

When hij complete a change takes | 
place in public opinion, it may be ascribed 
to i>iif Of Ollier of iwti causes. It may be 
tfi« resii!t of a controversy which has 
coricliisively settled the question, estab- 
lishing to the safisfaction of al! parties a 
tk4r preponderans-e of argument or fact 
ill tkvoyr of one opinion, and making 
flbit op'uiicm a truism wdjich is accepted 
by all enlightened men, even though they 
have not lliemselves examined the evi- 
dence ofi which it rests. Thus, if any 
one ill a company of ordinarily educated 
were to deny the motion of the 
earth, oc the circulation of the blood, his 
imternent would he received with deri- 
sion, though it is probable that some of 
liif audience would be unable to demon- 
statf file first truth, and that very few of 
tlicfti could give sufficient reasons for the 
They may not themselves be 
»Me, to defend their fjosiiion, but they are 
aware ttet, at certain known periods of 
history, comroversles on those subjects 
took piace, and that known writers tten 
bfoiight forward some definite arguments 
or experiments, which were ultimately 
^eppted by the whole learned world as 
rigid and conclusive demonstrations. It 
is fwssible, also, for as complete a change 
‘to te effected by what is called the spirit 
of the age. The general intellectual ten- 
dencies pervading the literature of a 
century profoundly modify the character 
of the public^ mind. They form a new 
lone and liabit of tbought lihey alter 
tfce measure of probaHlity. They create 
mv attractions and new antipathic, and 
tii«j cventaaliy cause m ab»liite a rejec- 
tion of certain old opinions as could te 
pfcdwced by the most cogent and definite 
trgiinients. 

^ That the disbelief in witchcraft Is to be 
aitiiteed to^lMs second chm of infiu- 
mcm ; that it is the result, pot of any 


I series of definite arguments, or of new 
I discoveries, but of a gradual, insensible. 

! yet profound modification of the habits uf 
j thought prevailing in Europe ; that it is, 

I thus, a direct consequence oiThe progress' 
j of civilisation, and of its influence upon 
I opinions ; must be evident to any one 
! who impartiallyiin^estigales the question. 
If we ask what new' arguments were dis- 
covered during the decadence of the 
belief, W'e must admit that they were 
quire inadequate to account for the 
change. All that w’e can say of the un- 
satislactory nature of confessions under 
torture, of the instances of imposture that 
w'ere occasionally discovered, of the mali- 
cious motives that may have actuated 
some of the accusers, might have been 
said during the darkest periods- of the ■ 
middle ages. The multiplication of 
books and the increase of knowledge can 
have added nothing to these obvious 
I arguments. Those who lived wdien the 
I evidences of witchcraft existed in profu- 
I si on, and attracted the attention of all 
classes, and of all grades of iqj:ellect, 
inust surely have been as competent 
judges as ourselves, if the quertion was 
merely a question of evidence. The 
gradual cessation of the accusations was 
the consequence, and not the cause, of 
the scepticism. The progress of medical 
knowledge may have had considerable 
influence on the private opinions of some 
writers on the subject, but it w'as never 
influential lipon the public mind, or made 
the battle ground of the controversy. 
Indeed, the philosophy of madness is 
mainly due to Pinel, who wrote long after 
the superstition had vanished ; and even 
if witchcraft had been treated as a disease, 
this would not have destroyed the belief 
that it was Satanic, in an age when all 
the more startling diseases were deemed 
supernatural, and when theologians 
maintained that Satan frequently acted 
by the employment of natural laws. One 
discovery, it is true, was made during the 
discussion, which attracted great atten- 
tion, and was much insisted on by the 
opponents of the laws against sorcery. 

It was, that the word translated “witch’’ 
in the Levitical condemnation may be 
translated “poisoner.”* This discovery 
in itself is, how’ever, obviously insufficient 

* Thh wasi first, I belkve, asserted by Wier. In 
Engiwd It w» mticb maintained daring tbe rei^n of 
Cnaries II, The other side of the question was sup- 
ported on the Continent by Bodin, and in England by 
iilanyil, More, Casaubon, &c. 
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to account for tlie change.. It does 'Oot 
aflect the .enormous mass of evidence of 
the workings of witchcraft.,, which: w'as 
once supposed to have placed the belief 
above the possibility of doubt. It does 
not affect such passages as the , history 
of- the. watch of Endor, or of the demo- 
niacs in the New Testament, to w-hich 
the' believers in witchcraft triumphantly 
appealed. Assuming the existence of 
, witches— assuming that there were really 
.certain . persons who were constantly 
engaged ' in Inflicting, by diabolical 
agency, every form of evil on their neigh- 
bours," and wdiose machinations destroyed 
countless lives — there can be no doubt 
that these persons should be punished 
with ' death, altogether irrespectively of 
any distinct command. The truth is, 
that the existence of witchcraft was dis- 
believed before the scriptural evidence of 
it w^as questioned. A disbelief in ghosts^ 
and witches was one of the most promi- * 
nent characteristics of scepticism in the 
seventeenth century. At first it was 
nearl}%con fined to men who were avow- 
edly freethinkers, but gradually it spread 
over a vfider circle, and included almost 
all the educated, wnth the exception of a 
large proportion of the clergy. This 
progress, however, was not effected by 
any active propagandism. It is not 
identified with any great book or with 
any famous writer. It was not the 
triumph of one series of arguments over 
another. On the contrary, no facts are 
more clearly established in the literature 
of witchcraft than that the movement 
was mainly silent, unargumentative, and 
insensible ; that men came gradually to 
disbelieve in witchcraft, because they 
came .gradually to look upon it as 
absurd; and that this new tone of 
thought appeared, first of all, in those 
who were least subject to theological 
influences, and soon spread through the 
educated laity, and last of all took pos- 
session of the clergy. 

It may be stated, I believe, as an invari- 
able truth, that, whenever a religion 
which rests in a great measure on a 
system of terrorism, and which paints in 
dark and forcible colours the misery of 
men and the power of evil spirits, is 
intensely realised, it will engender the 
belief in witchcraft or magic. The panic 
which its teachings will create, will over- 
balance the faculties of multitudes. The 
awful images of evil spirits of super- 
human power, and of untiring malignity, 


wifi continually haunt the imagioaiioo. 
They will blend 'with the illusions of age 
or. sorrow, or sickness, and will appear 
with an especial vividness in the more 
alarming and unexplained phenomena of 
nature. 

This consideration will account for the 
origin of the conception of magic in those 
ages when belief is almost exclusively 
the work of the imagination. At a much 
later perio'd, the same vivid realisation ’of 
diabolical presence wnl! operate pow^erfully 
on the conclusions of the reason. We 
have now passed so completely out of the 
modes of thought which predominated in 
the sixteenth and . seventeenth centuries, 
and we are so firmly convinced of the 
unreality of witchcraft., that it is only by 
a strong efibrt of the imagination that we 
can realise the position of the defenders of 
the belief. Yet it is, I think, difficult to 
examine the subject with impartiality, 
without coming to the conclusion that the 
historical evidence establishing the reality 
of witchcraft is so vast and so varied, 
that nothing but our overwhelming sense 
of its antecedent improbability and our 
modern experience of the manner in which 
it has faded away under the influence of 
civilisation can justify us in despising it, 
defenders of the belief, who were 
c^Fen men of great and distinguished 
talent, maintained that there was no fact 
in all history more fully attested, and |hat 
to reject it would be to strike at the root of 
all historical evidence of the miraculous. 
The belief implied the continual occurrence 
of acts of the most extraordinary and 
impressive character, and of such a nature 
as to fall strictly within human cognisance. 
The subject, as we have seen, was 
examined in tens of thousands of cases, 
in almost every country in Europe, by 
tribunals which included the acutest 
lawyers and ecclesiastics of the age, on 
the scene and at the time when the alleged 
acts had taken place, and wdth the assist- 
ance of innumerable sworn witnesses. 
The judges had no motive whatever to 
desire tlie condemnation of the accused ; 
and, as conviction would be followed by 
a fearful death, they had the strongest 
motives to exercise their -power with 
caution and deliberation. The whole 
force of public opinion was directed 
constantly and earnestly to the question 
for many centuries ; and, although there 
was some controversy concerning the 
details of witchcraft^ the fact of its exist- 
ence was long considered undoubted. 
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■ cufnylatlve,, I think, to explain the history of witchcraft, 


me fnii% bt i‘xpUmed by mono* 

f!i 4 nja, rihtr'% impt>%tiire, others -by 
f e foim'}deii4!cs, and ufliers by optical 
1‘ui, when consider the 
of strange statements that 
mi-re **>uorii and rri^istered in legal docu- ; 
it vw r dilficult to frame a general 
etplanation which will not | 
im oh p 'in eKi renie jiii|>robahiHty, In our | 
rm% iJav, if may be said mdih conSdence, 1 
ihdt it motilil lx* altogether impc»sible for | 
sijrh an amount of evidence to accumulate : 
roynJ 4 conception which had no substan- 
t‘wl hi%if in fact. The ages in which 
witchcraft llourished warn, it is true, 
grossly credulous; and to this fact ^W'e 
attribufe the ludief, yet wt do not reject 
fhfir ffstimony on all matters of secular 
hiwiary. If we considered ' witchcraft 
probable, a hundredth part of the evidence 
%k‘ possess would have placed it beyond 
the region of doubt. If it were a natural 
but *1 vcr\ improbable fact, our reluctance 
to Ndieve it would haie been completely 
if i fled by the multiplicity of the proofs. 

No»% it is evident that the degree of 
Irtiprobabllity we attach to histories of 
witches, w'ill depend, in a great measure, 
upon our doctrine concaming evil spirits, 
and ufxjn the degree in whickthat doctrine 
is realised. If men believe that invisible 
Icings, of superhuman power, restless 
actiiiiy, and iiiiense malignity, are per- 
petually flaunting the world, and directing 
all their energies to the temptation and 
the persecution of mankind ; if they believe 
that, in past ages, these spirits have 
actually governed the bodily functions- 
of men, worked miracles, and foretold 
future events— if all this is believed, not 
with the d ull and languid assent of custo-m, 
bat with an intensely realised, living, and 
opemtlve assurance; If it presents itself 
to the mind and imagination as a vividi 
truth, exercising that Inliuence over the 
reason, and occupying that prominence 
in the ihouglits ol men, rchich its import- 
ance would demand, the antecedent im- 

e obabilil|' of witchcraft would appear far 
m than if this cioctrine was rejected or 
was unrealised. When, therefore, we 
find a growing disposition to reject every . 
history which involves diabolical interven- 
tion as ifitrinsjcally almurd, independently 
of wy examinatian of the evmence on 
which it rests, we may infar from this fact 
If* declking realisation of doctrine 
of evil fpirils. 

These two considerations will m've, I 


and also to show its great significance 
I and importance as an index of the course 
j of civilisation. To follow out the subject 
! info details would require a far , greater 
space than I can assign to it, but I hope 
to be able to shoiv, sufficiently, what haye 
been the leading phases through wffiich, 
the belief has passed. 

in the ruder forms of savage life, we 
find the belief in witchcraft universal 
and accompanied, in most instances, by 
features of peculiar atrocity. The reason 
of this is obvious. Terror is everywhere 
the beginning of religion. The pheno- 
mena which, impress the.mselves, m-ost 
forcibly .on the mind of the savage ^ are not 
those which enter manife.stly into the 
sequence of natural laws and which are 
prOTuctive of most beneficial effects, but 
those which are disastrous and apparently 
abnormal. Gratitude is less vivid than 
fear, and the smallest apparent infraction 
of a natural law produces a deeper im- 
pression than the most sublime of its 
ordinary operations. When, therefore, 
the more startling and terrible aspects of 
nature are presented to his mind ; when 
the more deadly forms of disease or 
natural convulsion desolate his land, the 
pivage derives from these things an 
intensely realised perception of diabolical 
presence. In the darkness of the night ; 
amid the yawning chasms and the wild 
echoes of the mountain gorge ; under the 
blaze of the comet, or the solemn gloom 
of the eclipse ; when famine has blasted the 
land ; when the earthquake and the pesti- 
lence have slaughtered their thousands ; 
in every form of disease which refracts 
and distorts the reason ; in all that is 
strange, portentous, and deadly, he feels 
and cowers before the supernatural. - 
Completely exposed to all the influences 
of nature, and completely ignorant of the 
chain of sequence that unites its various 
parts, he lives in continual dread of what 
he deems the direct and isolated acts of 
evil spirits. jPeeling them continually 
near him, he will naturally endeavour to 
enter into communion with them. He 
will strive to propitiate them with gifts. 

If some great calamity has fallen upon 
him, or if some vengeful passion has 
mastered his reason, he will attempt 
to invest himself with their authority; 
and his excited imagination will soon 

* On tlie amVersality of the belief, see Herder, 
p/Histaryt b. viii, c. a ; Maury, Histoir^ d4 

m jteasm. 
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persuade him that he has succeeded in his 
desire. If his. abilities and his .ambition 
place him' above the comm.on level, he 
will find in this .belief the most ready 
path to power. By professing to hold 
communion with and to control super- 
natural bein.gs, he can exercise an almost 
boundless influence over those about him ; 
and, a.mong men who are ' intensely pre- 
disposed to believe in the supernatural, a 
very little dexterity or acquaintance with 
natural laws will support his pretensions. 
By converting the terror which some 
great calamity has produced into anger 
against an alleged sorcerer, he can at the 
same time take a signal vengeance upon 
those who have offended him, and in- 
crease the sense of his own importance. 
Those whose habits, or appearance, or 
knowledge, separate them from the 
multitude*, will be naturally suspected of 
communicating with evil spirits ; and 
this suspicion will soon become a cer- 
tainty, if any mental disease should 
aggravate their peculiarities. In this 
mannef the influences of ignorance, 
imagination, ’and imposture will blend 
and co-operate in creating a belief in 
witchcraft, and in exciting a hatred 
against those who are suspected of its ' 
practice, commensurate with the terror 
they inspire. * 

In a more advanced stage of civilisa- 
tion, the fear of witches will naturally 
fade, as the habits of artificial life remove 
men from those influences which act upon 
the imagination, and as increasing know- 
ledge explains some of the more alarming 
phenomena of nature. The belief, how- 
ever, that it is possible, by supernatural 
agency, to inflict evil upon mankind, was 
general in ancient Greece and Rome ; and 
St. Augustine assures us that all the sects 
of philosophers admitted it, with the 
exception of the Epicureans, who denied 
the existence of evil spirits. The Decem- 
virs passed a law condemning magicians 
to death. A similar law was early 
enacted ffi Greece ; and, in the days of 
Demosthenes, a sorceress named Lamia 
was actually executed.* The philosophy 
of Plato, by greatly aggrandising the 
sphere of the spiritual, did much to foster 
the belief ; and we find that whenever, 
either before or after the Christian era, 
that philosophy has been in the ascen- 
dant, it has been accompanied by a ten- 
dency to magic. Besides this, the 


' ancient civilisations were never directed 
earnestly to the investigation of natural 
phenomena ; an.d the progress made in 
this respect was, in consequence, very 
small. .. On the whole, however, the per- 
secution seems to have been, in those 
countries, almost e.ntirely free from reli- 
gious fanaticism.. The" magician was 
punished because he injured man., and 
not because he offended God. 

In one respect, during the latter period 
of Pagan Rome, the laws against .magic 
seem to have revived, and to have taken 
a someivhat different form,' without, hov?- 
ever, representing any phase of a reli- 
gious movement, but simply a political 
requirement. Under the head of magic 
were comprised some astrological and 
other methods of foretelling the future ; 
and it was found that these practices had 
a strong tendency to foster conspiracies 
against the emperors. The soothsayer 
often assured persons that they were 
destined to assume the purple, and in 
that way stimulated them to rebellion. 
By casting the horoscope of the reigning 
emperor, he had ascertained, according 
to the popular belief, the period in which 
the government might be assailed with 
most prospect of success ; and had thus 
proved a constant cause of agitation. 
Some of the forms of magic had also 
been lately imported into the empire from 
- Greece, and w-ere therefore repugnant to 
theconservative spirit that was dominant. 
Several of the emperors, in consequence, 
passed edicts against the magicians, 
which were executed with considerable 
though somewhat spasmodic energy.* 
But, although magicians were occasion- 
ally persecuted, it is not to be inferred 
from this that everything that was com- 
prised under the name of magic was con- 
sidered morally w^rong. On the contrary, 
many of the systems of divination formed 
an integral part of religion. Some of 
the more public modes of foretelling the 
future, such as the oracles of the gods, 
were still retained and honoured ; and a 
law, 'which made divination concerning 
the future of the emperor high treason, 
shows clearly the spirit in which the 
others were suppressed. The emperors 
desired to monopolise the knowledge of 
the future, and consequently drew many 
astrologers to their courts, while they 

* This very obscure branch of the subject has been 
most admirably treated by Maury, Histoiredela Ma^e 
(Paris, i860), pp. 78-85, An extremely learned and 
■'able work, from wmch 1 have derived great assistance. 


^ Pausanias, 
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hanntied tfaem from other fmrti of the 
k ifiif jm. * Tltt*¥ were m far from attacli- 
in< Um of sacrilege to practices 
vihirh cnahkd them to foretell coming' 
ih4t, Marcos Aurelius and JiiliaHt 
^aIio were h>lli passionate!) attached to 
ftiijr fcligion, and who were among the 
men who have ever sat u|x>ii a 
throne, wtm among the most ardent of 
Ihe patrons of the magicians, 

Sych was the somewhat anomalous 
po^iiion of file magicians in the last days 
of Fagan Rome, and it acquires a great 
interest from its bearing on the policy of 
file Christian empeTors. 

When the Christians were first scat- 
tered through ilie Roman empire, they 
ri^tlurally looked upon this question wntn 
a very different spirit from that of the 
heathen. Inspired by an intense reli- 
gioa^? which they w’cre nobly 

stultog W'itli their bkxxl, they thought 
much less of the civil than of the religious 
t'orisequwices of magic, and sacrilege 
uximd rnui:h more terribie in their eyes 
tlian anarchy. Their position, acting 
upon some of their distinctive doctrines, 
had filled them with a sense of Satanic 
presence, which must have shadow^ed 
every pi:>rtion of their belief, and have pre- 
disposed them to discover diabolical in- 
iucnce in every movement of the pagan. 
The fearful conception of eternal punish- 
ment, adopted in its most material form, 
had ffathed w'ith its full intensity upon 
tli«ir rnirids. They Ixlieved that this was 
tlic destiny of all who were beyond the 
narrow circle of their Church, and that 
their persecutors w^ere doomed to agonies 
of r4|«cial poignancy. The whole world 
was divided ’between the kingdom of God 
and the kingdom of Satan. The per- 
secuted Church represented the first, the 
persecuting world the second. In every 
scoff that was directed against their 
creed, in ^every edict that menaced their 
perpns, in every interest tixat opposed 
tiifir progress, they perceived the direct 
and imimiliatv action of the devil. They 
found a great and ancient religion sub- 
sisting around them. Its gorgeous rites, 
ills traditions, its priests, ami its miracles, 
had pre-iccupkd the public mmd, and 
pcsented what seemed at first an 
ittsuperabje harrier to their mission. ' In 
this religion they saw the especial work- 
imnaliip of the devil, and tlieir strong 
prtdispoiltion to Interpret every ev«t by 


a miraculous standard persuaded them 
that all its boasted prodigies were real. 
Nordid they find any difficulty in explain- 
ing them. ’’The w'orld tiicy believed to be 
full of malignant demons, who had in all 
ages persecuted and deluded mankind. 

I From the magicians of Egypt to the 
i demoniacs of the New Testament, their 
I power had been continually manifested. 

I In the chosen land they could only per- 
secute and afflict ; but, among the 
heathen, they possessed supreme power, 
and were universally worshipped as 
divine. 

This doctrine, which was the natural 
consequence of the intellectual condition 
of the age, acting upon the belief in evil 
spirits, and upon the scriptural accounts 
of diabolical inten'ention, had been still 
further strengthened by those Platonic 
theories which, in their Alexandrian form, 
had so profoundly influenced the early 
teachings of the Church.^ According to 
these theories, the immediate objects of 
the devotions of the pagan world were 
subsidiary spirits of finite power and im- 
' perfect morality — angels, or, as they w^ere 
, then called, demons — wffio actecJ* the part 
of mediators ; and who, by the permission 
of the supreme and inaccessible Deity, 
regulated the religious government of 
mankind. In this manner a compromise 
was effected between monotheism and 
polytheism. The religion of the state 
was true and lawful, but it was not irre- 
concilable with pure theism. The Chris- 
tians had adopted this conception of sub- 
sidiary spirits ; but they maintained them 
to be not the willing agents, but the 
adversaries, of the Deity j and the w^ord 
demon, which, among the pagans, signi- 
fied only a spirit below the level of a 
Divinity, among the Christians signified 
a devil, ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

This notion seems to have existed in the 
very earliest period of Christianity ; and, 
in the second century, we find it elaborated 
with the most minute and detailed care. 
Tertuliian, who wrote in that?»^ century, 
assures us that the world was full of these 
evil spirits, whose influence might be 
descried in every portion of the pagan 
creed. Some of them belonged to that 
band of rebels who had been precipitated 
with Satan into the abyss. Others were 

* On the doctrine of the demons, in its relation to 
heathen worship, see the chapter on Neo-Platonism in 
Maury, and the *. urkms argfument based on the Platonic 
theory, which occupies tlie g-rcater part of the eighth 
knic of the Dr Chmi^te Del, 
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the angels wlio, in the antediluvian m^orld, 
had become attached to the daughters of 
nieej and who, having taught"theni to 
dye, wool, and to commit the still more 
fearfuj offence of painting their faces, ha.d 
been justly doomed to eternal suffering,/ 
Tiiese were now seeking in every, way to 
thwart t.Iie purposes of the Almighty, and 
their ^ especial delight was to attract to 
themselves the w^orslilp which w^as due to 
Him alone. Not only the more im,moral 
deities^ of heathenism, not only such 
divinities as Venus, or Mars,, or Mercury, 
or .Pluto, but also those who appeared the 
rnost.pure, were Hterally and undoubtedly 
diabolicaL Minerva, ' the pe.rsonification 
of wisdom, was a devil, and so was Diana, 
the type of chastity, .and so was Jupiter, 
the heathen conception of the Most High. 
The spirits who w^ere worshipped under 
the names of departed heroes, and who 
were supposed to have achieved so many 
acts of splendid and philanthropic heroism, 
’were all devils who had assumed the 
nanies of the dead. The same condem- 
nation *w"as passed upon those bright 
creations of a poetic fancy, the progenitors 
of the madiseval fairies, the nymphs and 
dryads who peopled every grove and 
hallowed every stream.® The air wms 
filled with unholy legions, ^ and the tradi- 
tions of every land were replete with their 
exploits. The immortal lamp’, which 
burnt with an unfading splendour in the 
temple of Venus ; the household gods 
that were transported by invisible hands 
through the air ; the miracles which 
clustered so thickly around the vestal 
virgins, the oracular shrines, and the 
centres of Roman power, were all attes- 
tations of their presence. Under the 
names of Sylvans and Fauns, and Dusii, 

* De Cultu Fosmmarum, i. c. 2. This curious 
notion is given on the authority of the prophecy of 
Enoch, which ivas thought by some — and Tertuflian 
seems to have inclined to their opinion — to Ije authori- 
tative Scripture. St Augustine suggests that the 

angels” who were attached to the antediluvians 
were possibly dex'ils—incubi, as they w’ere called — and 
that the word angel in the writings attributed to Enoch, 
and in all parts of Scripture, signifying only messenger, 
may be applied to any spirit, good or bad {De Civ. DeU 
lib. XV. cap. 23).^ This rule of interpretation had, as 
we shall see, an important influence on the later theo- 
logy of witchcraft. 

= Much the same notions were long after held about 
the fairies.^ A modern French writer states, that till 
near the middle of the eighteenth century, a mass was 
annually celebrated in the Abbey of Poissy, for the 
preservation of the nuns from their power (Des 
Mousseaux, Pratiques des Demons, p. 8r), 

3 One sect of heretics of the fourth centuiy — the 
Mess^ians — went so far as to make spitting a religious 
exercise, in hopes of thus casting out the devils they 
inhaled. (Maury, p. 317.) 


they had not only frequently appeared 
among mankind, but had made innumer- 
able women the objects of their passion. 
This fact was. so amply attested, that it 
.appears impudence to deny it/ Persons 
possessed with devils were constantly 
liberated by the Christians, and tombs of 
. the e'XO.rcists have been discovered in the 
catacombs. If a Christian in any respect 
deviated from the path of duty, a visible 
manifestation of the devil sometimes 
appeared to terrify him. A Christian lady, 
in a fit of thoughtless dissipation, went 
to the theatre, and at the tlieatre she 
became possessed w*ith a- devil. The 
exorcist remonstrated wi.th the evil spirit 
on the presumption of its act* The devil 
replied apologetically that it had^ found 
the woman in its house.® The rites of 

* “Hocnegare impudeiitiae videatur" (St Aug. De 
Civ. Dei, lib, XV. cap. 23). The .Sa.lnt, however, pro- 
ceeds to say, ** Non hie aliquid audeo temere definire.*' 
See also Justin Martyr, Ap. c, v. The same notion 
was perpetuated through the succeeding ages,^ and 
marriage with devils was long one of the most ordinary 
accusations in the witch trials.' The devils who 
appeared in the female form ^ were generally called, 
auccubi ; ^those who appeared like men, incuhi i’ though 
this distinction was not always preserved). The 
former were comparatively rare, but Bodin mention.s 
a priest who had commerce with one for more Than 
forty years, and another priest who found a faithful 
mistress in a devil for half a century ; they were both 
burnt alive {Dimonomanie des Soreiers, p. 107). 
Luther was a firm Ijeliever in this intercourse {/bid}. 
The incubi were much more common ; and hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of women have been burnt on 
account of the belief in them. It was observed that 
they had a peculiar attachment to women witii beautiful 
hair ; and it ^was an old Catholic belief that' St Paul 
alluded to this in- that somewhat curious passage, in 
which he exhorts women to cover their heads because 
of the ** angels *’ (Sprenger, 3faiiMal _ Pars L Quast 
4 ; and Pars ii. Quast 2). The incubi generally had 
no children, but there were some exceptions to this 
n.ile, for Nider the inquisitor assures us that the island 
of Cyprus was entirely peopled by their sons {Mail. 
Malifi. p. 522), and a similar parentage was ascribed 
to the Huns. The ordinary phenomenon of nightmare, 
as the name imports, was associated with this belief 
(see a curious passage in Bodin, p. 109), The Dusii, 
whose exploits St. Augustine mentions, were Celtic 
spirits, and are the origin of our “ Deuce ” (Maury, 

S , i8g). For the much more cheerful views of the 
abahsts, and other secret societies of the middle ages, 
concerning the intercourse of philosophers with sylphs, 
salamanders, etc., see that very curious and amusing 
book, Le Comte de Gabalis, ou^ Entreiiens sur les 
Sciences sec?-etes (Paris, 1671). Lilith, the first wife of 
Adam, concerning whom the Rabbinical traditions 
are so full, who was said to suck the blood of infants, 
and from whose name the word lullaby (Lili Abi) is 
suppexsed by some to have been derived, was long 
regarded as the queen of the succubi (Plancey, Diet, 
inf., art. Lilith). The Greeks believed that nightmare 
resulted, from the presence of a demon named Ephialtes. 

* TertulHan, De Specfacuiis, cap. xxvi. Another 
woman, this writer assures us, having gone to see an 
actor, dreamed all the following night of a ■winding- 
sheet, and heard the actor's name ringing, with 
frightful reproaches, in her ears. To pass to a much 
later period, St. Gregory the Great, in the sixth 
century, mentions a nun who, when walking in a 
garden, began to eat without making the sign of the 
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in mme degree |^ri.'td^' 
ail depariiMfits of lif«, .^4 all were tfiere- 
farr !airj!«d with diabolical inflyefice* ' I0 
the! heal re, in the circus, In the market- 
in all the public festivals, there 
which manifest^ their 
Oi.c, A Chrlstsan soldier, on one 
tKca refused even to wmt a festal 
i.Town, l^cau^ laurels had l^en origiimlly 
dedicafed to Bacchus and Venus ; and 
endured M^vere punishment rather than 
comp!? with the custom. M uch discussion 
was elicited by the transaction,^ but 
Tertullian wrote a treatise* maiiitai.iAig 
that flic martyr had only complied with 
his strict duty. 

The terror which such a doctrine must 
hate spread among the earlv Christians 
may be easily conceived, 'fhey seemed 
to breathe an atmosphere of miracles. 
Whrm'er they turned tliey were sur- 
rounded and beleaguered by malicious 
sfnrits, who w’ere perpetually manilest- 
iiij4 llieir presence by supernatural acts. 
Waiclsful fiends stood beside every altar ; 
tht v iniiigled with every avocation of life, 
and the Christians were the special ob- 
jecis of their haired. All this was uni- 
versally Mievdcl; and it was realised 
with an intensity which, in this secular 
agf, w© can scarcely conceive. It was 
realised as men realise religious doctrines, 
when they have devoted to them- the un- 
divided energies of iheir lives, and when 
their faith hm been intensiied in the 
furnace of pijrsecutioa 

The bearing of this view ■ upon the 
co'fiception of map^ic is very- obvious. 
Among the more civilised pagans, as we ' 
lave seen, magic was mainly a civil, and 
in the Jmt days of the empire, mainly 
a poll deal, crime. In periods of great 
political Insecurity it assumed consider- 
able importMce; at other periodsit fell 
completely into the background. Its ' 
relation to the prevailing religion, w-as 
expe«!ing!y indeterminate, and it com-. ^ 
prised many rites that were not r^farded ^ 
as in any degr» immoral. In the early 
Church, on the other hand, i t was esteemed ' 
the most horrible form of sacrilege efe:ted 
by the direct agency of evil spirits. It 
iociuded the whole systam of paganism, 
eipktned all Its prodigies, and gave a 
fearful significance to all its legmds. It 

I 

€t€m. Hhs h»td bitter mum la of h«r fr i 4, ffCCT )it ^ 

tot®, far #a«_ irnfflaiwiteli' swaltowiwi a, ilcva m a i 
ktt 4C# liJmhgi, lib. i. c, plif wbak pasaag®. wbkii i 
m fa*«r toag: tm quamtun, is «trea»«^f ci«wo». 
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assumed, in consequence, 'an extraordi- 
nary importance in the patristic teaching; 
and acted strongly and continually on the 
imaginatio-ns of the people. , 

When the Church obtained the direction 
of the civil power, she soon modified or 
abandoned the tolerant maxims she had 
formerly incu.!cated ; and, in the „ course 
of a few y€a,r3, restrictive laws were ^en- 
acted, both against the Jews and against 
I the heretics. It appears, however, that, 
i the multitude of pagans, in the time of 
I Constantine, was still so great, and the 
I zeal of the emperor so languid, that he 
at shrank from directing his laws 
openly and avowedly against the old faith, 
and an ingenious expedient was devised, 
for sapping it at its base, under the setm- 
blance of the ancient legislation. , Magic, 
as I have said, among the Romans, in- 
cluded, not only those appeals to evil 
spirits, and those modes of infiicting evil 
on others, which had always been de- 
nounced as sacrilegious, but also certain 
methods of foretelling the future, which 
w^ere not regarded as morally wroqg, but 
only as politically dangerous. This latter 
department formed an offshoot of the 
established religion, and had never been 
separated from It with precision. The 
laws had been devised for the purpose of 
preventing rebellions or imposition, and 
they had^ been executed in that spirit* 
The Christian emperors revived these 
laws, and enforced them with extreme 
severity, but directed them against the 
religion of the pagans.* At "first, that 
secret magic which the decemvirs had 
prohibited, but which had afterwards 
come into general use, was alone con- 
demned ; but, in the course of a few 
reigns, the circle of legislation expanded, 
till it included the whole system of 
paganism. 

^ Almost immediately after his conver- 
sion, Constantine enacted an extremely 
severe law against secret,. magic. .He 
decreed that any aruspex who entered 
into the house of a citizen, for the purpose 
of celebrating his rites, should be burnt 
alive, the property of his employers con- 
fiscated, and the accuser rewarded.® Two 
years later, however, a proclamation was 
issued which considerably attenuated the 

* The history of this movement has been traced with 
masterly ability fay Maury, Sur la Afagie, and also fay 
Beugnot, Destruction du Paganisme dans VOccideni. 

=* Codex Th^odosianust lib. ix. tit xvL c. i, 2. The 
pagan historian Zosimus^ observes, that when Con- 
stantine had abandoned his osuntry's gods, “ he made 
this beginning of impiety, that he looked with 
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tlirce of this enaclment^ for it declared 
that it was not the intention of the 
Emperor to prohibit magical rites, which 
were designed to discover remedies for 
diseases, or to protect the harvests from 
Iiail, snow, or tempests.* 

This partial tolerance continued till the 
death, of Constantine, but completely 
passed away u.nder his successor. Con- 
sta,ntius appears to have been governed 
by far stronger convictions than his father. 
He had embraced the Arian heresy, and 
is said to have been much influenced by 
the Arian priests ; and he directed his 
laws, with a stern and almost passionate 
,e.agerness against the forms of magic 
which verged most closely upon the pagan 
worship. At the beginning of one of 
these laws,, he complained that many had 
•been producing tempests, and destroying 
the ■ lives *of their enemies by the assist- 
ance of the demons, and he proceeded to 
prohibit in the sternest manner, and under 
pain of the severest penalties, eveiy kind 
of magic. AH who attempted to foretell 
the future — the augurs, as well as the 
more irreg'ular diviners — were emphati- 
cally coifdemned. Magicians who were 
captured in Rome were to be thrown to 
the wild beasts ; and those who were 
seized in the provinces to be put to ex- 
cruciating torments, and at last crucified. 
If they persisted in denying their crime, 
their flesh was to be torn from their bones 
with hooks of iron.® These fearful penal- 
ties were directed against those who 
practised rites which had long been 
universal ; and which, if they were not 
regarded as among the obligations, were, 
at least, among the highest privileges of 
paganism. It has been observed as a 
significant fact, that in this reign the 
title “ enemies of the human race,” which 
the old pagan laws had applied to the 

contempt on the art of foretellings ” (lib. ii. c. 29) ; and 
Eusebius classifies his prohibition of prophecy with the 
measures greeted openly against paganism {Vzia 
'■Const, lib. L c. 16). 

V, Ctza. Tk, lib- ix. t. xvi, I. 3. ' 

» CWV TA lib. ix. t. xvL L 4, 5, 6. The lanigruage is 
curious and. very peremptory — thus, we read m law 4 : 
“ Njimo haruspicem cosnulat, aut mathematicum, nemo 
bariblum. Augurum et vatum prava confessio conti- 
cescat., ' .'Chaldaei^ ac ^magl et ceteri quos .maleficos ob" 
facinorura magnitudjnem vulgus appellat, nec ad banc 
partem aliquid rooHantur.^ Sileat omnibus perpetuo 
divinandi curiositas : etenim supplidum, capitis feret 

f ladio ultore prostratus quicunque jussis obseg^uiura 
enegaverit." Another law (6) concludes: ** Si con- 
victus ad proprium facinus detegentibus repugnaverit 
pernegando sit eculeo deditus, ungulisque suicantibus 
latera perferat poenas proprio dignas fadnore.” On 
the nature of the punishments that were employed, 
compare the Commentary on the law, in Ritter’s edi- 
tion (Leipsic, 1738), and Beugnot, tom. L p. 143. 
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Christia.ns, and which proved sodfer^ijal 
in exasperating the popular mind, wa ? 
transferred to the magicians.* 

The task of the Christian eiTipero.rs iii 
combating magic was, in truth, one of 
the’ most difficult that can he conceived ; 
and all the penalties that Roman bar- 
barity could device, were unable to destroy 
practices which w^ere the natural conse- 
quence of the prevailing credulity. As 
long as men believed that they couul 
easily ascertain the future, it was quite 
certain , that curiosity would at length 
overpower fear. As long as they believed 
that a few simple rites could baffle thei r 
enemies,, and enable them to achieve their 
most cherished desires, they w^ould most 
unquestionably continue to practise them. 
Priests might formulate their anathemas, 
and emperors multiply their penalties ; 
but scepticism, and not terrorism,, wvis 
the one corrective for the evil. This 
scepticism was nowhere to be found. 
The populace nev^er questioned for a 
moment the efficacy of magic. The pagan 
philosophers were all infatuated by the 
dreams of Neo- Platonism, and were 
writing long books on the mysteries of 
Egypt, the hierarchy of spirits, and their 
intercourse with men. The Fathers, it is 
true, vehemently denounced magic, but 
they never seem to have had the faintest 
suspicion that it urns a delusion. If 
Christianity had nothing to oppose to the 
fascination of these forbidden rites, it 
wrould have been impossible to prevent 
the immense majority of the people from 
reverting to them ; but, by a very natural 
process, a series of conceptions were 
rapidly introduced into theology, which 
formed wfflat may be termed a rival 
system of magic, in wdiich the talismanic 
virtues of holy water, and of Christian 
ceremonies, became a kind of counter- 
poise to the virtue of unlawful charms. 
It is very remarkable, however, that, 
while these sacred talismans were indefi- 
nitely multiplied, the other great fascina- 
tion of magic, the power of predicting 
the future, was never claimed by the 
Christian clergy. If the theory of the 
writers of the eighteenth century had 

* Beugnot, tom- i. p. 148. On these jaws, M.^.Maury 
well says:' **D.e 'la^sorte se trouvaient -atteints les 
mlnistres du polytli^isme les plus en crMit, les prad- 

■ ques q.ui'- inspirasent 4 la superstition le plus de con-, 
fiance, .... Bien des gens ne se souciaient plus 

■ de rendre'aux dieux le culte l^gal et consacr^ ; mais les, 
-oracles,' less augures, les presaig.^,. presque tous les'^ 
pai’eiis y rcicouraient avec confiance,. et leur cn enlever 
la possibility c’^tait les dcpcuiller de cc* qui faisalt leur 

* consolation et leur jole" (i>p. 117, 118). 
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Ivfti mfrtit; iif the that 

4 iiliri3ri#itixi in niediaevalism bad been- 
wiiifly the result of the kna^cij of the 
I Irfjrv ; m'ouid mos.! certaijriH not 

!i,ive Wen the mhe. TfieChri?^tiao priests^ 
likr all nilu^r priests, would tune pan* 
tlrr<‘il to fhr curiosity which was uni- 
iscivd. anti something analogous to the 
isfti icfst oi;u k's nr auguries woidd have 
kari int'orp4>rated into the Church. .Nt'J- 
thiiig of this kifiiJ took place, l^cause the 
» iiangt uhk'li fsis'^ed over theology 
iIm- result, not of iinpr?sturt% hut of a nor- 
iful dewlopi flint. No piirl of Christianity 
had a terklency to develop into an ofac- 
iilar system : and had sui-h a system 
ar‘mii,'ii m'otild have lieen the result of 
d^lil>c‘ra!c fraud. On ifie other hand, 
fherr were many conceptions connected 
mill! thr faith, i.spiH'ially concerning the 
ffliracv of bapti-^nial m'ater, which, under I 
ilir pressure of a materiaiising age, 
pasMjd, hy an easy and natural,, if not 
irgiliinate transition, into a kind of 
telishifcm, asswnilating with the :mag.ical , 
notions that W'ere so universally di-ffus-ed. 

St. Jtrome, in his life of St. Hilarion, 
relates a miracle of that saint wdiicir 
refers to a pi^ritxl a few years after the 
death of Constantins, and which shows 
clearly the p^^siiion that Christian cere- 
monki ^foegaii to occupy with reference 
to magic. ^ It appears that a Christian, 
riaitied Italkus, w'as accustomed to race 
Iwrscs against the pagan duumvir of 
and that this latter personage i.n- 
variajrfy gained the victory, by means of 
magical rites, which stimulated his own 
horses, and paralysed those of his oppo- - 
nefit The Christian, in despair, had 
recourse to Si. Hilarion. The saint 
api^ars to have been, at first, somewhat 
start W at the application, and rather 
slirank frewn participaiing actively in 
hi>rse raring ; but Italicus at last per- ■ 
stiaded him that the cause was worthy of 
hi* klcrvcfiijofi, and obtained a bowl of 
w'ater which Hilarion himself had conse- 
crated, and which was therefore endowed 
with a peculiar virtue. At length the day 
of the r^ices arrived. The chariots were 
placed side by side, and the spectators 
thronged the circus. As the signal for 
th« sfcart^was given, Italicus i^inkfed his 
biases with the holy water, immediately 
llie chariot of the Christian fiew with a 
iuperaaitiral rabidity to the goal ; while 
tlie kwies of his adversary Stitened and 
flafgmd, m if th^ had been struck by 
an lavisibie tmnd. The circus mng with 


' wdid cries of wonder, of joy, or of anger. 
Some called for the death of the Chris- 
tian magician, but many others aban- 
doned paganism in conseauence of the 
mirade,* 

The persecution which Constantiiis 
directed against the magicians, was .of 
course suspended under ^ Julian, wdiose 
spirit of toleraiion, when we co.nsider,the 
age he lived in, the provocations he en- 
dured, and the intense religious zeal he 
manifested, is one of the most remark- 
able fact sin history. He was -passionately 
devoted to those forms of magic w^hich 
t.he pagan religion admitted-, and , his 
palace was always thronged with ■ magi-' - 
cians. The conpitation of the entrails,' 
w'hich Constantius had forbidden, was 
renew’-ed at the coronation of Julian . and 
it was reported among the Christians, 
that they presented, on that occasion, the 
form of a cross, surmounted by a crowm. ® 
During the short reign of Jovian, the 
same tolerance seems to have continued ; 
but Valenti nian renewed the persecution, 
and made another law against “i^ipious 
prayers and midnight sacrifices,” which 
were still offered.^ This law elicited so 
much discontent in Greece, where it was 
directly opposed to the established reli- 
gion, that Valentinian consented to its 
remaining inoperative in that province ; 
but, in other portions^ of the Empire, 
fearful scenes of suffering and persecu- 
tion were every wdiere witnessed/ In the 
East, Valens was persecuting, with im- 
partial zeal, all w^ho did not adopt the 
tenets of the Arian heresy. “ The very 
name of philosopher,” as it has been said, 
became “ a title of proscription and the 
most trivial offences were visited with 
death. One philosopher was executed, 
because, in a private letter, he had ex- 
horted his wife not to forget to crown 
the^ portal of the door. An old woman 
perished, because she endeavoured to 
allay the paroxysms of a fever by magical 
songs. A young man, who imagined 
that he could cure an attack of diarrhcea 
by touching alternately a marble pillar 
and his body, while he repeated the 

* Vfia Sancii Jiilarionis, This miracle is related by 
Beugnot. whole life of St. flilarion is crowded 

With prodigies that illustrate the view taken in the 
text. Besides curing about two hundred persons in a 
httle more Uian a month, driving away serpents, &c., 
we find the saint producing rain with the same facility 
as tlw later witches, 

® St. Gregory Nazianzen (3rd Oration against 
Juiiaa). 

3 CW. Tk* Kb, lx. t. xvi. I 7 , && 

4 Maury, p|v xii^ xt9. 
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vowels, c^fiated tliis not very alarming | 
siiperstitif'n by torture and by death.* 

In reviewing these persecutions, which 
were directed by the orthodox and by the 
Arians against magicians, we must care- 
fully guard against some natural exag- 
gerations. It would he vcrj^ uniair to 
attribute directly to the leaders of the 
Church . the^ edicts that ' produced them. 
It would he still more unfair to attribute 
to them, the spirit in wdiicli those edicts 
were executed. Much allowance must 
be made for the personal barbarity of 
certain emperors and prefects ; for' the 
.rapacity that made them seek' for pretexts 
by w’hic'h they might confiscate the pro- 
perty of the wealthy ; and for the alarm 
that was created by every attempt to dis- 
■cover the successor to the throne. We 
have positive evidence that one or other 
of these three causes was connected wdth 
most of the worst outbursts of persecu- 
tion, and we know, from earlier history, 
that persecutions for magic had taken 
place on political as well as on religious 
grounds, long before Christianity had 
triumpiied. We must not, again, mea- 
sure the severity of the persecution by the 
precise language of the laws. If we 
looked simply at the written enactments, 
we should conclude that a considerable 
portion of the pagan vrorship was, at an 
early period, absolutely and universally 
suppressed. In practice, howrever, the 
law^ was constantly broken. A general 
laxity of administration had pervaded all 
parts of the empire, to an extent which 
the weakest modern governments have 
seldom exhibited. Popular prejudice ran 
counter to many of the enactments ; and 
the rulers frequently connived at their 
infraction. We find, therefore, that the 
application of the penalties that were 
decreed w’^as irregular, fitful, and uncer- 
tain. Sometimes they were enforced with 
extreme severity. Sometimes the for- 
bidden rites were practised without dis- 
guise. Very frequentl)^ in one part of 
the empire, persecution raged fiercely, 
while in another part it was unknown. 
When, however, all these qualifying 
circumstances have been admitted, it re- 
mains clear that a series of laws were 
directed against rites which were entirely 
innocuous, and which had been long 
universally practised, as parts of the 
pagan worship, for the purpose of sapping 
the religion from which they sprang.; It 

* Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxix. c. i, a. 
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[ is also dear that the ecdesiastical leaders 
; all believed in the reality of magic ; and 
that they had vastly increased the popiilai 
sense of its enormity, byaitrihuting to all 
the paga'H rites - a magical character. 
Under Theo-dosiiis, this phase of tlic 
history^ of magic terminated. In the 
beginning of his reign, that emperor 
contented himself %vith reiterating the 
proclamations of his predecessors ; but he 
soon cast off all disguise, and prohibited, 
under the severest penalties, every por- 
tion of the pagan worship. 

►Such was the policy pursued by the 
early Church towards the magicians. It 
exerd.s.ed in some respects a very im- 
portant infiuence upon later history. In 
the first place, a mass of tradition was' 
formed which, in later ages, placed the 
reality of the crime above the possibility 
of doubt. In the second place, the 
nucleus of fact, around which the fables 
of the inquisitors were accumulated, was 
considerably enlarged. By a curious, 
but very natural transition, a ^reat por- 
tion of the old pagan worship passed 
from^ the sphere of religion into that of 
magic. The country people continued, in 
secrecy and danger, to practise the rites 
of their forefathers. They were told that, 
by those rites, they w’ere appealing to 
powerful and malicious spirits ; and, after 
several generations, they came to believe 
what they were told ; without, however, 
abandoning the practices that were con- 
demned. It is easier for superstitious 
men, in a superstitious age, to change 
all the notions that are associated with 
their rites, than to free their minds from 
their influence. Religions never truly 
perish, except by a natural decay. In the 
towns, paganism had arrived at the last 
stage of decrepitude, when Christianity 
arose; and, therefore, in the towns, the 
victory of Christianity was prompt and 
decisive ; but, in the country, paganism 
still retained its vigour, and defied all the 
efforts of priests and magistrates to eradi- 
j cate it. The invasion of the barbarians 
; still further strengthened the pagan ele- 
' ment, and at last a kind of compromise 
: was effected. Paganism, as a distinct 
I system, was annihilated, but its different 
elements continued to exist in a trans- 
figured form, and under new names. 
Many portions of the system were 
^ absorbed by the new faith. They coa- 
i lesced with the doctrines to which they 
I bore most resemblance, gave those doc- 
‘ trines an extraordinary prominence in 
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!lw ihrisiLm and rendered them 

ftviilarlv acceptable and inflyential. 
\n!i^yaraiiskitc %ince shown that, 
ii idmmi evef> pan of the Roman Catho* 
lii* laufi, the lfm:e4 of thi*n amalgamation 
muv Ua tec ted. Another fi^rtion of 
r^cMnkm hixame a kiinl of excrescence 
iifH n reco^nh-c J CIifi?iiianiry. It assumed 
file form of Innuinerable superstitious 
rhi>, %hkh osxupied an equivocal posi- 
tion, wnietimes countenanced, and some- 
times condemocil, hovering upon the 
veri^eof tjie faith, associated and inier- 
f«ined with authorised religious prac- 
KKCd iOfially censured fay councils, 
and habit aa fly erxouraged fay the more 
l^niWkint ecclesiastics, ' and " frequently 
ailractiUi., a more intense devotion than 
the rcgiiiar rerenionies with which they 
were ailad J A tliird poriion continued in 
iIm iomi of magk'al rites, which w'ere 
praiiiMj in dcfiafiC4S of persecution and 
rfiKiilaiiiaH, and wliich continued, after 
tiif! nomiiiiil suppression of paganism, 
tornf.,rfy figlu ctnturies,* These rites! 
oi c<jur.%ii% only form one element, and per- 
liiipi not a very prominent one, in the 
system rndtehcraft ; but any analysis 
which c»mif.ted to notice them would be 
iinperfect. ^ All those grotesque cere- 
monies which Shakspeare portrayed in 
Mac^ik w^erc taken from the old pagan- I 
ism,* Jfi ouinbt'fs of the description - of 
the Witches* .sabbath, Diana and Hero- 
ilias are mentioned together, as the two 
mnt prominent figures ; and among the 
ariicks of accusation brought against 
w’ltches, we find enumerated many of the 
Old p'aclices of the augurs, 

sixth century, the victory of 
ilmstmmty over paganism, considered 
as an external system, and the corruption 
01 iLliristia.nity itself, wrere both complete • 
and what are justly termed the dark atres 
may be said to have begun. It seems, at 
tifu sight, a someiivhat strange and 
aiiomaious fact that, during the period 
whid'i elapsed between the sixth and the 
thirteenth centuries, when superstitions 
were most niimerous, and credulity most 
universal, the executions for sorcerv 
^ould have been comparatively rare. 
There never had Um a time in which 
file minds of men were more completely 
imbued and moulded by supernatural 
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vconceptions, or in .which the sense of 
Satanic power and Satanic presence was 
more profound and universal. Many 
thousands of cases of possession, exo,r- 
cisms, miracles, and apparitions of the 
Evil One w’ere recorded. They were 
accepted wdtliout the faintest doubt, and 
had faecom.e the .habitual field upon w^hicli 
the imagination expatiated. There was . 
scarcely a great saint who had not, on 
some oc.casion., . encountered ‘ a visible 
rnaiiifestation of an evil spirit Some- 
times the devil appeared as a grotesque ,. 
and hideous animal, sometimes as a " ■ 
black man, sometimes as a beautiful 
woman, sometimes as a priest haranguing 
in the pulpit, sometimes as an angel 
of light, and sometimes in a still holier 
form.^ Yet, strange as it may now 
appear,, these conceptions, though in- 
; tensely believed and intensely 'realised, 

I did not create any great degree of terror- 
i ism. The vOXy multiplication of super 
stitlons had proved their corrective. It 
was firmly believed that the arch-fiend 
was for ever hovering about the Chtystian ; 
but it was also believed, that the sign of 
the cross, or a few drops of holy water, or 
the name of Mary, could put him to an 
immediate and ignominious flight. The 
lives of the saints were crowded with his 
devices, but they represented him as uni- 
iormly vanquished, humbled, and con- 
temned. Satan himself, at the command 
ot Cyprian, had again and again assailed 
an unarmed and ignorant maiden, who 
had devoted herself to religion. He had 
exhausted all the powers of sophistry, in 
obscuring the virtue of virginity ; and ail 
the resources of archangelic eloquence, in 
iavqur of a young and noble pagan who 
aspired to the maiden’s hajid ; but the 
simple sign of the cross exposed every 
sophism, quenched every emotion of 
terrestrial love, and drove back the fiend, 
b^ed and dismayed, to the magician 
who had sent him.= Legions of devils, 
array, surrounded 
the church towards which St xMaur was 
moving, and obstructed, with menacingf 
gestures, the progress of the saint ; but a 
tew words of exorcism scattered them in 


the devil in the form of 
(ioi u ? G^rson in the Malleus Male/. 

-y- 

ywy amusingly told, on the authority 
Mall 

<Tr&ves. 1591), pp, 465-467. St. Gresrorv 
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a moment through the, air. , A ponderous 
stone was long shown, in the church of 
St. Sabina at Rome, which the d&vU, in 
a monient of despairing passion, had 
flung at St Dominick, vainly hoping to 
crush a head that was sheltered by the 
guardian angel. The Gospel, of St. John 
.suspended around the; neck, a rosary, a 
relic of Christ, or of a 'saint, any one of the 
thousand talismans that were distributed 
among the faithfoi, sufficed to baffle the 
utmost efforts of diabolical malice, l^e 
consequence of this teaching was a con- 
dition of thought, which is so far removed 
from that which, exists in the present day, 
that' it is only by a strong exertion of the 
imagination that we can conceive it. 
What may be called the intellectual basis 
of witchcraft, existed to the fullest 
extent. All those conceptions of dia- 
bolical presence : all that predisposition 
towards the miraculous, which acted so 
fearfully upon the imaginations of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, existed ; 
but the implicit faith, the boundless and 
triumpMnt credulity with which the 
virtue oT ecclesiastical rites was accepted, 
rendered 4hem comparatively innocuous. 
If men had been a little less superstitious, 
the effects of their superstition would have 
been much more terrible. It was firmly 
believed that any one who deviated from 
the strict line of orthodoxy must soon 
succumb beneath the power of Satan; 
but as there^ was no spirit of rebellion or 
of doubt, this persuasion did not produce 
any extraordinary terrorism. 

Amid all this strange teaching, there 
ran, however, one vein of a darker char- 
acter. The more terrible phenomena of 
nature were entirely unmoved by exor- 
cisms and sprinklings, and they were 
invariably attributed to supernatural inter- 
position. In every nation it has been 
believed, at an early period, that pesti- 
lences, famines, comets, rainbows, 
eclipses, and other rare and startling 
phenomena, were effected, not by the 
ordinary sequence of natural laws, but by 
the direct intervention of spirits. In this 
manner, the predisposition towards the 
miraculous, which is the characteristic 
of all semi-civilised nations, has been 
perpetuated, and the clergy have also 
frequently identified these phenomena 
with acts of I'ebellion against themselves. 
The old Catholic priests were consummate 
masters of these arts, and every rare 
natural event was, in the middle ages, an 
occasion for the most intense terrorism. 


Thus, in the eighth rentury, a fearful 
famine affl!.cte,d F ranee, and was generally 
represented as a consequence of tlie repug- 
nance which the French people manifest eil 
to the payment of thhes.* In the ninth 
centuij a" total eclipse of the sun struck 
terror through Europe, and is said to have 
been one of the causes of the death of a 
French king.® In the tenth century^^ a, 
similar phenomenon put to flight an entire 
army. 3 More than once, the apparition , 
of a comet filled^ Europe with an,: almost 
maddening terror ; and, whenever a noted 
person was struck down by sudd.eii. illness, 
the deatli was attributed to sorcery. 

The natural result, I thi.n.k, of such 
modes of thought would be, that the 
notion of sorceiy^ should be very coniinon, 
but that the fear of it should not pass into 
an absolute mania. Credulity was .habitua.1 
and universal, but religious terrorism was 
fitful and transient We need not, there- 
fore, be surprised that sorcery, though 
very familiar t'o the minds of men, d.id not, 
at the period Tam referring to, occupy 
that prominent position which it after- 
wards assumed. The idea of a forma! 
compact with the devil had not yet been 
formed ; but most of the crimes of witch- 
craft were recognised, anathematised, and 
punished. Thus, towards the end of the 
sixth century, a son of Frdddgonde died 
after a short illness ; and numbers of 
women were put to the most prolonged 
and excruciating torments, and at last 
burnt or broken on the wheel, for having 
caused, by incantations, the death of the 
prince. In Germany, the Codex de Matke^ 
maticis et Malejiciis^ long continued in 
force, as did the old Salic law on the same 
subject in France. Charlemagne enacted 
new and ver}' stringent laws condemning 
sorcerers to death, and great numbers 
seem to have perished in his reign. ^ Hail 
and thunder storms were almost univer- 
sally attributed to their^evices, though 
one great ecclesiastic of the ninth century 
— Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons-had 
the rare merit of opposing the popular 
belief. 7 

, * Gariaet. jS. ^ 2 .ibid. p. .^2. 

3 vol. 1 . p, 345,^ where an iiriinerise 
amountyf evidence on the subject is .given. 

4 Garinet, pp. 14, 13. 

5 This' was the title of the Roman code I have 
reviewed. Mathematicus was the name given to astro- 
logers : as alaw of Biocletian put it, “ artem geometria; 
'disci ataue exerceri publice interest. A.rs autem mathc- 
snatica damnabilis est et interdicta omnino.” 

« Garinet, p. 39. 

1 Garinet, p. 45. He also saved. th.e lives of sotAie 

Cabalists. 
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etistesJ, too, all tlirough the 
iisi44fe ages, ami mm as late m the 
?i#¥efifeefitli cent wiry, the sect of the 
CiibafisH, who were es|Xii.ially f^Tseculed 
?H ffwgitlaii^. It is nor easy to obtain 
any %ery tlear notion of tfieir mystic 
dmiriiit's. wiiich hng exercised an extra- 
oriiimirv hiMinajion over many minds, 
ami which captivated the pom'erful and 
daring iritrllecis of Card«in, Agrippa, and 
FmACrhm. They seem to have comprised 
man) iraditioiis that had Imm long current 
iiffwig the Jrw’s, niisecl with much 4>f the 
old Plafonic doctrine of demons, and with 
a large ineasure of pure nat uralism. With 
a ilegr«‘t; of creJolity, which, in our age, 
would be deemed barely compatible with 
%anity, but which w*as then perfectly 
natural, was contbined some singularly 
Ikild fcepticism ; and, probably, a greater 
amount was veiled under the form of 
alkgi^ries than was actually avowed. The 
Cabwiists believed in the existence of spirits 
ill iiafure, embodiments or representatives 
of the four elements, sylphs, salamanders, 
giiome!!, and ondines, beings of far more 
tlian hunian excellence, but mortal, and 
not uritinctured by human frailty. To rise 
to intercourse wnth these elemental spirits 
erf ^nature was the highest aim of the 
phibsopher. He who would do so, must- 
Mver himself from the common course of 
life. He must purify his soul by fasting 
and celifojicy, by patient and unwearied 
study, by deep communion with nature 
and with nature’s laws. He must learn, 
above all, to kwk down with contempt 
upm tile angry quarrels of opposing 
Cftwds ; to see in each religion an aspect 
of a continuous law% a new phase and 
manifestation of the action of the spirits 
of natore u'pon mankind. 

^ It if not difficult to detect the concep- 
tion which underlies this leaching. As, 
however, no religious doctrine can resist 
the^ coaditions of the age, these simde 
notions were smn encrusted and defaced 
hf so many* of those grotesque and 
material details, which invariably resulted 
from medieval haliits of thought, that it 
IS only by a careful examination that their 
outlintscan be traced. It was believed 
ttatjt was possible for philosophers to 
mmn these spirits in literal marriage ; 
mm tlmt such a union was the most pas- 
sofiAte desire of the spirlt-wcs'ld. It was 
r^ wlybigWy gratifying for b<Hh parties 
m this wwld, but grea^ imijraved their 
wosmts Jar the next* Th® wlirf!, though i 
lived lor many centurie®, wm imrtal/ 


fand find in herself no hope of a future 
I, life, but her human husband Imparted to 
her his own inimoiiafity, unless he was 
one of the reprobate, in which case he 
. tva$ saved from the pangs of hell by par- 
I tkipating in the mortality of liis bride, 
i This g-enera! conception was elaborated 
in great detail, and was applied to the 
history of the Fall, and to the mythology 
of paganism, on both of which subjects, 
the orthodox tenets were indignantly 
spurned. Sca,rcely anyone seems to have 
doubted the reality of these spirits, or 
that they were accustomed to reveal 
theiTiselves to mankind ; and the corus- 
cations of the Aurora are, s.aid to liave 
been attributed to the flashings of their . 
wings, ^ The only question was, con- . , 

cerning their nature. According to the 
Cabalists, they were pure and . virtuous. 
According to the orthodox, tliey were 
the incubi who were spoken of by St. 
Augustine ; and all who had commerce 
wnth them were deservedly burnt. 

The history of the Cabalists furnishes, 
think, a striking instance of the.aberra- 
tions of a spirit of free-thinking in an age 
which w'as not yet ripe for its reception. 
When the very opponents of the Church 
were so completely carried away by the 
tide, and were engrossed with a mytho- 
logical system as absurd as the wildest 
legends of the hagiology ; it is not at all 
surprising that the philosophers who arose 
in the ranks of orthodoxy should have 
been extremely credulous, and that their 
conceptions should have been character- 
ised by the coarsest materialism. Among 
the very few men who, in some slight 
degree, cultivated profane literature dur- 
ing the period I am referring to, a promi- 
nent place rnust be assigned to Michael 
Psellus. Tills voluminous author, though 
he is now, I imagine, very little read, 
still retains a certain position in literary 
liistory, as almost the only Byzantine 
writer of reputation who appeared for some 

* Garinet, p. 3?. This, however, is dptibtful. Herder 
mentions that the Greenlanders believe the Aurora 
to be tormed by spirits dancing and playing ball. 

^ » On the Hebrew Cabala, see the learned work of M. 
lyanck, and on the notions in the middle ages, and in 
Uie sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Le Comte de 
Guhahs Plancey, Diet, infernal, oxt. Calale. All 
tiie hptben g<^s were supposed to be sylphs or other 
»rial spirits. Vesta was the wife of Noah— Zoroaster, 
her son, otherwise called Japhet The sin of Adam 
was dei^rtmg the sylph for his wife, and the story of 
Uie apple was allegoncal, &c. This last notion appears 
to have been a relic ol Mauidharism, and was 'very 
mmmm among^ the heretics of the tenth and eleventh ' ' 
centunes {Matter, //jsA du Gnosi/cisme, tom. iii. pp. 

Faracelsui wm om hf the prinrfpaf' asserters' ' ' ' 
le existence of the sylphs, &c. 
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centuries. Towards the close , of the 
.■eleventh century he 'wrote his dialogue 
ofi The Operation of ^ 'Demms; which 
„ is, in ,a great measure, an exposition of 
the old Neo-Platonic doctrine of the 
.hierarchy of spirits, but which also 
....throws .considerable light on the modes 
of. thought prevailing in his time. He 
assures , us that the world was full of 
demons, who were very frequently ■ ap- 
pearing amd'ng^ his countrymen, and who 
manifested their presence in m.any dif- 
ferent ways. He had himself never seen 
one, but he was well acquainted with 
. .persons who had actual intercourse with 
them. His principal authority was a 
Grecian, named Marcus, wdio had at one 
time disbelieved in apparitions ; but who, 
having adopted a perfectly solitary life, 
had been surrounded by spirits whose 
habits and appearance he most minutely 
described, ^ Having thus amassed con- 
siderable information on the subject, i 
Psellus proceeded to digest it into a | 
philosophical system, connecting it with 
the teachings of the past, and unfolding 
the laws and operations of the spirit 
world. lie lays it down as a fundamental 
position that all demons have bodies. 
This, he says, is the necessary inference 
from the orthodox doctrine that they 
endure the torment of fire.* Their bodies, 
however, are not like those of men 
and animals, cast into an unchangeable 
mould. They are rather like the clouds, 
refined and subtle matter, capable of 
assuming any form, and penetrating into 
any orifice. The horrible tortures they 
endure in their place of punishment have 
rendered them extremely sensitive to 
suffering; and they continually seek a 
temperate and somewhat moist warmth 
in order to allay their pangs. It is for 
this reason that they so frequently enter 
into men and animals* Possession ap- 
pears to have been quite frequent, and 
madness was generally regarded as one 
of its results. Psellus, however, mentions 
that some physicians formed an exception 
to the prevailing opinions, attributing to 
physical w'hat was generally attributed 
to spiritual causes, an aberration which 
he could only account for by the material- 
ism which was so general in their pro- 
fession. He mentions incidentally the 
exploits of incubi as not unknown, and 
enters into a long disquisition about a 

* This was a very old notion. St. Basil seems to 
have maintained it very stronglj-. Cudworth's Ini* 
Sjfitem, vol. ii. p 648. 
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devil -who was said to be acquainted willi 

Armenian, 

We find, then, that, all tlirciugh the 
middle ages, most of the crimes that were 
afterwards collected by the inquisitors in 
the treatises on witchcraft were known ; 
and that many of them -were not unfre- 
quently punished. At the same time the 
executions, during six centuries, were 
probably not as numerous as those which 
often took place during a single decade 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
In ^the twelfth century, however, the 
subject passed into an entirely new phase. 
The conception, of a witch, as we now 
conceive it— that is ■ to say, of a woman 
.who had entered i.nto a deliberate compact 
with Satan, vcho was endowed with the 
power of working miracles whenever she 
pleased, and who was continually trans- 
ported through the air to the Sabbatli, 
wfeere she paid her homage to the Evil 
One — first appeared.* The panic created 
by the belief advanced at first slowly, but 
after a time with a fearfully accelerated 
rapidity. Thousands of victims were 
sometimes burnt alive in a few years. 
Every country in Europe was stricken 
with the wildest panic. Hundreds of the 
ablest judges were selected for the extirpa- 
tion of the crime. A vast literature was 
created on the subject, and it was not 
until a considerable portion of the 
eighteenth century had passed away, that 
the executions finally ceased.* 

I shall now endeavour to trace the 
general causes wiiich produced this out- 
burst of superstition. We shall find, I 
think, that in this, as in its earlier phases, 
sorcery was closely connected w’ith ^ the 
prevailing modes of thought on religious 
subjects ; and that its history is one of the 
most faithful indications of the laws of 
religious belief in their relation to the 
progress of civilisation. 

The more carefully the history of the 
centuries prior to the Reformation is 
studied, the more evident it becofiies that 
the twelfth century forms the great turn- 
ing^ point of the European intellect. 
Owing to many complicated causes, which 
it would be tedious and difficult to trace, 
a general revival of Latin literature 
had then taken place, which profoundly 
modified the intellectual condition of 

* Maury, p. 11S5. 

* The last judicial execution in Europe was, I believe, 
in Switzerland, in 1782 (Michelet’s Sorci^re* p. 41^), the 
last law on the subject, the Irish Statute, which wa# 

not repealed till i8ai* 
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Eurttpc, aiKl which, therefore, implied 1 
dnd ii«ces.fitated a imxli.Scatiofi of the 
popular belief For the Srst time^ for 

I iiany centuries, we find a feeble spirit , of 
doubt comtetiog the spirit' of credulity; 

II ruricisitj for purely secular knowledge 
replacing, in some small degree, the^ 
p4s4on for theology ; and, a pnse» 
ciy«iice of these things, a diminution of 
ifie cositemptuous hatred with which all 
who were external to Christia.nity had 
!»en regarded. In every department of 
thought and of knowledge, there was 
nmnife^ed a vague disquietude, a spirit 
of restless and feverish anxiety, diat 
com rusted strangely with the preceding 
liM-pr. The long slumber of untroubled 
orthcHloxy was broken by many heresies, 
wlikh, though often repressed, seemed 
in each succeeding century to^ acquire 
new force and consistency. Manichseisha, 
which had for some time been smoulder- 
ing in the Church, burst into a fierce flame 
among the Albigenses, and was only 
quenched by that fearful massacre in 
which tens of thousands w'ere^ murdered 
at the instigation of the priests. Then it 
was that tlie standard of an impartial 
philosophy was firat planted by Abelard 
in Europe, and the minds of the learned 
were distracted by subtle and perplexing 
doubts concerning the- leading doctrines 
of the faith. Then, too, the teachings of 
a stem and uncompromising infidelity, 
flashed forth from . Seville , and . from 
Cordova ; and the form of Averiws began 
to assume those gigantic proportions, 
which, at^a later period, overshadowed ' 
the whole intellect of Europe, and almost 
persu^ed some of the ablest men that 
the reign of Antichrist had .begun/' At ■ 
the same time, the passion for astrology 
and for the ^fatalism it implied revived 
with the revival of pagan learning, and 
penetrated into the halls of nobles and the 
palaces of kings. Every doubt, every 
impulse of reWlion against eccle^astical 
authority, alxive all, every heretical 

* Fur tl«> liwtory of this vary remarlcable movemoit, 

« the able e»wy of Eenau m Averrocs. Amonff 
tiMS Mahfwwdiwis, me mak was m great, that the 
tWIOf sa»® proaouaced k»gic and philosiophy to be the 
iw» i^reat enem’icf of their profos^ioa, ami ordered all 
b^Mmthmed^ngermnm^e^t&hohomU Among 
tlw Chmtmni, »t, IhomM Afinas devoted his gremus 
to coRtroiwsy ; and* for two or three centuries, 
m the grreat werks 5a Christeadom bore some 
»ark8 of AterroCT* M. Kemu has coiiected some 
cwwwf widence from the ItiiBaa painters of the 
century, of the po«»*»ce Averroes had 
^mumei k the fw^kr mmd. The three principal 
» Off agna » metwr® HA in the^nS 
BfjMito, at F1M.5 are MahoMswtt, and Averroos. 


opinion, was regarded as the direct insti 
gation of Satan, and their increase as th< 
measure of his triumph. Yet these things 
%vere now gathering darkly all around! 
Europe was begjinning to enter into thai 
inexpressibly painful period in which men 
have learned to doubt, but have not yet 
learned to regard doubt as innocent; in 
which the new mental activity produces 
a variety of opinions, while the old 

credulity persuades them that all but one 
class of opinions are the suggestions of 
the devil. The spirit of rationalism was 
yet unborn ; or if some faint traces of it 
may be discovered in the teachings of 
Abelard, it was at least far too weak 
to allay the panic. There was no in- 
dependent enquiry ; no confidence in an 
honest research ; ho disposition to rise 
above dogmatic systems or traditional 
teaching ; no capacity for enduring the 
sufferings of a suspended judgment. The 
Church had cursed the human intellect 
by cursing the doubts that are the neces- 
sary conseq uence of its exercise. She had 
cursed even the moral faculty by asserting 
the guilt of honest error. * 

It is easy to perceive that, in su^ih a state 
of thought, the conception of Satanic 
presence must have assumed a peculiar 
prominence, and have created a peculiar 
terror. Multitudes were distracted by 
doubts, which they sought in vain to 
repress, and which they firmly believed to 
be the suggestions of the devil. Their 
horror of pagans and Mahomedans 
diminished more and more as they acquired 
a relish for .the philosophy of which the 
first, or the physical sciences of which the 
second, were the repositories. Every step 
in knowledge increased their repugnance 
to the coarse materialism -which was 
prevalent; and every generation rendered 
the general intellectual tendencies more 
manifestly hostile to the Church. On the 
other hand, that Church presented an 
aspect of the sternest inflexibility. Rebel- 
lion and doubt were, in her eyes, the 
greatest of all crimes : and her doctrine 
of evil spirits and of the future world 
supplied her with engines of terrorism 
which she was prepared to employ to 
the uttermost. Accordingly we find that 
about the twelfth century the popular 
teaching began to assume a sterner and 
more solemn cast ; and the devotions of 
the people to be more deeply tinctured by 
fanaticism. The old confidence which 
had almost toyed with Satan, and in the 
very exuberance of an unfaltering faith 
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had mocked at his devices, was exchanged 
for a harsh and gloomy asceticism. The 
aspect of Satan became more formidable 
and the aspect of Christ became less 
engaging. Till the close of the tenth 
century, the central figure of Christian art 
had. been usually represented as a very 
young man, with an expression of un- 
troubled gentleness and calm resting on 
his countenance, and engaged in miracles 
of mercy. The parable of the Good 
Shepherd, which adorns almost every 
chapel in the Catacombs, was still the 
favourite subject of the painter; and the 
sterner representations of Christianity 
were comparatively rare. In the eleventh 
century all this began to change. The 
Good Shepherd entirely disappeared, the 
miracles of mercy became less frequent 
and were replaced by the details of the 
Passion and the terrors of the Last Judg- 
ment. The countenance of Christ became 
sterner, older, and more mournful. About 
the twelfth century, this change became 
almost universal. From this period 
writes oqe of the most learned of modern 
archaeologists, “Christ appears more and 
more melancholy, and often truly terrible. 

It is, indeed, the rex tremend^ majestatis 
of our Dies irse. It is almost the God of 
the Jews making fear the beginning of 
wisdom.”* In the same age we find the 
scourgings and the “ minutio monachi 
the practice of constant bleedings— rising 
into general use in the monasteries ;= anc^ 
soon after, the Flagellants arose, whose 
stern discipline and passionate laments 
over prevailing iniquity directed the 
thoughts of multitudes to subjects that 
were well calculated to inflame their 
imaginations. Almost at the same time 
religious persecution, which had been for 
many centuries nearly unknown, amid 
the calm of orthodoxy, was revived and 
stimulated. In the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, Innocent III. instituted 
the Inquisition, and issued the first appeal 
to princes to employ their power for the 
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^ Didron, Iconografhte chretienne, Histoire de Dieu 
(Pans, i 843)» p. 262. See, however, for the whole 
histo^ of fins very remarkable transition, pp. 255-273. 
Tothis I mayadd, that about the thirteenth centu^, 
Ike representations of Satan underwent a correspond- 

“d more 


becomes that, befoip the invention of printing-, paintine- 
was the most faithful mirror of the popular mind ; anf 
that there was s^rcely an intellectual movement that it 
feneral terrorism of this period, 
de Prance, tom. vii. pp, 140, 141. 

- Madden vol. i, pp. 35^395 ; Cabinis. 
physiques et moraux, tom. u. pp.. 77-79, ■ 

PART I, 


, suppression of heresy; and, in Hit course 
01 the followinjsr centurv, the new tribunal 
was introduced ; or, at least, executions 
tor heresj' had taken place in several srreat 
countries in Europe. 

K terrorism which was thus created 

r'u conflict between an immutable 
Oiiurch and an age in which there was 
some slight progress, and a real, though 
faint spirit of rebellion, gradually filtered 
aown to those who were far too Ignorant 
to become heretics. The priest "in the 
pulpit or in the confessional ; the monk 
in ins intercourse with the peasant; the 
h lagellant, by his mournful hymns, and by 
the spectacle of his macerations ; abo\'e 
all, the ^ inquisitor, by his judgments, 
communicated to the lower classes a sense 
ot batanic presence and triumph, which 
they naturally applied to the order of 
ideas with which they were most con- 
versant In an age which was still 
grossly Ignorant and credulous, the popu- 
lar faith was necessarily full of grotesque 
superstitions, which faithfully reflected 
the general tone and colouring of religious 
teaching, though they often went far 
beyond its limits. These superstitions 
had once consisted, for the most part, in 
wild legends of fairies, mermaids, giants, 
and dragons : of miracles of saints, con- 
flicts m which the devil took a prominent 
part, but was invariably defeated, or 
illustrations of the boundless eflicacv of 
some charm or relic. About the twelfth 
century they began to assume a darker 
hue, and the imaginations of the people 
replied in the details of the witches’ 
oabbath, and in the awful power of the 
ministers of Satan. The inquisitors 
traversed Europe, proclaiming that the 
devil was operating actively on all sides ; 
and among their very first victims, w'ere 
p^sons who were accused of sorcery, and 
who were of course condemned.^ Such 
condemnations could not make the belief 
m the reality of the crime more unhesi- 
tating than it had been, but they had a 
direct tendency to multiply the accusa- 
tions. ^The imaginations of the people 
were riveted upon the subject, A con- 
tagious terror was engendered. Some, 
whose minds were thoroughly diseased* 
persuaded themselves that they were in 
communion with Satan ; ail had an in- 
creasing predisposition to see Satanic 
agency around them. 

To these things should be added a long 

* .Garinet, p. 75. ' , / „ , 
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and political events, into 
mliiih it to enter, for they have 

U'fv Lifrlv tkvn painted with inafi' filers 
hv an iJiysiriou^ writer.* 

A \rrHe nt" irHecuritv and w'ptchednes?^, 
o»’’i'n ridng fo afendute dt^^pair, had been 
diliu-ad nmon^ ihe peopk^^aiid had en- 
girJiTrJ the dark imaj^inalion^, and Jhe 
mii^d iinJ rehtdiiou's pa^^Jons, which, in a 
*iypvr‘4)-joas ag-r, are their necessary 
It has always beers ob- 
‘w,r\ed by the irii^iiisilors that a large 
pfi^p.»rliori of those who w^ere condemned 
tk) ifir flames mere woman, w’hose lives 
had iwii clayded by mma great sorrow ; 
and that musk, which sossllies the pas- 
and allays the biiterness of regret, 
had an e.\traordinary power over the 
pOHSessfrd/ 

ihsdrr the intluences W'hicli I have" 
aUeniptrd to trace, the iiolion of wdtdi. 
rraft was reduced to a nioredefmite form, 
and acquired ao iricTeasing prominence 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Most oi I he causes that produced it, 
advanced by I heir very nature with, an 
accelerating force, and the popular 
ifria|(ifMiiaii became more arid more 
faicinaied by the subject. In tlie four- 
teenth century, an event occurred which 
was irtil calculated to give a fearful 
impiike fa ihe terrorism ; and w'hkh may, 
in4^€t^d, be justly regarded as one of the 
inmt appalling in the history of humanity. 

J allude, of course, to the black deatfi. ■ 
A great, iforman physician has lately in- ; 
ves^tigated, with much skill and learning, 
ilie history of that time ; and he has 
recorded tils opinion tliat, putting aside 
all eiaggerated accounts, the number of 
those who died of the pestilence during 
the six years of its continuance may 
estimated, b)' a very moderate com-imta- 
tkm, at t»‘enty-five millions, or. a fourth 
pari of the inhabitants of Europe.^ Many 
great towns lost far more than half their 
|»puktion ; rniiny country districts were 
almost deprspulated. 

It would be scarcely possible to con- ' 
cciye^an event fitted to act with a more 
terrific force upon the imaginations of 
men. Even in our own day, we know 
how great a degree of religious terror 
k inspired by a pestilence ; but, in an 
age when the supernatural character of 
disease was universally believed, an afflic- 
tic5ft of such unexampled magnitude 

* 4tS S&ri'iirw, » i*, 

s Efidpmk'M of /Ar MiMk p, 

wteftfeted a.»4 defeCrilW tbk fNWttikmae. 


I prcxIuceJ a consternatioo wiiich ^almost 
j amounted to madness. One of itsAlrst 
1 effects was an enortnous increa.se of the 
j wealth of the clergy by the legacies of 
I the terror-stricken victims. The sect of 
; the Flagellants, which had been for. a 
: century' unknowm, reappeared in tenJo.ld 
j- numbers, and almost every part of Europe 
i resounded ivltli I heir hymns. Then, too, 

' arose the dancing mania of FIand.ers and 
Germany, when thousands assembled 
with slfange cries and gestures, over- 
awing by their multitudes all authority, 
and proclaimings amid their wnid dances 
and with shrieks of terror, the power and 
the triumph of Satan. V It has been ob- 
served that t.h.is form of madness^ raged, 
wdth an especial violence in the dioceses , 
of Cologne and Trlrves, in. wdiich witch- ' 
craft was afterwmrds m,ost .prevalent.®' 
In Switzerland and in some parts of 
Germany the plague was ascribed to the 
poison of the Jew^s; and though the 
Pope made a noble effort to dispel tlie 
illusion, immense numbers of that un- 
happy race w’ere put to death. Some 
thousands are said to have perished in 
Mayence alone. More generally, it was 
regarded as a divine chastisement, "or 
as an evidence of Satanic powder; and 
the most grotesque explanations w^ere 
hazarded. Boots with pointed toes had 
been lately introduced, and w'ere supposed 
by many fo have been peculiarly offensive 
to the Almighty.3 What, how'ever, we 
have especially to observ’e is, that the 
trials for witchcraft multiplied , with a 
fearful rapidity A 

In the mteenth and sixteenth centuries 
they may be said to have reached their 
climax. The- aspect which Europe, then 
presented w'as tnat of universal an,archy 
and universal terrorism. The intellectual 
influences which had been long corroding 
the pillars of the Church had done their 
w’ork, and a fearful moral retrogression, 

* Hecfeer, jp. 8«,, Tlie dancers often imag'ined them- 
selves to be immersed in a stream of blood. They were 
habitually exorcised., 

^ There is still an annual festival near Treves in 
commemoration of the epidemic. Madden, voL i. p. 4^(0. 

3 iiecker, p. 82. 

4 Ennmoser, ///sk n. p, 150. I may 

here notice, by way oi illustration, two facts In the 
history of art. The first is, that those ghastly pictures 
of the dance of death, which were afterwards so 
popular, and which represented an imaginative bias . 
of such a wild and morbid power, began in the four- 
teenth century {Peignot, Sur ks Banses des Moris, pp. 
ai6*3i). ^ The second is, that in this same century the 
ba.»-rdiefs on cathedrals frequently represent men 
kneeling down before the devil, and devoting them- 
setives to him as his servants (Martonne, PUti du 
Mmtn p. i^). 
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aggravated by the newly-acquired eccle-. 
siastical w’.ealth^ accompanied the intel- 
lectual advance. Yet, over all this chaos, 
there was one great conception domina- 
ting unchanged. It was the sense of sin 
and Satan ; of the absolute necessity of a 
correct dogmatic system to save men 
from the agonies of hell. The Church, 
w’hich had long been all-in-all to Christen- 
dom, ■ was . heaving in wrhat seemed the 
last throes of dissolution , ' The boundaries 
of religious thought were all obscured. 
Conflicting tendencies and passions were 
raging wdth a tempestuous violence, 
among men iwho wxre absolutely incap- 
able of enduring an inteJk^ctual suspense, 
and each of the opposing sects proclaimed 
its distinctive doctrines essential to salva- 
tion. Doubt w^as ' almost universally 
regarded as criminal and error as dam- 
nable ; yet the first was the necessary 
condition, and the second the probable 
consequence, of enquiry. Totally unac- 
customed to independent reasoning, be- 
wildered by the vast and undefined fields 
of thought, from vtfliich the opposing 
arguments were drawn ; with a profound 
sense of iSie absolute necessity of a correct 
creed, and of the constant action of Satan 
upon the fluctuations of the will and of 
the judgment; distracted and convulsed 
by opposing sentiments, which an un- 
enlightened psychology attributed to 
spiritual inspiration, and, above all, 
parched with a burning longing for 
certainty ; the minds of men drifted to 
and fro under the influence of the wildest 
terror. None could escape the move- 
ment, It filled all Europe wflth alarm, 
permeated with its influence all forms of 
thought and action, absorbed every ele- 
ment of national life into its ever-widen- 
ing, vortex. 

There certainly never has been a move- 
ment which, in its ultimate results, has 
contributed so largely to the emancipa- 
tion of the human mind from all supersti- 
tious terrors as the Reformation. It 
formed a multitude of churches, in which 
the spirit of qualified and partial scepti- 
cism that had long been a source of 
anarchy, might expatiate with freedom, 
and be allied with the spirit of order. It 
rejected an immense proportion of the 
dogmatic and ritualistic conceptions that 
had almost covered the whole field of 
religion, and rendered possible that 
steady movement by which theology has 
since then been gravitating towards the 
moral faculty. It, above all, diminished 


the prominence of clergy ; anti tlius pre- 
pared the way for that general secularisa- 
tion of the European intellect, which is 
such a marked characteristic of modern 
civilisation. Yet, inappreciably great 
are these blessings, it w'ould be idle to 
deny that, for a time, the Reformation 
aggravated the very evils it was intended 
to correct, it was, for a time, merely an 
exchange of masters. The Protestant 
asserted the necessity and certainty of iiis 
distinctive doctrines, as dogmatically and 
authoritatively as the Catholic. He be- 
lieved in his own infallibility quite as 
firmly as his opponent' believed in the 
infallibility of the Pope. It is only by a 
very slow process that the human mind 
can emerge from a system of error ; and 
the virtue of dogmas had. been so in- 
grained in all religious thought, by the 
teaching of more than twelve centuries, 
that it required a long and painfiil dis- 
cipline to weaken what is not yet des- 
troyed, The nature of truth, the limits of 
human faculties, the laws of probabilities, 
and the conditions that are essential for 
an impartial research, w^ere subjects with 
which even the most advanced minds 
were then entireiy unfamiliar. There 
was, indeed, much cultivation of logic, 
considered in its most narrow sense ; but 
there was no such thing as a comprehen- 
sive view of the whole field of mental 
science, of the laws and limits of the 
reason.- There was also no conviction 
that the reason should be applied to every 
department of theology, with the same 
unflinching severity as to any other form 
of speculation. Faith always presented 
to the mind the idea of an abnormal intei- 
Jectual condition, of the subversion or 
suspension of the critical faculties. It 
sometimes comprised more than this, but 
it always included this. It was the oppo- 
site of doubt and of the spirit of doubt. 
What irreverent men called credulity, 
reverent men called faith ; and although 
one word was more respectful than the 
other, yet the two w'ords were with most 
men strictly synonymous. Some of the 
Protestants added other and moral ideas 
to the word, but they firmly retained the 
intellectual idea. As long as such a con- 
ception existed, a period of religious con- 
vulsion was necessarily a period of 
extreme suffering and terror ; and there 
can be little doubt that the Reformation 
was, in consequence, the most painful 
of all the transitions through which the 
human intellect has passed. 
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If ihe miilfe-r hi* ^ipirit iif 

l!»,' iare|^o*r>^ r.’-tn.jrk'^, be mill already 
hjiie pi;ri%:r%k\i fhi'ir application to the 
!H-<.!.iry ot rail. In order that men 

^ir.npJi h-bviein ml itieir intellecls 
iiiiHt Ictve hi‘einairiili 4 ri--ed with the co?i- 
irptiooi A' Satanic poma!r and Satanic 
pri'M^n^e. and they mast ilw^e 

miili ,tn unfaltermg belief. In 
i,ffJer that witchcraft should.be pro- 
Hiifieiit, the imai^'inaiioiis of men must 
I'ia\e been so farciblj directed to tbe^e 
4ir!iJt-s yf hii i ef, as to li ni^e and govern 
the hahitiial current of tbeir^ tliooghts, 
iinJ to produce a strong disposition to see 
Safiink: agency around them. long 
tfaifi of clrcunHnnces, which culramated 
in the Reformations had diiTu-fed through 
tfiiri^tendom a religious terror w'hich 
giadaiillyca areas! the horizon of thought, 

I rfalingki general uneasiness as to the 
fiifare of the Church, and an Intense and 
vi\iJ sense of Satanic presence. These 
inilyfrives mere, it is true, primarily 
coiinected mhtli abstruse points of specu- 
lative belief, but they acted in a^twmfold 
mariner ujKm the grosser superstitions of 
the people. Although the illiterate cannot 
follow the more infiricate speculations 
of their teachers, they can, as I .have 
said, catch the general tone and character 
of Ibouglil w’hich these speculations pro- 
duce, and they readily apply them to their 
own sphere of thougfiit. Besides this, the 
upper clasps, being tilled witli a sense of 
Satanic presence, will be disposed to 
l^elieve in the reality of any I'listory of 
witchcraft They will, therefore, prose- 
cute the witches, and, as a necessary 
conseguence, stimulate the delusion. 
When the belief is confined to the low’-er 
class, its existence will be languishing 
and unprogressive. But when legislators 
denounce it in their laws, and popes in 
tlieir bulls ; wdien priests inveigh against 
it in their pul pits, and inquisitors burn 
tlpysands^at the stake, the imaginations 
of men will be inilaoied, the terror will 
prove ''contagious, and the consequerit 
delusions be multiplied. Nowr, po|^s and 
legislators,^ priests and inquisitors, will 
do these tilings just in pro^rtion to the 
flrinricss of their belief in the conceptions- 
i have noticed, and to the intensity writh 
which their imaginations have" l^n 
directed to those conceptions by religious . 
ttiTorisai. 

We have a striking illustration of the 
iaftuence upon witchcraft, of the m<^es 
of thought whicli the Reformation for a 


5 time sustained in the life of Luther. No 
^ ciiigie feature was more dearly marked 
;■ in 'his character than an intense and 
passionate sense of sin. He himself often 
, described, in the most graphic language, 
i iiow\ in the seclusion of his monastery at 
Wittenberg, he had passed under the very 
' shadow of death, how the gates of hell 
seemed to open beneath Iiis feet, and the 
sense of hopeless wretchedness, to make 
life itself a burden. While oppressed by 
the keenest sense of moral unwortliiness, 
he was distracted by intellectual doubt. 
He oii.lv arrived at the doctrines of Pro- 
testantism after a long and diffi.cult 
enquiry, struggling slowly through suc- 
cessive phases of belief, uncheered for 
many years by one word of sympathy, 
and oscillating painfully between oppos- 
ing conclusions. Like all. men of vivid 
imagination who are so circumstanced, 
a theological atmosphere was form.ed 
about his mind, and became the medium 
through which every event was contem- 
plated. He was subject to^ numerous 
strange hallucinations and vibrations of 
judgment, which he invariably attributed 
to the direct action of Satan- Satan 
became, in consequence, the dominating 
conception of his life. In every critical 
event, in every mental perturbation, he 
recognised Satanic power. In the 
monastery of Wittenberg, he constantly 
heard the Devil making a noise in the 
cloisters; and became at last so accus- 
tomed to the fact, that he related that, on 
one occasion, having been awakened by 
the sound, he perceived that it was onfy 
the Devil, and accordingly went to sleep 
again. The black stain in the castle of 
Wartburg still marks the place where he 
dung an ink-bottle at the Devil. In the 
midst of his long and painful hesitation 
on the subject of transubstantiation, the 
Devil appeared to him, and suggested a 
new argument. In such a state of mind 
he naturally accepted, with implicit faith, 
every anecdote of Satanic miracles. He 
told how an aged minister had been- in- 
terrupted, in the midst of his devotions, 
by a devil who was grunting behind him 
like a pig. At Torgau, the Devil broke 
pots and basins, and flung them at the 
ministeris head, and at last drove the 
minister’s ■ wife and servants half crazy 
out of the house. On another occasion, 
the Devi! appeared in the law courts, in 
the character of a leading barrister, 
whose place he is said to have filled with 
the utmost : propriety. Fools, deformed 
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persons, the blind and the dumb* were 
possessed by devils^. Physicians, indeed, 
attempted to explain these infirmities by 
natural causes ; but those physicians were 
ignorant men ; they did not know all the 
power of Satan. Every form of disease 
might be produced by Satan, or by his 
agents, the witches ; and none of the 
infirmities to which Luther was liable 
were natural, but his ear-ache was 
peculiarly diabolical. Hail, thunder, and 
plagues are all the direct consequences 
of the intervention of spirits. Many of 
those persons who were supposed to have 
committed suicide, had in reality been 
seized by the Devil and strangled b 3 diim, 
as the traveller is strangled by the robber. 
The Devil could transport men at his wall 
through the air. He could beget children, 
and Luther had himself come in contact 
with one of them. An intense love of 
children was one of the most amiable 
characteristics of the great Reformer ; 
but, on this occasion, he most earnestly 
recommended the reputed relatives to 
throw the child into a river, in order to 
free their house from the presence of a 
devil. As, a natural consequence of these 
modes of thought, witchcraft did not 
present the slightest improbability to his ' 
mind. In strict accordance with the 
spirit of his age, he continually asserted 
the existence and the frequency of the 
crime, and emphatically proclaimed the 
duty of burning the witches.* 

I know, indeed, few stranger, and at 
the same time more terrible pictures, than 
are furnished by the history of witchcraft 
during the century that preceded and the 
century that followed the Reformation. 
Wherever the conflict of opinions was 
raging among the educated, witchcraft, 
like an attendant shadow, pursued its 
course among the ignorant ;® and Pro- 
testants and Catholics vied with each 
Other in the zeal with which they prose- 
cuted it. Never was the power of imagi- 
nation—that strange faculty which casts 
the shadow of its images over the whole 
creation, and combines all the phenomena 
of life according to its own archetypes — 
more strikingly evinced. Superstitious 
Sand terror-stricken, the minds of men 
w^ere impelled irresistibly towards the 
miraculous and the Satanic, and they 

1 CoLloquia MensaUa, Erasmus was an equally firm 
believer in witchcraft (Stewart's Disseriaiton^ p. '57). 

2 This co-existence has been noticed by many writers; 

and Naud^ no, 1 11) observes, that nearly 

■■ all 'the heresies^ previous /to; the 'Reformation, had been 
also accompani^ by an outburst of sorcery. 
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found them^ 'upon every side. The 
elements^ of imposture blended so curi- 
ously ^ with the elements of de.lU'Sioii, 
that it is now impossible^ to separate 
them. Sometimes an ambitious woman, 
braving the dangers of her act, 
boldly claimed supernatural p'Ower, 
and the haughtiest and the m.o.st 
courageous cowed humbly in her pres- 
ence. Sometimes a husband attempted, ' 
in the watch courts, to cut the tie which 
his church had pronounced indissoluble ; 
and numbers of wives have, in conse- 
quence, perished at the stake. Sometimes 
a dexterous criminal availed himself of ■ 
thy. panic; and, directing a charge of 
w'itchcraft against his accuser, escaped 
himself wfith impunity. Someti.mes, too, 
a personal grudge was avenged by the 
accusation, or a real crime w^as attributed 
to sorcery ; or a hail-storm, or a strange 
disease, suggested the presence of a witch. 
But, for the most part, the trials repre- 
sent pure and unmingled delusions. The 
defenders of the belief were able to main- 
tain that multitudes had voluntarily con- 
fessed themselves guilty of commerce with 
the Evil One, and had” persisted in their 
confessions till death. Madness is always 
peculiarly frequent during great religious 
or political revolutions ;* and, in the 
sixteenth century, all its forms were ab- 
sorbed in the system of witchcraft, and 
caught the colour of the prevailing pre- 
disposition. ® Occasionally, too, we find 
old and half-doting women, at first con- 
vinced of their innocence, but soon falter- 
ing before the majesty of justice, asking 
timidly, whether it is possible to be in 
connection with the Devil without being 
conscious of the fact, and at last almost 
persuading themselves that they had done 
what was alleged. Very often, the terror 
of the trial, the prospect of the most agonis- 
ing of deaths, and the frightful tortures 
that were applied to the weak frame of 
an old and feeble woman, 3 overpowered 
her understanding ; her brain reeled 
beneath the accumulated sufFering, the 
consciousness of innocence disappeared, 
and the wretched victim went raving to 

* Buckle’s Mzs£,f vol. i. p, 424, 

* Calmeil. 

3 For a frightful catalogue of fte tortures that were 
employed In these cases, see Scott' s.Dzscmfery'qf:Wfick- 
crafi (London, 1665), pp. it, la. . All the old treatises 
are full of the subject, Sprenger ■ recommends the 
tortures to ' be continued two^ or three days, till ^the 
prisoner was, as he expresses it, ‘*deoeater quasstion- 
.■atus"(Pars HI Quasst. 14, 15)- The tortures were .all 
the more horrible., because , it was generally believed 
that the witches had charms to deaden 'their eflfect,.' 
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tbc fhnM-%, i'or., lru:td that wa^ ^hml 
ft* ^ink rvff i.ito perdition. The i£ea! 
t’l ihf* i:* - in \!iriiul4tirig ?he per* 

I u:i.Hi%4siifi5li4:giri^^ It was displayed 
in Ciermany Franre, Spain, Italy, 
I'i-irtJ.’r-, Sm'eJr?i, Eiyt^latidt and Scot* 
An cdd writer who lamlially ap- 
pr lunJ oftFe tr^i'^uT tc-IK us tfiati in tlie 
pnnifii'e of i'.nno alont\ eight or ten 
fiiquisaors were ron^fantly caiiployed ; | 
an I he adJi that, in one year, the nurnhcr 
fd i-H'i^nns fliry condemned amounted to^ 

4 ; and iliat during several of 

flw hiicterding \iars, the victims seldom 
fell below one hundred/ 

it natural flut a body of learned 
fiieri like the incpiisitors, whose habits of 
thought were eiiiincfitly retrospective, 
*,h<‘Mjld haw forintd general theories 
I tmneiliiig the phimomcna of sorcery with 
past and reducing them to a 

form. We accordingly find 
tfi.il , in thr course of ahiiut three centuries, 
a \a,st iiterature was formed upon the 
subject. The dilferent forms of witchcraft 
were all carefullyclassiiiedand associated 
with particular dcx'trines ; the wdiole philo- 
sophy of the Satanic was minutely investi- 
gated, and the prevailing mode of thought 
enibcxiiecl in countless treatises, which 
were onre regarded as masterpieces of 
0 ‘rtliCK:h‘»x iliccilogy. 

It li» very difficult for us in the present 
day to do justice to these- w'orks, or to 
realise the points of view from which they 
were written. A profound scepticism on 
all subjecls connected with the Devil 
iinderlies the opinions of almost eveiy 
educated man, and renders it difficult 
even to concci%"e a condition of thought 
in which that spirit w’as the object of an 
intense and realised belief. An anecdote 
which involves the personal intervention 
of Satan is now regarded as quite as 
intrinsically absurd, and unworthy of 
serious attention, as an anecdote of a 
fairy or of a sylpli. When, therefore, a. 
modern reader turns over the pages of an 
old treatise on witchcraft, and finds hun- 
dred of such anecdotes related with the 
gravest assurance, he is often inclined to .. 
depreciate very unduly the intellect of an 
author who re|jresents a condition of | 
tfioiiglit so unlike his own. The cold | 
Indilference to human suffering which ^ 
these WTiters display gives an additional 
bias to his reason; while their extra- 
ordinary pedanlry, their execrable Latin, 

* Sf ir.A, cap. sib 
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and their gross scientific blunders, 
furnish ample materials for his ridicule. 
Besides this, Sprenger, who is at once 
the most celebrated, and, perhaps, the. 
most credulous iiiembcr of his class, un- 
fortunately for his reputation, made, some 
ambitious excursions into am^tlier field, ^ 
and immortalised himself by a series of 
etymological blunders, which have been 
! the delight of all succeeding scholars^ 

But tvlien all these qualifications have 
been made— and, wnth the exception of 
the last, they would all apply to any 
other writings of the same periGd-— it is, I 
think, impossible to deny mat the books 
in defence of the belief are not only far 
more numerous than the later works, 
against it, but that they also represent 
for more learning, dialectic skill, and. 
even general ability. For many centuries 
the ablest men were not merely unwilling' 
to repudiate the superstition ; they often 
pressed forward earnestly, and with the 
most intense conviction, to defend it. 
Indeed, during the period when witch- 
craft was most prevalent, there v^ere few 
writers of real eminence who did not, on 
some occasion, take especial- pains to 
throw the weight of their authority into 
the scale. Thomas Aquinas was pro- 
bably the ablest writer of the thirteenth 
century, and he assures us that diseases 
and tempests are often the direct acts of 
the Devi! ; that the Devil can transport 
men at his pleasure through the air; 
and that he can transform them into 
any shape. Gerson, the Chancellor of 
the University of Paris, and, as many 
think, the author of TAe Imitation, is 
justly regarded as one of the master-intel- 
lects of his .age ; and he, too, wrote .'in 
defence of the belie£ Bodin was unques- 
tionably the most original political philo- 
sopher who had arisen since Machiavelli, 
and he devoted all his learning and acute- 
ness to crushing the rising scepticism on 
the subject of witches. The truth is, 
that, in those, ag.es, ability was no guar- 
antee against e.rfor; because the single 

J be assures «s, is derived from Fe and 

minus, because women have less faith than men (p. 65). 
Malefidendo is froin male de fide sentiendo. For dia- 
foolus we have a choice of most instructive derivations. 
It comes I* a dia quod est^ duo, et bolus quod est mor- 
sellus. quia duo occidit, scilicet corpus et animam. Et 
secundum etymologiam, licet Grascc, interpretetur dia- 
bolus ckusus ergastulo : et hoc sibi convonit cum non 
permittitur sibi nocere quantum vellet. Vel diabolus 
quasi defiuens, quia defluxit, id est corruit, et spedaliter 
et localiter'* (p. 41). If the reader is curious in these 
matters, he will find another astounding" instance of 
verbal criticism, which I do not venture to quote, in 
Bod’ia, X>hfmn. p. 40. 
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employment of the reason was to develop 
and expand premises that were furnished 
by the Church. There was^ no such thing 
as an unconipromising and unreseri^ed 
criticism of the first principles of teach- 
ing ; there was no such thing as a revolt 
of the reason against conclusions that 
were strictly drawn, from the premises of 
authority, in our age, and in every other 
age of half belief, p.nnciples are often 
adopted without being fully developed. 
If a conclusion is drawn from them, 'men 
eiiqu,ire, not merely whether, the deduc- 
tion is correct, but also whether its result 
seems intrinsically probable ; and if it 
does,, not appear so, they will reject the 
conclusion, without absolutely rejecting 
the premise. In the ages of witchcraft 
an inexorable logic prevailed. Men were 
so firmly convinced pf the truth of the 
doctrines they were taught, that those 
doctrines became to them the measure 
of probability, and no event that seemed 
to harmonise w’ith them presented the 
slightest difficulty to the mind. They 
governei;| the imagination, while they 
subdued the reason, and secular con- 
sideration;^ never intervened to damp 
their assurance. The ablest men were 
not infrequently the most credulous ; be- 
cause their ability was chiefly employed 
in discovering analogies between every' 
startling narrative and the principles of 
their faith*, and their success was a 
measure of their ingenuity. 

It is these considerations that give the 
writings of the period I am referring to 
so great an importance in the history of 
opinions, and which also make it so 
difficult for us to appreciate their force. 
I shall endeavour to lay before the reader, 
in as concise a form as I am able, some 
of the leading principles they embodied ; 
which, acting on the imagination, con- 
tributed to produce the phenomena of 
witchcraft; and, acting on the reason, 
persuaded men that the narratives of 
witches were antecedently probable.* 

It Was universally taught that innumer- 
able evil spirits were ranging over the 
world, seeking the present unhappiness 
and the future ruin of mankind ; that these 

* Tlie principal authority on these matters is a lar^e 
collection of Latin works (in great part written by 
inquisitors), extending over about two centuries, and 
published under the title of Malleus Maleficarum (the 
title of Sprenger's book). It comprises the works of 
Sprenger, Nider, Basin, AfoHtor, Gerson, _Murner, 
Spina, Laurentius. Bemardus, Vignitus, Grillandus, 
&c. I have noticed a great many other works in their 
places, and the reader may find reviews of many others 
m Madden and Plancey. 
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spirits w'erefalle.n angeFs, who had retained 
many.,, if not all, the angelic capacities ; 
and that they, at all events, possessed a 
power and wisdom far transcending the 
limits of human faculties. .From tliesc 
conceptions many important consequences 
were evolved. If these spirits are for 
ever hovering around us, it was said, it 
is surely not improbable that we should 
meet some signs of their presence. If 
they delight in the smallest misfortune 
that can befall mankind, and possess far 
more than human capacities for inflicting 
suffering,, it is not surprising that they 
should direct agai.nst men, the energies 
of superhuman malice. ^ If their highest 
object is to secure the ultimate ruin of 
man, we need not ivonder that they should 
offer their services to those who would 
bribe them by the surrender of their 
hopes. That such a compact can be 
made — that it is possible for man to direct 
the energies of evil spirits — was estab- 
lished by the dearest authority, ■ ‘ Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live w'as the 
solemn injunction which had been more 
than once repeated in the Levitical code ; 
and the history^ of the witch of Endor 
furnishes a detailed description of the 
circumstances of the crime. The Fathers 
had denounced magic with a unanimous 
dnd unvarying voice, and the writings oi 
every nation bear traces of the univer- 
sality of the belief. In an age which 
was essentially retrospective, it was 
impossible to name a tenet which could 
seem more probable, for there was 
none which was more closely connected 
with antiquity, both ecclesiastical and 
profane. 

The popular belief, however, not only 
asserted the possibility and continued 
existence of witchcraft, it also entered 
into many of what we should now deem 
the most extravagant and .grotesque, de- 
tails. In the first place, one of the most 
ordinary operations of the witch, or of 
the Devil acting at Ijer command, was to 
cause tempests, which it was said^ fre- 
quently desolated the fields of a single 
person, leaving the rest of the country 
entirely Untouched. If any one ventured 
to deny that Satan possessed, or was 
likely to exercise this power, he was 
speedily silenced by a scriptural prece- 
dent. We read in the Old Testament 
that the Devil, by the Divine permission, 
afflicted Job ; and that among the means 
which he employed w'as a tempest which 
destroyed the house in which the sons of 
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tl* pafrlinii The deM:ri.p*- | 

iMn, ill ihf h'H'k of Rrvelatiori, . of tfie i 
fmt 4»^ch who hild the four wind^, and ! 
to wIh»iti If ghen to afflii'i the earlli, ; 

^ » 4ho geiifr.illy a*'SCHia!ed with this ' 
iHliif, tor, as Si. Xu|^u>tine fells u^, the.. 
'4 .rj is eqaalh applitaWe to 
v^T I'ud spirit s. Besides this, the Devil 
lihAa^s spoken of the prince of 
ihf mr. Ills immense knomdedge and 
If is iiTtnitmse pm t*r would place the im- 
mediate causes of atmospheric disturb- 
ances at his Jispoal ; and the sodden 
ftrnpc*'! woiili, iliert-forcs be no violation 
pf natural law's, but simply an ^^stance ■ 
pf ilicif applicatu'm b} superhuman |K?wer, 
These cotisidera! Ions were, it was thought, 
sulTiderst to remcjie all sen^e of the anle- 
Cfdeni imp? inability of the facts which 
Wiifc allr gi J , but every uncertainty was 
dispcdled b> I he uniform teaching .of the 
Church. At all times, the Fathers and. 
tlie ineJiata! s»'sint^ had taught, like the 
t«?adjer^ of every other religion in the 
Mme tarly stage of dvili^^ation, that all 
file imwe reniarkabie atmospheric changes 
resulted from the direct intervention of 
spirits/ Rain s»eems to have been com- 
monly assiiKiated, as it still is in the 
Church of England, with the intervention 
of the Deity; hut wind and hail were 
peculiar identified with the Devil. If 
the Devil could originate a tempest, it 
follow'cd, as a necessary consequence, 
that mb dies whi^ had entered into com- 
pact with him had the same power. 

The same prinnplevS of argument ' 
applied to disease. The Devil had af- 
flicted Job with horrible diseases, and 
might therefore afflict others. ■ Great 
pTf^tilences were constantly described in 
the Old Testament as the acts of .the 
angels ; iind the Devil, by the permission 
of Ac Deity and by virtue of nls angelic 
capacities, might tijerefore easily produce 
them. Tile history’ of the demoniacs 
proves that devils” could master and 
derange the bodily functions ; and, there- 
fore, to deny that they could produce 
disease, would be to impugn the veracitv 
of ihesc narratives ; and the later ecclesi- 
astical testimony on the subject, if not 
unanifiiaus, was, at least, extremely 
strong. As, therefore, the more striking 
atmospheric disturbances were .ascribed 
generally to the Devi! ; and, when the ' 
injury was spread over a small area,, to 

* «*iirer»a3ity tiiiii fodiief, m an early stage 

«rf »« Buckk'* Mui$s>yg irdt i. p. 


I witches; so, the pestilences which deso- 
I fated nations w’ere deemed supernatural ; 
! and all strangeand unaccountablediseases 
I that fell upon an individual, a result of 
the malice of a sorcerer. If the witch 
could produce disease by her incantations, 
there w^as no difficulty in believing that 
she could also remove it.*^ 

These propositions were unanimously 
and firmly believed. They were illustrated 
by anecdotes, the countless numbers of 
which can, only be appreciated by those 
mdio have stuclied the literature at its 
source. They vrere indelibly grai’en^ on 
the ininds' of men by hundreds of trials 
.and .of execiitio.ns, and they were ad- 
mitted by a!.most ..all the ablest men in 
ChristeoiJiom. 

There w’ere other details, how^ever, 
wAich excited considerable discussion. 
One of the most striking of these was the 
transportation of witches through the air. 
That an old woman could foe carried some 
hundreds of miles in a few minutes on a 
broomstick or a goat, or in any other way 
the Devil might select, wouldj in the 
present day, be regarded as so essentially 
and grotesquely absurd, that-^it is pro- 
bable that no conceivable amount of 
testimony w^ould convince men of its 
reality. At the period of which I am 
writing, this rationalistic spirit did un- 
doubtedly exist in a few minds ; for it is 
noticed, though w^ith extreme contempt, 
by some of the writers on the subject, 
wAo treated it as a manifest' mental 
aberration ; but it had not yet assumed, 
any importance. The measure of pro- 
bability was still essentially theological ; 
and the only question that was asked 
was, how far the narratives conformed 
wnth the theological conception of a spirit- 

* Tliere ^can^ he^ Htde doubt that considerable 
amount of poisoning' was* mixed up with the witch 
cases. In ages when medical knowledge was^s,canty, 
and pw.t-mortcm examination unknown, this crime was 

S jculiarly dreaded, and appeared peculiarly mysterious. 

n the other hand, it is e<|ual!y certain that the witches 
constantly employed their knowledge of the property 
of herl:^ for the purpose of curing disease, and that 
they attained, in this respect, a skill which was hardly 
ojualled by the regular practitioners. To the evidence 
which .Michelet has collected on this matter, I may add 
a striking imssage from ^.Grillandus': Qjuandoque 
veto provenit febris, tussis, dementia, phthisis, : hy- 
dropsis, aut aliqua tumefactio camis in .corpora, sive 
apostema extrinsecus apparens; quandoque vero in- 
trin^e apad intestina aiiquod apostema sit adeo 
terribiie et incurabile quod nulla pars raedicorum id 
sanare et removere potest, nisi accedat alias maleficus, 
sive sortilegus, qui contrariis medelis. et remediis. segri- 
tudinem ipsam maleficam tollat, quam facile et brevi 
towporc removere potest, caeteri yero medtei qui artem 
ipsius raedkinae profitentur nihil valent et nesciunt 
afferre remediurn {MaU, Mol. vol. iL pp. 393^ 394). 
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On this p^oint there seemed, at first sight, 
much difficulty, and considerable in- 
genuity was applied to elucidating it. 
Satan," it was remembered, had borne 
Qirist through the air, and placed him 
on a pinnacle of the temple ; and there- 
fore, said St, Thomas Aquinas, if he 
could do this, to one body he could do it 
to all The prophet Habakkuk had been 
transported by a spirit from Judea to 
,Baby,lon, and Philip the Evangelist had 
been the object of a similar miracle. St. 
Paul had likewise been carried, perhaps 
in the body, into the third heaven. 

This evidence was ample and conclu- 
sive ; but other perplexing difficulties 
arose. Nothing in the witch trials ivas 
more minutely described than the wfitclies* 
Sabbath, and many hundreds of women 
had been burnt alive for attending it. 
Occasionally, however, it happened that, 
when a woman had been condemned on 
this charge by her own confession, or by 
the evidence of other wfitches, her husband 
came forward and swore that his wife 
had not left his side during the night in 
question. The testimony of so near a 
relative rgight, perhaps, be explained by 
perjury; but other evidence was adduced 
which it was more difficult to evade. It 
w^as stated that women were often found 
lying in a state of trance, insensible to 
pain, and without the smallest sign of 
life ; that, after a time, their conscious- 
ness returned ; and that they then con- 
fessed that they had been at the witches’ 
Sabbath. These statements soon attracted 
the attention of theologians, who were 
much divided in their judgments. Some 
were of opinion that the witch was labour- 
ing under a delusion of the Devil ; but 
they often added that, as the delusion 
originated in a compact, she should, 
notwfithstanding, be burned. Others sug- 
gested a bolder and very startling ex- 
planation. That the same portion of 
matter cannot be in two places at once, is 
a proposition which rests entirely on the 
laws of nature ; but those laws have no 
existence for the miraculous; and the 
miracle of transubstantiation seems to 
destroy all the improbability of the pluri- 
presence of a human body. At all events, 
the Devil might furnish, for the occasion, 
a duplicate body; in order to baffle the 
ministers of justice. This latter opinion 
became extremely popular among theolo- 
gians ; and two famous Catholic miracles 
were triumphantly quoted in its support. 
St, Ambrose was, on one occasion, cele- 
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brating mass in a church at Milan, wlien 
he suddenly paused in the midst ot the 
service. His head sank upon the altar, 
and he remained motionless, as in a 
trance, for the space of three hours. The 
congregation waited silently for the bene- 
diction. At last, the consciousness of the 
saint returned, and he as»urecl his hearers 
that he had been officiating at Tours at 
the burial of St. !^fartin, a statement 
w'hich vras, of course, in a few, days, 
verified. A similar miracle w^as., related 
of St. Clement. This early saint, in the 
midst of a mass at Rome, was called 
away to consecrate a church at Pisa. His 
body, or an angel who had assumed its 
form, remained^ at Rome ; but the saint 
w^as at the same time present at Pisa, 
-where he left some drops of Mood upon 
the marble for a memorial of the rnirade.* 
On the whole, the most general opinion 
seems to have been, that the witches were 
sometimes transported to the Sabbath In 
body, and sometimes in spirit ; ia.nd that 
devils occasionally assumed their forms 
in order to baffle the sagacity of the 
judges.® 

Another important and much discussed 
department, was the connection between 
evil spirits and animals. That the Devi! 
could assume the form of any animal ^ he 

* Sptoa., De Siri^his (1522), cap. xi. 

* All the phenomena of somnambulism were mixed 
up with the question. See, e.g-., Spina, cap. x. and xi„ 
where it is fully discussed. Many curious notions were 
held about somnambulism. One opinion was, that the 
somnambulists had never been baptised, or had been 
baptis^ by a drunken priest. 

3 This bejief was probably sustained by the great use 
made of animals in Christian symbolism as representa- 
tives of moral qualities. In different districts different 
animals were supposed to be in especial connection 
with spirits. Delrio mentions that the ancient Irish 
had such a veneration for wolves that they were accus- 
tomed to pray for their salvation, and to choose them 
as godfathers for their children (Thiers’ Supersi. vol. 
ii. p. 198). Beelzebub, as is well known, was god of 
files, “par ce qu’il. n'y avoit ms une mouche en son 
temple, comme on diet qu’au Faiais de Venise il n’y a 
pas one seuie mouebe et au Palais de Toli&de qu’il n’y 
en a qu’une, qui n’est ^as chose estrange ou nouvelle, 
car nous lisonsqueles Cyrdnaiques, apr& avoir sacrifid 
au dieu Acaron, dieu des mouches, et les Grecs 4 
Jupiter, surnommd Myiodes^, e’est 4 dire mouchard, 

. toutes^Ies mouches s’envolaient en une nude, comme 
nous lisons en Pausanias^ In Arcadicis et en Pline au 
livre xaeix. cap. 6" (Bodin, Dimon. p, 15;. Dancing 
bears and other intelligent animals seem to haye been 
also . connected with the Devil ; and an old council 
anathematised at once magicians who have abandoned 
their Creator, fortune-tellers, and those “ qui ureas aut 
similes bestias ad ludum et perniciem simpiiciorum 
circumfemnt^ — “for what fellowship can there he 
between Christ and Belial?” (Wier, De Freest, Deem. 

S 57 )* ascription of intdiigence to. animals was 
generm 'through, the ^ middle ages, .but it was .most 
prominent .in me Celtic race._ See'.'a" curious chapter 
on mystic animals in Dalyell's SupersHtions of Scot- 
landf and '^s®* the ess^ of Renan on Celtic Poetry. 
’ Muratori(2l»/r^, Had, Dies, xxtx.) quotes an amusing 
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1 * 4 . Ii4\c Weit generally 

anJ If presented no difficulty 
iho-r wbu renieiiibered that file first: 
apfcaranie v( tfial f^rsonage on earth 
%id^k a-K ;s serpent, and lhat mom ocm- 
virfui h i;ion of devils had entered into 
a lii'Til siiine* St, Jerome also assures 
that, in I lie desert, Sr. Antony had 
met a ceniayr ami a faun— a little man 
«,*! ith liofn^ gfcni’ing from his forehead— 
p?ssiblj devils;* and at all 
rvent*, at a later period, the lives of the 
>ai?iis rcpreienl e\il spirits In the form of 
animals not unffeqyent. ^Lycanthropy, 
hfmt‘vcr, t'c the tranisformation of witches 
into wolves, pren^nted more difficulty. The 
history of Nthuchadnezzar^andtheconver- 
siofi of were, it is true, ^eagerly 

alleged in support of its |*H>ssibiHty ; but 
it wan inip4)ssible to forget that St. 
Aygiisfine appeared to regard lycan- 
throp) as a uhk% and that a canon of 
I lie tJuuiicil (?f Ancyra had ernphaticaJly 
coiiJfinnt'd the belief. On the other 
hand, that t'clicf had been very widely 
difused among the ancients. It had 
biTii accepted by many of the greatest 
and most orihodox theologians, by the 
intiuisitors who were commissioned by 
the pops, and by the law courts of most 
countries. The evidence on w^hich it 
rested was very curious and definite. If 
the witch was wounded in the form of an 
aniiriiih she retained that wound In her 
feuman form, and hundreds of such cases 
wtm alleged before the tribunals. Some- 
tiines the hunter, having severed the paw 
of Ills assailant, retained it as a trophj; 
but when he opened his bag, he dis- 
covered in it only a bleeding hand, which 
he recognised as the hand of his wife/ ' 


P*«wf® ff«tt A writer df th« century, cesn* 

ref»«^ t 4c^ wlikh m that century was "moved 
Iby l%« tfwrit i'i Fylht>. ‘ 

® Vita S, F»»li 

» " LV*»fcpre l<wpw-garmji 8»t: atteftAejpar Vir- 

f w€, &]4tn, StrahM, F<,»n|iwTij«,s Mela, I>i0n3riitis Afer, 
arnwi, r! pmt leu* Junsconiulte* et d^memomanes 
f!rs derawrt *i^-tles. A pesne a’«0i«i«K;ait-on i ea 
d-frtitrr #oas L«ii« XIV. (Plancey, ZVcif, 

IWw, in his chapter on Lycanthre^y, 
Aftil in mjr i«wn «laf ^ Madden Ivoi i pp. 334-358), have 
«»llcrteiJ awMiticwal authorities. StT Augustiee 
nwfiws thr wuhject witls es»ii.iikrab1e hesitatimi, hot cm 
li«s whi^’e wcliom, »» i have mM, towards iacreduKty 
f M, lih, mviii c 17, iS). He also tells os that In 
BO tifw® !!■« were mmt innlDiBepers, who were said 
to pf® their fitw-if dro« in cheese, and thus to 
them mt.o an | /Ii4. In the Sa& laws of the 
itili ciwtittjfy there it a ctirtoiis enactiweat “ that any 
has devoured a mm should «mconvk>* 
to ftned » sous '* (Garinet, p. d|. To ««®te down 
ta- a »l*r ttgrwd, wc find, accofsimg* to &o4m* Para- 
f *r*a, tile chief pfeyakiaa of Henry I¥„ 
m lycaatliropy. There hi ptmnMy 


■ The lai.f class of anecdotes I shall notice 
is that which appears to have grown out 
of the Catholic conception of celibacy. I 
mean the accounts of the influence of 
witchcraft upon the passions. 

It is not difficult to conceive the order 
of ideas that prtxluced that passionate 
horror of the fair sex. which Is such ^.a 
striking cliaracteristic of , ojd .Catholic 
theology. Celibacy was universally re- 
garded as the highest form of virtue, and 
in order to make it acceptable, theolo- 
gians exhausted all the resources of their 
eloquence in describing the iniquity of 
those whose charms had rendered it so 
rare. Hence the long and fiery. disquisi-,. 
tions on the unparalleled malignity, the, 
inconceivable subtlety, the frivolity, the 
unfaithfulness, the unconquera.bly evil , 
propensities of women, winch were the 
terror of one age, and which became the 
■■amusement of the next. It is not very 
easy to read these diatribes with perfect 
gravity; but they acquire a certain melan- 
choly significance, from the fact that the 
teaching they^ represent bad probably a 
considerable influence in predisposing 
men to believe in witches; arvi also in 
producing the extreme callousness with 
which the sufferings of the victims were 
contemplated. The question why the 
immense majority of those who were 
accused of sorcery should be women, 
early attracted attention ; and it was 
generally answered, not by the sensi- 
bility of their nervous constitution, and 
by their consequent liability to religious 
monomania and epidemics, but by the 
inherent wickedness of the sex. .There 

no eounitry m Europe— perhaps no country m the' 
world— ia which some form of this superstition has not ' 
existed. 'It raged, however, especially where wo.h’es, 
abounded— among ^ the Jura, in' Norway, Russia, 
Ireland (where the inhabitants of Ossory, according to 
Camden, were s.aid to become wolves once every seven 
years), in the Pyrenees and Greece. The Italian ■ 
women «.s«a|.ly became cats. In the East (as the 
Arabian^Nights show) many forms were assumed. . A 
French Judge named Boguet, at the end of the six- 
teenth century, devoted himself especially to the sub- 
ject, burnt multitudes of lycanthropes, wrote a book 
about thero,^ and drew up a code in which be permitted 
ordinary witches to be strangled before ' they were 
burnt, but excepted lycanthropes, who were to be 
burnt alive (Garinet, pp. 298-303). In the controversy 
about the reality of the transformation, Sodin. sup- 
ported the affirmative, and Binsfeldius the negative 
sid^ There is a form of monomania under which men 
believe ^themselves to be animals, which is doubtless 
the nucleus around which the system was formed— a 
striking instance of the development of the miraculous- 
See also Bour<|uelot, La Lycanthrt^ie. Among the 
many mad notions of the Abyssinians, perhaps the 
maddest is their belief that blacksmiths and potters 
can change themselves into hyaenas, and ought there- 
fewre to be excluded from the sacrament (Hecker, Epid. 
p. lao). 
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waS' no subject oo: which the old WTiters 
expatiated .with more indignant elo- 
quence, or wd,th more copious illustra- 
tioo/ Cato, they said, had declared that 
“ if the world w^ere only free from women, 
men would not be without the converse of, 
,tlie gods,’* Cicero had said, that **many 
..motives will urge men to . one crime, but 
that one passion will impel women to ail 
crimes.” Solomon, whose means of 
observation had in this respect been 
'exceedingly extensive, had summed up 
his experience in a long series of the 
most crushing apophthegms. Chrysos- 
tom only interpreted the general senti- 
ment of the Fathers, when he pronounced 
w^oman to be “ a necessary evil, a natural 
temptation, a desirable calamity, a domes- 
tic peril, a deadly fascination, and a painted 
ill. ” Doctor after doctor echoed the same 
lugubrious strain, ransacked the pages of 
history for illustrations of the enormities 
of the sex, and marshalled the ecclesiasti- 
cal testimonies on the subject with the 
most imperturbable earnestness and 
solemnily. Men who had most seriously 
formed this estimate of the great majority 
of wome* ; who esteemed celibacy the 
highest of virtues, and every temptation 
to abandon it the direct consequence of 
Satanic presence ; came, by a very natural 
process, to regard all the “ phenomena of 
love ” as most especially under the influ- 
ence of the DeviL Hence, those wild 
gleams of strange and grotesque romance 
w'hich, from time to time, light up the 
literature of witchcraft. Incubi and 
Succubi were for ever ^wandering among 
mankind, alluring by more than human 
charms the unTvary to their destruction, 
and laying plots which were but too often 
successful against the virtue of the saints. 
Sometimes, the witches kindled in the 
monastic breast a more terrestrial fire ; 
and men told, with hated breath, how, 
under the spell of a vindictive woman, 
four successive abbots in a German 
monp,stery had been wasted away by an 
unholy fiame.^ Occasionally, with a still 
more refined malice, the Evil One assumed 
the appearance of some noted divine, in 
order to bring discredit upon his char- 
acter; and an astonished maiden saw, 
prostrate . at her feet, 4he form of one 

» Sec^ e^cially tlie long' strangre chapter on the 

subject in Sprenger. 

» Sprenger, Pars I. Quasst. vii. At the request of 
St. Serenus and St. Equitius the angels performed on 
those saints a counteracting surgical operation (Nider, 
Formic di Mai.f c. y.)* 


w'hom she knew to he a bishop, aiitl 
wdiom she believed to be a saint, Nc^r 
w^as itonly among those who were bound 
to celibacy that the deadly influences were 
exercised. The witches m’ere continually 
disturbing, by their macliinatioiis, the 
joys of wedlock ; and none can tell how 
manyjiundreds have died in agonies for 
afflicting with barrenness the' marriage 
bed.® 

I make no apology for having d welt so 
long on a series of doctrines and argu- 
ments which the reader will probably 
deem very puerile, because their import- 
ance depends, not on their intrinsic value, 
but upon their relation to the history of 
I opinions. The follies of the past, when 
! they were adopted by the wisest men, are 
i well ’worthy of study; and, in the case 
before us., they furnish, I think, an 
invaluable clue to the laws of intellectual 
development. It is often and truly said, 
that past ages were pre-eminently credu- 
lous, as compared with our own ; yet the 
difference is not so much in the amount 
of the credulity, as in the direction which 
it takes. Men are always prepared to 
accept, on very slight evidence, what they 
believe to be exceedingly probable. Their 

^ See the curious story of St. Sylvanus, Bishop 
Nazareth, in Sprenger (Pars IL Quasst. i, cap. xi.). 
The Devil not only assumed the appearance of this 
holy m.an_j.m order to pay his addresses to a lady, but 
when discovered, crept under a 'bed, suffered himself to 
be dragged out, and declared that he was the veritable 
. bishop. Happily, after a time, a miracle was wrought 
which cleared the reputation of the calumniated prelate. 

3 As few people realise the degree in w-hich these 
superstitions were encouraged by the Church which 
claims infallibility, I may mention that the reality of 
this particular crime was implied, and its perpetratons 
anathematised, by the provincial councils or synods of 
Troyes, Lyons, Milan, Tours, Bourges, Narbonne, 
Ferrara, St. Malo. Mont Cassin, Orleans, and Grenoble, 
by the Rituals of Autun, Chartres, Fdrigueux, Atun, 
Evreux, Paris, Angers, Arras, Chalons, Bologna, 
Troyes, Bourges, Alet, Beauvais^, Meaux, Rheims, &c., 
and by the decrees of a long series of bishops (Thiers, 
Stt^. 1 ''^* cli* viL). It was held, as far as I 

khow without a single exception, by all the inquisitors 
who presided at the witch-courts, and Sprenger gives a 
long account of the methods which were generally 
employed in convicting those who were accused of the 
crime. Montaigne appears to have been the first who 
openly denied jt, ascribing to^ the imaginatiOT what the 
orthodox ascribed to the Devil ; and tliis opinion seems 
soon to have become a characteristic of free-thinkers in 
France ; for Thiers (who wrote in i^8) complains that 
** Les esprits forts et les Hbertins qui donnent tout A la 
nature, et qui ne jugent des choses que par la raison, 
ne veulent pas se persuader que^de nouvcatix-marids 
puissent par Partince et la malice^ du demon estre 
emp^ehds de se rendre le devoir conjugal " (p* 567) — a 
very wicked incredulity — “puisque i’Eglise,^ qui est 
1 conduite par le Saint-Esprit, et qui par consequent ne 
■ peut errer, reconnoit qu’il se fait par I'opdration du 
1 ddmon'" (p, The same writer shows that the 

i belief existed in the Church in the time of Theodosius 
[ (p^ j68). . The last sorcerer who was burnt in France 
parari^^ on fhds charge (Garinet, p. 356), 
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!{'u ultlitiately deter- 

I'liir’ic**^ flw details of tbeir creed, a.nd^ it is 
i? H'll' fXTpc'iudi} fhangioi^ under the influ- 
f fu e of rnili-atian. In the middle ages, 
iPd jfi six?etnth,and the 'fc^giamiig of 
I in' M'U''riicefith centiines, the measure of 
%d\ esscntLilly thKsIogical. 
seemed fa breathe in atmosphere 
! Ii.i t m'as eni if el} unsecular. Their intel- 
ler tual and imaj^nnative conceptions were 
all coloured by theological asscM:iations ; 
md they arcepted with cheerful alacritj 
any anecdote which harmonised with their 
liahitiial rnediiailons. The predisposition 
to believe in tiie miraculous was so great, 
iha? it consfrucled, out of a few natural 
facts, this vast and complicated system of 
witchcraft ; accumulated around it an 
ifiiriirri'^e mass of the most %"aried and 
t ire um Stan! iai evidence; persuaded all 
I In* ablest men for many centuries that 
!t was incontestably true ; ^ conducted it 
tit^siiaken through the scrutiny of the 
kw-c.ourts of every European nation; and 
consigned tens of thousands of victims to 
a fearful and unlamented death. There 
was not the smallest desire to explain 
away or soften down miraculous accounts,, 
in order to make them harmonise with 
ei'perience, because the minds of men 
were completely imbued with an order of 
ideas that had no connection with experi- 
ence. could perceive evil spirits, 

untramnielled by tne laws of matter, 
actually hovering around us ; if we could 
observe them watching eveiy action wdth 
a deadly malignity, seeking with all 
the energies of superhuman power the 
misery of mankind ; and darkening with 
their aw’ful aspect every” sphere in w’hich 
we move ; if we could see the angel of 
destruction brandishing the sword of 
death over the Assyrian hosts, or over 
the streets of Jerusalem : and could 
behold Satan transporting Christ through 
the air, or the demoniacs foaming In' 
agony l^neath his grasp, we should 
probably reason on 'these matters in 
much the same spirit as the theologians 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Our minds would be so pervaded by these 
awful images, that they would form a 
measure of probability entirely different 
from that which is formed by the ordinary 
experience of life ; a nervous conscious- 
ness of the continual fireseoce of evil 
spirits would accompany us for ever; 
and ivoiild^ for ever predispose us to dis- 
cover manifestations cf their power, 

Tim fon^dng pages will, I trust, be 
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sufficient to elucidate the leading causes 
upon which, witchcraft depended. They 
will show that It resulted, not from acci- 
dental circumstances, individual eccen- 
tricities, or even scientific ignorance, but 
from a general predisposition to see 
Satanic agency in life. It grew from, 
and it reflected, the prevailing modes of 
religious thought; and it declined only 
when those modes were weakened or 
destroyed. In almost every period of the 
middle ages, there had been a few men 
who in some degree dissented , from the 
common superstitions ; but their opini.ons 
were deemed entirely incomprehensible, 
and they exercised no appreciable influ- 
ence *upon their contemporaries. Indeed, 
their doctrines being generally veiled in 
the mystical form, were so perverted and 
materialised, that they not unfrequently 
increased the prevailing gloom. ^ As long 
as the general credulity continued, as 
long as the minds of men were directed 
towards the miraculous and the Satanic, 
no efforts could eradicate the superstition. 
In such a condition of thought, men would 
always be more inclined to accept than to 
reject the evidence. They would refuse 
to scrutinise it with jealous suspicion ; 
and, though they might admit the exist- 
ence of some imposture, they would never 
question the substantial justice of the 
belief. Not until the predisposition was 
changed; .not until men began to recoil 
from these narratives, as palpably and 
grossly improbable ; not until the sense 
of their improbability so overpowered the 
reverence for authority, as to make them 
seek in every” way to evade the evidence, 
and to make them disbelieve it even 
when they were unable to disprove it, 
could this deadly superstition be rolled 
away. Its decline marks the rise, and 
its destruction the first triumph, of the 
spirit of rationalism in Europe. 

We frequently find, in the writings of 
the inquisitors, ' language which implies 
that a certain amount of scepticism was, 
even in their time, smouldering in some 
minds. It was not, indeed, sufficient to 
make any deep impression on* public 
opinion. It is identified with no great 
name,* and produced no great book; but 

® I siiould. periiaps, ia.aice oae. exception, to' ..this 
statement— Peter ot Abano, a very famous physician 
and philosc5pher of Padua, who died .in 1305. .He 
appears to have entirely denied the existence of demons 
and of miracles ; and to have attempted, by the assist- ,. 
ance of astrolpgry, to construct a general philosophy of . 
religion, casting the horoscope of each faith, and 
asenhing its rise and destiny to the influence of the 
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it was yet sufficiently evident to elicit the 
anxiety of some theologians. Those 
men,” wrote Gerson, “should be treated 
with scorn, and, indeed, sternly corrected, 
wdio ridicule theologians whenever they, 
speak of demons, or attribute to demons 
any effects, as if these things were entirely 
fabulous. This error has arisen among 
some learned men, partly through want' 
of faith, and partly through weakness and 

imperfection of intellect for, as Plato 

says, to refer everything to the senses, 
and to be incapable of turning away from 
them, is the greatest impediment to 
truth. ” * Sprenger also, i n a long chapter, 
instructed theologians hovr to meet a 
spirit of vague scepticism which had 
arisen among certain laymen ; “ -who had, 
indeed, no fixed method of reasoning, but 
were blindly groping in the dark, touch- 
ing now on one point, and now on 
another.” An assembly of doctors of the 
University of Cologne, which was held 
in 1487, lamented, and severely and 
authoritatively condemned, a still more 
startling* instance of rebellion, arising 
from a quarter in which it was least to 
be expected. When the panic was raging 
most fiercely in the diocese of Cologne, 
some priests had attempted to allay the 
alarm by questioning the reality of the 
crime. About thirty years later, Spina 
mentions 3 that, in some places, the innu- 
merable executions had aroused a spirit 
of most acrimonious opposition. Indeed, 
in the north of Italy, a positive rebellion 
had broken out, accompanied by a tone 
of incredulity which that theologian 
piteously laments. “ Most imprudent, 
most undevout, and most unfaithful men 
Will not believe the things they ought to 
believe; and what is still more lament- 
able, they exert all their mfiuence to 
obstruct those who are destroying the 
enemies of Christ” Such a conduct, 
Spina justly observes, was full of danger 
for those who were guilty of it, as they 
might themselves be justly punished for 
conniving at the crime ; and it was a 

stars. He was a discijjle of Averroes — perhaps the 
founder of Averroism, in Italy — and seems to^ have 
formed a school at Padua. When he was about eighty, 
"he was' accused of marie. It was said that he 'had 
acquired a knowledge of the seven liberal arts by seven 
familiar spirits whom he kept ^confined in a crystal ; 
but he died before the trial was concluded, so the 
inquisitors were obliged to content themselves by burn- 
ing his image. He was regarded as one of the greatest 
of magicians. Compare Na.nd&, (pp, 

Renan, Averroes (pp. 258, 259). 

* Mall MaL vdl. ii. p. 253, 

« Ibid. yol. i. pp, 460-468. ' 

3 , Vol. il. pp. 191, .299, '3od#.-v 


distinct reflection upon the Church wliicli 
was represented by the inquisitors ; and 
upon the Pope, by whom the inquisitors 
were commissioned. We find,, too, the 
clergy claiming, in a very peremptory 
tone, the supreme jurisdiction of these 
cases ; and occasionally alleging the mis- 
conduct of lay judges who had suffered 
witches to depart unharmed. AH this 
scepticism, however, appears to have been 
latent and undefined ; and it was not till 
1 563 that it was thrown into a systematic 
form by John Wier, in his treatise, De 
PrcBstigiis DcBmonum. 

Wier was a learned and able physician 
of Cleves. He was convinced as a doctor' 
that many of the victims were simply 
lunatics ; and, being a very humane man, 
was greatly shocked at the sufferings 
they endured. He was a Protestant ; 
and therefore, perhaps, not quite as much 
trammelled by tradition as some of his 
contemporaries ; though in the present 
day his reverence for authority would be 
regarded as an absolute infatuation. He 
had not the slightest wish to revolt against 
any of the first principles of the popular 
teaching, or even to free himself from the 
prevailing modes of thought. He was 
quite convinced that the world was peopled 
by crowds of demons, who were constantly 
working miracles among mankind ; and 
his only object was to reconcile his sense 
of their ubiquity with his persuasion that 
some of the phenomena that were deemed 
supernatural, arose from disease. He 
was of opinion that all the witches were 
labouring under the delusions of the 
Devil. They did not make an unholy 
compact, or ride through the air, or 
arouse tempests, or produce disease, or 
become the concubines of Satan ; but the 
Devil had entered into them, and per- 
suaded them that they had done these 
things. The idea of possession was thus 
so enlarged as to absorb the idea of witch- 
craft. The bewitched person w^as truly 
afflicted by the Devil, but the Devi! had 
done this directly, and not by the inter- 
vention of a witch, and had then throwm 
suspicion upon some old woman, in order 
^ that the greatest possible amount of suffer- 
‘ ing might be produced. Persons, he said, 
were especially liable to diabolical posses- 
sion, when their faculties were impaired 
by disease, and their tempers acidulated 
by suffering. In an eloquent and learned 
chapter on “the credulity and fragility 
of the female sex,” he s^ved, by the 
authority of the Fathers a®' the Greek 
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thiil women were peculiarly 
Mibjci't, to eul influences. He also showed 
I hat ihe witches* in mental, and moral 
inhrmifkM, waire pre-eminent among their 
lie argued that the ward translated 
wifih, in the I.Awitical law, may be trans- 
iofeil p4,hviini*r; and that the patristic 
fioliufi of the intercourse betw'een angels 
fcifitl the anieJiluvian wmmengwas Jnad- 
The gross jmprobabiiitjes of 
Mjme parts of the popular belief were 
ckarly eihibilfd, and iliustrated wflth 
much unnecessary learning'; and . the 
treatise W’as prefaced byan earnest appeal 
to the princes of Europe to arrest the. 
elfasian of innocent blood. 

The scepticism of this w'ork cannot be 
regarded as audacious, in fact, Wier 
siands alone In the history of w.|jch.craft ; 
and differs esseniially from all the later 
writers on the subject. He forms a link 
connecting tw’o periods ; he was as fully 
pt^rvaded by liie sense, of the miraculous 
as his opponents, and he never dreamed 
of restricting the sphere of the super- 
ructural. Such as it was, however, this 
bcKjk was the first attack of any import- 
ance on the received opinions, and'-excited 
among learned men considerable atten- 
tion. Three editions were publisl^, in 
a few’ years, at Basle and Amsterdam, 
which were then the centres ofi.ndependent 
thought It was translated into French 
in 1569. It was fallowed by a treatise, 
Ar LamiiSi and by a very curious cata- 
fogue of the leaders, and description of 
the organisatiem, of hell.* Shortly after 
the publication of these last works, a 
k»k appeared in reply, from the pen 
of Booin, the famous author of . the 
JRe^uMk^ and one of the most distin- 
gu.tshed pliilosophers in Europe. 

Eodin was esteemed, by many ■ of Ms 
contemporaries, the ablest man w'ho had 
then arisen in France; and the verdict 
Iws l»en but little qualified by later 
writers.® Amid ail the distractions of a 

_ « P ,endi,<mmAfik^0t of tihe prm- 

fipil »aurc» of ktoa-watkia skwt this fcwbjei.t. I lie 
tlw fiAi&eii of Mwentr-two |>rinc*s, and estim^tieii 
f »whiect8 m 7,405.^ devils. It is &oA quittf clear 
luj*# much he biflit*YiW c» the iuib|«rt, 

» A f«ry oM critk aad offoamt his views m 
wltcbcraA iinaintly mmkn ot Mm as *’C« premier 
Mwiaie de ia Fraeoe, Jean Bodia, <jMi &pris avoir par 
»m «wveijJett*« vivacity d'eMcit. accompairirfe d’ua 
^ugmaent tmtm m chose® divbest, 

ftAtiiriites «t dvsies, »e fust pent estre mim:o^mu 
p&m kmrm, «t eust «f«td oris nafallKWement de nmts 
p»r twl|ae iatrili^eece « il ©'eust kiwi des maniues 
^ de mu huaianitid 4 aoi cette dfeewKraanie." 

M,, I a?; 16a, s), Bayk (Mri. Mrl) pro 
Bkiia to have mm **mm rf tis* ad^or' 


disripated and an intriguiog court, and, 
all t.!ie labours of a judicial position, he 
had amassed an amount .of learning so 
vast and so various, as to place him in 
the very first rank of the scholars of his 
nation. He has also the far higher merit 
of bei.iig one of the chief founders of 
■political philosophy and poiitica,! history ; 
and of having anticipated on these sub-, 
jects many of the conclusions of our own 
'day. In his judicial capacity, he had pre- 
sided at some trials of witchcra:ft. He 
had brought all t.lie resources of . his 
scholarship .to bear upon the subject; 
and he had written a great part of. his 
Dimonomanie des Sorciers before' the., 
appearance of .the last w'ork of Wier, 

The Dimononianie des Sorciers is 
chfejfly an appeal to authority, which the 
author deemed on this subject so unani- 
mous and so conclusive, that it was 
scarcely possible for any sane man to 
resist it. He appealed to the popular 
belief in all countries, in all ages, and in 
all religions. He cited the opinions of 
an immense multitude of the greatest 
writers of pagan antiquity, and of the 
most illustrious of the Fatners. He 
showed how the laws of all nations recog- 
nised the existence of witchcraft ; and he 
collected hundreds of cases which had 
been investigated before the tribunals of 
his own or of other countries. He relates 
with the most minute and circumstantial 
detail, and with t,Iie most unfaltering con- 
fidence, all the proceedings of the witches* 
Sabbath, the methods which the watches 
employed in transporting themselves 
through the air, their transformations, 
their carnal intercourse wdth the Devil, 
their various means of injuring their 
enemies, the signs that lead to their detec- 
tion, their confessions when condemned, ., 
and their demeanour at 'the stake. ' As for 
the treatise of W^ier, he could scarcely find 
words to express the astonishment and 
the indignation with which he had perused 
it. That a puny doctor should . have 'dared 
to oppose himself to the authority of all 

cates of liberty of conscience of his time.”. In, ,our own 
day, Buckle (vol. i. p. *«)yj has placed him as an his- 
torian above Comines, and on a level with Machiavelli ; 
and liallam, speaking of the Republic, says, Bodin 
possessed a highly philosophical mi^,^unitm with the 
most ample stores of history and Jurisprudence. No 
former writer on politkal philosophy had been either 
to comprehensive in his scheme, or so copious in his 
knowledge ; none, perhaps, more original, more inde- 
pendent and fearless in his enquiries-^two men alone, 
indeed, could be compared with him — Aristotle and 
Machiavel*' {HtsL 0/ LiL vol. ii. p. 68 .) Dugald 
Stewart is equally encomiastic pp. S2"S4). 
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ages ; that he should have such a bound- 
less confidence in his own opinions, and 
such a supreme contempt for the wisest 
of mankind, -as to carp and cavil in a 
sceptical spirit at the evidence of one of 
the , most notorious of existing facts : 
this was, in truth, the very climax of 
human arrogance, the very acme of 
human absurdity. But, extreme as was. 
the aud.acity thus displayed, the impiety 
was St ill^ greater. Wier“had armed him- 
self against God.” His book vras a tissue 
of “ horrible blasphemies.” No one who 
is ever so little touched with the honour 
of God, could read such blasphemies with- 
out a righteous anger.” Not only had he 
dared to impugn the sentences of so many 
upright judges ; not only had he attempted 
to save those whom Scripture and the 
voice of the Church had branded as the 
worst of criminals ; he had even ventured 
to publish to the world the spells and 
incantations he had learned from a 
notorious sorcerer.* Who could reflect 
without consternation on the future of 
Christendom after such fearful disclo- 
sures f Who could question that the 
knowledge thus disseminated would mul- 
tiply to an incalculable extent the number 
of witches, would vastly increase the 
power of Satan, and would be productive 
of countless sufferings to the innocent ? 
Under these circumstances, so far from 
relaxing the prosecutions for witchcraft 
and sorcery, it was necessary to continue 
them with a redoubled energy ; and 
surely, no one could be the object of a 
more'just suspicion than a man who had 
written so impious a book, and who had 
shown such acquaintance with the secrets 

Corntiliius AgrippSi who had, been the master of 
, Wier. ^ He was Advocate-General at Metz, and had 
distinguished himselir by his efforts to prevent prosecu- 
tions for witchcraft, and by saving: the life of a peasant 
woman whom Savin the inquisitor wished to burn. 
He was, consequently, generally thought to be in 
league with the Devil ; and it is relati^ that, on his 
death-bed, he drew off from his neck a black dog, wbicdi 
was a, demon, exclaiming that it was .the cause of his 
perdition (Garin.et, pp. 121, 122). In his early days he 
had studied magic, and had apparently come to the 
conclusion that it rested either on imposture or on a 
superior knowledge of the laws of nature— a conclu- 
sion which he tried to enforce In a book on the vanity 
of science. He was imprisoned for a year at Brussels 
on the charge of magic, and ceaselessly calumniated 
after his death. Before Wier, probably no one had 
done so much to combat the persecution, and his repu- 
tation was sacrificed in the cause. (See Plancey’s 
Diet. Infem, art. Agrippa, and Thiers' Superst, vol. L 
pp. 142, 143.) Naudd has also devoted a long chapter 
to Agrlppa. Agrippa had not the good fortune to 
lease any class of theologians. Among the Catholics 
e was regarded with extreme horror ; and Calvin, 
in his work De Scandalis, treats him as one of the 
chief contemners of the Gospel. 


of SO impious a professic5ii. To pardon 
those whom the law of God condemned 
to death, was indeed beyond the provinc’e 
of princes. Those who were guilty of 
such an act had outraged the majest}’ of 
Heaven. They had virtually repudiated 
the Divine law, and pestilence a.na famine 
would inevitably desolate theirdoniinions.* 
One fata! example there had been, of a 
king tampering with liis duty in this 
respect. Charles iX. had spared the life 
of the famous sorcerer, Trois Echelles, 
on the condition of his informing agai,nst 
his colleagues ; and it is to this grievous 
sin that the early death of tiie king is 
most probably tO' be ascribed : “For the 
w’ord of God is very certain, that he wiio 
suffers a man worthy of death to escape, 
draws the punishment upon himself, as 
the prophet said to King Ahab, that he 
should die for having pardoned a man 
W'orthy of death. For no one had ever 
heard of pardon being accorded to 
sorcerers,”® 

Such were the opinions which w'ere 
promulgated, towards the dose of the six- 
teenth century, b}" one of tlie most ad- 
vanced intellects of one of the leading 
nations of Europe ; promulgated, too, 
with a tone of confidence and of triumph 
that showTS how fully the wmiter could 
count upon the sympathies of his readers. 
The Dimonomanie des Sorciers appeared 
in 1581, Only seven years afterw^ards, 
Montaigne published the first great 
sceptical work in the French language ; 
and, among the many subjects on which 
his scepticism was turned, witchcraft 
occupied a prominent place. It would 
be scarcely possible to conceive a more 
striking contrast, than his treatment of 
it presents to the works of Bodin and of 
Wier. The vast mass of authority which 
those writers loved to array, and by which 
they shaped the whole course of their 
reasoning, is calmly and unhesitatingly 
discarded. The passion for the miracu- 
lous, the absorbing sense of diabolical 
capacities, have all vanished like a dream. 
The old theological measure of proba- 
bility has completely disappeared, and is 
replaced by a shrewd secular common 
sense. The statements of the witches 
were pronounced intrinsically incredible. 
The dreams of a disordered imagination, 
Of the terrors of the rack, would account 
for many of them ; but even when it is 
impossible to explain away the evidence, 


* pp, 217, aaS. 
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it qu1tf‘ iinnecessary to believe it. 
” Thc*re nrr, ' ‘-Fd, proofs and argu- 

oH'ri’', iLat 4r^* toanded on experience 
4nJ fau^ I do not pretend to unravel 
ihfon I often cut them, as Alex'inder 
did the kn/i!. After all It is setting a 
fi!,,:!] value upitii our opinions to roast 
FTh/n aTiU* on account of We may 

n.e he aHe to discover an adequate splu- 
liori of some statements on the subject, 
hiif we shcmid consider —and he here 
arsticipaied a mode of argument which 
was destined long afterwards to assume 
a prominent place in theological 

controversy— that it is far more probable 
that our senses should deceive us, than 
that an old woman should be carried up 
a clilmney on a broomstick ; and^ that it 
is far less astonishing that witnesses 
should lic\ than that witches should per- 
l4>rm the acts that w’ere alleged.* 

It iins been justly remarked by Male- 
hranche, that Montaigne is an example 
of a wriicT wiio had no pretensions to foe 
a great reasoner ; but who nevertheless 
c.i,efci!iicd a most profound and general 
irtfluence upon the opinions of mankind. 
It is not, I. think, difficult to discover the 
explanation of the fact In an age which 
was still spell-bound by the fascinations 
of the past he applied to every question a 
judgment entirely unclouded by the ima- 
ginations of theologians, and unshackled 
by the dictates of authority. His origi- 
nalitj consists, not so much in his definite 
opinions or in his arguments, as in the 

f meral tone_^and character of his mind. 

e__was the first French author who had. 
entirely emancipated himself from the 
retrospective habits of thought that had. 
so long been universal ; who ventured to 
judge all ^questions by a secular standard, 
by the light of cornmon sense, by the 
measure of prolmbility w’hich is furnished 
by daily exfWrience. * He was, no doubt, 
perfectly aware that “ the laws of Plato, 
of the Twelve Tables, of the consuls, 
of tlie emperors, and of all nations and 
legislators' — Persian, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Eogllsh— had decreed capital penalties 
against sorcerers;’’ he knew that ^‘pro- 
phets, theologians, doctors, judges, and 
magistrates, had elucidated the reality of 
the cruTie by many thousand violent pre- 
sumptions, accusations, testimonies, con- 
.vict.ions, repe.ntances, and voluntary con- 
fessions, persisted in to death but he 

* 1*2 V. ai c, SI. ... ,t Bcdia, p. *5#., 


was also sensible of the extreme fallibility 
of the human judgment ; of the facility 
with w'hich the mind discovers, in the 
phenomena of, history, a re,flection of its 
preconceived notions and, of the rapidity 
wntli which systems of fiction are formed 
in a credulous and undiscriminating age. 
While Catholics, Protestants, and Deists 
. w’ere vying with each other in their adora- 
tion . of the past ; while the ambition of 
every scholar and of every theologian was 
to form around his mind an atmosphere 
of thought that bore no relation to the 
world that was about him ; while know- 
ledge was ' made the bond-slave of credu- 
lity, and those whose intellects were most 
shackled, by prejudice were regarded as 
the wisest of mankind, it was the merit 
of Alontaigne to rise, by the force of his 
masculine genius, into the clear world of 
reality ; to judge the opinions of his age, 
with an intellect that was invigorated but 
not enslaved by knowledge ; and to con- 
template the systems of the past, without 
being dazzled by the reverence that had 
surrounded them. He looked dowp upon 
the broad field of history, upon its clash- 
ing enthusiasms, its discordant *systems, 
the ebb and flow of its ever-changing 
belief, and he drew from the contempla- 
tion a lesson wfidely diiferent from his 
contemporaries. He did not, it is true, 
fully recognise those moral principles 
which shine wdth an unchanging splen- 
dour above the fluctuations of speculative 
opinions ; he did not discover the great 
laws of eternal development, which pre- 
side over and direct the progress of belief, 
infuse order into the seeming chaos, and 
reveal in every apparent aberration , a 
purpose and a meaning ; but he, at least, 
obtained an intense and realised percep- 
tion of the fallibility of the human intel- 
lect ; a keen sense of the absurdity of an 
absolute deference to the past ; and of the 
danger of punishing men with death on 
account of opinions concerning which we 
can have so little assurance. These things 
led him to suspect that witchcraft might 
be a delusion. The bent and character of 
his mind led him to believe that witchcraft 
was grossly improbable. He was the first 
great representative of the modern secular 
and rationalistic spirit. By extricating 
his mind from the trammels of the past, 
he iiad learned to judge the narratives of 
diabolical intervention by a standard and 
with a spirit that had been long unknown. 
The predisposition of the old theologians 
had been to , believe that the phenomena 
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of witchcraft were all produced by the 
Devil ; and when some manifest sig'ns of 
madness or of imposture were exhibited, 
they attempted to accommodate them to 
their supernatural theor}’. The strong 
predisposition of Montaigne was to regard 
witchcraft as the result of natural causes ; 
and, therefore, though he did not attempt 
to explain all the statements which he had 
heard, he was convinced that no conceiv- 
able improbability could be as great as 
that which w^ould be involved in their 
reception. This was not the happy guess 
of ignorance. It was the direct result of 
a mode of thought which he applied to all 
theological questions. Fifty years earlier, 
a book embodying such conceptions would 
have appeared entirely incomprehensible, 
and its author would perhaps have been 
burnt. At the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the minds of men were prepared for 
its reception, and it flashed like a revela- 
tion upon France. From the publication 
of the essays of Montaigne, we may date 
the influence of that gifted and ever 
enlarging rationalistic school, which 
gradually effected the destruction of the 
belief in •witchcraft, not by refuting or 
explaining its evidence, but simply by 
making men more and more sensible of 
its intrinsic absurdity. 

Thirteen years after Montaigne, Charron 
wrote his "famous treatise on Wisdom. 
In this work he systematised many of the 
opinions of Montaigne, but exhibited far 
less genius and originality than his pre- 
decessor. Like Montaigne he looked with 
aversion on the miraculous ; but, like 
Montaigne, his scepticism arose, not 
from any formal examination of evi- 
dence, but from a deep sense of the 
antecedent improbability. That which 
Montaigne had thrown into the form of 
strong doubt, Charron almost threw into 
the form of a denial. All through the 
seventeenth century^ the same modes of 
thought continued, slowly but steadily 
sapping the old belief; but, though the 
industry of modern antiquaries has 
exhumed two or three obscure works 
that were published on the subject,* those 

* Maury, pp, 221, 222. The prindpal of those writers 
was Naud^, whose A^ologie §our ies Grands Hommes 
Soupgonnez de Magie, contains much curious historical 
informatioa in an extremely tiresome form. Naud^ 
also wrote an exposure of the Rosicrucians, and a 
political work on Coups d*Etatt embodpng^ the prin- 
ciples of Machiavelli. He was the first librarian of the 
Mazarine library, in the foundatiQi|„of which he had a 
considerable part. Bayle {Pensies Dmerses, § ccxlL) 
calls him “ Dhomme de France qm avoit le plus de 
lecture.” He is said to have reconstructed some of 
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works never seem to have attracted any 
serious attention, or to Iia\'e had an} 
appreciable influence in, accelerating the 
movement. It presents a spectacle,^ not 
of argument or of conflict, but of a silent 
evanescence and decay. The priests con- 
tinued to exorcise the possessed, to prose- 
cute witches, and to anathematise as 
infidels all who questioned the crime. 
Many of the lawyers, reverting to the 
innumerable enactments in the law- 
books, and to the countless occasions on 
which the subject had been investigated 
by the tribunals, maintained the belief 
with equal pertinacity ; but outside these 
retrospective classes, the sense of the 
improbability of witchcraft became con- 
tinually stronger, till any anecdote which 
involved the intervention of the^ Devil 
was on that account generally ridiculed. 
This spirit was exhibited specially among 
those whose habits of thought were most 
secular, and w’hose minds ’were . least 
governed by authority.* Some great 
scholars and writers ivho were fully 
sensible of the improbability . of the 
belief, at the same time regarded the 
evidence as irresistible, and looked upon 
the subject with a perplexed and timid 
suspension of judgment. La Bruy^re 
said that the principles on which magic 
rests seem vague, uncertain, and vision- 
ary; but that many embarrassing facts 
have been attested by credible eye-wit- 
nesses, that it appeared equally rash to 
admit or to deny them, and that it was 
better to take a central position between 
the credulous who admitted all and the 
freethinkers who rejected all.® ^ Even 
Bayle seems to have looked upon it in a 
similar spirit.^ Descartes, though he did 
not, as far as I am aware, ever refer 
directly to the subject, probably^ exercised 
a considerable influence upon it, for the 
tendency of his teaching was to emapci- 
pate the mind from the power of tradition, 

the dances of the ancients, and to have executed them 
in person before Queen Christina, in Sweden .(Mag:nin, 
Origines du Thmire^ tom. i. p. 113). The Apohgio. 
was answered by a Capucin named D'Autun in a 
ponderous work called U Incriduliti Sfavanie. 

* Ce ..furent les esprits forts du commencement du 
dix-septi^me si^cle qui s’efforci^retit les premiers de 
combattre ip pr^ju^e regnant, de ddfendre de mal- 
heureux fous ou aindiscrets chercheurS' contre les 
tribunaux. II fallait pour cela du courage, car on 
risquait, en cherchant i sauver la t^te du prdvenu,' de 
passer soi-mdme pour un affidd du diable, ou^ce que ne 
valait pas mieuxi pour un incrddule.^^ Les Hbres jjen-, 
seurs, lesiibertinscommeonlesappelaitalors, n’avaient 
quej^u decrddit.” (Maury, p. aai.) 

* See the passage in Maury, p. aiq. 

3 Zbui., p. aao. 
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til philowf^iy, anJ to destroy 

the irs.'iteri.il notions that had long iMjen 
as^iMi/AieJ mith spirits. Malebranche 
iiTs^niion^ that in Ins time some of the 
pa^hamrnts li.id ceased to born mtches, 
and that m'lllitn their Jurisdicdon the 
huhiKt of witches had declined. He 
iriferreil from this, that the contagious 
poiwer of imagination had created manv 
of the phenomena. He analysed, with 
much acuJeness, the prcKess of thought 
which pri-xJiiced Ijcanthropy; but, being 
a pried, he found it necessary to add, 
that real sorcerers should undoubtedly be 
pul 10 death/ Voltaire treated the wmole 
subject willi a scornful ridicule; observed 
that since there had been philosophers in 
France, wilclies had became proportion- 
ately raie, arni summed up the ecclesias- 
tical auifioritks for the belief as emphati- 
rally as Spreiiger or Spina, but with a 
very diifeftiit object* 

In liie first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the civil |X)wer uniformly exerted its 
eriergicf^ for the destruction of witches. 
It wm Ixtween the publication of the 
works of Montaigne and of Charron that 
ijoguel wras presiding at the tribunal of 
St. Claude, where he is said to have burnt 
6«» persons, chieffy for lycanthropy. A 
few years later, the fifty executions at 
Douay, which I have already mentioned, 
look place ; and, in 1642, Cardinal Mazarin 
wrote a letter to the Bishop of Evreux, 
congratulating him warmly on the suc- 
cessful zeal he had manifested on the 
subject® Toirards the middle of the cen- 
tury, however, the growing incredulity 
Imd reached those in pow’er; the prosecu- 
tions for witchcraft became more rare and 
languid and, in 1672, Colbert directed 
the magistrates to receive no accusations 
of sorcery, and commuted in many cases 
the capital punishment for the crime into 
a sentence of banishment It was when 
some of tiiese commutations had been 
fnade that the Parliament of Rouen 
drew up an extremely remarkable address 
to the king, protesting, in a strain of high 
religious fervour, against the indulgence 

* Jf la Vdfilit Mt. ii. js. 3» C. 6. 

^ » He saiJ : Toa» Im ^rm 4t sans excep- 

Um €?urent aa TOuvair^de h mAgm, L'EgHse co»- 
tifumuA to^ymm ia, »»p«, maw «!!« y crut towjoursi. 
Ell# n’ejsccwiwyaia |»iBt Iw sorckrt oowme des fou», 
trninpl*, niitii mmmss dm temmoi qai 
M com««rc« a^ec l«$ diaWes," 
ii)uL art. Snp^rstiiim^ Tlij# i fedSeir# to foe 
q*ite tiTB#, kit it: wm a stiikingr of tte Uae« 
m of m^k caoaltl my so, immkf 

fek caum 

$ ©Min#*, f . 


as directly contrary to the Word of. God, 
to all the precedents, of French law, and 
to all .the traditions of the Christian reli- 
gion/ After this time but .few trials for 
■sorcery took place — ^that of the Marshal 
of Luxembourg, in i68i, was, perhaps, 
the most remarkable — for the scepticism 
on the subject had already beco.m.e very 
marked, and in the last twenty years of 
the seventeenth century, only , seven sor- 
cerers seem to have been burnt In France., 
Still later, in 171S, the Parliament: of 
Bordeaux burnt a man upon this charge. 
After this period there were, i.ndeed, one 
or two trials, but the prisoners , were 
acquitted ; the star of Voltaire had arisen 
above the horizon, and the unsparing 
ridicule which ' his followers cast upon 
every anecdote of witches, intimidated 
those who did not share in the incredu- 
lity. The formularies fur exorcism still 
continued as they continue to the present 
day in Roman dathollc rituals, and they 
were frequently employed all through the 
eighteenth century ; but the more edu- 
cated members of the clergy for tijie most 
part allowed the subject to fall into 
neglect, and discouraged the attempts of 
some of the order to revive it. Those 
who still clung to the traditions of the 
past must have found much difficulty in 
accounting for the progress of the move- 
ment. That Satan should occupy such 
an extremely small place in the minds of 
men was very lamentable, but that the 
miraculous signs of his presence should 
have so completely disappeared was ex- 
ceedingly perplexing. At the beginning 
of the present (nineteenth) century, the 
Ablk Fiard published a work designed to 
explain the difficulty. .He showed that 
the philosophers and revolutionists of the 
last century were the representatives of 
the old sorcerers, that they acted under 
the direct inspiration of Satan, and that 
their success was entirely due to Satanic 
power. Lest, however, it should be said . , 
that this represented rather the ^ moral 
than the miraculous influence of the Evil 
One, he added that many great and 
startling miracles had accompanied the 
philosophic movement, and that these 
miracles had not even yet ceased. The 
cures of Mesmer and the prophecies of 
Cagliostro should both be ascribed to 
supernatural agency ; but the most start- 
ling of all the signs of diabolical presence 
was the ever-increasing popularity of 


» Garioct, pp, 337, 344, 
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ventriloquism. On this last subject, we 
are happily not left to our own unassisted 
conjectures, for some learned divines of 
the fourteenth century had solemnly deter- 
mined that man w^as designed to speak 
by his mouth ; and that, whenever he 
spoke in any other way, he did so by the 
assistance of the Devil/ 

The history of witchcraft in Protestant 
countries differs so little from its history . 
in Catholic ones that it is not necessary 
to dwell upon it at much length. In both 
cases, a tendency to’wards the miraculous 
was the cause of the belief; and the 
degree of .religious terrorism regulated 
the intensity of the persecution. In both 
cases, too, the rise and progress of a 
rationalistic spirit were the origin and 
the measure of its decline. In England, 
there appears to have been no law against 
sorcery till 1541, when the nation was 
convulsed by the first paroxysms of the 
Reformation, The crime had indeed been 
known at an earlier period, and a few 
executions had taken place, but they were 
very mre ; and, in producing them, other 
motives seem to have been generally 
mixed ^ith superstition. Joan of Arc, 
the noblest of all the victims of the belief, 
perished by English hands, though on 
French soil, and under the sentence of a 
French bishop. Some years after, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, naving been ac- 
cused by the Cardinal of Beaufort of 
attempting the king’s life by sorcery, was 
compelled to do penance, while two of her 
servants were executed. A few other cases 
have come down to us; but, although the 
extreme imperfection of the old criminal 
registers renders it very probable that 
there were others which are forgotten, 
there can be little doubt that the super- 
stition was much less prominent in Eng- 
land than on the Continent/^ Owing 

* Garinet, p. 280. 

“ The most complete authority on this subject is 
the cbronologfical table of facts in Hutchinson’s Essay 
on (1718). Hutchinson, who was a very 

scrupulous writer, restricted himself for the most part 
to cases of which he had learnt precise particulars, 

* and he carefully gives Ms authorities- The number of 
executions he recounts as having taken place in 
years, amounts to many thousands. Of these only 
about 140 were in England. This, of course, excludes 
those who were drowned or mobbed to death during 
the trial, and those who were sentenc^ to other than 
capital punishments. All the other writers I have seen, 
place the English executions far higher ; and it seems, 
I think, certain that some executions escaped the notice 
of Hutchinson, whose estimate is, however, probably 
much nearer the truth than those of most writers. See 
also Wright’s ibrceztj',* and an article from thaEore^^yi 
Rsvtew in A Collection of Curious Tracts on Witch- 
craft," reprinted in 1838. It is quite impossible to arrive 
at anything like precision on this subject. 


partly, to its insular position, and p.irfly 
to the intense political life that from the 
earliest period animated the people, there 
was formed in England a fearless and 
self-reliant type of character essentially 
distinct from that which was common in 
Europe, eminently free from morbid and 
superstitious terrors, and averse to the 
more depressing aspects of religion. It 
was natural, however, that amid the con- 
flicts of the Reformation, som,e of the 
darker superstitions should arise ; . and 
we accordingly find Cranmer, in one of 
his articles of visitation, directing his 
clergy to seek for “ any that use charms, 
sorcery, enchantments, witchcraft, sooth- 
saying, or any like craft invented by the 
Devil.” It is remarkable that the law’ of 
Henry VI IL against witchcraft wms re- 
pealed in the following reign, and there 
was no fresh legislation about it till after 
the accession of Elizabeth.* A new^ law 
was then made, wdiich was executed with 
severity; and Jew^ell, when preaching 
before the queen, adverting to the increase 
of witches, expressed a hope that the 
penalties might be still more rigidly en- 
forced. “ May it please your grace,” he 
added, “ to understand that witches and 
sorcerers within these few years are mar- 
vellously increased wdthin your grace’s 
realm. Your grace’s subjects pine away 
even unto the death ; their colour fadeth, 
their flesh rotteth, their speech is be- 
numbed, their senses are bereft 1 

pray God they never practise further than 
upon the subject.”® On the whole, how- 
ever, these lawn’s were far milder than 
those on the Continent. For the first 
conviction, witches who had not destroyed 
others by incantations or invoked evil 
spirits were only punished by the pillory 
and by imprisonment, while those who 
were condemned to death perished by the 
gallows instead of the stake. Besides 
this, torture, which had done so much to 
multiply the evidence, had always been 
illegal, though it has occasionally been 
made use of, in England, and the witch- 
finders were compelled to content them- 

* Ti^ repeal was probably owing to the fact that 
witchcraft, and pulling down crosses, were combined 
together ; and the law had, therefore, a Popish 
appearance. ■ , 

9 Sermons (Parker Society), p. loaS. Strype ascribes 
to this sermon the law which was passed the following 
year (Annals of the Ref. vol. i. p. n). The multitude 
of witches at the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth 
(which Strype notices) was the obvious consequence 
of the terrorism of the preceding rei^, and of the 
rdigious changes .acting in the way I have already 
described. 
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privkin^^ their victims all over 
i?i *4' diwvcrini^ the insensible 

s|^>‘ ' Aifh throwing fhem into the^ water 
fa rnahi whether they would sink or 
swhn. and W'ifli keefinii them during 
Si ifil nights wiii»out sleep, 

in 4>rJ^» to cctfiipti them to confess. 
These three methods ivere habitually 
t^mplo^ed lAith signal success; many 
Wi^ffiea were in consequence condemned, 
and d considerable profwrtlon of them 
W'ere hung.. 

But ^ych scenes did not take place 
wifhfHit OTie noble protest, A layman 
riamrd Reginald Scott published, in J5S4, 
liis DkemuTv qf IVikkcra/t^ in wdiich he 
yiijTsa^ked the impusture and the delu- 
,^ion of the system with a boldness that no 
previaiis wTiit-r had approached, and with, 
an amlil} wliicii subsequent w’riters 
h4\e ei|u.ilk;J, Keenly, eloquently, and 
unflin<;hiiigK\ he exposed the atrocious 
torments ft) which confessions were ex- 
I Of led, the laxity .and injustice of the 
iiKtmier in which evidence w’as collected, 
the egregious absurdities that filled the 
writings of the inquisitors, tfie juggling 
tricks that were ascribed to the devil, an-d 
the childish Jollv^of the magical charms, 
fie also availed himself in a very dexterous 
manner of the strong Protestant feeling, 
in order to di^redit statements that 
eniaiKiteil from the Inquisition. If the 
questiun was to he determined by argu-- 
ment, if it depended simply or mainly 
upc^ri the ability or learning of the con- 
troversialists, the treatise of Scott would 
ha\-e had a powerful effect ; for it was by 
far the ablest attack on the prevailing 
superstition that had ever appeared, and 
it wm written in the most popular style. 
As a matter of fact it exercised no appre- 
ciable influence. Witchcraft depended 
uixin general causes, and represented the 
prevailing modes of religious thought, 
it wvis therefore entirely unaffected by the 
attempted refutation ; and w’hen James 1. 
mounted the throne, he found the nation 
perfectly prepared to second him in his 
zeal against the w'itches, 

James, although he hated the Puritans, 
had caught in Scotland much of the tone 

i It w wortli} i’ll ncrtice that anwtlicsia is a recog- 
aisftj syasptv^'Ti af utme of tb« cpiticiwic forms of ms 2 r 
Sfwa'vng ot that of Morasiises, Ur. Coestans 
M> H ; “ hcH'Ie fait Jamais difaat J'ai pu pincer, 

»¥« wMe ipmgie ies malades, oifoacer cette 
4 p«gi« »*»« 1®« ou de toute m Imgiimr d&m 
Im bras, Im j»m.he% ou »ar toute autre partus, saos 
mmmuft lapw^nce dune sensatioa aotibamwc,’' 
m iSSi, p. 63.) 


of thought concerning Satanic power 
which the Puritans had always encour- 
aged, and which.was exhibited to ^ the 
highest , perfection in the Scottish mind. 
He. w^as continually haunted by the sub- 
ject. He had himself ivritten a dialogue 
upon it ; he had confide.ntly ascribed his 
stormy passage on his return from Den- 
mark to the machinations of the witches/ 
and he boasted that the Devil regarded 
him as the most formidable . of opponents. 
Soon after his accession to the throne of 
England, a law was enacted which sub- 
jected witches to death on the first con- 
viction, even though they should have 
inflicted no injury upon their neighbours. 
This law was passed when Coke, was 
Attorney-General, and Bacon a member 
of Parliament ; and twelve bishops sat 
upon the Commission to which it was 
referred.* The prosecutions were rapidly 
multiplied throughout the country, but 
especially in Lancashire; and at the same 
time the general tone of literature wms 
strongly tinged with the superstition* 
Sir Thomas Browne declared that those 
who denied the existence of witchcraft 
were not only infidels, but also, b/ impli- 
cation, atheists. 3 Shakspeare, Hke most 
of the other dramatists of his time, again 
and again referred to the belief ; and we 
ow’e to it that melancholy picture of Joan 
■of Arc which is, perhaps", the darkest blot 
upon his genius.'* Bacon continually in- 

* Tbisj storm was the orig-m of one of the most 
horrible of _the many horrible Scotch trials on record. 
One Br. Fian was suspected of having^ aroused the 
wind, and a confession was wrung from him by torture, 
which, however, he almost immediately afterwards 
retracted. Every form of torture was in vain em- 
ployed to vanquish his ohduracy. ^ The bones of his- 
legs were broken into Imali pieces in the boot. All the 
torments that Scottish law knew of w.ere successively 
applwHi. At last, the king (who personally presided; 
over the tortures) suggested a new and more horrible 
device. _ The prisoner, who had been removed during 
the deliberation, was brought, in, and (I quote the con- 
temporary .narrative) “ his nailes upon all his fingers 
wore riven and pulled off with an instrument, callw in 
Scottish a turfcas, which in England we call , a payre 
of pincers, and under everie nayle there was thrust in 
two needels over, even up to the heads.”. However, 
notwithstanding .all this, ‘*so deeply had the devil 
entered iato his .heart, that hee utterly .denied, all that 
which he before avouched,” and he was burnt uncon- 
fep'cd. JSee _a yare black letter tract, reprinted in 
Pitc.ai.rn’s Criminal Trials of Scoilandy vol. i. part ii. 
pp. ai3. 2^5.) * Madden*s.. P/ruMjf. vol. I p. .447. ' . 

3 “1 have ever believed, and do now know, that 
th,ere are witchesj _they that doubt them do not only 
deny them but spirits, and are obliquely and upon con- 

' sequence a sort, not of infidels, but .of .atheists.” 
{Religio Medicit p. 24, ed, 1672.) Sir T, Browne did 
not, however, believe ra incubi, or in lycanthrqpy. 

4 On the^ extent to which the belief was reflected in 
the dramatic literature of Elizabeth and James L, see 
Wright's Sorcery^ vol i. pp. 286, 296. It was after- 
wards tiws custom of Voltaire, when decrying the. 
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veighed against the follies shown by 
magicians in their researches into nature ; 
yet in one of his most important w^orks 
he pronounced the three “declinations 
from religion ” to be “ heresies, idolatry, 
and witchcraft/’^ Selden took up a some- 
wdiat peculiar and characteristic position. 
He maintained that the law condemning 
women to death for witchcraft was per- 
fectly just, but that it was quite unneces- 
sary to ascertain w^hether witchcraft was 
a possibility. A w^oman might not be 
able to destroy the life of her neighbour 
by her incantations ; but if she intended 
to do so, it w^as right that she should be 
hung.® 

But, great as were the exertions made 
by James to extirpate witchcraft, they 
completely sink into insignificance before 
those which were made during the Com- 
monwealth. As soon as Puritanism 
gained an ascendency in the country, as 
soon as its ministers succeeded in impart- 
ing their gloomy tenets to the governing 
classes, the superstition assumed a gigan- 
tic m^nitude. During the few years of 
the Commonwealth, there is reason to be- 
lieve that more alleged witches perished 
in England than in the whole period 
before and after.s Nor ds this to be 
ascribed entirely to the judges or the 
legislators, for the judges in former reigns 
never shrank from condemning witches, 
and Cromwell was in most respects far 
superior to his predecessors. It was 
simply the natural result of Puritanical 
teaching acting on the mind, predispos- 
ing men to see Satanic influence in life, 
and consequently eliciting the phenomena 
of witchcraft. A panic on the subject 
spread through the country ; and anec- 
dotes of Satanic power soon crowded in 
from every side. The county of Suffolk 
was especially agitated, and the famous 
witch-finder, Matthew Hopkins, pro- 
nounced it to be infested with witches. 

grenius of Shakspeare, to dwell constantly on such 
characters as the wutches m Macbeth. But such 
scenes, though in modern times they may have an 
unreal and grotes<jue appearance, did not present the 
slightest improbability at the time they were written. 
It is probable that Shakspeare, it is certain that the 
immense majority even or his most highly educated 
and gifted contemporaries, believed with an unfaltering 
faith in the reality of witchcraft. Shakspeare was, 
therefore, perfectly justified in introducing into his 
plays personages who were, of all others, most fitted 
to enhance the grandeur and the solemnity of tragedy, 
when they faithfully reflected the belief of the audience. 

^ Advancement of Learning;-, Jixv, 22. it is true 
that this book was dedicated to the king, whose 
writings on the subject were commended. 

a Table-Talk. 

» Hutchinson, p. 68. 




A commission was accordingly issued, and 
two distinguished Presbyterian divines 
were selected by the Parliament to accom- 
pany it. It would have been impOA^ible 
to take any measure more cxilculated to 
stimulate the' prosecution, and we accord- 
ingly find that in Suffolk sixty persons 
were hung for witchcraft in a single 
year,* Among others, an Anglican clergy- 
man, named Lowes, who was now verg- 
ing on eighty, and who for fifty years had 
been an irreproachable minister of his 
church, fell under the suspicion. ' The 
unhappy old man w^as kept awake for 
several successive nights, and persecuted 
“till/ he was weary of his life, and was 
scarce sensible of what he said or did,” 
He w^as then thrown into the wvater, 
condemned, and hung. According to 
the story which circulated among the 
members of the Established Church, he 
maintained his innocence manfully to the 
end. If we believe the Puritanical ac- 
count, it would appear that his brain gave 
way under the trial, and that his accusers 
extorted from him a wdid romance, which 
was afterwards, with many others, repro- 
duced by Baxter “for the conversion of 
the Sadducee and the infidel.”® 

We have seen that the conception of 
witchcraft, which had existed in England 
from the earliest period, assumed for the 
first time a certain prominence amid the 
religious terrorism of the Reformation ; 
that its importance gradually increased 
as the trials and executions directed 
public attention to* the subject ; and that 
It, at last, reached its climax under the 
gloomy theology of the Puritans. It now 
only remains for me to trace the history 
of its decline. 

In pursuing this task, I must repeat 
that it is impossible to follow the genera! 
intellectual tendencies of a nation with 
the degree of precision wfith w^hich w’-e 
may review the events or the arguments 

* This is alluded to in Hudihras 

“ Hath not this present Parliament 
A ledger to the devil sent 
Fully empowered to treat about 
Finding revolted witches out ? 

And has not he within a year 
Hanged threescore of them in one. shire ? ” && 
.Second part, CantO' iH. 

* Baxter relates the whole story with evident pleai- 
sure. He says, “ Among the rest, an old reading; 
/nrsoj* named Lowts, not far from.Framlingham, was 
one that was hanged, who confessed that he had two 
imps, and that one of them was always putting him on 
domg mischief, and (being^ near the sea) as he saw a 
ship under sail, it moved him to .send him t.o sink the 

. ship, and he consented, and saw the ship sink before 
him.” ^( World of Spirits, p. 53.) . For the other view of. 
the case, see Hutchinson, pp. 88-9a 
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lliry pnyyi'tii. We luve amplt evidence 
tiut, .if 4 icruin period of ^English 
Ifiac^ry, tiitte was inanifeNted in some 
4;Ii\-i 4 a strong disposition to regard 
Wits h %tork« a'* absurd ; but 'we cannot 
'^.s\ praiM‘ly when the idea of grotest|ue-. 

vias first attiiclied lo the belief, nor 
c«jn we map out with exactness the stages 
of iH progress. Speaking generaII^,how*- 
c\i’r, there am be no doubt that it first 
biA j'urie prominent in that great sceptical 
rikiveiiiciit which follow'od the Restora- 
tion. The reaction against the austere 
rigidity of the last Gcwernment had pro- 
duced among the gayer classes a sudden 
ouiburstof ilie most* derisive incredulity. 
From rnockiiig the solemn gait, the nasal 
twang, and the affected phraseology of 
the Foriuns, they naturally proceeded to 
ridicule their dcx:frines : and having soon- 
i'Ji covered in witchcraft abundant mater- 
lah lur their satire, they made disbelief 
in it one of the tests of fashion. At the 
sanir lime the fiigher intellectual in- 
Huenccft were tending strongly to produce 
a similar movement among the learned. 
Hobbes, who was the most distinguished 
of living philosophers, had directed all 
the energies of his scepticism against 
ificor|»real substances, had treated with 
mnsparing ridicule the conceptions of 
demons and of apparitions, and had 
created in his disciples a predisposition 
to regard tlicln as below contempt.* A 
similar predisposition was formed by the 
philt)K)phy of Bacon, which had then 
acquired an immense f^pularity. The 
Royal ^iety* had been just established; 
a ^ssion for natural philosophy, much 
resembling that w^hich preceded the 
French Revolution, had become general; 
and the whole force of the English intel- 
lect was directed to the study of natural 
phenomena, and to the discovery of natural 
laws. In this manner there was formed 
a general disposition to attribute to every 
event a natural cause, which was soon 
followed a conviction of the absurdity 
of explaining phenomena by a super- 
natural^ hypothesis, and which rapidly 
discrediteu the anecdotes of witches. 
There does not appear to have been any 
very careful scrutiny of their details, yet 
there was a growing indisfxssition to be- 

^ * Or» liic cmlmpim ^ of IfoMses oa, tibisi a.xi4 oa: 

fa» ioSiieiice in tlwa# wperetitkmi, 

MielUctml vdL i p. 

» TI»J,M»^r«t|Jalae!Bce of tte RjoyaJ Sock^y cm 
»» m mtk^ by HiitchinsM», and moftt 

m wrttow «» witclicra/t. S« Caywabo® Om Cm* 


■ lieve them, as they were discordant wd.th 
the modes of thought w^hich the experi- 
mental philosophy had produced. 

By the . coriibinatioii of these three 
influences a profound change urns soon 
effected in the manner in wdiicli ’witchcraft 
was regarded. The sense of its Tnipro-' 
bability became for the first time -general 
among educated laymen, and the number 
of the trials speedily diminished. , In 1664, 
ho wever, ■■ ttvo wmmen wrere hung in Suf- 
folk, under a sentence of Sir Alatthew 
Hale, who to-ok the opportunity of declar- 
ing that the reality of witchcraft was 
unquestionable ; “ for first, the Scriptures 
had affirmed so much ; and secondly, the 
wisdom of all nations had provided la’ws 
against such persons, which is an argu- 
ment of their confidence of such a crime. ’’ 
Sir Thomas Browne, who was a "great 
physician as w’ell as a great writer, was 
called as a witness, and swmre “ that he 
was clearly of opinion that the persons 
were bewdtehed.”*' 

Seventeen years later, the defence of 
the dying belief was taken up by Joseph 
Glanvil, a divine, wffio in his own day was 
very famous, and who, I venturedo think, 
has been surpassed in genius by few of 
his successors. Among his contempor- 
aries he was especially praised as an able 
scholar and dialectician, and as a writer 
W'ho'se style, though not untinctured by 
the pedantry of his age, often furnishes 
the noblest examples of that glorious 
eloquence, so rich in varied and majestic 
harmonies, of which Milton, Sir Thomas 
Browne, and the early Anglican divines 
w^ere the greatest masters. To us, how- 
ever, who look upon his career from the 
vantage ground of experience, it assumes 
a still higher interest, , for it occupies a 
most important position in the history of 
that experimental philosophy which has 
become -the great guiding influence of the 
English mind. As the works of Glanvil 
are far less knowm than they should^ be, 
and as his defence of witchcraft was in-' 
timately connected with Iiis earlier literary 
enterprises, I shall make no apology for 
giving a general outline of his opinions. 

To those who only know him as the 
defender of "witchcraft, it may appear a 
somewhat startling paradox to say, that 
the predominating characteristic of the 
mind of Glanvil was an intense scepticism. 

The report of this trial is rwrinted in A Colleciion 
of Ram and Curious Tracts Relating to Witchcraft 
tLmidon, -1838).. 
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He lias even been termed by a nmodern ' 
critic ‘Hhe first Eng-lish writer who had 
thrown scepticism into a definite form ’■ ;* 
and if we regard this expression as 
siinply implying a profound distrust of 
hiimafi faculties, and not at all the- re- 
jection of any distinct dogmatic system, 
the judgment can hardly be disputed. 
And certainly, it would be difficult to find 
a work displaying less of the credulity 
and superstition that are commonly attri- 
buted to the believers in witchcraft than 
the treatise on TAe Vanify of Dogm-a- 
iist\^ or Confidence of Opinmmd in 
wffiich Glanvil expounded his philosophical 
view^s. Developing a few scattered ' hints 
of Bacon, he undertook to make a com- 
prehensii’e survey of the human faculties, 
to analyse the distorting influences that ■ 
corrode or pervert our judgments, to 
reveal the weakness and fallibility of the 
most powerful intellect, and to estimate | 
the infinity of darkness that encircles our : 
scanty knowledge. Not onlj^ did he 'i 
trace, with the most vivid and unfaltering 
pen, the proneness to error that aucom- ' 
panies\he human intellect in the moments ■ 
' of its gri^tcst confidence ; not only did he 
paint in the darkest colours the tenacity 
and the inveteracy of prejudice ; he even 
accepted to the^ fullest extent the con- 
. sequence of his doctrine, and, with 
Descartes, . enjoined a total abnegation 
of the opinions that have , been received 
by education as .the .first' condition of 
enquiry. He , showed , himself perfectly 
acquain.ted with the diversities , of intel- 
lectua,! tone, or, as he very happily termed 
them,, the “climates of ' opinioii.” , that 
belong to ... different ages ; and he devoted 
an entire .chapter ^ to the deceptions of the 
imagination, a faculty which he treated. 
with as much severity as Butler, 

On. the -..publication' of .this treatise 
, - Glanvil had been elected a fellow of the 

. * Biographie article, which is also in 

the Eniychpedta Britanniea.. 

» There is a .gCH^ -review .of this book iu Hallam.'s 
Mist, qf Lit, voL iii. rap. 358-363. It. is, I think, by far 
the best ^ thing .Glanvil wrote, and he evidently took 
. extraordinary pains in bringing: it to perfection. -It 
first appeared as a short essay ; it was then expanded 
into a regular treatise and. still later, recast and pub- 
lished anew under the title of ** Scepsis ScieniificaC* 
Thk last edition is som,ewhat rare, the greater part of 
the impression having, it is said (I do not know on 
..what authority), been destroyed In the fire of London. 
It was answered by Thomas^ White, a once famous 
Roman Catholic controversialist. I cannot but think 
that Paley was acquainted with the works of GJanvil,.' 
for their mode of treating many subjects is strikingly 
similar. Paley’s watch simile is fully developed by 
Glanvil, in chap. v. 

3 Chap, xi. 
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Royal ^So-det^% and became one of tfie 
most distinguished of the small but able 
minority of the clergy who cordially 
embraced the inducli%e*'pliilosopliy To 
combat the strong antipathy with which 
this '. philosophy waas regarded in the 
Church, a.iid'to bring theology into har- 
mony w-ith its principles, m^as the task to 
which' he -devoted the remainder of his 
life. Sprat, and, in a less degree, one 
or tw^o other divines, were employed in 
the same noble cause ; but the manner 
in' which Glanvil , conducted his enter- 
prise separates hi'm, I think, clearly from 
his fell 0 m’'«labourers. For, ■while his con- 
temporaries seem to have expected as the 
extreme consequences of his philosophy, 
on the one hand a period of passing 
disturbance, arising from the discovery 
of apparent discrepancies betw’een science 
and the Bi.ble, . and on the other hand 
increased evidence of the faith, arising 
fro.m the solution of those difficulties and 
from the increased perception of superin- 
tending wfisdom exhibited in “the wheel- 
work -of^ creation/' Glanvil perceived very 
clearly that a far deeper and more general 
modification was at hand. He saw that 
-the theological' system existing in a 
nation 'is inti.m,ately connected with the 
prevailing modes of t.liougIit or i.ntel- 
lectual condition ; that the new philo- 
sophy w.as about to change that condi- 
^ tion ; and that the Church must either 
I adapt herself to the altered, -tone, or 
lose her influence over the .English mind, . 
He saw that a theology which res'ted 
ultimately on authority, which, branded 
doubt as crimi.na.l, and which discouraged 
in the strongest manner every impartial 
investigation, could not long co-exist 
with a philosophy, that. ' encouraged the 
o.pposite habits of t.hought. as the very be- 
ginning of wisdom.' He saw that while 
men maintained eve,ry strange pheno- 
menon to be miraculous as long as it 
was unexplained, each advance of physi- 
cal science must necessarily be hostile 
to ■ theology j and that the passionate 
adoration of Aristotle, the blind pedan- 
tic- reverence which accounted the sim- 
plest. assertions of dead men decisive 
authorities, the retrospective habits of 
thought the universities steadily laboured 
■ to encourage, were all incompatible 
with' the new tendencies which Bacon 
represented.* In an essay on Anti^ 

* -He compares the leading: ^holars of his day to the 
. mariner who returned laden with common pebbles from 
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I‘,§’hshaxi Dfhi^im aftd Free Pkihmpkfi 
»hii.h %‘:i\ ta be a coiitmuatba ■' 

<a' JVe^i" Aiianin of Bacon, be drew 
4 nn'hk sketch of *io ideal diurch con- 
*‘i‘tyc^eJ mt*rt rhe wants of m intellec- 
ni4l arJ 4 r.rifica! age. Its creed was to 
k' iiMHitJ on the most latitudinarian 
prb)' ifjfc-*, because the doctrines that 
:mld he defended with legitimate assor- 
ins e % i,TC* hui few and simple. Its minis- 
fer^ were to lie much less anxious to 
ai cumulate the traditions of the past 
tfi'in to acquire ‘Hhe felicity of clear and 
distinct tiiinking,” and large com- 
pass in their tliuughfs.’’ They were to 
regard faiili not as the opposite of reason, 
hut as one of its maiiifestations. . Pene- 
I rated by the sense of human weakness, 
they were to rebuke the spirit of dog- 
«i4itc conlldence and assertion, and 
WiTtf to teach men that, so far from 
doubt being criminal, it was the duty 
of ever? man ** to suspend his full and 
resolved assent to the doctrines he had 
kjea taught, till he had impartially con- 
sidered and examined them for him- 
self.” 

A religious system which is thus dives- 
ted of the support of authority may be 
upheld upon two grounds. It may be 
defended on jhe rationalistic ground, as 
according with conscience, representing 
a»l reflecting the light that is in man- 
kind, and being thus its own j.ustifjca- 
tion ; or it iiiayl>e defended as a distinct 
dogmatic system by a train of evidential 
reasoning. The character of Ms own 
mind, and the I’ery loiv ebb to which 
moral feeling^ had sunk in his age, 
induced Glamil to prefer the logical to 
the moral proof, and he believed that the 
field on which the battle must first be 
fought was witchcraft, w'hich furnished 
an example of miracles that were con- 
teiiiporary and easy to test. For things 
remote or long past ” (he said) are either 
not believed or forgotten — "whereas these 
being frph and new% and attended with 
all the circumstances of credibility, it may 

the imagiaiisi; that that must necessarily be rare 

tli4t came fram afar, and he accused them of asserting, 
Ofl the authority^of Bexa, that women have, no beards, 
and on that of SU Augtistiwe that peace is a blessing. 
m pronounced cnivertity education in general, and 
ot Oxford In particular, to be almost worthless, 
iheindifnatiim s.ocf» sentiments created at Oxford .is 
?ery ^mmngly shown im Wood* Afkmm, arts. Glanvil 
and Crmu, Cro-sse was a Fellow of Oxford {a 
who ftt first vebeiTientJy assailed Glanri! in prcjse, but at 
last h't.i miMe of attack, and wrote comic 

wckh WtH.id a»sar«i ms “ mad* GlanvS ai^ his 
wwf riiifcfflJoufc** 


be expected they should have most success 
upon the obstinacy of unbelievers.”® 

The Sadducisntus TriumpkatuSt which 
is ' probably the ablest book ever pub- 
lished in 'defence of the superstition, 
opens with a striking picture of the rapid 
progress of the scepticism in England.® 
Everyvrhere, a disbelief in witchcraft was 
becoming fashionable in the upper classes ; 
but it w^as a disbelief that arose entire,!y 
from a strong sense of its antecedent 
improbability. All who were opposed to 
the orthodox feith united in discredit- 
ing witchcraft. They laughed at it, as 
palpably absurd, as involving the most 
grotesque and ludicrous conceptions, as 
so essentially incredible that it would be 
a waste of time to examine it. ■ This 
spirit had arisen since the .Restoration, 
although the laws were still in force, and 
although little or no direct reasoning had 
been brought to bear upon the subject. 
In order to combat it, Glanvil proceeded 
to examine the general question of the 
credibility of the miraculous. He saw 
that the reason why witchcraft w^s ridi- 
culed was, because it was a phase of the 
miraculous and the work of Devil ; 
that the scepticism was chiefly due to 
those who disbelieved in miracles and 
the Devil ; and that the instances of 
writchcraft or possession in the Bible, 
were invariably placed on a level with 
those that w^ere tried in the law-courts of 
England. That the evidence of the belief 
was overwhelming, he firmly believed ;3 

* Preface to the Sadducismm. 

2 “Atheism is begun in Sadducism, and those that 
dare not bluntly say there is no^ God, content them- 
selves (for a fair step and introduction) t.o deny there are 
spirits or wjtches, which sort of infidels, though they 
are not ordinary among the mere vulgar, yet are they 
numerous in a little higher rank of understandings. 
And those that know anything of the world, know that 
most of the looser gentry and the small pretenders to 
phAorophy and wit, are generally deriders of the belief 
of witdies and apparitions.” need hardly say that 
the word Atheism was, in the time of Glanvil, used in 
the very loosest sense^: inde,ed, .Dugald Stewart s.how’s, 
that at one time the disbelievers in apostolical succes- 
sion were commonly denounced as Atheists. (ITissert 
P- 378.) 

3 See_a striking passage, pp. 3, 4 : — I .must premise, 
that this, being matter of fact, is only capable of the 
evidence of authority and of sense, and. by .both these 
the being of witches and diabolical contracts is most 
abundantly confimned. All histories are full , of the 
exploits of those instruments of darkness, .and the 
testimony of ages, not^ onjy of the rude and bar- 
barous, but of the most civilized and polished worl<% 
brings tidings of ^ their strange performances. We 
have the attestation of thousands of eye and ear 
witnesses, and those not . of . the easily . deceivable 
vulgar only, but of wise and grave discerners, and 
that when no Interest could oblige them to agree 
together in a common lie ; I say we have the light of- 
all these circumstances to confirm us in the bell^ of 
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and indeed, was scarcely disputed ; 
but, until the sense of a priori improba- 
bility was re, moved, no possible accumu- 
lation of facts would cause men to believe 
it. To that task he accordingly addressed 
!iim.self. Ao,tici paling the idea and almost 
the words of modern controversialists, he 
urged that there was such a thing as a 
credulity of unbelief ; a,nd that those w'ho 
believed so stran,ge a concurrence of " 
delusions, as w^as necessary on the sup- 
position of the unreality of witchcraft, 
w^ere far more credulous than those who 
accepted the belief/ He made his very 
scepticism his principal weapon ; and, 
analysing with much acuteness the apriori 
objections, he show'ed that they rested 
upon an unwarrantable confidence’ in our 
knowledge of the laws of the spirit world ; 
that they implied the existence of some- 
strict analogy between the faculties of 
men and of spirits ; and that, as such 
analogy most probably did not exist, no 
reasoning based on the supposition could 
dispense men from examining the evi- 
dence. He concluded with a large col- 
lectiod of cases, the evidence of which 
was, as^e thought, incontestable. 

Tlie Sadducismus Triumphatus had an 
extraordinary success. Numerous edi- 
tions were issued, and several very able 
men came forward to support its views. 
Henry More, the famous philosopher, 
wrote a warm eulogium to Glanvil, and 
drew up a long argument in the same 
spirit, in which he related several addi- 
tional witch cases, and pronounced the 
opponents of the belief to be mere “ buf- 

things done by persons of despicable power and know- 
ledgejbeyond the reach of art and ordinary nature. 
Standing public records have been kept of these well- 
attested relations, and epochas made of these unwonted 
events. Laws, in manjr nations, have been enacted 
against those vile practices ; those among the Jews 
and our own are notorious. ^ Such cases have been 
often determined with us, by wise and revered judges, 
upon clear and ^constructive evidence ; and thousands 
in our own, ^nation have suffered death for their vile 
compacts with_ apostate sjjirits. ^All . this I might 
largely prove in their particular instances, but that 
it^is not needful; since those that deny the being of 
■witches do it, not out of ignorance of those heads of 
argument which, probably, fhey have heard a thousand 
times, but from an apprehension that such a belief is 
absurd, and the things impossible.” 

^ think those that can believe all histories are 
romances.; that all, the wise could have a,greed to 
juggle mankind into a common belief of ungrounded 
fables ; that the sound senses of multitudes together 
may deceive them, and laws are built upon chimeras ; 
that the gravestand wisest judges have been murderers, 
and the sagest persons fools or designing improtors ; t 
say those that can believe this heap of absurdities are 
either more credulous than those whose credulity they 
r^rehend, or else have some extraordinary evidence 
of their persuasion, viz., that it is absurd or impossible 
there should be a witch or apparition ” (p. 4), 


foons, pufTed up with nothing hdi igiiii* 
ranee, vanity, and infidelity.’"’' 

Casauboo, the learned Dean of Canter- 
bury, wrote to iiie same effect, but in 
more moderate language.* TIic illus- 
trious Boyle, while noticing the weakness 
of the evidence of many wdteh stories 
and the necessity of great caution in col- 
lecting them, wrote to Glanvil expressing 
bis firm belief in the storj^ of the demon of 
Mascon.3 Cudwortii, perhaps the most 
profound of all tlie great scholars -.w’ho 
have adorned the English Churcli, pro- 
nounced the scepticism on the subject of 
witches to be chiefly a consequence of 
the influence of Hobbes ; and he added, 
that those who partook of that scepticism 
might be justly suspected of atfieisrn.^ 
Several other divines pressed forward in 
the same spirit ; and they made witchcraft, 
for a time, one of the chief subjects of 
controversy in England. On the other 
side, the d.iscuss!on was extremely languid. 
No wmier, comparable in ability or 
influence to Glanvil, More, Cudworth, or 
even Casaubon, appeared to challenge the 
belief ; nor did any of the writings on that 
side obtain any success at all equal to that 
of the Sadducismus* The principal 
writer was a surgeon named Webster, 
whose work is remarkable as one of the 
earliest instances of the systematic appli- 
cation of a rationalistic interpretation to 
the magical miracles in ^ the Bible, 
According to him, the magicians in Egypt 
were ordinary jugglers, the witch of Endor 
had dressed up an accomplice to i^rsonate 
Samuel, the word witch in Leviticus only 
signified poisoner, the demoniacs were 
chiefly lunatics, and the Magdalene had 
been freed from seven vicesP An unknown 
scholar, named Wags taafe, at Oxford, also 
wrote two short works on the subject ; 

* His letters on the subject are prefixed to the 
Sadduczsmtts, 

» OnCreduUiyand IncredttUif, This Casauhon. was 
son of the great Greek scholar. 

3 See his letter to Glanvil (Feb. 10, 167I) in Boyle’s 
Works, vol. vi. p. 59. 

4 “As for w,!.zards and magicians, persons who 

associate and confederate themselves vrith these evil 
spirits for the gratification of their own reve.nge, lust, 
ambition, and other passions ; besides the Scriptures, 
there ha& been so full an attestatio.n given to them, 
by persons unconcerned in all .ages, that those our so 
confident exploders, of them in this present age ..can, 
hardly escape the suspicion of having, some hankering 
towards athe.ism.” Sysi.^. vol ii. P...650.) See also 

vo!. i. p. tiA 

5 Webster, On Winches. The identification of the 
. Scripture demoniacs with lunatics had been made by 

Hobbes also. 

6 Wagstaafe was a deformed dwarfish scholar at 
Oxford, and was the spedaL butt of the Oxonian wit 
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Mhi one itf tm^ other appeared attony- 
ftioy-l). The -^vcpikUm Readily In^ 

tif.'i'ieil. 

A kw %e.irn afierward'^, a new and 
sn^mmu^ dHm^pt was made lo zrrmt it 
hy acLciyfits ot fre^li cases of witchcraft 
iii Airiffha, Tlic Pili^riin Fathers had 
tsi that roiiiitry the seeds of the' 
; and, .a the time wlienk was 
irfpyh I'.idinj^^ hi England, it Nourished, 
with Tim I fill vigour in Massachusetts. 
Two PuAcan ministers, named Cotton 
Blather anti Parris, pnKlaimed the 
frequrniy of the ; and. be-iog 

Wrtfiiily supported by their brother 
dii.irieM, they smveeded in creating a 
panic iljfough the whole ^ country. A 
< wii> ibwijcd. A judge named 

Stotighton, who appears to have been 
a perfect i feature of the clergy, 
iondiieU’J the trials: scourgings and . 
lortyits were added to the terrorism of 
the piilph, afid many confessions were 
i>l»iaiftcd. The few wiio ventured, to 
op|)i>se I Ite prosecutions w^ere denounced 
as Sadiiucees and infidels. Bfultitudes 
were thrown into prison, others ded from 
the countryuibandoning their property, and 
twenty-seven persons were executed. An 
old man of eighty was pressed to death — 
a horrible sentence, which was never’ 
afterwards executed in America. The 
ministers of Boston and Charleston d.rew 
up ini address, ^ warmly thanking the 
commissioners for them zeal, and ex-, 
iwessing their hope that it would never be 
relaxed.* 

in the first year of this prosecution, 
Cotton Mather wrote a history of the 
earliest of the trials. This history wa.s 
introduced to the English pubhe by 
Richard Baxter, who declared in his 
preface that ‘‘that man must be a very^ 
oW urate Sadducee who would not believe 
it” Not content with having thus given 
the weight of his peat name to the 
feUfterstitioiri, Baxter in the following year 
published his treatise on Tke Certainiy 
qf iAe IVwM qf Spinisj in which- he 
collected, with great Industry', an 
immense number of witch-cases ; reverted 
in extremely laudatory terms to Cotton 
Mather and his crusade ; and denounced, 
in unmeasured language, all who were 

IwfuAtatbe wventeenth ceatury docs *K>t afjpear to 
liAf «*tfe»wly bfilltaat). Pew W*pif«kfea3o»oW 
niwwlf by Snaking whis.ky puncli; awl bam-g 4ranfc 
b# 4 i«i tWixxi’s il/ArWisr.l'- 
* l*iK'K3tt Miiimy 0 / th4 tlnimi Simimt xix. 
litIcWsWB} s#. fS***9« 
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■sceptical upon the subject. ’-This work 
■appeared in 1691, when the .panic in 
-■ Anterica had not' yet reached its height .; 
and, being widely circulated beyond the 
■ Atlantic, is said to have contributed much 
to .stimulate the prosecutions,® In Eng- 
land it produced little effect, . The seep- 
tici-sm that was already pervading al! 
classes wms .steadily and silently increas- 
ing, 'under the iii.fiuence of an intellectual 
movement that was too general and too 
powerful for any individual . gen.i.us to 
arrest. At the time of the Restoration the 
belief had been common among the most 
educated. In 1718, when Hutchinson 
wrote, it scarcely existed, except a.mong 
t.he' ignorant and a small section of the 
clergy.® Yet, in the interval, the, vast- 
preponderance of controversia.I literature 
ha-d unquestionably been on the conserva- 
tive side. During that period no- less 
than twenty-five works^ are known to 
have appeared in England in defence of 
the belief ; and among their authors we 
have seen some of the ablest men in 
England. The work of Baxter, notwith- 
standing the weight of his greaf name 
and the very definite character of his 
statements, appears to have remained 
‘ entirely unanswered til! it was reviewed 
by Hutchinson twenty-six years after its 
publkation. Yet it could do no more to 
arrest, than the work of Scott had done 
to produce, the scepticism. Three witches 
had been executed in 1682 ; and others, it 
is said, endured the same fate in 1712 ; 
but these were the last who Judicially 
perished in England^ The last trial, at 
least of any notoriety, was that of Jane 
Wenham, who was prosecuted in 1712 by 
^me Hertfordshire clergymen. The 
judge entirely disbelieved in witches, and 
accordingly charged the jury strongly in 
favour of the accused, and even' treated 
with great disrespect the rector of the 
parish, who declared “on his faith as a 
clergyman ” that he believed the woman 

* HuteWnson, pp. 95-119. 

®.Mr, Buckie ^places the scepticism a 'Httle earlier. 
He says:, “Thk impo.rtaat revolution. 'in oar opinion 
was effected, so far as the educated classes are con- 
cerned, between the Restoration and Revolution : that 
IS to say, in 1660 the majority of educated men still 
believed in^ witchcraft, and in 1688 the majority dis- 
believe it.” (Vol. i. p. 533.) By 1718, however, the 
minority had become insigfniBcant. 

3 Some of them, of course, were mere pamphlets, but 
a jarge proportion elaborate works. The catalogue is 
-gi,¥CT by Hutchinson.- ■ 

4 Compare Hutchinson, p. 67, and Buckle, vol. i, 

p. 334. 1 judicially^ for in the Times of Sept 24, 

there is an account of an old man who was 
mobbed to death in the county of Essex as a wizard. 
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to he a witch. The jury, being i^mirant 
and obstinate, convicted ■■"the", prisoner ; 
but tlie judge had on difficulty in obtaining 
a remission of her sentence. A long war 
of pamphlets ensueth and the clergy who 
had been engaged in the prosecution drew 
up a document strongly asserting their 
belief in the guilt of the accused,, animad- 
verting severely upon the ^conduct of the 
judge, and concluding with the solemn 
w’ords, Liberavim.us animas nostrasd’* 

It is probable that this was an instance 
of somewffiat exceptional fanaticism ; and 
that Hutchinson, w’ho was himself a 
clergyman, represented the opinions of 
most of the more educated of his profes- 
sion, when a few^ years later .he described 
witchcraft as a delusion.® In 1736 the 
laws on the subject were repealed, with- 
out difficulty or agitation ; and there are 
very few instances of educated men 
regretting them. In 1768, however, 
John Wesley prefaced an account of an 
apparition that had been related by a 
girl named Elizabeth Hobson, by some 
extremely remarkable sentences on the 
subject: — “It is true, likew^ise,^’ he wrote, 

“ that t% English in general, and indeed 
most of the men of learning in Europe, 
have given up all accounts of witches and 
apparitions as mere old waves’ fables. I 
am sorry for it, and I wallingly take this 
opportunity of entering my solemn pro- 
test against this violent compliment which 
so many that believe the Bible pay to 
those who do not believe it. I owe tnem 
no such service. I take knowledge that 
these are at the bottom of the outcry 
which has been raised, and with such 
insolence spread through the land, in 
direct opposition, not only to the Bible, 
but to the suffrage of the wisest and best 
of men in all ages and nations. They 
well know (whether Christians know it 

I Hutchinson, pp. 163-171. Some noble and liberal 
.. remarks. 

® An Irish cler^j?man named Maxwell (who was .! 
cha^jlainyo Lord Carteret, and a writer of considerable 
ability), in an essay on heathen morality, prefixed to a 
translation of Cumberland’s Laws qf NaiurCf which 
appeared in 1727, has ' the following; passag'e on witch- 
craft: “Almost the whole world of mankind were 
sometime under Satan’s doinination and power by way 
of criminal religious subjection as being' the religionists 
of his institution. One sort of these diabolical reli- 

f ionists are witches and magicians, whose existence 
as been so well attested by experience and by persons 
of unquestionable veracity, so acknowledged by 
heathens, by all wise laws and governments, and 
by the Hofy Scriptures, is of theory so ^ unexcep- 
tionably rational, and the objections against it so 
inconsiderable, that notwithstanding the many im^s- 
tures and false stories of this kind, he that would reject 
them all must be a superlative believer ” (p. clix.X 


or not) that the giving up A wit^ 

IS in effect giving up the F^ihle/'* 

■ In reviewing the history of wiitlir.raft 
in England, it is imposidhlc to av(>id 
observing llie singularly favourable cors- 
.trast which the Anglican Clmrcli pre?jenls, 
both to Continental Catholicism and to 
Puritanism. It is indeed true tliat her 
bishops contributed much to the enact- 
ment of the laws against witchcraft, that 
the immense nnajority of the clergy firmly 
believed in the reality of the crime, ancl 
that they continued to assert and to 
defend it when the great bulk of edu- 
cated laymen had abandoned if. It is 
also . true that the scepticism on the sub- 
ject of witches arose among those who 
were least governed by the Church, 
advanced with the decline of the influence 
of the clergy, and was commonly branded 
as a phase and nianifesiationof infidelity. 
Yet, on the other hand, it is impossible to 
deny that the general moderation of the 
higher clergy was beyond all praise, and 
that even those who were most credulous 
w^ere singularly free from that thirst for 
' blood wdiich was elsewhere so common. 
On the Continent, every attempt to sub- 
stitute a lighter punishment for death 
was fiercely denounced as a direct viola- 
tion of the Divine law. Indeed, some 
persons went so far as to question the 
lawfulness of strangling the wntch before 
she was burnt. Her crime, they said, 
was treason against the Almighty, and 
therefore to punish it by any but the most 
agonising of deaths w’as an act of dis- 
respect to Him. Besides this, the penalty 
in the Levitical code was stoning, and 
stoning had been pronounced by the 
Jewish theologians to be a still more 
painful death than the stake.® Nothing 
of this kind was found in England. 
There is, as far as I am aw^are,' not a 
single instance of the. English clergy 
complaining of the leniency of the laws 
upon the subject, or attempting to intro- 
j duce torture into the trials. Their zeal 
in stimulating the persecution, by exor- 
cisms and fanatical preaching, was also 
comparatively languid. As early as the 
reign of James I., the Convocation made 
a canon prohibiting any clergyman from 
exorcising a possessed person, without a 
licence from his bishop, and such licences 

■ '* Joumalf Dr. Johnson spoke ■with a charao 

' teristic'inc(«Hdsion on the subject of the reality of ■witch- 
craft (Bi^well, Augfust r6, 1773) 

.» Bodin, p. 217. . ' . ' . 
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u s’f f Ml cir fver ijranted.*. Dr. Morton, 
a Pi-laif cit” iJahfield, in i6ao, einployed 
p m-.rll witf. great, and at last snccessfyl, 
m case of imposture in 

a ttitili-story wliidi W‘as believed by^a 
i .1 hnlir priest/ and he succeeded in 
the life of the accused. At a still, 
i'lil'er peri.xJ, Dr. Harsenet, who was- 
.ififrw'arJs Archbishop of York, in an 
aif.iik upon Popish impostures/’ boldly 
eiuinieraied among them most of the 
h»rms of witchcraft/ and appears to have 
hxii entirely incredulous on the subject. 
!le was undoubtedly wrong in .a.scribing 
w ichcraft to Catholicism, for it flourished ^ 
ai lea;'*! as vigorously under the shadow i 
of Puritani-^m; yet the expression of so | 
Md an opinion Is well worthy of notice, | 
and waSs I believe, at the time it w’as I 
wriiteii, a unique phenomenon among 
!ltr English clergy/ Hutchinson him- 
.soil wn*ie Ilk Iiisior}’ before .the belief 
W’fis entirely extinct 
But ihat^which show’s most strikingly 
the moderation of the Anglican clergy is 
the comparatively small amount of delu- 
sion which the history of English witch- 
craft presents. On the Continent, there 
was undoubtedly much imposition ; but, 
for the most part, the subject presents, 
rather the aspect of an epidemic or a 
iTiania. The religious terrorism acted on 
diseased imaghiations, coloured every 
form of madness, and predisposed this 
minds of men to solve every difficulty by 
a supernatural hypothesis. In England", 
on the other hand, imposture appears the 
general characteristic. The books on the 
subject are full of cases of jugglers’ tricks / 
and, with the exception of the period when 
the Puritans were in the ascendent, it 
never seems to have assumed the appear- 
ance of a great and genera! panic. In- 
deed, in most of its worst manifestation.s, 
the fanaticism of Puritanism was mani- 
fested/ 

M!utcbinfc,m: Oedii-ition. « Ibid. 3 Ibid. 

< I, at Irast, bavr ni^t^been able to find any other ■ 
rase ; bat Sir iCenelm Digby, in bk annotation to the 
rw,».».age from Sir TiW'mas Browne, which I hare before 
ejuotea, say* of the iwilief : “ There are divines of great 
note, aisd far frem^any sasptieion of being- irfeli^ous, 
that do not oj^ose It.** The bcK»k of Dr. rfarsenet is, 

I Wi'ew, rare ; I only know it by the copious extracts 
i!i Hutch jni.i m. There k a no&x of its author in Keai’s 
//«/, 0/ tkf Puritans. 

B Sm IJImn’ery, ^ssim, 

e Sir ^W, Scott has well notiaed this infiueoce of , . 
PurtteataiB oa English witchcraft; and, in cotnparing- 
the dmmmt sisetions <o£ the Churcb, be says; “On the 
whole, tfec CAlvkists, generally speaking, were, of 'ali , 
ti» »«ts, the mo»t stt»|;^ious of sorcery,. 

th« i»o's£ andoubting believers in its existenoe, and the 
««.t er to follow it up with what they concaved to 


In England that fanaticism was bridled 
and repressed. There was one country; 
however, in w’hich it obtained. an absolute 
ascendency. There was one country in 
I which tlie"Puritan. ministers succeeded in 
I moulding alike the character ^ and the 
I habits ^ the nation, and in dissemina- 
j ting their harsh and gloomy tenets 
; through every section of society. .While 
i England was breaking loose from her 
! most ancient superstitions, .and advancing 
( with gigantic strides along the paths of 
I knowledge, Scotland still cow’ered w’ith 
' a willing submission before her clergy. 

. Never , w’as a mental servitude more 
complete, and never w*as a tyranny 
ma.intained with more inexorable bar- 
barity. Supported by public opinion, 
the Scottish ministers succeeded in over- 
awing all opposition, in prohibiting the 
faintest expression of adverse opinions, 
in prying into and controlling the most 
private concerns of domestic life ; in com- 
pelling everyone to conform absolutely to 
all the ecclesiastical regulations they 
enjoined ; and in, at last, directing the 
wffiole scope and current of legislation. 
They maintained their ascend^pey over 
the popular mind by a system of religious 
terrorism, whic|i we can now barely con- 
ceive. The misery of man, the anger of 
the Almighty, the fearful power and con- 
tinual presence of Satan, the agonies of 
hell, were the constant subjects of their 
preaching. All the most ghastly forms 
of human suffering %’ere accumulated as 
faint images of the eternal doom of the 
immense majority of mankind. Count- 
less miracles were represented as taking 
place within the land, but they were 
almost all of them miracles of terror. 
Disease, storm, famine, every awful 
calamity that fell upon mankind, or 
blasted the produce of the soil, was 
attributed to the direct intervention' of ; 
spirits ; and Satan himself was repre- 
sented as constantly appearing in a 
visible form upon the earth/ Such 
teaching produced its natural effects. 
In a land -where credulity was universal, 
in a land where the intellect was numbed 
and palsied • by these awful contem- 
plations, where almost every form of 

he tbe 4 «e punishment of the most fearful of crimes.” 
and Witchcraft^ Letter 8.) 

* I need hardly refer to the noble description of the 
Scotch Kirk ia Buckle’s^ History— a description the 
■substantial Justice of which 'Will be .^questioned by no 
one who is acquainted with the history of Scotch 
witchcraft. On the multitude of miracles and appari- 
rioas of Satan that were believed, see pp. 349-369, 
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amusement was suppressed, and where the 
thoughts of men were concentrated with 
an undivided energy on theological con- 
ceptions, such teachings necessarily 
created the superstition of witchcraft. 
Witchcraft was but one form, of the 
panic it produced ; it was hut the reflec- 
tion by a diseased imagination of the 
popular theology. We accordingly find 
that it assumed the most frightful pro- 
portions, and the darkest character. In 
other lands the superstition was at least 
mixed wnth much of imposture ; in Scot- 
land it appears to have been entirely 
undiluted.^ it was produced by the 
teaching of the clergy, and it was every- 
where fostered by their persecution. 
Eagerly, passionately, with a thirst for 
blood that knew no mercy, with a zeal 
that never tired, did they accomplish 
their task. Assembled in solemn synod, 
the College of Aberdeen, in 1603, enjoined 
every minister to take two of the elders of 
his parish to make “ a subtle and privy 
inquisition,” and to question all the 
parishiojiers upon oath as to their know^- 
ledge of watches.* Boxes were placed in 
the churoiies for the express purpose of 
receiving the accusations.^ When a 
woman had fallen under suspicion, the 
minister from the pulpit denounced her 
by name, exhorted his parishioners to 
give evidence against her, and prohibited 
anyone from sheltering her.'* In the same 
spirit he exerted the power which was 
given him by a parochial organisation, 
elaborated perhaps more skilfully than 
any other in Europe , U nder these circum- 
stances, the witch-cases seem to have 
fallen almost entirely into the hands of 
the clergy. They were the leading com- 
missioners. Before them the confessions 
were taken. They were the acquiescing 
witnesses, or the directors of the tortures 
by which those confessions were elicited.® 
And when w^e read the nature of these 
tortures, which were worthy of an oriental 
imagination ; when we remember that 

I The very remarkable fact, that no cases of impos- 
ture have b^n detected in. Scotch witch-trials, is noted 
by Buckle (vol. «. pp. 189, 190), 

“ Balyell, Darker Su^rstitmns of Scotland^ p. 6*4. 

3 Ibid, p. 633. 

+ Ibid, p. 624, &c.^ 

s See on this subject Pitcairn's Criminal Trials- of 
Scotland^ a vast repository of original documents on 
the subject. Pitcairn gives numbers of these con- 
fessions. He adds; **The confessions were com- 
monly taken ^ before presbyteries, or certain specif 
commissioners, who usually ranked among their 
number the leading, clergy of those districts where 
iheir hapless victim,s resided *’ (vol, iii. p, 598). 


' they were inflicted, for the part, on 

I old and feeble and, half-doting womt'n, it 
[' is difficult to repress a feeling of the deepest 
,! abhorrence for those men who caused and 
j who encouraged tliem. I f the witch was 
obdurate, the first, and it was said the 
most effectual, method of obtaining con- 
fession was by wfliat w^as termed ‘‘‘ w^aking 
her.” An ,iron bridle or hoop was bound 
across her face with four prongs, wfoich 
were thrust into her mouth. It was 
fastened behind to the wall by a chain, 
in such a manner that the victim was 
unable to lie down ; and in this position 
she was sometimes ,kept for several days* 
while men 'were constantly wfith her ■ to, 
prevent her from closing her eyes for a 
rnoment in sleep.* Partly in order to 
effect this object, and partly to discover 
I the insensible mark which was the sure 
' sign of a witch, long pins were thrust 
i into her body.® At the same time, as it 
' was a saying in Scotland that a witch 
would never confess while she could drink, 
excessive thirst w’as often added to her 
tortures.® Some prisoners have been 
waked for five nights ; one, it is said, 
even for nine.^ 

The physical and mental suffering of 
such a process was sufficient to overcome 
the resolution of many, and to distract 
the understanding of not a few. But 
other and perhaps worse tortures tvere 
in reserve. The three principal that were 
habitually applied were the pennywinkis, 
the boots, and the caschielawis. The first 

* “One of the most powerful incentives to confession 
was systematically to deprive the suspected witch of 

the refreshment of her natural sleep Iron collars, 

or witches' bridles, are still preserved in various parts 
of Scotland which had been used for such iniquitous 
purposes. These instruments were so „ constructed 
that, by means of a hoop which passed over the head, 
a piece of iron having four points or prongs was 
forcibly thrust into the mouth, two of these being 
directea to the tongue and palate, the others pointing 
outwards to each cheek. This infernal machine was 
secured by a padlock. At the back of the collar was 
fixed a ring by which to attach the witch to a jstaple in 
the wall of her celL Thus equipped, and night and 
day waked and watched by some skilful person 
appointed fay her inquisitors, ^ the unhappy creature, 
after a few days of such discipline, maddened fay the 
misery of her forlorn^ and helpless state, wouM be . 
rendered fit for confessing anything, in order to ite rid 
of the dregs of her wretraed life. At intervals fresli 
examinations took place, and these were repeated from 
time to time until her ‘contumacy,* as it was termed, 
was subdued. The clergy and kirk sessions appear to 
have been the unwearied instruments of * purging, the 
land of witchcraft ; ' and io tkem^ in ike first instance^ 
all the complaints , a.H,d informations were made.** 
(Pitcairn, vol. i. part ii. p, sa)^ 

* DalyeU, p. 643. The “prickers" formed a regular, 
profession in Scotland. 

3 Burt’s Letters from the Worth of Scotland, vol,' fa 
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%"As a kifiJ of thumbscrew ; the secooci 
wa^ a iVaiik* in which the leg was inserted, 
imd in tt’hicli if was broken by wedges,'; 
Jn«n hi h} a hammer; the third was' 
aho iifi iron iVatme for the leg, which was ' 
Irarn liinr to ikm heated over a for^ier.* ■ 
Fire-matilies were sometimes' appifed to 
the body of ilie victim/ We read in a ^ 
ft »nfeni|Hjrary legal register, of one man 
uIki was kept for forty-eight hours Jn 

vi*htm»*n! kirtour ” in the caschielawns ; 
uriiJ of ii not her miio remained in the same 
frightful iriachine f^r eleven days and 
elcum flights, whi'^r legr» w^ere broken 
daily for fourteen da)s in the boo'ts, and 
wliJ was su ivjrgv'd that the whole skin 
was tom from hh K.Uy/ This was, it is 
trufj ceiisyred as an extreme case, hut it 
wa'i only an excessive application of the 
foriiinori loityre. 

liuw' liiaii} caiifessiuns were extorted, 
and liow’ iTiaiiy victims perished by these 
means, it is now impifssible to say. A 
vast rwniber of depositions and confes- 
ficms are preserved, but they were only 
taken before a single court, and -many 
others took cognisance of the crime. We 
know that in i6fj2 more than 150 persons 
were accused of witdicraft ;* and that In 
the preceding year no less than fourteen 
commissions fiad been issued for the 
trials.® After theM facts, it is scarcely 
n«:essary to mention how one traveller 
casually notices having seen nine women 
btirrung together at I^eith in 1664, or how, 
in 167B, nine others were condemned.in a 
single day/ The charges w^ere,' indeed, 
of the mok comprehensive order, and the 
wildest tancies of Sprenger and Nider 
defended by the Presbyterian divines.^ 
in most Catholic countries, it was a griev- . 

* Piteaira, __ ^ p> 6^7. 

S F veil. I« |»rt ii» p. 376. Tte two caws were 
£b tl»r »am« trwl m i§^p 

* i'Myell p. Mkju S Pitcairn, vol Hi, p. sw* 

* eS* pp. tog,, 670. 

? Ftv a cnrioiis instance of this, sec that strang'e 
lx^' 4 , Tki SihTti C&mMmmmiiJki publish«aj in 1691, by 
liobert Ksrfc, Minii-ter of AbrrfoH, He represents evil 
toHi)** m humao form^ as habitually living amoaie the 
llighianders. SoccoW, as the Scotch called tfcwrn, 
Lr.oMain Shh, scan to haye been esiwdallj’ common ; 
aiiid 5lr, Kirk (who HfentiSes them with the .f'ami/mr 
ol l>euter©ftO«y) corasplains very sadly of the 
afehon of nmay yowag: Sootetimen far the “fair .ladies 
if' iliih aerial order ” | p. j$). Captain B urt relates a long 
dim-awaa he had with * ininister m the sabject o.f did 
wtrtaeii turning themselves Into cats. Tlw minister . 
my om man saccaeiltti in cutting off the leg of a 
«t #iia attacW him, d«it the leg immedktidy turned ' 
i«la thal ipit' an old aisd that fowr mibisters 

m^mi a eortifiCAte atlestittg the fact Cvol. 1 *71- 
sff}, One id’ the pritidpsd ^rcMtch wm«r« on thwe 
mattem w«» Ssnekir. wm wm Frofesssce of Mwai- 
fhaotcqphf ml ©lasgaw. 


aiice of the clergy' that the civil power 
■refused to ex^ecute those who only, em- 
ployed their powder in curing disease, in 
Scotland such persons were ' unscrupu- 
. lous'ly put to death/ The witches were 
' commonly strangled before they were 
burnt, but this merciful provision was 
very frequently omitted. , An E.arl of 'Alar 
(who appears to have been the only, person 
sensible of the Inhumanity of.. the pro- 
ceedings) tells how, wnth a' piercing yell, 
some women once broke lialf-buriit from , 
the slow 'fire that consumed ;.4th.e.m, 
struggled, for a fe'W moments with des- 
pairing energy among the spectators, but 
soon with shrieks of blasphemy and wfild 
protestations of innocence sank' writhing 
in agony amid the flames/ 

The^ contemplation of such scenes as 
'these is one of the most painful duties 
that can devolve upon the historian, but 
it is one from which he must not shrink, 
if he would form a just estimate of the 
past. There are opinions that may be 
traced from age to age by footsteps of 
blood ; and the intensity of the suffering 
they caused is a measure of the intensity 
wnth which they were realiset^. Scotch 
witchcraft was but the result of Scotch 
Puritanism, and it faithfully reflected the 
character of its parent. It is true that, 
before the Reformation, the people had 
been grossly ignorant and superstitious ; 
but it is also true that witclicraft in its 
darker forms was so rare that no law was 
made on the subject till 1563; that the 
law was not carried to its full severity 
till 1590 that the delusion invariably 
accompanied the religious terrorism which 
the Scotch clergy so zealously maintained ; 
and that those clergy, all over Scotland, 
applauded and stimulated the persecu- 
tion.® The ascendency they had obtained 
was boundless, and in this respect their 
power was entirely undisputed. One 

* W»-jgljt’s S'&re^gry, voL i. pp. 165, 166. Even to 
consult wjtb witches was made capitaf. , ■ 

a F.itcaim, vol,.^ iH. p. 598. Another Earl of Mar 
had been himself bled to death for 'having, as was 
alleged, consulted with witches how to shorten the life 
of James III, (Scott’s Dtmon&iogyt i-etter ix.) 

J Sir Walter Scott seems to t.hink that the first 
great outburst of perjwcution began when^ James VI. 
went to Denmark to fetch his bride. Before his de- 
parture he exhorted the clergy to assist the ma.gis- 
trates, which they did, and most especially in matters 
of witchcraft The king waa himself perfectly' in- 
fatuated^ with the subject, and had this one bond of 
uaiori with the ministers; and, as Sir W. S. says, 
“during the halcyon period of union between kirk and 
king, their hearty agreement on the subject of witch- 
craft failed not to heat the fires against all persons 
suspected of such iniquity.^’ (JOeynmoio^, Letter ix.) 
S*« also Linton’s Witeh Storus, p. 5, 
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word from them mi|^ht have arrested the 1 
tortures, but tliat word was never spoken, j 
Their conduct implies not merely a mental [ 
aberration, but also a callousness of feel- j 
ing which has rarely been attained in a i 
long career of vice. Yet these were men | 
who had often shown, in the most trying | 
circumstances, the highest and the most i 
heroic virtues.. They were men whose j 
courage had never flinched when perse- 1 
cution w^as raging around ; men wflio 
had never paltered wflth their consciences 
to attain the favours of a king ; men 
whose self-devotion and zeal in their sacred 
calling had seldom been surpassed ; men 
wiio, in all the private relations of life, 
were doubtless amiable ' and affectionate. 
It is not on them that our blame should 
fall ; it is -on the system that made them 
what they w^ere. They ’svere but illustra- 
tions of the great truth that when men 
have come to regard a certain class of 
their fellow-creatures as doomed by the 
Almighty to eternal and excruciating 
agonies, and w'hen their theology directs 
their minds with intense and .realising 
earnestness to the contemplation of such 
agonies, 4:he result will be an indifference 
to the suffering of those whom they deem 
the enemies of their God, as absolute as 
it is perhaps possible for human nature 
to attain. 

In Scotland the character of theology 
•w^as even more hard and unpitying than 
in other countries where Puritanism 
existed, on account of a special circum- 
stance which in some respects reflects 
great credit on its teachers* The Scotch 
Kirk was the result of a democratic move- 
ment, and for some time, almost alone in 
Europe, it w^as the unflinching champion 
of political liberty. It was a Scotchman, 
Buchanan, who first brought liberal 
principles into clear relief. It was the 
Scotch clergy’' who upheld them with a 
courage that can hardly be overrated. 
Their circumstances made them liberals, 
and they naturally sought to clothe their 
liberalism in a theological garb. They 
soon discovered precedents for, their 
rebellions in the history of the J udges and 
Captains of the Jews ; and accordingly 
the union of an intense theological and an 
intense liberal feeling made them revert 
to the scenes of the Old Testament, to the 
sufferings and also the conquests of the 
'Jew^s, with a peculiar affection. Their 
whole theology took an Old Testament 
cast. Their modes of thought, their very 
phraseology, were .derived from that 
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source; and the constant 
of the massacres of Crmaxin, and of the 
provisions of the I-evilical code, produci'i 
its natural effect upon tlieir minds.* 

if is scarcely possible to write a liistury 
of the decline of wntchcraft in Scctlaiid, ior 
the change of opinions was almost tiitirdy 
unmarked by incidents on which we can 
dwell. At one period w'e find everyone 
predisposed to believe in witches. At a 
later period we find that this predisposition 
has silently passed away.* Two things 
only can, I think, be asserted on the 
subject with confidence™-t!iat the sceptical 
movement advanced mudi more slowly 
in Scotland than in England, and that the 
ministers were among the latest to yield 
to it. Until the dose of the seventeen tli 
centurj^ the trials were sufficiently 
common, but after this time tliey became 
rare. It is generally said that the last 
execution was in 1722 ; but Captain Burt, 
who visited the country in 1730, speaks of 
a woman who was burnt as late as 1727.3 
The .same very keen observer was greatly 
struck b>" the extent to which the belief 
still continued in Scotland, at a time when 
it was quite abandoned by the educated 
classes in .England ; and he found its 
most ardent supporters among the Pres- 
byterian ministers. As late as 1736, the 
divines of the Associated Presbytery 
passed a resolution declaring their belief 
in witchcraft, and deploring the scepticism 
that was general.'* 

I have now completed my review of the 
history of witchcraft, in its relation to the 
theologies of Rome, of England, and of 
Geneva. ' I have showm that the causes of 
the changes it presents must be sought, 
not within any narrow circle of s|>edal 
doctrines, but m the general, intellectual 
and religious condition of the time. I 
have shown, in other words, that "witch- 
craft resulted, not from isolated circum- 
stances, but from modes of thought ; that 
it grew out of a certain intellectual 
temperature acting on certain theological 
tenets, and reflected with almost startling 
vividness each great intellectual change. 

* It is rather remarkable that Bodln had also formed 
his theolog:y almost exclusively from the Old Testa- 
ment, his reverence for which was so grreat that some 
(Grotius and Hallam among- others) have questioned 
whether he believed the New. 

■ ■ 3 The.silent, unreasoning- character of the d«Hrie of 
Scotch witchcraft has been noticed by Dugald Stewart, 

. . p. soS. 

. 3 Burt s Letters from tke North (f Scotland,^ vol. 1. 

■ pp. aa7”a!3<j. and 271-277. I suspect Burt has misdated 
the execution that took place in 1722, placing- it in 1727. 

4 Burton, itist, o/Seotiandt voL il p. 334. 
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the i ignorance of an early 
n, u %vas quickened into an 
intfnser life by a theological struggle 
tilii/ li allied irrrorism with credulityj and 
it declined iinth*r tlie influence' of that 
great rationalisih- inovemerst which, since 
ilie seventeen ill century, has been on- all 
cities encroaching on theology. I .have 
dwek u|^)n the decadence of the supersti- 
tion at considerable length ; for it was at 
once one of the earliest and one of ^ the 
most important conquests of the spirit of 
Rational ism. There are \'ery few examples 
of a change of belief that w.as so st.rictly 
noriTial, so liftle accelerated by sectarian 
passions or individual genius, and there- 
fore so well suited to illustrate the laws 
of intellectual development. Besides this, 
the fact that the belief when realised was 
always fcjllovved by persecution, enables 
m to trace its succes.sl¥e stages with 
more than common accuracy, while the 
fjeriod that has elapsed since its destruc- 
tiiiii lias, in a great measure, removed 
the subject from the turbid atmosphere 
of controversy. 

It is impossible to leave the history of ; 
witchcraft without ref1ectin.g how vast an ^ 
aimount of suffering has, in at least this ; 
res fleet, been removed by the progre-ss of | 
m rationalistic civilisation. I know that I 
when we remember the frightful calami- 1 
ties that have Ixom time to time flowed : 
froni theological divisions ; when w-e j 
consider the countless martyrs who have I 
perished in the dungeon or at- the stake, ! 
the millions who have fallen in the reli- ; 
giqus wars, the elements of almost un- i 
dying dissension that have been planted ; 
in so many noble nations and have para- : 
lysed so many glorious enterprises, the ; 
fate of a few thousand innocent persons -f 
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\ who w^ere burnt alive s'eenis to si!ik^,into 
i comparative insignificance. Yet it is 
! probable that no class of victims endured 
I suffering so unalloyed and so intense. 

; Not for them the wild fanaticism that 
I nerves the sou! against danger, and 
: almost steels the body against torments, 
i, Not for them the assurance of a glorious 
; eternity, that has made the martyr look 
j with exultation on the rising flame as on 
I the Eiijah^s chariot that is to bear his soul 
! to heav^en. Not for them the solace of 
I lamenting friends, or the consciousness 
that their memories would be cherished 
I and honoured by posterity. They died 
I alone, hated and unpitied. They were 
i deemed by all mankind the worst of 
j criminals. Their very kinsmen shrank 
I- from them as, tainted and accursed. The 
I superstitions they had imbibed in child- 
' hood, blending with the illusions - of age, 

; and with the horrors of their position, 

: persuaded them in many cases that they 
I were indeed the bondslaves of Satan, and 
I w’ere about to exchange their torments 
upon earth for an agony that was as excru- 
ciating’, and was eternal. And, besides 
all this, we have to consider th^ terrors 
which the belief must have spread through 
the people at large ; we have to picture 
the anguish of the mother, as she imagined 
that it was in the power of one whom she 
had offended to blast in a moment every 
object of her affection : we have to con- 
ceive, above all, the awful shadow that 
the dread of accusation must have thrown 
on the enfeebled faculties of age, and the 
bitterness it must have added to desertion 
and to solitude. All these sufferings were 
the result of a single superstition, which 
the spirit of Rationalism has destroyed. 
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THE MIRACLES OF THE CHURCH 


The same habits of mind which induced 

men at first to recoil from the belief in 
witchcraft wfith an instinctive anJ invo- 
luntary repug-nance as intrinsicaliy in- 
credible, and afterwards openly to repu- 
diate it, have operated in a very similar 
manner, and with very similar effects, i 
upon the belief in modern miracles. The | 
triumph, however, has not been in this ; 
case so complete, for the Church of Rome 
still maintains the continuance of miracu- 
lous powers ; nor has the decay been so 
strictly normal, for the fact that most of 
the Romag Catholic miracles are associ- 
ated With distinctively Roman Catholic 
doctrines has introduced much miscel- 
laneous controversy into the question. 
But, notwithstanding these considera- 
tions, the general outlines of the move- 
ment are clearly visible, and they are well 
deserving of a brief notice. 

If we would realise the modes of 
thpught on this subject prior to the 
Reformation, we must quite dismiss 
from our minds the ordinary Protestant 
notion that miracles were very rare and 
exceptional phenomena, the primary 
object of which was always to accredit 
the teacher, of some divine truth that 
could not otherwise be established. In 
the wTitings of the Fathers, and especially 
of those of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
we find them not only spoken of as exist- 
ing in profusion, but as being directed to 
the most various ends. They -were a kind 
of celestial charity, alleviating the sor- 
rows, healing the diseases, and supplying 
the wants of the faithful. They were fre- 
quent incitements to piety, stimulating 
the devotions of the languid, and reward- 
ing the patience of the fervent. They 
were the signs of great and saintly virtue, 
securing universal respect for those who 
had attained a high degree of sanctity, or 
assisting them in the performance of their 
more austere devotions. Thus, one saint 

PART I. 


having retired into the desert to lead a 
life of mortification, the, birds d,aily 
b.rought him a supply of food, which 
was just sufficient for his wants ; and 
when a kindred spirit visited him, in his 
retirement, they doubled the supply ; and 
wffien he died, two lions issued from tlie 
desert to dig his grave, uttered a long 
howl of mourning over his body, and 
knelt down to beg a blessing from the 
survivor,* Thus, another saint, who wtis 
of opinion that a monk should never see 
himself naked, stood one day in despair 
upon the banks of a bridgeless ^stream, 
when an angel descended to assist him, 
and transported him in safety across the 
dreaded element.® Besides this, the power 
of magic was, as we have seen, fully recog- 
nised both by Christians and Pagans, and 
each admitted the reality of the miracles 
of the other, though ascribing them to 
the agency of demons. ^ 

If we pass from the Fathers into the 
middle ages, w^e find ourselves In an 
atmosphere that was dense and charged 
wfith the supernatural. The demand for 
miracles w^as almost boundless, and the 
supply was equal to ‘the demand. Men 
of extraordinary sanctity seemed natur- 
ally and habitually to obtain the power of 
performing them, and their lives are 
crowded wfith their achievements, which 
were attested by the highest sanction of 
the Church. Nothing could be more 
common than for a holy man to be lifted 
up from the floor in the midst of his 
devotions, or to be visited by the Virgin 
or by an angel. 'There was scarcely a 
town that could not show some relic that 

» Paul the Hermit, See his Life by St. Jerome. 
The visitor of Paul was St Antony, the first of the 
hermits. 

® Ammon (Socrates, lib. iv. c. 23). 

3 See some admirable remarks^ on this subject in 
Maury. Lij^endes Pteuses, pp. 240-244; also Farmer, 
On Demoniacs. Middleton, Free Enquiry, pp. S5-87 
hmg’ham, Aniiquiiies of the Christian Church, book 
iii. c. 4, 
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liijJ curtail tlie or some image that 
liad optiik^tl anil shut its eyes, or bowed 
its heal! tu an earnest worsWpi^r. It 
uas somctt'tiiit more extraordinary,, but 
not in I lie least incredible, that the fish 
have throngai to the shore to hear 
St. Antony preach, or lliat it should be 
necessary to cut the hair of the crucifix:, at 
Burgos once a month, or that the Virgin 
of the Pillar, at Saragossa, should, at the 
prayer of one of her worshippers, have 
re*storai a kg that had teen amputated.* 
Mm who were afflicted with apparently 
hopeless disease started in a moment into 
perfect health when brought into contact 
m'itli a relic of Christ or of the Virgin. 
The virtue of such relics radiatai in bles- 
sings aJ! around them. Glorious visions 
heralded their discovery, and angels have 
iranspofied them through the air. If a 
missionary ivent abroad among the 
heathen, supernatural signs confounded 
his opponents, and made the povcers .of 
darkness fiy before his steps. Tf a Chris- 
tian prince unsheathed his sword in an 
ecclesiastical cause, apostles had te^en 
known to combat wdth his army, and 
avenging miracks to scatter his enemies. 
If m unjust suspicion attached to an 
inncxjent man, he had immediately re- 
course to an ordeal which ciearm his 
cl'iamcier and condemned his' accu^rs. 
AH this was going on habitually in every 
part of Eiiro|» without exatiii^ the 
Sfiialkst astonishment or scepticism. 
Those who know how thoroughly the 
supernatural element pervades -the old 
lives of the saints may form some notion 
of the multitude of inimcks that were 
relataS and generally believed, from the 
fart that M. Guizot has estimated the 
ouniter of^ these lives, accumulated in 
the Bolkndist Collection, at about 25,000.* 
Yet this was but one department of mira- 
cks, It does not include the thousands 
of miraculous images and pictures that 
were operating throughout Christendom, 

* Tlier«f is a. riawe rf tlj« miracle la tliw catKeiJra! 
m Saratgiwta, ti»e IwaA^e. it is cwie about 

whkh * fast aniount bat been written, and whkh the 
S|>ariisii tli^rfoaan® are t© re|far<i as rwoilmrir 
well establinlaid. Huwie faas jaoticiKf it in hk HsMsay ©n 
Miracle*, 

» Mul L^n XVII. The 

iattaiaaist iol'ectiow wm be^wa at Antwerp by a 
namrf m rtwj, was stopped foe a 

ti«« by Fwacli R«y»lHUoa, but renewed ui^er 
the « tk IcWan Qmmbem. It was 

to oMtam a collecticm ©f al the 

owfiwal ©a the sabjoct. tlas sakts are 

Maced Kowtliac to the calendar. large 

mm vAmmm ham been pabllibwi hat they ojUv 
fiEtwifl to line eid ©f Octectw. Sm a tery feeasitifui 
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and the countless apparitions and miscel- 
laneous prodigies that were taking place 
in every country, a.nd on all occasions. 
Whenever' a saint .was canonised, it. was 
necessary to prove that he, had worked 
miracles"; but except on those occasions 
miraculous accounts seem never to have 
been questioned. The most educated, as 
well as the most ignorant, .habitually 
resorted to the supernatural as^ the sim- 
plest explanation of eve,ry difficulty. , 

A'll this has now passed away. It has 
passed away not only in , lands,, where, 
Protestantism is triumphant, -but also , in 
those whe,re the Roman Catholic faith, is 
still acknowledged, and wlie.re' the mediae- 
val sai.nts are still venerated. St. Jaoua- 
rius, it is true, continues to liquefy at 
Naples, and the pastorals, of French 
bishops occasionally relate apparitions of 
the Virgin among very ignorant and 
superstitious peasants; but the implicit, 
undiscriminating acquiescence with which 
such narratives were once received has 
long since been replaced by a derisive 
incredulity. Those who know the tone 
that is habitually adopted on these sub- 
jects by the educated in Rorpan Catho- 
lic countries will admit that, ;so far 
from being a subject for triumphant 
exultation, the very few modern miracles 
which are related are every where regarded 
as a scandal, a stumbling-block, and a 
difficulty. Most educated persons speak 
of them with undisguised scorn and in- 
credulity; some attempt to evade or 
explain them away by a natural hypo- 
thesis ; a very few faintly and apologeti- 
cally defend them. Nor can it be said 
that what is manifested is merely a desire 
for a more minute and accurate examina- 
tion of the evidence by which they are 
supported. On the contrary, it will, I 
think, be admitted' that these alleged 
miracles are commonly rejected with an 
assurance that is as peremptory and un- 
reasoning as that with which they would 
have been once received. Nothing can 
be more rare than a serious examination, 
by those who» disbelieve them, of the 
testimony on which they rest. They are 
repudiated, not because they are unsup- 
ported, but because they are miraculous. 
Men are prepared to admit almost any 
conceivable concurrence of natural im- 
probabilities rather than resort to the 

assay on the subject by Renan, &tudes Religteuses. 
M._^ Kenan says : y 11 me semble que pour un vraj 
philosophe unt prison cellulaire avec ces cmquahte- 
cinq vaiumes m-ldho, sorait na vrai paradis." 
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hypothesis of supernatural iiiterfereoce : 
and this spirit is exhibited not merely by 
open sceptics^ but by men who are sincere ; 
though perhaps not ix^ry fervent believers 
in their Church. It is the prev'ailing 
characteristic of that vast body of edu- 
cated persons whose lives are chiefly 
spent in secular pursuits, and who, while 
they receive with unenqiiiring faith the 
great doctrines of Calholicisni, and duly 
perform its leading duties, derive their 
liienlal tone and colouring from the 
general spirit of their age. If you speak 
to them on the subject, they will reply 
with a shrug and wdth a smile ; they wall 
tell you that it is indeed melancholy that 
such narratives should be narrated in the 
middle of the nineteenth century; they 
will treat them, as palpable anachronism^ 
as obviously and intrinsically incredible ; 
but they will add that it is not necessary 
for all Roman Catholics to believe them, 
and that it is unfair to judge the enlight- 
ened members of the Church by the 
measure of the superstitions of the 
Ignorant. 

That this is the general tone adopted 
by the gt^‘at majority of educated Roman 
Catholics, both in their writings and in 
their conversation, will scarcely be a 
matter of dispute. It is also very mani- 
fest that it is the direct product and 
measure of civilisation. The districts 
where an account of a modern miracle 
is received with least derision are pre- 
cisely those which are most torpid and 
most isolated. The classes whose habits 
of thought are least shocked by such an 
account are those which are least edu- 
cated and least influenced by the broad 
current of civilisation. If we put aside 
the clergy and those who are most imme- 
diately under their influence, we find that 
this habit of mind is the invariable con- 
comitant of education, and is the especial 
characteristic of those persons whose, 
intellectual sympathies are most ex- 
tended, .and who therefore represent most 
faithfully the various intellectual influ- 
ences", of .their time. If you connect a 
nation which has long been insulated 
and superstitious with the general move- 
ment of European civilisation by means 
of railways, or a free press, or the 
removal of protecting la-ws, you will 
most infallibly inoculate it with this 
spirit. 

It is further evident that this habit of 
thought is not a merely ephemeral move- 
ment, produced by some exceptional event. 


or by some transient literary fashion 
peculiar to our own century. All 
shows that, in exact proportion to the in"- 
tejlectua! progress of nations, the accouril s 
■of miracles taking place among theih 
become fa.rer and rarer, until at last they 
entirely cea.se.* In this fact w'e have a 
dear indication of the decline of the old 
habits of thought ; for those wdio regard 
these miracles as real, ascri1>e their dis- 
appearance to the progress of incredulity, 
while those wdio disbelieve them maintain 
that they were the results of a particular 
direction gwen to the imagination, and 
of a particular form, of imposition created 
and suggested by the mediaeval habits of 
thought. In other, words, the old spirit, 
according to one class, is the condition, 
and, according to the other class, the 
cause of the miracles; and, therefore, tlie 
cessation of miraculous narratives, when 
unaccompanied by an avowed change of 
creed, implies the decay of that spirit. 

If these propositions be true— and I 
scarcely think that any candid person 
who seriously examines** the subject can 
question them— they lead irresistibly to a 
very important genera! conclusion. They 
show that the repugnance of men to believe 
miraculous narratives is in direct propor- 
tion to the progress of civilisation and the 
diffusion of knowledge. It is not simply 
that science explains some things which 
were formerly deemed supernatural, such 
as comets or eclipses. We find the same 
incredulity manifested in Roman Catholic 
countries towards alleged miracles by 
saints, or relics, or images, on which 
science can throw no direct li^ht, and 
which contain no element of improba- 
bility, except that they are miraculous. It 
is not simply that civilisation strengthens 
Protestantism at the expense of the Church 
of Rome. We find this spirit displayed 
by Roman Catholics themselves, though 
the uniform tendency of their theology is 
to destroy all notion of the antecedent 
improbability of modern miracles, and 
though the fact that these miracles are only 
alleged in their own church should invest 
them with a peculiar attraction. It is 

* This has been noticed in an extremely in^^enious 
fashion by Bishop Sprat : — ** God never yet left Him- 
self .withowt a witness in the world ; and it is observ- 
able that He has ...commonly chosen the dark and 
ig^norant a^es wherein to work miracka, but seldom 
or never the times when natural knowledge prevailed ; 
for He knew there was not so much need^to make use 
d extraordinary signs when men were diliprent in the 
works of His hands .and attentive to the impressions 
of His footsteps in His creatures." of 

SiariVify, p. 35a.) 
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rkt! e\en th^^t there an increasiiiit re- 
puL^naiicc to an ynscrutiiiiMiig anJ blind- 
loti! hi I til, Alleged miracles are rejected ' 
«jili immediate unreasoiiing sncreclylity 
by file inemfierii of a church which has 
dune every thing in its power to prepare 
the iiynd Ihr their reception. The plain 
Lai h, that the progress of civilisation 
produ4'es invariably a certain tone and j 
habit, of tfioughh which makes men recoil 
from miraculous narratives wdth an in- 
stinctive and immediate repugnance, as 
lliinLigh they "were essentially incredible, 
independently of any deinite arguments, 
and in spite of "dogmatic teaching. 
Whether this habit of mind is good^ or 
evil, I do not now discuss ; that it exists ' 
wherever civilisation advances is, 1 con- 
ceive, incontestable. 

We may ob^^erve, how’ever, that it acts 
with iiiuch greater force against contem- 
p.)rary ilian against historical miracles. 
kt)man Catholics who will reject with 
immediate ridicule an accountof a miracle 
taking place in their owm day, wall speak 
with cansiderable respect of a precisely 
similar miracle that is attributed to a 
mediaval saint. Nor is it at all difficult ' 
to discover the reason of this distinction. 
Events that t£H>k place in a distant past 
are not realised with the same intense 
vh idness as those wffiich take place among 
oursedves. Ttsey do not press upon us 
with the siime "keen reality, and are not 
judged by the same measure. They come 
down to us invested with a legendary 
garb, obscured bj the liaxe of years, and 
surrounded by circumstances that are so- 
unlike our own that they refract the 
irnagination, and cloud and distort its 
pictures. Besides this, many of these 
narratives are entwdned with the earliest 
assiKiations of the Roman Catholic child ; 
the belief in them is infused into his yet 
undeveloped mind, and they are thus at 
no period brought in contact with a 
ftialured and unbiassed Judgment. We 
find, therefore, that although these gene-ral 
habits of thought do, ufidoubtedly,exercise. 
a retrospective influence, that is not tiieir 
first or their most pow^erful effect 

In Protestant countries there has not 
!:^*n as complete a change as that wffiich 
we liave been considering, for Protes- 
tantism was only called into existence 
when the old habits of thought had greatly 
declined. Tlie Reformation was created 
and |»rvaded by the modern spirit ; and 
its leaders were compelled, by the exi- 
gencies of their position, to repudiate the 


miraculous accounts of their time. ^ ihey 
could not with any consistency admit that 
the Almighty had"selected as the peculiar 
channels of His grace, and had glorified ■ 
by countless mirades, devotions which 
they stigmatised as blasphemous, idola- 
trous,, and superstitious. We find, accord- 
ingly, that from the very beginning Pro- 
testantism looked, upon modern miracles 
(except those which were comprised under 
the head of witchcraft) with an aversion 
and distrust that contrast remarkably with 
the unhesitating credulity of its opponents. 
The history of its sects exhibits, ind.eed, 
some alleged miracles, which were, appar- 
ently, . tlie result of ignorance -or enthu- 
siasm, and- a very few which w^ere obvious 
impositions. Such, for example, was the 
famous voice from the wall in the reign 
of Queen Mary, which proclaimed the 
mass to be idolatrous, just as the crucifix 
in Christ Church, at Dublin, shed tears 
of blood in the following reign, because 
the Protestant service was introduced into 
Ireland. On the whole, however, the new 
faith proved remarkably free from these 
forms of deception ; and its leaders 
generally concurred in the belief that 
miracles had ceased when Christianity 
bad gained a definite ascendency in the 
world. The Patristic writings are full of 
miraculous accounts ; and most of the 
reformers, and especially those in Eng- 
land, treated Patristic authority with 
great respect ; so that the line of demar- 
cation between the miraculous and the 
noti-rairaculous age was generally drawn 
at about the period when the most eminent 
of the Fathers passed away. As this was 
not very long after Christianity had ob- 
tained a complete command of the civil 
power, many plausible arguments could 
be urged in support of the view, which 
appears, in England at least, to have been 
universal. ^ 

When Locke was writing His famous 
Letters on Toleration^ he was led to a con- 
sideration of the Patristic miracles by an 
argument wdiich seems then to have been 
deemed very forcible, but which, as it 
belongs to a different “ climate of opinion ” 
from our awn, would now be regarded as 
both futile and irreverent. It was abso- 
lutely necessary, it was contended, under 
ordinary circumstances, for the well-being 
of Christianity, that it should be supported 
by persecution ; that is to say, that the 
civil power should suppress its opponents. 
When Christianity wms still unrecognised 
by government, it existed in an abnormal 
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condiiiim ; tlic of nature were sus- ' 
pended in its favi»ur, and continual 
miracleN ensured its triiimpli. When, 
however, the 4\iniersioii of Constantine 
f Liccil tile civil power at its disposal the 
era of the supernatural was closed. The' 
piHver of persecuting was obtained ; and, 
therefore, the power of working miracles 
wa^ withdrawn. The alliance between 
Churcii and Slate being instituted, Chris- 
tianity had arrived at its normal and final 
position, and exceptional assistance had 
become unnecessary/ This argument, 
the w'ork of the theologians of O'xford, 
W’as not likely to stagger Locke ; but the 
historical question which it opened w^as 
well calculated to arrest that keen and 
fearless intellect, so little accustomed to 
bow before unsupported authority, and at 
the very time engaged in the defence of 
toleration against the entire weight of 
ecclesiastical tradition. He appears to 
have consulted Sir Isaac Newton ; for, in 
one of Newton’s letters, we find a some- 
what hesitating passage upon the sub- 
ject,: “Miracles,’’ Newton wTote, “of 
good ' credit continued in the Church for 
about tw<^ or three hundred years. Gre- 
gorius Thaumaturgus had his name from 
thence, and was one of the latest who 
was eminent for that gift ; but of their 
number and frequency I am not able to 
give you a just account. The history of 
those ages is very imperfect.”* Locke 
does not appear to have adopted this 
view. In reply to the Oxford argument, 
he wrote a very remarkable passage, 
wdiich did not, apparently, attract at the 
time the attention it deserved, but which, 
long afterwards, obtained an extremely 
conspicuous, place in the discussion. 
“This, I think,” he said, “is evident, 
that he who wall build his faith or reason- 
ings upon miracles delivered by Church 
historians, wall find cause to go no further 
than the Apostles’ time, or else not to 
stop at Constantine’s, since the writers 
after that period, whose word we readily 
take as unquestionable in other things, 
speak of miracles in their time, with no 

; * This .arg-ument, in ,a modified form, has been re- 
produmi by Muzarelli (a Rom.-in theologian of some 
note), in^his Treaiise pn the Inquisition, He cites the 
d^truction of Ananias and Sapphira, and of Simon 
Magus. This _ class ^ miracles, he says, has ceased ; 
and the Inquisition is, in. consequence, required, I 
know this very remarkable treatise by a translation in 
the fifth volume of Henrion. Hisioire de I'Eglise, 

* Brewster s Life of Netoion^ p. 275. There Is 
another letter from Newton to Locke on the subject, in 
King’s Life of Locke, voL i. p. 415 ; but it is Iktle more 
than a catalogue of authorities. 


less assurance than the Fathers Ixbbre 
the fourth century ; and a great f'art of 
the 'miracles of the second and third cen- 
turies stand upon the credit of the writer* 
of the fourth,”* 

After this rime, tlie subject of the 
miracles of the Fathers seems to have 
slept until- public attention w'as called to 
it by the wxdl-know'n work of Middleloo. 
That the Free Enquiry was a book of 
extraordinary merit— -ihat it displayed 
great eloquence, great boldness, and 
great controversial dexterity, and met 
with no opposition at all equal to its 
abilities — will scarcely be denied. But, in 
order to appreciate its success, w'e sliould 
consider, besides these things, the genera! 
character of the age in which it appeared. 
'During the half century that elapsed be- 
tween Locke and Middleton, many in- 
fluences that it would be tedious t-o, 
examine, but to wliich Locke himself by 
his philosophy most largely contributed, 
had profoundly modified the theology of 
England.- The charm and fascination 
which the early^ Fathers exercised upon 
the divines of the previous century had 
quite passed aw^ay. The Patristic works 
fell rapidly into neglect, and the very few 
who continued to study them were hut 
little imbued wnth their spirit. Nothing, 
indeed, could be more unlike the tone of 
the Fathers than the cold, passionless, 
and prudential theology of the eighteenth 
century, a theology which regarded 
Christianity as an admirable auxiliary 
to the police force, and a principle of 
decorum and of cohesion in society, but 
which carefully banished from it all en- 
thusiasm, veiled or attenuated all its 
mysteries, and virtually reduced it to an 
authoritative system of moral philosophy. 
There never had been a time when divines 
had such a keen dread of anything that 
appeared absurd or grotesque. The spirit 
that, in the previous century, had des- 
troyed the belief in witchcraft, passed 
in its full intensity into their works. 
Common sense w’as the dominating char- 
acteristic of all they w^rote. Generous 
sentiments, disinterested virtue, rever- 
ential faith, sublime speculations, had 
passed away. Every preacher was em- 
ployed in showing that Christianity was 
in all respects perfectly in accordance 
with human reason, in eliminating or 
obscuring whatever could shock the feel- 
ings or offend thej udgment, in representing 


* Tbird letter on Toleration., p. 26^, 
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inlcndi^d to irefio© 

'^c'H-'ictv, To all thcs 

fela!io‘.iH of file, to ^ivt a Ughff sanction 
to tho dUt^itrs of human prudrnee, and 
to rstend the liorizon of that prudence 
|i#nitnil the* graiT. As a consequence of 
ilil. state of mind, there was m increas- 
ing^ indisposition to accept miracles like 
lliOM^ of the Fathers, which were not 
ifiiluded in the evidences of Chfistianits', 
and a decreasing reverence for the wTiters 
on whose testimony they rest. 

It was in the midst of this movement 
of tliouglit that Middleton published his 
great ifttack upon the Patristic miracles, 
and brought into clear relief both the 
dilikultks and the importence of the 
subject The writings of the Fathers 
cori'iain numerous accounts of miracles 
which tliey allege to have taken |)lace in 
their own day and under their own 
fiotke,and which are of such a nature, and 
are related in sucfi a manner, that it seems 
scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion 
that they liad really taken place, or else 
that the Fathers deliberately palmed them 
off upon the credulity of their readers. 
The works of the first century that have 
come down to us are extremely scanty, | 
and consist almost entirely^ of ^ short i 
epistles written without any historical or * 
controversial purpose, for the encourage- 
ment or edification of believers ; but, even 
in this century, the martyrdom of St 
Folycarp supplies an account which is 
clearly miraculous. Justin Martyr, who 
wrote very early in the second century, 
and it ts said not more than fifty years 
after the death of St. John, distmctlj 
aS'Serts the continuance of miracles in his 
time, and from this date the evidence is 
ample and unbroken. The Protestant 
theory is, that miracles became gradually 
fewer and fewer, till they at last entirely 
disappeared. The historical fact is, that 
generation after generation the miracu- 
lous actmints became more numerous, 
more universal, and more extraordinary. 

far as the Church historians can 
illustrate or throw light upon anything, 
thitre is not a single point In all history so 
constantly, explicitly, and unanimously 
affirmed by tliem il, as the continual 
secession of those powers through all 
from the earliest Father who first 
inentions them down to the time of the 
Eefcmsationd** If, then, we gave even a 
gcaeimi credence to the historicai evidence 

* to t&e Free 


upon the subject, we should be^ carried 
down, without pause or chasm, into the 
depths of the middle ages ; and we should 
be compelled to admit that wdiat^ Pro- 
testants regard as the worst superstitions 
of the Church of Rome were for centuries 
the habitual and special channels of super- 
natural favour. If again, in defiance of 
all the ordinary rules of historical criti- 
cism, 'we believed the assertions of the, 
%%Titers of the fourth century, but refused 
to credit the equally positive testimony 
of the ' 'writers of the ninth century, w^e 
should still be met^by the same difficulty, 
though in a modified form. It may be 
contended, that the Fathers of the fourth 
century were not Roman Catholics ; but 
it is quite certain that they were not, i,n 
the ordinary sense of the^ word, Pro- 
testants. It is quite certain that there 
existed among them many practices, 
forms of devotion, and doctrinal ten- 
dencies, which may not have been actu- 
ally Roman Catholic, but which, at least, 
hung upon the extreme verge of Catho- 
licism, which inevitably gravitated to it, 
and which were the germs and the 
embryos of mediaeval theology.^ Now^ 
it is precisely in connection with this 
department of their theology that the 
I miraculous accounts are most numerous. 
Such was the great difficulty of the 
question, regarded from the Protestant 
point of view. Middleton met it by an 
attack upon the veracity of the Fathers, 
which was so eloquent, so uncompromis- 
ing, and so admirably directed, that all 
England soon rang with the controversy. 
He contended that the religious leaders 
of the fourth century had admitted, eulo- 
gised, and habitually acted upon prin- 
ciples that were diametrically opposed not 
simply to the aspirations of a transcen- 
dent sanctity, but to the dictates of the 
most common honesty. He showed that 
they had applauded falsehood, that they 
had practised the most wholesale forgery, 
that they had habitually and grossly falsi- 
fied history, that they had adopted to the 
fullest extent the system of pious frauds, 
and that they continually employed them 
to stimulate the devotion of the people. 
These were the charges which he brought 
against men, around whose brows the 
saintly aureole had sparkled for centuries 
with an unfading splendour; against 
those great Fathers who had formed the 
theological systems of Europe ; who had 
been t^e arbitrators of so many contro- 
^ versies, and the objects of the homage of 
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tnaiiy creeds. The evidence lie adduced ^ 
was pointed directly at the writers of the l 
fourth century; but lie carried his argu- ; 
inent back to a still earlier period, 
^‘When we reflect^* he says, **on that, 
surprising confidence and security with 
whid'i the principal Fathers of this fourth ^ 
century have afSmied as true what they 
themselves had either forged, or what 
they knew at least to be forged, it is ‘ 
natural to suspect that so bold a defiance 
of sacred truth could not be acquired or ^ 
become general at once, but must have 
been carried gradually to that height by 
custom and the example of former times, 
and a long experience of what the cre- 
dulity and superstition of the multitude 
would bear.”* 

It is manifest that an attack of this 
kind opened out questions of the gravest 
and widest character. It shook t.he esti- 
mate of the Fatliers whidi had been 
general, not only in the Church of Rome, 
but in a great degree among the ablest 
of. the Reformers. In the Church of 
England especially, the Patristic authority 
had been virtually regarded as almost 
equal in ^thorlty to that of the inspired 
writers. The first great theological work 
of the English Reformation was The 
Apology, in which Jewel justified the 
Reformers, by pointing out the deviations 
of the Church of Rome from the Patristic 
sentiments. It had ever been the pride 
of the great divines of the seventeenth 
century that they were the most profound 
students of the Patristic writings, the 
most faithful representatives of their 
spirit, and the most loyal respecters of 
their authority. The unsupported asser- 
tion of a Father had always been regarded 
as a most weighty, if not a decisive, 
argument in controversy. But surely this 
tone was idle and worse than idle, if the 
estimate of Middleton was correct. If' 
the Fathers were in truth men of the 
most unbounded credulity and of the 
laxcst veracity ; if the sense of the im- 
portance of dogmas had, in their minds, 
completely superseded the sense of recti- 
tude, it was absurd to invest them with 
this extraordinary veneration. They might 
still be reverenced as men of undoubted 
sincerity, and of the noblest heroism. 
They might still be cited as witnesses to 
the belief of their time, and as represent- 
ing the tendencies of its intellect ; but 
their pre-eminent authority had passed 


away. But beyond all this, there were 
other and perhaps graver c|iicstions sug- 
gested.^ .Underwdial circumstances was 
it permitted to reject tlie iinaniiiious and 
explicit testimony of ail ecclesiastical 
historians? What was the nicasore of 
, their credulity and of their veracity? Wliat 
; again was ^thc degree of the antecedent 
improbability of miracles, the criterion 
separating the true from the false, the 
i amount of testimony required to sub- 
stantiate them? 

These w^ere the great questions which 
were evo.ked in 1748, by this Doctor of 
Divinity, and they w^ere sufficient for 
many years to attract the attention of the 
ablest enquirers in England. Among the 
laity, the work of Middleton seems to 
have met with great acceptance. Among 
the clergy, its impetuous, uncompro- 
mising, and sceptical tone naturally 
excited much alarm., and the University 
of Oxford signalised itself in the opposi- 
tion ; but it is a remarkable sign of the 
times that the Fathers found no abler 
defenders than Church and DodwelL 
Gibbon, who was then a very young man, 
and already entangled in the arguments 
of Bossuet, lost his remaining, faith in 
Protestantism during the discussion. He 
could not, he said, bring himself at 
that time to adopt the conclusions of 
Middleton, and he could not resist the 
evidence that miracles of good credit had 
continued in the Church after the leading 
doctrines of Catholicism had been intro- 
duced. He accordingly embraced those 
doctrines, and left the university without 
taking his degree, Hume investigated 
the subject from a philosophical point of 
view ; he endeavoured to frame a general 
doctrine, determining the relation between 
miraculous narratives and historical testi- 
mony, the comparative improbability of 
the reality of miracles and of the un- 
veracity of historians ; and the result was 
his Essay on Miracles.* Farmer, repro- 

Hum.e’s Essay was avowedly an application (right 
or wrong) of Tillotson's famous argument against 
transubstantiation. It is not so generally known that 
his method of reasoning had been also anticipated by 
Locke, who, in a very remarkable passage in his Com- 
mon-place Book, contends that men should not believe 
any proposition that is contrary to reason, on the 
authority cither of inspiration or of mirade, for the 
reality of the inspiration or of the mirade can only be 
established by reason. *‘It is harder," he says, "to 
believe that God should alter or put out of its ordinary 
course some phenomenon of the great world for once, 
and make things act contrary to their ordinary rule 
purpceely, that the mind of men might do so alwaj’s 
affa^f.than' that this is some fallacy or natural effect of 
* . whkh be knows not the cause, let it look evar so 


* Introductory Chapter, 
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cJiJC'iniJ an notion of Lightfi^tit 

WrlHti'T, mid ScinkT, and anticipating 
in flii^ rc^^fvrt ifie current of German 
ratl.miilkrii, attempted to ^explain the 
4Jj4Hnlk.il |W^C'?sicin.s of Scripture byjihe 
orJiiurir flieiiomcria of epilepsy.* War- 
iHirion and IKiuglas, with probably most 
of the ahk^t of the clergy, abandoning 
ibf r.iiiri^lic iniracies, prixeeded toestalv 
lidi I lie peculiar character and evidence 
vi tli€ mirades recorded by the Evan- 
; and the general adoption of diis 
tone may be said to have^ ushered in a 
new phase in the history ot miracles. 

If has been often remarked as a singular 
fact, that almost every great step w’hich 
lias l»eti made by the English intellect, 
in CiHineclioii with tlieology, has been 
ffiadt* 11! spite of the earnest and perhsstent 
oppii'^ltioii 4*1 the University of Oxford, 
The attitude which that U niversity pre- 
sented during the I^fiddletonian contro- 
t'ersy was precisely the same as that 
whiiJi it had exfiiblted tow’ards the tw'O 
great quest itws of the previous century. 
The advexiites of tlie theory of civif^ 
lilxrly, in opposition to the theory of 
passive oboltence, and the advocates of 
t€ileration as opposed to persecution, had 
found at Oxford their most ^unilinching 
and their most able adversaries. In our 
owm [the fiineteenth] century^, when the 
wivularisation of politics was forced upon 
the public mind by the discussions on^the 
Test Act and on (Jatholic Emancipation, 
andwI'Mii it had become evident toall atten- 
tive observers that this question wm des- 
tined to be the battle-field of the contest 
Iwt ween tlie modern spi rit and tradition, the 
University of Oxford showed clearly that 
its old spirit had lost none of its intensity, 
though it had lost much of its influence. 
Stillkter, in 1 83:|,agreatreactionary move- 
ment emanated from the same quarter, and 
was directed avowedly against the habits 
of religious thought which modern civilisa- 
tion had everywliere produced. Its sup- 
porters denounced these habits as essen- 
tially and fundamentally false. They 
described the history of English theology 
for a century and a half as a history of 
uninterrupted decadence. They believed, 
in the emphatic words of their great leader, 

ftraste*’ tKiRf, /JJk 0/ Lmk«, irol, L pp. ajo, aji). 
See, ti« ctopter m E«a»on^ a .»4 Faitila, im tim 
£Miim m ikg liurnsn l^md0rsiMmdmj^, 

* WMmm, wto was a minister, dmrisd to 

tk» siiikwlt)' ariswar frtw tk; fact tteal imiraclkai 
w«fri» rrprcwtttea m botfc tmtfe aud 

eiraf. lie Att«npt«J to thaw that &ere worn im sodh 
tyunt M (liiilwikal mimdm gi aai? kwA 


that **the nation was on its, way^ to give 
up revealed truth.”* After a time, the 
movement tended to Catholicisrn wnth a 
force and rapidity that it w^as impossible 
to mistake. It” produced a defection 
which w*as quite unparalleled in magni- 
tude since that wdiich had taken place 
under the Stuarts ; and wdiich,, unlike the 
former movement, w^as altogether unin- 
I tluenced by sordid considerations. The 
point which I desire to notice in connec- 
tion wdth this defection, as illustrating 
the tendency I am tracing in the present 
chapter, is” the extremely small .place 
which the subject of Roman Catholic 
miracles occupied in tlie controve.rsy. 

If we ask, w^hat are the grounds .on 
w'hich the cessation of miracles is com- 
monly maintained, they may, I suppose, 
be summed up much as follows : — 

Miracles, it is said, ^are the divine 
credentials of an inspired messenger 
announcing doctrines which could not 
otherwise be established. They prove 
thaT he is neither an impostor nor an 
enthusiast ; that his teaching is neither 
the work of a designing intellect nor of 
an over-heated imagination. From the 
nature of the case, this could not be 
proved in any other way. If the Almighty 
designed to reveal to mankind a system 
of religion distinct from that which is 
rejected in the wxrks of nature and 
wTitten on the consciences of men, He 
must do so by the instrumentality of an 
inspired messenger. If a teacher claims 
to be the special organ of a divine com- 
munication revealing supernatural truths, 
he may be justly expected to authenticate 
his mission in the only way in which it 
can be authenticated — by the performance 
of supernatural acts. Miracles are, there- 
fore, no more improbable than a revela- 
tion ; for a revelation would be ineffectual 
without miracles. But, while this con- 
sideration destroys the common objec- 
tions to the Gospel miracles, it separates 
them clearly from those of tlie Church of 
Rome. Tlie former were avo wedly excep- 
tional ; they w’ere absolutely necessary ; 
they were designed to introduce a new 
religion, and to establish a supernatural 
message. The latter were simply means 
of edification ; they were directed to no 
object that could not otherwisebe attained ; 
and they were represented as taking place 
in a dispensation that was intended to be 
not of sight but of faith. Besides this, 


* Newman's Anglican Difficulties^ p. 54. 
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iiiii'acles .sli4>ij|d be regard ed as the most 
awful and impressive iiianifestatioiis- of 
divine pt>wer. To make them habitual 
and commonplace would be to degrade if 
not tocJestroy tiieircharaclers which would 
be still furtlier abased if we admitted those 
ivhich appeared trivial and puerile. The 
miracles of the Xcw Testament \¥ere 
always characterised by dignity and 
solemnity ; they always conveyed some.- 
spiritual lesson, and conferred some 
actual benefit, besides attesting the : 
character of the w’orker. The mediaeval 
miracles, on the contrary, w’ere frequently 
trivial, purposeless, and unimpressive ; 
constantly verging on the grotesque, and 
not un frequently passing the border. 

Such is, I think, a fair epitome of the 
common arguments in favour of the 
cessation of miracles ; and thev are un- 


■ there should be anollirr dillVrvnt 

from either?^ But the eccli-“-'iaslical fnira- 
cles, it is said, are uftcn gn^-lesque ; I hey 
appear primd fade absurd, Jiiitl exs iUi an 
irresistible repugnance. A suffirientl}’ 
dangerous test in an age in \vhii.h men 
find it mbre and more difficult to believe 
any miracles whatever! A suffici€-*filfy 
dangerous test, for those who know the 
tone that has been long adopted, over an 
immense part of Europe, towards such 
narratives as the deluge, or the exploits 
of Samson, the speaking ass, or the 
possessed., pigs I Besides this, a great 
proportion of the ecclesiastical niiracies 
are -simply reproductions of those which 
are recorded in the Bible ; and if there 
are mingled with them some that appear 
manifest. .impostures, this may be a very 
good reason for treating these narratives 


doubtedly very plausible and very cogent ; 
but, after all, what do they prove? Not 
that miracles have ceased ; but that, 
supF>osiNG them to have ceased, there .is 
nothing surprising or alarming in the 
foot, A man who has convinced himself 
of the falseness of the ecclesiastical . mira-' 
cles ma3i very fairly adduce these con- 
siderations to prove that his conclusion 
does- not impugn the Biblical narratives,, 
or introduce confusion or incoherence 
into the system of Providence ; but this 
is the full extent to which they can be 
legitimately carried. As an a priori 
proof, they are far too weak to withstand 
any serious amount of positive testimony. 
Miracles, it is said, are intended exclu- 
sively to accredit an inspired messenger. 
But, after all, w’hat proof is there of this ? 
It is simply an Iiypotliesis — plausible and 
consistent it may be, but' entirely unsup- 
ported by positive testimony. Indeed, we 
may -go further, and say that it is dis- 
tinctly opposed to your own facts. You 
may repudiate the unanimous belief of 
the early 'Christians that miracles were 
ordinary and commonplace events among 
all , nations. . You may resist the; strong' 
arguments that may ,f?e drawn from the 
unsurprised .reception .of the Christian 
miracles, and from the existence of the 
demoniacs' and of the exorcists ; but at 
least you must admit that the Old Testa- ' 
ment relates- many miracles which will 
not fail under your canon. The creation 
was a miracle, and so was the deluge, 
and so was the destruction of the Cities of 
the Plain. The Old Testament miracles 
are, in many respects, unlike those of the 
New Testament ; is it impossible that 


'with a 'more jealous scrutiny, but is cer- 
tainly no reason fur maintaining that 
^ttieyWe all below contempt. The Bible 
neither asserts nor implies the revocation 
of supernatural gifts ; and if the genera! 
promise that these gifts should be con- 
ferred may have been intended to apply 
only to- the Apostles, it is at least as. 
.susceptible of a different interpretation. 
If these miracles were actually^ continued, 
it is surely not difficult to discover the 
beneficial purpose that tli-ey w^-ould fulfil'. 
They w^ould stimulate, a languid piety ;: 
th.ey would prove invaluable auxiliaries 
to' missionaries labouring among barbar- 
ous and unreasoning savages, who, from 
'their circumstances and habits of mind, 
are utterly incapable of forming anj^ just 
estimate of the evidences of the religion 
they are expected to embrace. Even in 
Europe the results of the controver- 
sies of the last 300 years have not been 
so entirely satisfactory ^ as to leave no 
room for some more decisive proofs than 
the ambiguous utterances 01^ a remote 
antiquity. To say that; these -miracles are ■ 
false because they are Roman Catholic is 
to assume the veiy" question at issue. 
The controversy betm^een Protestantism 
and ■ Catholicism, comprises an immense 
mass of complicated and heterogeneous 
arguments. Thousands of minds have 
traversed these arguments, and have 
found at each step their faith in Protes- 
tantism confirmed, Thousands of minds 
have pursued the same course with results 
that were diametrically opposite. The 
question is, whether an examination of 
the alleged miracles of Catholicism would 
not furnish a decisive criterion, or at least 
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imt ul thv nunt pim t^rful argumenti^s 
i^i'!s tlit^ cimlra^ersf. ■■ What «iri« 

tli fii f n^ the iriifh of Catholicisfti could 
hi* ' 4 f I/O Off thm that it« ' distinctive 
tl.H trines had hfvn crowned fey lens of 
t hoy ’1,1 fid '4 of miracles, that M super- 
natural halo had encircled it wfeerever it 
appeMii, and had cast a glory upon all 
it% triuniphs ?* What proof of the false- 
lniikl of tallioliasm could fee more de- 
risiic’e than that it was unafeie to establish 
.ifiy cif the immense mass of miracles 
wliirh it had asserted, that all these were 
resoHcd and dissipated before a searching 
crifickni, that saints had teen canonised, 
forms of worship established., countless 
bulls and pastorals issued, innumerable 
re|oiciiigs, pagetintfks, processions, and 
piigrirnugcs aufhoritathely instituted., 
public upifiiofi all tlirough Christendom 
vii)knily .iiitl continuously agitated, 'on 
acroufu" ctf alleged events which had either 
no existence, or whith were altogether 
fiii'CijfidcTsicx^d ? Making every allow'ance 
for the error:’* of the most extreme falli- 
bility, the history of Catholicism would 
on this hypothesis represent an amount 
of imposture probably unequalled Jn the 
annals of the human race. If, again, you 
mf that you have formed a definite and 
untesitating opinion on the subject from 
other arguments, I reply tha.t, putting 
awde aJ! other considerations this answer 
tniglil suggest, it does not apply to the 
Tractarian movement we are considering. 
Tlie transition from the Church of Eng-- 
land to the Church of Rome, which was 
made by so many in consequence of that ' 
iixnrement, was not abrupt or unwaver- 
ing. It was, on the contrary, Slow, pain- 
lul, hesitating, 'and dubious. Some of 
those who made it have described them- 
mlvm as trembling for months, and even 

, oae 0f tiM of dkjMite m the vetiesra- 

fi«« m *1 ftiics. ^0fr St, Aarustme, tlie aHest and 
»i»t ds«»>fceaiirf of aji the Fatlieirs, and a man of 
tindajfetrt pktf, ^ie«nly asserts tliat in hk own 

of in tS# space of two years, no hm 

thmrt icwoty roiraclw had been wrcnight by the body 
<}| St. Sfephen, awl that in the ntcig'hfoiring promr^ix! 
ef Calama, where tie rdk had previously wsen, the 
wmber was inccwapwably potter. He gives a cata- 
lofet of what lie undoubted mlraclos, whidb be 
says he lad Mlected from a multitude to great that 
tolumes wouM be requiml to rdate tbam alL /« tkai 
mimktgm* w«/tHd m im tkmm £m ernes ef resUmtwn. 
§f iife t§ iM deM 4 iGe Cib. 0 d» lib. xxii c 8 % This 
mAtvrfmt m well known to reader® of Gibbewn and 
Miitfkoa; but as far m I fciiow, tl»e only H%b 
Cliwrcliniatt wlio hAs rrferrid to it k Mr. Warn 
^ A CAnsiiaM Cmnk, pp. 13^140), who notios it 
»er4y to the very afferent to«# sriiis thtidi we 
of tlie mifaeulou*. 'Hjis aspept of the ' 
Patrick: writ«|fs hm been very clearly aal boaeftly 
pwttgitt *wt i» Ikwic Taylor t A mimt 
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years, between the opposing creeds, their 
minds vibrating and oscillating to and 
fro: countless difficulties,, colliding prin-, 
ciples, modes of reasoning the most 
various, blending and .neutralising sent,i- 
ments of every hue, torturing their minds 
wdth doubt, and sonieti,mes almost des- 
troying by their conflict the very faculty 
of "judgment. Surely one might, .have 
ima.gined that „ men .in such a position 
would have gladly exchanged those shift- 
ing speculations that so constantly elude 
the grasp and bewilder the . mind, , a.nd 
catch tlie.ir colour, from each changing 
mode of thought, for the comparatively 
firm, and definite ground of historical 
criticism ! The men were admirably 
fitted for such criticism. They were pre- 
eminently scholars and antiquarians, and 
in its intellectual aspect the movement 
was essentially a resuscitation of the past. 
Nor did the age seem at first sight less 
suited for the enterprise. At the time of 
the Reformers the study of evidences, and 
indeed all searching investigation into 
the facts of the past, were unknown. 
When, however, Tractarianism arose, the 
laws of historical criticism were (Jeveloped 
to great perfection, and they were attract- 
ing an immense proportion of the talent 
of Europe. In English theolog;^, espe- 
cially, they had become supreme. The 
attacks which Wooiston and his followers 
had made upon the scriptural miracles 
had been repelled by Lardner and Paley 
with such unexpected vigour, with such 
undoubted ability, and, as it was long 
thought, with such unanswerable success, 
that all theological reasoning had been 
directed to this channel. Yet in the 
Tractarian movement the subject of 
modern miracles can scarcely be said to 
have exercised a perceptible influence. 
Gibbon, as we have seen, had gone over 
to Rome chiefly through a persuasion of 
their reality. Chillingworth still earlier 
had declared that the same reason had 
been one of those which had induced him 
to take the same step. Pascal had based 
his defence of Jansenism in a great 
measure upon the miracle of the Holy 
Thom; but at Oxford these narratives 
hardly excited a serious attention. What 
little influence they had was chiefly an 
influence of repulsion ; what little was 
written in their favour was written for the 
most part in the tone of an apology, as if 
to attenuate a difficulty rather than to 
establish a creed.* 

* l)r. Newtaank very able essay (prefixed to Fleury’s 
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This \\\i^ >urely a very remarkable 
cliaracteriistic of the Tnictarian ttiove- 
nient, when we remember the cireum- 
staoces and attainments of jts leaders, 
and the great prominence which miracu- 
lous evidence had long occupied in Eng- 
land, It W'as especially remarkable w'hen 
we recollect that one of the great com- 
plaints which the Tractarian party were 
making against modem theology was, 
that the conception of the supernatural 
had become faint and dim, and that its 
manifestations were either explained 
away or confined to distant past. It 
would seem as if those who were most 
conscious of the character of their age 
were unable, in the very midst of their 
opposition, to free themselves from its 
tendencies. 

If we look beyond the Tractarian move- 
ment, we find a still more startling illus- 
tration of the prevailing feeling in the 
extraordinary*strides which professed and 
systematised" Rationalism has made in 
most Protestant countries. The extent 
to which Continental Protestantism has 
gravitated to-wards it has been recognised 
on all sicks, and has excited the greatest 
hopes in some and the greatest alarm in 
others. It is worthy, too, of remark, 
that the movement has been most mani- 
fest in those countries where the leading 
Churches are not connected with very 
elaborate creeds or with liturgical ser- 
vices, and where the reason, being least 
shackled by tradition, is most free^ to 
follow the natural sequence of its develop- 
ments. It is true that the word Ration- 
alism is somewhat vague, and comprises 
many different modifications of belief. 
This consideration has constantly been 
urged by those who are termed orthodox 
Protestants in a tone of the most con- 
temptuous scorn, but with a complete 
forgetfulness of the fact that for 300 
years Protestantism, itself was invariably 
assailed by the very same objection, and 
was invariably defended on the twofold 
ground that vari,ations of belief are the 
necessaryconsequence of honest enquiry, 
and that amid its innumerable diversities 
of detail there were certain radical con- 
ceptions which gave a substantial unity 
to the discordant sects. Much the same 
general unity may be found among 
the various modifications of Protestant 

Histmy) is essentially an apology for the ecdesiastical 
miracles ; and the miracles of the English saints, about 
which we have lately heard so much, never seem to 
have been regarded. 'as'evid'cntial. 


Rationalism. Its central conc.epiis^n is 
the elevation of consrience into a posh ion 
of . supreme authority as the religious 
organ, a .verifying faculty discriminating 
between truth and error. It regards 
Christianity as designed to preside over 
the moral progress of mankind, as a con- 
ception wiiich was to become more and 
more sublimated and spiritualised as the 
human mind passed into new phases, and 
-was able to bear the splendour of a more 
unclouded light. Religion it believes to be 
no exception to the general law of progress, 
but rather the highest form of its manifes- 
tation, and its earlier systems but the neces- 
sary steps of an imperfect development. 
In its eyes the moral element of Chris- 
tianity is as the sun in heaven, and dog- 
matic systems are as the clouds that inter- 
cept and temper the exceeding brightness 
of its ray. The insect whose existence is 
but for a moment might well imagine 
that these were indeed eternal, that their 
majestic columns could never fail, and 
that their luminous folds were the very 
source and centre of light. And yet they 
shift and vary with each changing breeze ; 
they blend and separate ; they assume 
new forms and exhibit new dimensions ; 
as the sun that is above them w^axes more 
glorious in its power, they are permeated 
and at last absorbed by its increasing 
splendour ; they recede, and wither, and 
disappear, and the eye ranges far beyond 
the sphere they had occupied into the 
infinity of glory that is above them. 

This is not the place to enter into a 
critical examination of the faults and 
merits of Rationalism. A system which 
would unite in one sublime synthesis all 
the past forms of human belief, w^hich 
accepts with triumphant alacrity each 
new development of science, having no 
stereotyped standard to defend, and vfhich 
represents the human mind as pursuing 
on the highest subjects a path of con- 
tinual progress towards the fullest and 
most transcendent knowledge of the 
Deity, can never fail to exercise a power- 
ful intellectual attraction. A system 
which makes the moral faculty of man 
the measure and arbiter of faith must 
always act powerfully on those in whom 
that faculty is most developed. This 
idea of continued and uninterrupted de- 
velopment is one that seems absolutely to 
override our age. It is scarcely possible 
to open any really able book on any 
subject without encountering it in’ some 
..form. It .is stirring all science to its 
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u'‘r\ drftiH ; it is revolutionisiiiff all 
hi^ofkal Iftemture, Its prominence in 
flifoloKy so great that there is scarcely 
dm M I hat is alii^gether exempt from 

e. We have seen in our own 
tld\ file C fiurcli of Rome itself defended 
in '* .\ii Hs^ay on Developments’' and by 
a sf range applkatioii of the laws of 

I’fie'a elements of attraction do much 
to eipliin the eitraordinary rapidity with 
mlikli Raliorulisni has adVanced in the 
prr,-^eiil iniriereeiith] centuryj in spite of the 
VHgiiefiei.s and obscurity it often exhibits, 
and I he nianc paradoxes it has engen- 
dered. But It is well wortliy of notice that 
the very first direction which these specii- 
ktians’ invariably take— the very sign 
and cliaratferi^^tic of their action— is 
an attempt to explain awxty the mirades 
of Scripture, This is so emphati- 
lally the distinctive mark of Ration- 
alkm that with most persons it is the 
only < ofiiepfiorithc word conveys. Where- 
ecer it api^ars, it represents and inter- 
prets the prevailing disinclination to 
ac'cept miritculous narratives/ and wall 
fewrt to every artifice of interpretation . 
in ordiT to evade their force. Its preva- 
lence, therefore, clearly indicates the 
extent to which this aversion to the^ 
miniculouH exists in Protestant countries, 
and I lit rapidity with which it has of 
Ja!e years increased. 

Ev'eryorie who has paid any attention 
to the^»e subjects has a natural inclination 
to ^attribute the conclusions he has 
arrived at to the efforts of his own reason, 
acting under the influence of an un- 
biassed will, rather than to a general 
prediyfK>sition arising out of the charac- 
ter of his age. It is probable, therefore, 
that the members of the rationalistic 
school would very generally deny being 
influenced by any other considerations 
than those which they allege in their 
defence, and would point to that sys- 
tem of minule and critical Biblical 
investigation which Germany has pro- 
duced as the true source" of their 
opinions. I cannot but think that, it is 
» much less the cause than the result, and 

* A Lirife wtu’m of German tHeolog^ians, as is ■w-eil 
Isnowft, rvin reganj the irapassMitj, or at all eveots 
unmiity, of miracalmw accouatf aabmattc. 

inus S>tr*uw calmly remarks; **We may samTOarily 
all miracles, narrative* €s4 angels 

aaa «»»«»», and tbe bke, a* impMaiaMe awl 

»rrecontf{*i>le with tiwf known ai>d Uws 

wm'h rswern the coiirs^e of e'reat».*’--Jntro<l«4fe?n to 
»• l,i/e 0^/^ $m$. 
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that we have a clear indication of this 'in 
the ket that a precisely similar . tendency 
of opinions is shown in another quarter 
where this criticism has never been 
pursued. I allude to the freethinkers, 
who a.re scattered in such profusion 
through Roman Catholic countries. Any- 
one who has attentively examined that 
great school, which exercises , so vast an 
influence over the literature and policy of 
our age, must h.ave perceived that it is 
in many respects widely removed from 
the old Voltairian spirit. It is no longer 
exclusively negative and destructive, but 
is, on the contrary, intensely positive,' 
and in its moral aspect intensely Christian. 
It clusters around a series of essentially 
Christian conceptions— equality, frater- 
nity, the suppression of war, the elevation 
of the poor, the love of truth, and the 
diffusion of liberty. It revolves around 
the ideal of Christianity, and represents 
its spirit without its dogmatic system 
and its supernatural narratives. From 
both of these it unhesitatingly recoils, 
w’hile deriving all its strength and 
nourishment from Christian ethics. 

Such are, I conceive, the general out- 
lines of this movement, which bears an 
obvious relationship to Protestant Ration- 
alism, and w'hich has been advancing 
through Europe with still more rapid and 
triumphant strides. He must indeed be 
wilfully blind to the course of history 
who does not perceive that during the 
last hundred years these schools have 
completely superseded the dogmatic 
forms of Protestantism as the efficient 
antagonists of the Church of Rome, as 
the centres towards which those who are 
repelled from Catholicism are naturally 
attracted. In^ the sixteenth and to a 
certain degree in the seventeenth century 
Protestantism exercised a commanding 
and controlling influence over the affairs 
of Europe. Almost all the great questions 
that agitated the minds of men were 
more or less connected with its progress. 
It exhibited, indeed, many unseemly 
dissensions and many grotesque extrava- 
gances ; but each of its sects had a rigid 
and deflnite dogmatic system, and exer- 
cised a powerful influence on those who 
vrere around it Whoever was dissatis- 
fied with the teaching of the Church of 
Rome was almost immediately attracted 
and absorbed by one of these systems, 
and threw himself into the new dogma- 
tism with as much zeal as he had exhibited 
in the old one. During the last century 
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all this has chaiii^ed. Of the many 
hundreds of great thinkers and writers, 
in every department, who have separated 
from the teachings and practices of 
Catholicism, it maiulii be difficult to name 
three men of real eminence and unques- 
tionable sincerity who have attached 
themselves permanently to any of the 
more conservative forms of Protestantism. 
Amid all those great semi-religious revo- 
lutions which have unhinged the faith 
of thousands, and have ' so profoundly 
altered the relations of Catholicism and 
society, Protestant Churches have made 
no, advance and have e^rercised no per- 
ceptible influence. It has long been 
a mere truism to say that we are passing' 
through a state of chaos, of anarchy, 
and of transition. During the past 
century the elements of dissolution have 
been multiplying all around us. Scarcely 
ever before had so large a proportion of 
the- literature of Europe exhibited an 
open hostility or a contemptuous indiffer- 
ence towards Catholicism. Entire nations 
have defied its censures, and confiscated 
its property, and wrested every depart- 
ment of politics from its control. But 
while Catholicism has been thus con- 
vulsed and agitated to its very basis ; 
while the signs of its disintegration are 
crowding upon us on every side ; while the 
languor and feebleness it exhibits furnish 
a ready theme for every moralist and a 
problem for every philosopher, the Pro- 
testant sects have gained nothing by the 
decay of their ancient rival. They have 
still retained their ecclesiastical organisa- 
tions and their ancient formularies, but 
the magnetism they once possessed has - 
wholly vanished. Of all the innumerable ^ 
forms into which the spirit of dogmatism 
crystallised' after the Reformation, not i 
one seems to have retained the power of : 
attracting those beyond its border. What- i 
ever is lost by Catholicism is gained by | 
Rationalism wherever the spirit of ! 
Rationalism recedes, the spirit of Catholi- ; 
cism advances. Towards the dose of the 
last [eighteenth] century, France threw off ■ 
herallegiance to Christianity, endeavoured 
to, efface all the traditions of her^ past, 
and proclaimed a new era in the religious 

I Italy since the late pdlitical changes, and as a 
consequence of the direction giyen^ to the national 
sympathies by those changes, tarnishes, perhaps, a 
slight exception; bat even there the conquests of 
Protestantism are insignificant, as compared with those 
of Freethinking, and it is said that among Protestants 
the Plymouth Brethren,,, , who are among' the least 
dogmatic, have also ,been among the most successful. 
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history of mankind. She souii rvpt lUe J 
of her temerity, and retired from a pu^i- 
tion whkh she had found untenable. Half 
the .nation became uliramontaiie Rturian 
Catho.iics ; the other half hecaiiie in- 
different or Rationalist^ The great 
majority of Continental writers have re- 
pudiated the doctrines of Catholicism, 
and^ pursue their speculations without 
paying the smallest deference to its 
authority. In the sixteenth century a.ll 
such persons would have attached them- 
■ selves to some definite form,„of Protestant- 
ism ; the.y now assume a position which 
was then entirely unexampled, and would 
have appeared entirely inexplicable. Tlie 
age of heresiarclis has passed.® Among 
very ignora-nt people ' new dogmatic 
systems, as Mormonism has shown, may 
still be successful, but among the educated 
classes they seem to have lost all their 
attraction and power. The immense 
missionary organisations of England 
succeed indeed in occasionally attracting 
a few isolated individuals in Roman 
Catholic countries to Protestantism ,; but 
we look in vain for the natural flow and 
current of thought wdiich in former times 
impelled vast portions of society to its 
communion, and imparted an influence 
to all the great questions in Europe, 
The only movements which in the faintest 
degree reproduce the fascination of the 
sects of the sixteenth century are demo- 
cratic and phlianthropic efforts, like those 
of St. Simon or MazzinL All the great 
intellectual problems that convulse Europe 
are connected with the rights of nation- 
alities, the progress of democracy, or the 
dignity of labour. These have now taken 
the place of those dogmatic questions 
which in the sixteenth century formed 
the mainsprings of the policy of Christen- 
dom, and which in the nineteenth century 
have become almost uninfluential. 

This ■ is, undoubtedly, an extremely 
remarkable and an extremely significant 
contrast. Honest men will hardly deny 
its existence. Wise men will not shut 

* I need hardly remind the reader how torcibly and 
eloquently this point has been brought out by 
Maoaulay, In his Essay on Ranke's ///.v/vo'' 

a M. de Monta!embert,_ m his Life of Laconiaire^ 
has observed of Lamennais, that there is probably, no 
instance in history of a man possessi,ng so cjpinently 
the gifts of a great heresiarch making so nn- 

pression by his defection from the Church,, and .tailing 
so completely to become the nucleus . of a .sect. After 
all, however, this was quite natural. The course 
which Lamennais pursued stimulated a great intel- 
lectual movement; hut it _ was not, and was neve.r 
intended to be, in the direction of. a sect. 
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r%cn to thv lUcij or to look 

;4i Iff roaseqyericas. Coupled 
wtfli tlv f.4f*on^ili^tk niovcrncfit that has 
\4k0ii within Ptolmi^nthm^ h hm 
jii» lined \vty many to conclyde 

th*ii the 14 flier forins of Protestantism 
wne fiiefdy tran^tional ; that their coo* 
tiiiued exisfenie depends, not on anj life 
tliaf is in theiiij but on the force of habit 
uiid lif traslifUifi I that peri^tual progress 
ill the diwiain of Isehef is the natural 
iie^iiriy and the inevitable law of Pro- 
ir?itiinilsiii ; and that the fate of Lofs 
ii'ifc is reserved for those Churches which 
Ji>ok back on the city of dogmatism from 
whkh they fled. To assume^ however*- 
that religious life has been extirpated in. 
fr4»iesiafil Churches, because they appear 
!o fiave lost the pi.)m%Tof influencing tiiose 
who me around them, is to look for it in 
only iiiK* ibnii. But one conclusion we 
may nw^t i'eruinly and most safely draw 
If DOT the fiio\emeiit we are considering. 
If is that tfie general bias of the intellect 
of the is in the direction of Ration- 
alisin ; wi other words, that there is a 
strong predisposition to value the spirit 
and moral element of Christianity, but to 
reject dogmatic systems, and more especi* 
ally miraculous narratives. 

1\'e have seen that this tendency was 
not uninfluemkl in Tractariaoism itself, 
altliough that system was organised as a 
pfotfc‘^t and a bulwark against the ten- 
dencies of the age. Among those who are 
usually called orthodox Protestants, it has 
bet n clearly showm in the rapid decline of 
tlw evidential school. The pre-eminence 
that school obtained in England during the 
last [eighteenth] century is certainly not to 
l» attribuled to any general tendency to-- 
wards the miraculous. Lardner and Palej 
and their followers acted strictly on the 
defensive, and w'cne therefore compelled 
to meet their assailants on the ground 
which those assailants had selected. The 
spirit of scepticism, which at the Refor- 
riiatian extended only to the authority of 
particular Churches or to the justice of 
articular interpretations of Scripture, 
ad gradually expanded till it included 
the ■whole domain of theology, and had 
produced a series of vlolttit attacks upon 
the miracles. It was to repel these attacte 
that the evidential schcx>i arose, and the 
aiiEals of religious controversy narrate 
few^ more complete victories than they 
achieved. Of all the English itotical 
works of the eighteenth century, the in-, 
iueace of two, and only two, sinrviv^d the 


controversy. Hume’s Essay on Miracles, 
though certainly not unquestioned and 
uoassailed, ainiiot be looked upon ^as 
obsolete or uninfluential. Gibbon remains 
the almost undisputed master of his own 
field, but his great work does not directly 
involve though it undoubtedly trendies 
on the subject of Christian evidences. 
But If we except these tw’o, it would be 
difficult to conceive a more complete 
eclipse than the English deists have, 
undergone. Woolston and Tindal, Colli.es 
and Chubb, have long since passed into 
the region of shadow's, and their works 
have mouldered in the obscurity of forget- . 
fulness. Boiingbroke is now little' more 
than a brilliant name, and all the beauties 
of his matchless style have been unable 
to preserve his philosophy from oblivion. 
S.haftesbu.ry retains a certain place as one 
of the few disciples of idealism w'ho re- 
sisted the influence of Locke ; but his 
importance is purely historical. ■ His 
cold and monotonous though exquisitely 
polished dissertations have fallen into 
general neglect, and find few readers and 
exercise no influence. The shadow of the 
tomb rests upon them all ; %deep un- 
broken silence, the chill of death, sur- 
rounds them. They have long ceased to 
wake any interest, or to suggest any 
enquiries, or to impart any impulse to 
the intellect of England. This was the 
result of the English controversies of the 
eighteentl'i century, which on the con- 
servative side consisted mainly of • a dis- 
cussion of miraculous evidence. It is 
undoubtedly very remarkable in itself, but 
much more so when w'e contrast it with 
what was taking place in Roman Catholic 
countries. Voltaire and Rousseau not 
only succeeded in holding their ground, 
but they met wdth no opponent whom the 
wildest enthusiasm could place upon their 
level. Their works elicited not a single 
.refutation, I might .also say not a single . 
argument or criticism, that has come 
down with any authority to our own 
day. Diderot, Raynal, and several other 
members of the party have taken a place 
in French literature vrhich is probably 
permanent, and is certainly far higher 
tlian was obtained by any of their oppo- 
nents. 

One might have supposed from this 
contrast that the evidential school, 
which had been crowned with such 
marked success, would have enjoyed a 
great and permanent popularity; but this 
expectation has not been realised. In 
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Germany, Kant frum tlie beginning pro- 
nounced this mode of reasoning , to be 
unphilosophica! in England, Coleridge 
succeeded in bringing it into complete 
disrepute ; and every year the disinclina- 
tion to slake the truth of Christianity on 
the proof of miracles becomes more mani- 
fest. A smai! body of theologians con- 
tinue, indeed, to persevere in the old plan, ' 
and no one will speak of^ their la'bours 
with disrespect ; yet they are themselves 
witnesses to the generality of the move- 
ment, for they complain bitterly that they 
are labouring in a wilderness, and that 
the old method lias been on all sides 
abandoned and neglected.* We find, 
everywhere, that the prevailing feeling is 
to look upon the defence of Christianity 
as a matter not external to but part of 
religion. Belief is regarded, not as the 
result of an historical puzzle, the solution 
of an extremely complicated intellectual 
problem which presents fewest difficulties 
and contradictions, but as the recognition 
by conscience of moral truth. In other 
words, religion in its proofs as In its 
essence is deemed a thing belonging 
rather ta the moral than the intellectual 
portion of human nature. Faith and not 
reason is its basis ; and this faith is a 
species of moral perception. Each dogma 
is the embodiment and inadequate ex- 
pression of a moral truth, and is worth- 
less except as it is vivified by that truth. 
The progress of criticism may shift and 
vary the circumstances of an historical 
faith, the advent of new modes of thought 
may make ancient creeds lifeless and in- 
operative, but the spirit that underlies 
them is eternal. The ideal and type of 
character will acquire new fascination 
when detached from the material con- 
ceptions of an early civilisation. The 
idolatry of dogmas will pass away; 
Christianity, being rescued from the 
sectarianism and intolerance that have 
defaced it, will shine by its own moral 
splendour, and, sublimated above all the 
sphere of controversy, will resume its 
rightful position as an ideal and not a 
system, as a person and not a creed. 

We find also, even among the supporters 
of the evidential school, a strong tendency 
to meet the Rationalists, as it were, half- 
way — to maintain that miracles are valid 
proofs, but that they do not necessarily 

* On Kant's iniiuence on German, Rationalism, see 
Rose Oh Protestantism in Germany, pp. i83~x<jo. 

S' See, for example, tlie first an 4 second Essays in 
Aids to Faith. 


imply the notion of a violation tii‘ natural 
■law with which, they had been so kaig 
associated. They are, it. is. said, perfornied 
simp'Iy.,by the application of natural niwins 
guided by supematunil kncmdedge. The 
idea of interference {it is argued) can 
present no difficu,Ity to anyone who admits 
hum, an liberty;* for those who acknow- 
ledge that liberty must hold that man has 
acertain power of guidingand controliiog 
laws of matter, that he can of his own 
free will produce effects which would not 
have been produced without his interven- 
tion, and that in proportion as his know- 
ledge of the laws of nature advances, his 
power of adapting them to his purposes 
is increased. .That mi.nd can influence 
matter is itself one of the laws o.f nature. 
That a being of supernatural knowied||e 
and power could, by the norma! exercise 
of his capacities, produce effects tran- 
scending both our comprehension and our 
capabilities, is a proposition that is emi- 
nently rational. To adapt and modify 
general laws to special purposes is the 
occupation and the characteristic of every 
intelligence, and to deny this power to 
Divine intelligence seems but little re- 
moved from atheism. It is to make the 
Deity the only torpid mind in the universe. 
There is, therefore, it is said, nothing 
improbable in the belief that Ommscience, 
by the selection of natural laws of wliich 
we are ignorant, could accomplish all 
those acts which we call miraculous.® 

* See Mansel's “Essay on Mkacles," in the Aids to 
Faith. 

» For an exposition of this view I cannot do R»tter 
than, refer to an article on “ The Supernatural " in the 
Edinburgh Review for October, .i86a, written by the 
Duke ot Arg-yie, atui since republished by him i,n his 
Reign of Law, I select a few sentences, wliich contain 
the substance of the argument ; “ The reign of law in 
nature is inUeed, as far as we can observe, inaiversaL 
But the common idea of the supernatural is that which 
is at variance with natural law, above it or in violation 
of it.... Hence it would appear to 'follow that. to"a 
man thoroughly possessed of the idea of natural law 
as universal, nothing ever could be admitted as super- 
natural But then we must, understand^ nature as 

including every agency which we see entering, or can 
conceive from analogy capable of entering, into the 

causationof the world The power of men in respect 

of physical laws extends only, first, to their discovery 

and ascertainment, and then to their use A complete 

knowledge of all natural laws would give, if not 
■complete power, .at least degrees of power immensely 
gtreater than those which we now possess. . .The rela- 
tion. in which God stands toyhose rules of His govern- 
ment which are called laws is, of course, an inscrutable 
mystery ; but those who believe that HLs^ will does 
govern the world must believe that, ordinarily^ at leajst, 
He does ’ govern it b]^ the cho&e and use of means : 
nor have we any certain reason to believe that He ever 
■ acts ertherwise. Signs and wonders may be wrought, 
for aught we know, by similar instrumentality— by the 
, sehKJtion find use of laws of which men knew nothing,*' 
Hiat miracles ware performed, simply by the employ- 
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i it^ ii<1- a inir.K li* m’i?ulcl 

th4 ;jllv, fmm^a htiman act^ 

it aaaiJ bi rif I ly available 
fur 4 %yrrnul Mirai It*'^ would 

fb j ’> >4fjr4^td Iroiii a coficepdon with 
iaIikIi almusl all ihi? nontrovemalistji of 
till ii-t 4:t*ri*ary Ii4d iJyntifkd them* and 
wlnvli li peiriiliarlr repugnant to the 
tefiilvMuVs of our .1140, 

\W li.ivi* now lakeii a ‘saflkienily exten- 
sile survey of llie history of Miracles I# 
emu hie to arrive at a general conclusiori. 

W«‘ Ii 4 \e seen that e\er since that revival of 
learning which pre<.edt‘d the Refon'iiation, 
and dispelk'd the torpor and ignorancejn ^ 
which Eutopi* had been ^ for centuries: 
immersed, the human mind has been 
f'Mirsuing on thU >ahjtfct a uniform' and 
an uiuarvlng Ctmrse. The degrees in 
which ditlerrnt nations and churches have 
par! lii paled iii the movement hav# been 
very various, hut there is^ no part of 
Europe mliii li lias been uninfluenced by 
its prog ris-%. Reactionary parties have 
ihririselves rellecled its character, and 
have at been swept away by the 
advancing stream. All the weight of 
tradition and of iea ruing, all the energies 
of conservatism of every kind, have been 
opposed to its progre^ss, and all have 
been opptised in vain. Generation after 
generation the prmiiice of the miraculous 
has con traded, and tlie circle of scepti- 
cism lias expanded. Of the two grcuit 
divisions td' these events, one has com- 
pietel Y perished. Witdscraft and diabolical 
possession and diabolical disease have 
long since passed into the region of fables. 
To disbelieve them was at first the eccen- 
tricity of a few isolated thinkers ; it was 
^then the distinction of the educated classes 
“in the most advanced nations ; it is now 
the cumnion sentiment of all classes in 
all countries in Europe. The countless 
miracles that were once associated with 
every holy relic and writh every village 
shrine have rapidly and silently dis- 
appeared. Year by year the incredulity 
lx*camcy more manifest, even where the . 
theological profession w'as unchanged. 
Their numbers continually lessened until 
they at last almost ceased ; and any 
attempt to revive them has been treated 
Willi a general and undisguised contempt. 
The niinicles of the Fathers are passed 
over with an incredulous scorn, or with 
ft significant silence. The rationalistic 

mmi oS* watoewii naiural laws was majiaitaj«4!!4 IcraSgf 
»«ce Isjr MalcfamjiKliie, and 1 think, by Btttkr. 


Spirit has even alteiiipted to explain away 
those which .are reciirded in Scripture, 
and it has material ly altered their position 
in the systems of Ihcvjlogy. In ^all 
countries, in all cliurchcs, 111 all parties, 
among men of every variety of character 
and opinion, we liave found the tendency 
existing. In each nation its development 
has been a measure of intellectual activity, 
and has passed in regular course through 
the different strata of society. During: 
the last century it has advanced with a 
vastly accelerated rapidity ; the old lines 
of demarcation have been everywhere 
obscured, and the spirit of Rationalism 
has become the great centre to which the 
intellect of Europe is manifestly tending. 
If we trace the progress of the movement 
from its origin to the present day, we find 
that it has completely altered the wliole 
aspect and complexion of religion. When 
it began, Christianity was regarded as a 
system entirely beyond the range and 
scope of human reason : it was impious 
to question ; it was impious to examine ; 
it was impious to discriminate. On the 
other hand, it was visibly instinct with 
the supernatural. Miracles of ev#ry order 
and degree of magnitude were flashing 
forth incessantly from all its parts. They 
excited no scepticism and no surprise. 
The miraculous element pervaded all 
literxiture, explained all difficulties, conse- 
crated all doctrines. Every unusual phe- 
nomenon was immediately referred to a 
supernatural agency, not because there 
was a passion for the improbable, but 
because such an explanation seemed far 
more simple and easy of belief than the 
obscure theories of science. In the 
present day Christianity is regarded as a 
system which courts the strictest investi- 
gation, and wdiich, among many other 
functions, w^as designed to vivify and 
stimulate all the energies of man. The 
idea of the miraculous, which a super- 
ficial observer might have once deemed 
its most prominent characteristic, has 
been driven from almost all its entrench- 
ments, and now quivers faintly and feebly 
through the mists , of eighteen hundred 
years. 

■ The causes of this great movement are 
very various. It may be attributed to 
the success of physical science in explain- 
ing phenomena that w^ere long deemed 
supernatural, and in substituting the con- 
ception of connected and unbroken law 
for that of capricious and isolated inter- 
ference, It may be attributed, also, in a 
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great measure ti> the increased severity 
of proof demanded under the influence of 
the modern critical spirit* and to the im- 
portant investigations that have recently 
been made into the mythologies of dif- 
ferent nations* and into the manner in 
which they are generated. But in addition 
to these* which may be regarded as,j»the 
legitimate causes of the change* there is 
one of a somewhat different kind. The 
decline of the influence and realisation of 
dogmatic theologywhich characterises a 
secular age brings with it an instinctive 
repugnance to the miraculous, by divert- 
ing the m,ind from, the class of .subjects 
with which the miraculous is co.nnected. 
When theology occupies an e.xceedingly 
prominent place in the affairs of life, and 
1$ the subject towards which the thoughts 
of men are naturally and violently directed, 
the mind will at last take a theological 
cast, and will' judge all secular matters 
by a theological standard. In a period, 
therefore, when, theology is almost co- 
extensive with intellectual exertion, when 
the whole scope of literature, policy, and 
art is to subserve theological interests, 
and wliec^ the imaginations of men are 
habitually inflamed by the subject of their 
continual meditations, it is not at all 
surprising that belief in existing miracles 
should be universal. Such miracles are 
perfectly congenial with the mental tone 
and atmosphere that is general. The 
imagination is constantly directed towards 
miraculous events, and readily forces its 
conceptions upon the reason. When, 
however, the terrestrial has been aggran- 
dised at the expense of the theological ; 
when, in the progress of civilisation, art 
and literature and government become in 
a great measure secularised ; when the 
mind is "withdrawn by ten thousand intel- 
lectual influences from dogmatic con- 
siderations, and when the traces of these 
considerations become confused and un- 
realised, a new habit of thought is gradu- 
ally acquired. A secular atmosphere is 
formed about the mind. The measure of 
probability is altered. Men formerly 
expected in every event of life something 
analogous to the theological notions on 
which they were continually meditating : 
they now judge everything by a secular 
standard. Formerly their natural impulse 
wsLS to explain all phenomena by miracle ; 
It is now to explain them by science. This 
.is simply the result of a general law of the 
Ihuman mind, which is exemplified on 
(.countless occasions in the intercourse of 
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I society. The soldier,, the law}i*r, and I he 
scholar will each obtain from his sptntal 
pursuit, a certain cast and character ih* 
thought which he will display on all 
subjects, even those mcfst remote from his 
immediate province. Just so an age that 
is immersed in theology will judge e\’ery- 
thing by a theological, that is to say a 
miraculous standard, and an age that is 
essentially secular vril! judge everything 
by a secular, that is to say a rationalistic 
standard, it is therefore, I conceive, no 
chance coincidence that the decline of the 
sense of the miraculous has everywhere 
accompanied that movement^ of thouglit 
w'hich has banished dogmatic^ influence 
from so many departments of life, and .so 
greatly restricted it in others. In tlie 
present day this tendency has become so 
pow^erful that its influence extends to every 
earnest thinker, even though he does not 
as an individual participate in the in- 
difference to dogma from which it sprang. 
Whoever succeeds in emancipating him- 
self from the special influences of educa- 
tion and associations by which his 
opinions are in the first instance deter- 
mined will find the general course and 
current of contemporar}^ literature ^the^ 
most pow^erfu! attraction to his mind. 
There are. It is true, a few exceptions to 
this rule. There are some intellects of 
such a repellent cliaracter that the simple 
fact that one class of opinions or tendencies 
is dominant in their neighbourhood will 
be sufficient to induce them to adopt the 
opposite. These, however, are the ex- 
ceptions. With most persons who really 
endeavour to form their opinions by inde- 
pendent thought, contemporary literature 
exercises an attracting and controlling 
influence which is extremely powerful if 
it is not irresistible. Owing to circum- 
stances which I shall not pause to examine, 
it flashes upon them with a force and 
directness which is not possessed by the 
literature of any earlier period.^ The 
general tone of thought pervading it 
colours all their reasonings, influences 
and, if they are unconscious of its action, 
determines all their conclusions. In the 
present day this influence is essentially 
rationalistic. 

There is one other subject of great im- 
portance Tvhich is naturally suggested by 
the movement we have been consider- 
ing. We have seen how profoundi^'^ it 
has altered the character of Christian 
Churches. It has changed not only the 
outward form and manifestations, but the 
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of though!, the religious ■atm©- 
sphi'fe wbkh was the fn«liyin tliraugli 
uliith all eiiriK were con teiii plated, and 
hy ^Mhuh all rranoning^ were refraclM* 
Sxf one can doubt that if the rni^es ©f 
thijygfil now prevailing on these subjects, 
e\orj in Roman Catholic counfries, could 
have been presented to the mind of a 
Christian of the twelfth century, he wrould 
have said that m complete "an altera- 
tion would involve the absolute destruc- 
lioji of Clifisiknity. As a matter of fact, 
most of these mod iii cations were forced 
u|»a the reluctant Church pressure 
from without, and w^ere specially resisted 
and denounced by the bulk of the clergy, 
Ihej were represented m subversive of 
Chrislkfiity^ The doctrine that religion ^ 
could be dfcsiioed to pass through suc- 
oessiv'e phases of development was pro- 
mmmed to be emphatkally unchristian. 
The ideal church was always in the past; 
and iiiinmtabirity, if not retrogression, 
wa5 d wined the condition of life. We 
can now judge iIjIh resistance by the clear 
light of experience. Dogmatic systems 
have, it is true, been maierially weak- 
ened ; they no longer exercise a control- 
" ling influence over the current of affairs. 
Persecution, religious wars, absorbing 
controversies,^ sacred art, and theological 
literature, w'hich once indicated a passion- 
ate interest in dogmatic qiiestions, have 
passed away or become compamtively un- 
influenlial. Ecclesiastical power through- 
out Europe has been everywhere weak- 
\ ened, and weakened in each nation in 
^ proportion to its intellectual progress. 
'Jf we were to judge the present fKssition 
of Christianity by the tests of ecriesias- 
tkal history, if we were to measure it by 
tl» orthodox zeal of the great doctors of 


the paa, we iniglit well look upon its 
prospects with the deepest despondency 
and alarm. The spirit of the Fathers has 
Incontebiably faded. The days of Atha- 
■ nasius and lAugusilne have passed away 
; never lo returiu The wdiole course of 
thought is flowing in another direction. 
The controversies of bygone centuries ring 
with a strange liollowmess on the ear. 
But if, turning from ecclesiastical histo- 
rians, we apply the exclusively moral 
tests which the New’ Testament so in- 
variably and so emphatically enforces, if 
we ask whether Christianity has ceased 
to produce the living fruits of love and 
charity and zeal for truth, the conclusion , 
we should arrive at would , be very dif- , 
ferent. If it be true Christianity to ■ dive ^ 
with a passionate charity into the darkest 
ra::esses of .misery’ and vice, to irrigate 
every quarter of the earth with the fertili- 
sing stream of an almost boundless' 
benevolence, and to include all the sec- 
tions of humanity in. the circle of an 
intens.e and efficacious sympathy; if it be, 
true Cliristianity to destroy or weaken the. 
barriers which had separated class from 
class and nation from nation, jio free war 
from its harshest elements, and to make 
a consciousness of essential equality and 
of a genuine fraternity dominate over all 
accidental differences ; if it be, above ail, 
true Christianity to cultivate a love of 
truth for its own sake, a spirit of candour 
and of tolerance tow^ards those with w’hom 
we differ — if these be the marks of a true 
and healthy Christianity, then never since' 
the days of the Apostles has it been so 
vigorous as at present, and the decline of 
.dogmatic .systems and of clerical influence „ 
has been a measure if not a cause of its 
'advance. i 
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ESTHETIC, SCIENTIFIC AND -MORAL DEVELOPMENTS 

OF RATIONALISM 


The preceding- chapters will, I trust, 
have sufficiently shown that during^ the 
last three centuries the sense ot the 
miraculous has been steadily declining in 
Europe, that the movement has been so 
universal , that no church or class of 
miracles ' has altogether escaped its ioHu" 
ence, and that its causes are to be sought 
ilxuch less in special arguments bearing 
directly upon the question than in the 
general intellectual condition of society. 
In this, as in all other great historical de- 
velopments, -we have two classes of influ- 
ences to consider. There are certain 
tendencies or predispositions, resulting 
from causes that are deeply imbedded in 
the civilisation of the age, wdiich create 
the movement, direct the stream of 
opinions with irresistible force in a given 
direction, and, if we consider only great 
bodies of men and long periods of time, 
exercise an almost absolute authority. 
There is also the action of special cir- 
cumstances and individual genius upon 
this general progress, retarding or accel- 
erating its advance, giving it in different 
countries and in different spheres of 
societja peculiar character, and for a time 
associating it with movements with which 
it has no natural connection. I have en- 
deavoured to show that while numerous 
circumstances growing out of the com- 
plications of society have more or less in- 
fluenced the history of the decline of the 
miraculous, there are two causes which 
dominate over all others, and are them- 
selves very closely connected. ■ , One of. 
these is the increasing sense of law, pro- 
duced by physical sciences, wffiich predis- 
poses men more and more to attribute all 
the phenomena that meet them in actual 
life or in history to normal rather than to 
abnormal agencies ; the other is the dimi- 
nution of the influence of theology, partly 
from causes that lie wdthin itself, and 
partly from the great increase of other 
subjects, which inclines men to judge all 
matters by a secular rather than by a I 
theological standard. J 
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But, as we have already in some 
degree perceived, and as w’e shall here- 
after see more clearly, this history of the 
miraculous is but a single part or aspect 
of a much wider movement, which in its 
modern phases is usually designated by 
the name of Rationalism. The process 
of thought, that makes men recoil frum 
the miraculous, makes them modify their 
vie-ws on many other questions. -The ex- 
pectation of miracles grows out of a 
certain conception of the habitual govern- 
ment of the w'-orld, of the nature of the 
Supreme Being, and of the manifesta- 
tions of His power,, which are all more or 
less changed by advancing civilisation. 
Sometimes this change is displayed by, 
an open rejection of old beliefs. Some- 
times it appears only in a change of 
interpretation or of realisation ; that is 
to say, men generally annex new ideas 
to old words, or they permit old opinions 
to become virtually obsolete. Each 
different phase of civilisation has its 
peculiar and congenial views of the 
system and government of the universe 
to which the men of that time tvill 
gravitate ; and although a revelation or 
a great effort of human genius may for 
a time emancipate some of them from 
the conditions of the age, the pressure of 
surrounding influences will soon reassert 
its sway, and tlte truths that are un- 
suited to the time "will remain inopera- 
tive till their appropriate civilisation has 
dawned. 

I shall endeavour in the present 
chapter to trace the different phases of 
this development — to show' how the con- 
ceptions both of the nature of the Deity 
and of the government of the universe 
are steadily modified before advancing 
knowledjg^e, and to analyse the causes 
upon which those modifications depend. 

It has been conjectured by a very high 
authority, that fetishism is the religion 
which men who are altogether uncivilised 
would naturally embrace ; and there cer^ 
tainly ■ appears strong reason to believe 
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that tliij | 44 'arr;il i haracttri’^'ic of tfie 
Ad^e% oi religioy^ liclief «.. 10 
rei.ere0ie matter, anil 

fo altrShute to it an iritriiiibiL' efficacy. 
1 liiH iViKhi-^ni, which in its rudest form 
c,??wist'*. of till* W'orship of a certain 
port! m t>f matter nutter^ is shown 
aK*), ihcm^di in a modified a^d less 
revolting' manner, in the supipsition that 
certain sa* red lali^matis or signs possess 
an inhere nl efficacy altogether irrespec- 
live of llie dispositions of men. Of this 
nature m'ris ifie system of pagan inagiCj- 
wiiicli attrihoted a supernatural pow'^er to 
particular herbs, or ceremonies, or words, 
and liko the inaiiy rival but correspnd- 
ing siipfcT-slilions that were speedily intro- 
duced in lo Christianity. The sign of the 
cross was perhaps the earliest of these. It 
was adopted not simply as a form of ^ 
recog liifkni or as a holy recollection, or | 
tvffi as a 111 ark of reverence, but as a ^ 
W4‘api»fi of miraculous power; and the; 
writiiigc^ of the Faiher» are crowded 
w'itli the prodigies it performed, and also 
with the many types and images that 
aiiurnbrated its glory. Thus we are re- 
fiiinded by a writer in the beginning of 
the H*c:ond ceolury, that the sea could not 
be traversed walhout a mast,%^’hich is. in 
the form of a cross. The earth becomes 
fertile only %'lien it has been dug by a 
spade, which is a cross. The body of 
man is itself in the same holy form. So 
also is his face, for the eyes and nose 
together form a cross ; a fact to which 
Jeremiah probably alluded when he said, 

“ The breaiii of our nostrils Is the 
anointed of the Lord.”* 

Spculations no less strange and far- 
felcfied were directed to the baptismal 
water. The efficacy of infant baptism, 
W'Idch had been introduced, if not in the 
Apostolic age, at least immediately after, 
w'as regarded as quite independent of 

* Jafc*!.!!! Mart|T, A^aL |. Augustine thought the 
w<.N.xi«t ark rioatins the Deluge a type of the ca^ssss 
consecriiting ihe baptismal^ waters ; and Krde found a 
similar type in the reni of Moms stretched over the 
Red Sea, Anuther wke commentator wg-gested that 
Isaac Wd been wvrd from death, b»eauM,^ when 
he mountain, he bore the *‘wood of sacri- 
tikje *■ on ftjs shoulder. The cross, however, seldom ctt 
sever appears in art before the vision <rf Constantine, 
At first it was freniuently representei richly orna- 
mm%«d with g'OTS iw* Sowers. As St. Fortunatus 
..'writis ;■ 

“ Arbor decora et folgidA 
Ornata reips purpura, 
tp«cta dig-no stlpite 
Tam s.a»cia membra tang-ere." 

Th*' lettor Tau, as wpresentiinf the cross, was specially 
wveitaieti m ^5p€M*d to Theta, the wnluciKy letter— 
Sh® mitial «i' 


.1 any mural viriUfS either in the recipient 
|- nr these about liini, and in the opinion of 
j' some a spiritual cl’iange was effected t 3 y 
■j tfie water itself without any immediate 
ro-operation of the Deity, by a powder 
. that had been conferred upon the element 
at tha period of tlie creation.* The in- 
comparable grandeur of its position in 
ilie universe was the theme of the most 
^ rapturous eloquence. When the earth 
^ was still buried in the night of chaos, 
before the lights of heaven had been 
called into being or any living creature' 
had tenanted the eternal solitude, water 
existed in all the plenitude of its perfec- 
tion, veiling the unsliapen earth, and 
glorified and sanctified for ever as the 
chosen throne of the Deity, By water 
God separated the heavens from the 
earth. Water became instinct wnth life 
W’hen the earth w^as still barren and 
uninhabited. In the creation of man it 
might appear at first sight as if its 
position w'as ignored, but even here 
' a more mat'ure reflection dispelled 
the difliculty. , For in order that’ the 
Almighty should mould the earth into the 
human form, it was obviously ijecessary 
that it should have retained something 
of its former moisture ; in other words, 
that it should have been mixed with 
water.® 

Such was the direction in which the 
human mind drifted, with an ever-in- 
creasing rapidity, as the ignorance and 
intellectual torpor became more general. 
The same habit of thought was soon 
displayed in every department of theology, 
and countless charms and amulets came- 
into use, the simple possession of which 

* See the curiaufs arj^-ument in Tertullian. De Bap- 
iisma^ cc, §, 6, 7, 

ay‘Noii enim ipaius quoque hominis figurandl opus 
sodantibtts aquis absolutum est ; de terra materia 
convenit, non tamen habilis nisi humecta et succida, 
quam scilicet ante quartum diem segregatae aqua; in 
stationem »uam superstite huraore, Hmo temperant/' 
(Tertullian, De Bapiismo, c. iii.) from this- notion of 
the sanctity of water grew the custom of swimming- 
witches—for it was believed that everything unholy 
was repelled by it, and unable to sink into its depths 
(Binsfeidtus, JLM Confess. Mai, p. 315)-— and also prob- 
ably the many leg^ds of transform.ed men restored to 
their natural condition by crossing a stream. Among 
the ancient philosophers, Thales had esteemed water 
the origin ot ail things, which more than one Father 
considered as a kind of inspiration.^ Thus Minucius 
Feli:*; “ Milesius Thales rerum initium aquam dixit ;-. 
Deum autem earn mentem quae ex aqua cuncta 
formaverit. ^ Vides philosophi principalis nobiscum 
penitus oplnionem consonare." {Ociavhts, c. xix.) The 
oelirf in the expiatory power of water was forcibly 
.rebuked by Ovitf:— . 

Ah f nimihm faclles, qui tiistia crimina csedis - 

f'luminesSi tollipwse putatis aquAt " 
iPasth lib. ii.) 
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was supposed to g'uarantee the, owner 
against all evils, henh spiritual and tem- 
poral. Indeed, it nia.y he questioned, 
whether this form of fetishism was ever 
more prominent in paganism than in 
inedheval ChristianiHv 

When men pass from a state of pure 
fetishism, the next conception they form 
of the Divine nature is anthropomorphism, 
which is in some respects ■ very closely 
connected with the preceding, and which, 
like it, is diffused in a more or less 
modified form, over the belief of almost 
all uncivilised nations. Those who have 
ceased to attribute power and virtue to 
inert matter, regard the universe as the 
sphere of the operations of spiritual 
things of a nature strictly analogous to 
their own. They consider every unusual 
phenomenon the di,rect and isolated act 
of an unseen agent, pointed to some 
isolated object, and resulting from some 
passing emotion. The thunder, the 
famine, and the pestilence, are the re- 
sults of an ebullition of spiritual anger ; 
great and rapid prosperity is the sign of 
spintuai satisfaction. But at the same 
time the feebleness of imagination which 
in this stage makes men unable to picture 
the Deity other than as an unseen man, 
makes it also impossible for them to con- 
centrate their thoughts and emotions 
upon that conception without a visible 
representation. For while it is a matter 
of controversy whether or not the innate 
faculties of the civilised man transcend 
those of the savage, it is at least certain 
that the intellectual atmosphere of each 
period tells so soon and so powerfully 
upon ail men, that long before matured 
age the two classes are almost as different 
in their capacities as in their acquire- 
ments. The civilised man not only knows 
more than the savage ; he possesses an 
intellectual strength, a power of sus- 
tained and patient thought, of concen- 
trating his mind steadily upon the 
unseen, , of disengaging his conceptions 
from the images of the senses, which the 
other is unable even to imagine. Present 
to the savage the conception of an unseen 
Being, to be adored without the assist- 
ance of any representation, and he will 
be unable to grasp it. It will have no 
force or palpable reality to his mind, and 
can therefore exercise no influence over 
his life. Idolatry is the common religion 
of the savage, simply because it is the 
only one of which his intellectual condi- 
tion will admit, and, in one form or 


another, it must continue until ih.il con- 
dition has been clianged- 

Idolatry may be of two kinds. It is 
sometimes a sign of progress. When 
men are beginning to emerge from the 
pure fetishism wlilch is probably ilieir 
flrst stage, they carve matter into tlie 
form of an intelligent being ; and it is 
only when it is endowx^d with that form 
that they attribute to it a Divine char- 
acter. They are still worshipping matter, 
but their fetishism is fading into anthropo- 
morphism. Sometimes, again, men who 
have once risen to a conception of a 
pure and spiritu.al being, sink, in conse- 
quence of .some convujsion of society.,, 
into a lower level of civilisation. ^ They 
will then endeavour to assist tlieir imagi- 
nations by representations of the objects 
of their worsn.ip, and they wd.1.1 ve.ry soon 
attribute to those representations an in- 
trinsic efficacy. 

It will appear from tlie foregoing 
principles that, in the early anthropo- 
morphic stages of society, visible images 
form the channels of religious devotions, 
and, therefore, as long as those stages 
continue, the true history of theology, or 
at least of the emotional and realised 
parts of theology, is to be found in the 
history of art. Even outside the^ pale of 
Christianity, there is scarcely any instance 
in which the national religion has not 
exercised a great and dominating in- 
fluence over the national art. Thus, for 
example, the two ancient nations in which 
the aesthetic development failed most re- 
markably to keep pace with the general 
civilisation wxre the Persians and the 
Egyptians. The fire that w^as worshipped 
by the first, formed a fetish at once so 
simple and so sublime, that it rendered 
useless the productions of the chisel ; 
wffiile the artistic genius of^ Egypt was 
paralysed by a religion which branded 
all innovation as a crime, made the 
profession of an artist compulsory and 
hereditary, rendered the knowdedge of 
anatomy impossible by its prohibition of 
dissection, and taught men by its elabo- 
rate symbolism to look at every natural 
object, not for its own sake, but as the 
representative of something else. Thus, 
again, among the nations that were 
especially distinguished for their keen 
sense of the beautiful, India and Greece 
are pre-eminent ; but there is this im- 
portant difference between them. The 
Indian religion ever soared to the terrible^ 
the unnatural, and the prodigious, and 
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i IfiiiiAri ari' was- mm- 

pkt«‘ly tiiffiiil away fmm nalare, that all . 
faciiliv of aec II ratefy defying it »«ms io ' 
vanished, aad the ^implc^t subject 
t« 4 % iriterwoym %ith grotesque and land- 
fill inveotiims. The Greek rcligiori* on 
ifw oilmT hand, was an almost pure ' 
naturalism, ami therefore Greek art was- 
simply nature idealised, and as. such has 
heconk the universal rnodeL’ 

But it is with Christian art that, we are 
mw especially ccmcerned, and it is also 
Christiari art which most faithfully re- 
flects the different ^ stages of religious 
dtfvrlopffiefit, enabling us to trace,, not 
merely successhe phases of belief, -hut, 
what Is much more ini|:»rtant for my 
present purpose, successive phases of 
religious Halisation. 

The fOT5stant fall of the early Jews into 
idolatry, in spite of the most repeated 
tommanJs and the most awful punish- 
ments, while it shows clearly how irre- 
sistible is this tendency in an early stage- 
of s*>ciety, furnished a w^arning which 
was at first ncjt altogether lost y|K3n the 
Christian Church. It is indeed true that 
art had so long been associated with 
paganism— its subjects, its symbo.Hsm., 
and its very tone of beauty, were so 
dcrifed from the old mjtholo ^ — that the 
Christian artists, who had pro-imbly in 
many cases been formerly pagan artists, 
inf reduced a considerable number of the 
ancient conceptions into their new sphere. 
But, although this fact is perfectly in- 
contestable, and although the readiness 
with which pagan imagery was ad- 
nutted into the symbolism of the Church 
fonns an extremely curious and instruc- 
tive contrast to the tone which most of 
the*Fathers adoptwi towards the pagan 
deities, ^ nearly all these instances of 
approfiffiation were singularly judicious, 
and the general desire to avoid anything 
that might lead to idolatrous wonihlp was 
very manifest. 

The most important and the most bene- 
ficial effect of pagan traditions upon 

5 See Wirtckelmaan, JVisi, ^ Ari* Raoul Ri>dbcttc* 
Cmn d 'A rekiekgi^ ; and the Leetwres at Barry ara<| 
FiiiselL This particular ciiaracteristjc tai Indian art 
li*® haw foefely ootiewi by Mr, RuaJkin in one of his 
‘MinlwrA lectare*. l-ewini: aaoribe® the imperfec- 
ti«* irf Peraiiui art to its 4#*d«slf'e em^^oyawat 

§m mSitary gwhjects ; hut this was h»df a asnsoquence 
of tlif wall facoarag-erntmt r«l%k«a fafe to art On 
tlw^gr«»f dWerence of the ideal d hemity in different 
natioaK, whiA ha* also eaterowd a great Influonoft ©a 
tiw of art, »« sonse coiriwNwi et'Menoe 

% Ch. Comte, TrmAi ifc Ugitkidmi^ Ht. IE. 

4. 
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Christian art was displayed in its general 
character. It had altvays been a strict 
.rule among the Greeks ‘and Romans to 
exclude from sepulchral decorations every 
image of sadness. The funerals of the 
ancients w-erc, indeed, accompanied by 
■ great: displays of exaggerated and arti- 
ficial lamentation ; but once the ashes, 
were laid in the tomb, it was the business 
of the artist to employ all his skill in de- 
priving death of its terror. Wreaths' of 
flowers., Bacchic dances, hunts, or battles, 
all the exuberance of the most buoyant 
life, all the image.s of passion or revelij, 
were sculptured around the tom.b, while 
the genii of the seasons iiadicate.d the in- 
•evitable march of time, and the masks 
that adorned the corners showed that life 
was but a player’s part, to be borne for a 
few years with honour, and cast aside 
wdihout regret. 

■ The influence of this tradition was 
■shown in a very remarkable way in 
Christianity, At first all Christian art 
was sepulchral art. The places that were 
decorated were the Catacombs ; the 
chapels were all surrounded by the dead ; 
the altar upon which the sabred mys- 
teries were celebrated was the tomb of a 
martyr.* According to mediaeval or even 
to modem ideas, we should have imagined 
that an art growing up under such cir- 
cumstances would have assumed a singu- 
larly sombre and severe tone, and this 
expectation -would be greatly heightened 
if we remembered the occasional violence 
of the persecution. The very altar-tomb 
around which the Christian painter scat- 
tered his ornaments with most profusion 
was often associated with the memory of 
sufferings of the most horrible and varied 
character, and at the same time with dis- 
plays of heroic constancy that might well 
have invited the talents of the artist. 
Passions, too, were often roused to the 
highest point, and it would seem but 
natural that the great and terrible scenes 
of Christian vengeance should be depicted. 
Yet nothing of this kind appears in the 
Catacombs. With two doubtful excep- 
tions, one at least being of the very latest 
peric^, there are no representations of 

* This is the origrin of the custom in ‘the Catholic 
Church of placing relics of the martyrs beneath the 
altars of the churabes. It was also connected with the 
passag'e in the Apocalyme about the souls that were 
beneaih the altar of Goa. In most early churches there 
was a subterranean diapd below the high altar, as a 
memorial of the Catacombs. A decree of the Second 
Council of Nice (a.». 7 ^) forbade the consecration of 
any church without relick 
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marly rdomsJ Daniel uiiharmcd am.id the 
lions, the iinaccomplislied sacriEce of 
Isaac, the Three Children unscathed'amld 
the flames, and St. Peter led to prison, 
are the only iniag:es that reveal the hor- 
rible persecution that was raging. There 
was no disposition to perpetuate forms of 
sufferin|j, no ebullition of bitterness or 
complaint, no thirsting for vengeance. 
Neither the Crucifixion, nor any of the 
scenes of the Passion, were ever repre- 
sented ; nor was the day of judgment, 
nor were ■ the sufferings of the lost. 
The wreaths of flowers in which pagan- 
ism delighted, and even some of the 
most joyous images of the pagan my- 
thology, w'are still retained, and were 
mingled with all the most beautiful em- 
blems of Cliristian hopes, and with repre- 
sentations of many of the miracles of 
mercy. 

This systematic exclusion of ail images 
of sorrow, suffering, and vengeance, at a 
time that seemed beyond all others most 
calculated to produce them, reveals the 
Early Church in an aspect that is singu- 
larly touching, and it may, I think, be 
added, singularly sublime. The fact is ' 
also one of extreme importance in eccle- 
siastical history. For, as we shall here- 
after have occasion to see, there existed 
among some of the theologians of the 
Early Church a tendency that was diamet- 
rically opposite to this ; a tendency to 
dilate upon such subjects as the torments 
of hell, the vengeance of the day of judg- 
ment, and, in a word, all the sterner por- 
tions of Christianity, which at last became 
dominant in the Church, and which exer- 
cised an extremely injurious influence 
over the affections of men. But whatever 
might have been the case with educated 
theologians, it was quite impossible for 
this tendency to be very gen^:al as long 
as art,, which was. then the expression of 
popular realisations, took a different direc- 
tion. ' The change in art was not fully 
shown til! late in the tenth century. I 
have already had occasion to notice the 
popularity which representations of the 
Passion and of the day of judgment then 
for the first time assumed ; and it may be 

, * .M. Raoul RocEette tEinks that tEere is but oue 
direct positive representation of a martyrdom— that of 
the Virgin Salome, and this is of a very late period of 
decadence. (Tableau des Caiacombest p. The 

same writer has collected (pp. 291, iga) a few instances 
from the Fathers in which representations of martyr- 
doms in the early basilicas are mentioned ; but they are 
very few, and there can be no doubt whatever of the 
broad cont^t early Christian art in this respect hears 
to that of ti 3 tenth and following; centsiries. ' 


added that, from this period, one uf 
main objects of the artists was the inven. 
tion of new and horrible tortures, wiiif.li 
were presented to the constant contem- 
plation of the faithful in countless pictures 
of the suffering.s of the mariyrs on earth, 
or of the lost in ■ 

The next point' which especially strikes 
us in the art of the Catacombs is the great 
love of symbolism it evinced. There are, 
it is true., a few isolated pictures of Christ 
and of the Virgin ; but by far the greater 
number of representations were obviously 
symbolical, and were desig.ned exclusi vely 
.as means of instruction. Of these symbols 
many were taken without hesitation from 
paganism. Thus, one of the most commoii 
is the peacock, which in the Church, as 
among the heathen,^ was selected as the 
emblem of immortality. Partly, perhaps, 
on account of its surpassing b^uty, and 
partly from a belief that its flesh never 
decayed,* it had been adopted by the 
ancients as the nearest realisation of their 
conception of the phoenix, and at the 
funeral of an empress the bird was some- 
times let loose from among the ashes of 
the deceased.^ Orp!ieu.s drawing all men 
to him by his music, symbolised the 
attractive power of Christianity. The 

■ * See Raoul Rochette, Tableau des Calacombes, pp. 
xga-igs J Didron, fconop'aphie chritienne. 

» Whidt St. Augustine s.aid ^he had ascertained fey 
experiment to be a fact, and which he seemed to regard 
as a miracle. (De Cm. Dcit lib, xxi, c. 4). 

3 See Ciampini Vetera Monumenta, pars i. p. 05 ; 
and Maitland, On the Caiacomhs. Raoul Rochette, 
however, seems to rejfard the peacock rather as the *' 
symbol, first of all, of the apothecwis of an empress, 
and then generally of apotheosis, the peacock having 
feteen the bird of Juno, the empress of heaven. ^ 

4. Orpheus is spoken of by Eusebius as in this respect 
sym.bolising Christ, The reverence that attached to 
him probably resulted in a great measure from the fact 
that among the many apocryphal prophecies of Christ 
that drculatesi in the Church, some of the most con- 
spicuous were ascribed to Orpheus. See on this 
symbol, Maitland, On the Catacombs^ p. no; Raoul 
Rochette, Tab. des Cat. p. 138 ; and, for a full exami- 
nation of the subject, the great work of Boldetti, Osser- 
vazioni se^ra £ Cimiteri de' Santi Martyri (Romas, 
1720), tom. i. pp- af-ag. M. Rio (Art chr^tien. Introd. 
p. 36), -I think rather fancifully, connects it with the 
descent Orpheus to hell^to save a soul. As othar 
examples of the introduction of pagan gods into 
Christian art, I may mention that there is an obscure 
picture In one of me Catacombs, which R. Rochette 
supposes to represent ISIercury leading the souls of the 
dead to judgment (Tab. des Cat, pp, 148-13 1) ; and also 
that HercuSss, th'Ough never, I bdieve, reprosoated in 
the Catacombs, appears more than once in tha old 
churches, St Augustine having identified him with 
Samson. (See on this representation, and^generally on 
■ the connection between pagan and Christian art, that 
very curious, and learned work, Marangoni, Deile Case 
GmWie^he e Profane trasporiate ad use deile Ckiese 
CRo.maB,r 11744], pp. so. S*-) The S|*inx also was believed 
by some or the early Christiaas (e.g;. Clement of 
Alexandria) to fee in some degree connected with tbwir 
frith* fof they supposed it to be copied from the Jewi*^ 
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uf the -^uri and mmin, wliiili the 
;ih emblems 0I the jap^e 
lill. simibuji’d 111 adk^rn the Climiiaii 
s.Uw5pha^d, ihe List hein^ prubably 
rr",44rdt:d rmbleni^j of ihe rvsurreLlkin, 
’'Ffa ^4mf tfiini» mav he of the genii 
iho j^eason^k Nh«r was thi% by any 
intarH the only fi>rm under w'hich the 
%'ere represented. The ancientry 
them as presiding over every 
ii« ]Tirtriivrt of nature, and many thought 
III -it a .separate genius watched over the 
destiny of each man. This conception 
very naturally coalesced with that of 
ginirdian angels,® and the pagan repre- 
ss maiiyii of the genii as young wrtnged 
tioys, naked^ and with gentle and joyous 
isyint-nances, became 'verj^ common In 
tarly ilirisriau art, and passed from it 
into’ the art of h‘iier days. ^ Even now^ from 
the ^ururnif ufihe baldachinoofSt Peter's, 
tlie genii of paganism look down on' the 
f rrnidesi t. erernonies of Catholicism, Once 
Of I tv ice on the Christian sarcophagi 
Christ is represented in triumph, with the 
sky, or perhaps, more correctly, “ the 
wale IS Aksve the firmament,'* beneath his 
feet, in the form of a man extending a 
veil a!x>\-e his head, the habitual pagan . 
represeritiition of an ac|ualk deity,®. 

In adiji!ik.iii to these symbols, which 
were niariifestly taken from paganism, 
tilt-re m’cre others mainly or exclusively 
produced by the Church itself. Thu.s., 
the fish was the usual emblem of Christ, 
^chosen because the Greek w’ord forms the 
initials of His name and titles/ and also 
because Christians are lx>rn by baptism ini- 
water/ Sometimes, but much more 
rarely, the stag is employed for the same 
purpose, because it bears the cross on its 
forehead, and from an old notion that It 
w^as the irreconcilable enemy of serpents, 
wliich it w^as supposed to hunt out and 
destroy/ Several subjects froip the Bible 

imag* the Cberab-im ; b?jt they never reprodiwaid it. 

S>i«r latt-f antiquaries have attriiwtadl tiii« cwriisiis 
fort'ihination fvf the Virgin and tlw Lsesa to the a^vsaij- 
Egvpt derives from Ihowe %igns, through which 
tin - ■•iin passe* at tht period of the tmtidsttkm erf' tlw 
Niir iCaylu*, MiCtmi d'Aniiquiii^ tom, i, p. 45), 

* Marangoui, Iklie Cmi Gmithtcke, p. ^5. 

* AH thifs, ia Wly rfiscuEsed in MstAngom. 

3 Ibid, p, is; ; I'aoiul Rc>chettc, Tmk ms Cat, 

4 Iijtffys Xjwarrk 0 e®S Tidf The 

iw'fial It'lfrre of the prophetic verses of the Sihj'l,^ 
Krvtiira (St Aag, Df Cm. Bei^ Kh. xvlH. cap. m). The 
iol^in was especMIj telocted iKKawsft trf Itstendkr- 
lam I© its yowBg. ' 

5 y Mm^ fmaciculi s^ndum iw^mm Jesuai 

Christnw m Aquul nasclrnwr/' fTertallian, Ik 

c i) 

* Maury, £ 4 g«'ndies ^kusg$^ pp. See, too. 
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! of a symbolical cfianicrer were constantly 
' rcfxjated. Such wTre Noah in the altitude 
' of prayer receiving thy dove into his breast, 
Jonah rescued from the fish's mouth, 
Moses striking the rock, St. Peter wfitli 
the wand of power, the Three Children, 
Daniel in the lions' den, the Good 
, Shepherd, the dove of peace, the anchor 
' of hope, the crown of nriartyrdom, the 
palm of victory, the ship ’struggling 
through the waves to a distant haven, the 
horse bounding onwards to the goal. AH 
of these were manifestly 'symbolical, and 
■were, in. no degree the objects of reverence 
or w^orslijp. 

When, however, the .fi.rst purity of the 
Christian Cliurcli was dimmed, and when 
the decomposition of the Roman Empire 
and the invasion of tlie barbarian.s over- 
cast the civilisation of Europe, the' char- 
acter of art 'was speedily changed, and 
though many of the symbolical repre- 
sentations still continued,, there was 
manifested by the artists .a constantly 
increasing tendency to represent directly 
the object of their worship, . and . by the 
pople to attach a peculiar sanctity to the 
image.. , 

Of all the forms of anthropomorphism 
that are displayed in Catholic art, there 
is probably none which a ^Protestant 
deems so repulsive as the portraits of . the. 
First Person of the Trinity, that are now 
so common. It is, however, a very re-' 
markable fact, which has been established 
chieily by the researches of some French 
archaeologists in the present [nineteenth] 
century, that these portraits are .all com- 
paratively modern, and that the period In 
which the superstition of Europe was most ' 
rofound was precisely tliat In ivhich .they 
ad no existence.* In an age when the . 

Pli,ny, Hist. Nat, yiii. 50; Josephus, Antiq. ii. m. 
There is a bas-relief in the Vatican which; seems to. 
rejjrescnt a stag in the act of attacking a serpent. The 
passag-ein the Psalms, about “ the hart panting- for the 
waters ” {which the neophyte was accustomed to . sing 
as be descemled into the baptismal water).,, was mixed 
up with thi? symbol In the middle ages, st^s were 
Inyest^^with a kind of prophetic power, l&e also 
Ciarapini Dg Saerts ,(SdMc£is iUomm)f p. 44 ; and the • 
very ^rioua chapter in Arringhi, Bama Smterrama, 
tom, ii doanSw. The stag was supposed to dread 
the thunder so^ much, that through terror it often 
brought for& its young prematurely, and this was. 
assooatod with the passage, “The voice of thy thunder 
has made me afraid," 

* This, subject has been. ^ briefly noticed by Raoul 
RfKhette in his Dtscours sur I* Art du Ckrisiiattisfne 
<1^1 p. 7 ; and by Maury, Ligmdes pieuses; but the 
full examination of it was reserved for M. Didron, in ' ' 
his great work, (conographte ckreiienne. Hist, de 
Dieu (Paris, 184^, one of the most important contri- 
butions ever made to Christian archa»logy. See, too, 
Emerk David, Hht, de la Peiniure au Moyen Age, 

pp. ifai, . # 
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religious realisations of Christendom were 
habitually expressed by visible representa- 
tions —when the nature of a spirit was so 
inadequately coeceiyed that artists never 
for a moment slirank from representing 
purely spiritual beings — and when that 
snstinctive reverence which makes men 
recoil from certain subjects, as too solemn 
and sublime to be treated, was almost 
absolutely unkiiow'ii — we do not find the 
smallest tendency to represent God the 
Father, Scenes indeed in wdiich He 
.acted we,re .frequently depleted, but the 
First Person of theTriiiity was 'in^wiably 
superseded by the Second. Christ, in the 
dress .and with the features appropriated 
to Him in the representations of scenes 
from the New Testament, and often with 
the monogram underneath his figure, is 
represented creating man, condemning 
Adam and Eve to labour, speaking with 
Noah, arresting the arm of Abraham, or 
giving the law^'to Moses.* With the ex- 
ception. of a hand sometimes extended 
from the cloud, and occasionally encircled 
with a nimbus, we find in this period no 
traces in art of the Creator. At first we 
can easily imagine that a purely spiritual 
conception of the Deity, and also the 
hatred that was inspired by the type of 
Jupiter, w^ouid have discouraged artists 
from attempting such a subject, and 
Gnosticism, which exercised a very great 
influence over Christian art, and which 
emphatically denied the divinity of the 
God of the Old Testament, tended in the 
same direction ; but it is very unlikely 
that these reasons can have had any 
w^eight between the sixth and the twelfth 
centuries. For the more those centuries 
are studied, the more evident it becomes 
that the universal and irresistible ten- 
dency was then to materialise every 
spiritual conception, to form a palpable 
image of everything that was reverenced, 
to reduce all subjects wfithin the domain 
of the senses. This tendency, unchecked 
by any sense of grotesqueness or irrever- 
ence, was shown with equal force in 
sculpture, painting, and legends ; and 
all the old landmarks and distinctions 
that had been made between the orthodox 
uses of pictures and idolatry had been 
virtually swept away by the resistless 
desire to form an image of everything 
that was worshipped, and to attach to 
that image something of the sanctity of 
its object. Yet amid all this no one 


tliou.gIiit of representing the Supresne 
Being. In that condition of society men 
desired a human god, and they con-.€- 
quently concentrated their attention ex- 
clusively upon the Second Person of the 
Trinity or upon the Saints, and suffered 
the great conception of the Father to 
become practically obsolete. It continued 
of course in creeds and in tlieological 
treatises, but it was a void and sterile 
abstraction, which had no place among 
the realisations and no influence on the 
emotions of mankind. If men turned 
away from the Second Person of the 
Trinity, it was only to bestow their devo- 
tions upon saints or martyrs. With the 
exception, I believe, of one or two re- 
presentations of the Trinity on early 
sarcophagi and of a single manuscript 
of the ninth century,* there exists no 
portrait of tlie Father earlier tlian the 
twelfth century ; and it was only in the 
fourteenth century, when the revival of 
learning had become marked, that these 
portraits became commonP From that 
time to the age of Raphael the^ steady 
tendency of Art is to give an ever-increas- 
ing pre-eminence to the .Father. At first 
His position in painting and sculpture 
had been a subordinate one, and He wjas 
only represented in the least attractive 
occupations,^ and commonly, through a 
desire to represent the co-eternity of the 
Persons of the Trinity, of the same age 
as His Son. Gradually, however, after 
the fourteenth century, we find the Father 
represented in every painting as older, 
more venerable, and more prominent, 
until at last He became the central and 
commanding figure,^ exciting the highest 
degree of reverence, and commonly re- 
presented in different countries according 

* Raoul Rochette, Discours sur lex Types de l*Ari 
chrHien, P* 

* Didron, pp. 227-330. 

3 See this fact worked out in detail in Didron.. 

4- “On peut done relativement d. Dieis le P^re par- 
tager le mqyen Age en deux j^riodes. Dans la 
prerai&re, qui est ant^Srieure au XlVe siecle, la figure 
du Pire se confond avec celle du Fils ; e'est le Fils qui 
est twit-puissant et qui fait son P^re 4 son image et 
ressemblance. Dans laseconde p^riode., ap.r4a le Xllle 
si4cle,. jusc[u'au. XVIe, Jdsus-Christ ^ perd » force, 
d'assimuation iconographique et se laisse yaincre ijar 
son Pdre. C’cst au tour du Fils 4 sc revdtir de traits 

du P4r«, 4 vieillir et rider comme lui Enfin, depuls 

les premiers stedes du Christianisme ju8qu'4nos jours, 
nous voyons le P4re croitre en - importance. Son por- 
trait, d’abord mterdit par les Gnostiques, se montre 
timideraent ensuite et comme ddguial sous la figure de 
son Fib. Puis il rejette tout accoutrement dtranger et 
prend une fig^ire sp*lciale ; puis par RaphalSl et enfia 
par rAnglais Martin, il gagneune grave et une admi- 
rable fdaysionomie qui n’appartient qu*4 lui." 
p. «a6.) 


* Didron, pp. i77-iSa. 
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to their itle*al gmiftiess. In Italy, 
Sp.iin, and the iillramontane monasteries 
pf Franrc, He m’as uswally reprcscntcil" 

*1 IVpe ; in (ieriTiany, as an Emperor; 
in arid, for the most p»irt, in 

France, a King, 

In a rondslinn of thought in whidj the 
wa^ only reaJised in the 'form of 
man il wa’< extremely natoral that^the 
number of tliviiiities shoulil he multiplied.. 
The chasm between the two natures was 
ffitifely unfelt, and TOoiething of the 
Divine cliaractcr was nafuraljy reflected 
Mfxm those whow-ere niD^.t eminent in the 
ihiircfi. The most remarkable instance 
of ihi^ pi'ilyiheisi'ic^ tendency was^ dis- 
played in the liehicadon of the Virgin., . 

A conception of a divine person or 
manifestaliori of the female sex had been 
one of tfie iioiions of the old Jewnsh 
CahaljHts ; and in the first century Simon 
Magus had led about with him a woman 
fiamcJ Hf?lena, who, according to ' the 
Cat holies, was simply his mistress, but 
wdiiUTi he proclaimed to be the incarnation 
of the Divine Thought/ This notion,, 
under a great many different forms, was 
diffused through almost all tha sects of 
lilt Gnostics* The Supreme Being, 
w^hom they very jealously distinguished 
from and usually opposea to the God of 
the Jews,* they ternied the “Unknown 
Father,” and they regarded H.im as 
directly inaccessible to human know- 
ledge, ’but as revealed in part by certain 
CEons or emanations, of whom the two 

’« See Of* this Ffanck, .Siir Z* WmkhmU'i 

Maary, Ctw^m-ces H Lignins de 
p ; Mfdl etpedally Beatssolwre, Misi, du 
a««ijr |r7J4l, tow®. I ss-lV* jiiistm Mart%*f, Ter- 
twllka* iresaews, Ejpipfiaajas, and sevaral otber 
Fathm. mAke tlie wors»liip of Helena. According to 
thrai, SI«»oa pr^dasmed that tlie angeb in hearea 
wad® war «i aeowint of her beauty, and tliat the EvJi 
On® had made -her prisoner to prevent her return to 
heaven, which she had strayed, Tliere is some 
rm%on to think that all this was an aJlejg^ary of 

» Most rf tfe® Oaostlcs reg-arded the God of the 
Jews Of thm as an imperfect ifarit pr®* 

iiding- mer m im^rfect moral fystoh.. Many, 
bow ewer, regarded the Jewish religkm as toe work- 
of the priaople of Evil— the God of iSiatter; .and 
th# Cawates mad® ever^-one who had ©imposed it the 
object ot r®vm«.m while the Ophites actually wor- 
ihippcd the serpent We have, perhaps, a jaitrtxal ex- 
olanation of the reverence many of the Gnoatkas had 
f*w the »erpe«t in the fact that this animal, whid* in 
Cltristianify represents the frindpk of Evil, had a 
very diferent pewitioa in ancient symbolism. It was 
tl» reneral tmblem rf hcidkr (hecaiaw it dtangres its 
Ainl, and «» mth apfjearsiafcMsIaiiiiet <^iEsculapiiui 
mni lsl% Atti it was Ao coastaatly adoirted as a rqptre- 
animal Thus In the Mithrasc fwwps, that 
are m lummm m later Romm% sculptone, the serpent 
the tf#f represent all imor creatares. A serpent 
with a hawk V l»»d was an oldEriptiaw symbol of a 
pmmm, 
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principal were Clirist, and a female spirit 
termed the Divine Sophia ox Ennoia, and 
KJitietimes known by the strange name 
of “ Prouiiirc.”' According to some 
sects, this Sophia was simply the human 
soul, which wxis originally an emanation 
or child of the Deity, but which had 
wandered from its parent-source, had 
become enamoured of and at last im- 
prisoned by matter, and w^as now strug- 
g'ling, by the assistance of the unfaHen 
CBon ClTri.st, , to'wards its pristine purity. 
More commonly, ho'wever, she' ,^was 
deem.ed a pe.rsonification of a Divine 
attribute, an individual QEon, the sister 
or (according to others) the mother of 
Christ, and entitled to equal or almost 
equal reverence. ^ ' 

in this way, long before .Catholic 
Mariolatry had acquired its full propo.r- 
lions, a very large section of the Christian 
world had been accustomed to concen- 
trate much att.ention upon, a female ideal 
as one of the two central figures of devo- 
tion. This fact alone would in some 
degree prepare the way for the subse- 
quent elevation of the Virgin;, and it 
should be added that Gnosticism exer- 
cised a very great and special influence 
over the modes of thought of the ortho- 
dox. As its most learned historian has 
forcibly contend^, it should not be re- 
garded as a Christian heresy, but rather 
as an independent system of eclectic 
philosophy in which Christian ideas occu- 
pied a prominent place. Nearly all 
heresies have aroused among the ortho- 
dox a spirit of repulsion which has 
product views the extreme opposite of 
those of the heretic. Gnosticism, on the 
other hand, exercised an absorbing and 
attractive influence of the strongest kind. 
That Neo-Platonic philosophy which so 
deeply tinctured early theology passed, 
for the most part, through a Gnostic 

* Prmanice prc^rly signifies lasciviousness. It 
seems to have oeen applied to the Sophia consideted 
la lier^ fallen condition, as imprisoned In m,atter ; hut' 
there is an extreme oh^rity, which has, I think, never 
been cleared up, hangring- upon the subject. Prounice 
secOTs to^have been confounded with Berenice, the 
nan« which a very early Christian tradition cave to 
the woman who had been healed of an issue ot blood. 
This woman formed one^of the principal types among: 
the Gnostics, According:^ to the Valentinians, the 
twelve years of her affliction represented the twelve 
CBons, white the flowing blood was the force of the 
Sophia passing- to the inferior world. See on this 
subject Maury, Cro^^ances et Ldgendes^ art. Veronica; 
and on the Sophia generally. Matter, Hist, du Gnosti 
cismsi tom. i. pp. a75-278. M. Franck says ULa Kab^ 
AsAr, p. 4;^ that some of the Gnostics painted the 
Holy Ghost as a woman ; but this, I suppose, only 
refers to the Sophia* 
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tiicdiuin* No sect* too, appears to have ■ 
estimated inorejiiglily or employed more ' 
skilfully ;:c>tlietic aids. The sweet songs 
of Ekirdesaiies and Harmonius carried 
their distinctive doctrines into the veiy 
heart of Syrian orthodoxy, and cast such 
a spell over the minds of the people that, I 
in spite of all prohibitions, they continued ^ 
to be sung in the Syrian churches till the 
Catholic poet St. Ephrem wedded ortho- 
dox verses to the Gnostic metres.* The 
apocryphal gospels, which were for the 
most part of Gnostic origin, long con- 
tinued to furnish subjects for painters in 
orthodox churches.* There is even 
much reason to believe that ^ the conven- ■ 
tional cast of features ascribed to, Christ, I 
which for so many centuries formed the ; 
real object^ of the worship of Ch.risten- ' 
dom, is derived from the Gnostic artists.^ . 
Besides this, Gnosticism formed the 
highest representation of a process of 
transformation or unification of religious 
ideas which occupied a very prominent 
place among the organising influences 
of the Church. Christianity had become 
the central intellectual power in the 
w^orld, bi4t it triumphed not so much 

* Matter, 'Hist du Gnosiicisme, tom. i. pp. 36o~36a. 

® 0 idrqn, pp. 197, tgB. The apocryphal gospel, how- 
ever, which exercised most influence over Art was 
probably that of Nicodemus, which is apparently of 
orthodox origin, and was probably written (or at 
least second part of it) against the Apollinarians. 
We o w to it the pictures of the Descent into Limbo 
that are $0 common in early Byxantine art. The same 
subject, derived from the same source, was also promi- 
nent in the tnedijeval sacred plays (Malone, History of 
the English Stage^ p. xg). 

3 .For a full discussion of this point, see Raoul 
Rochette’s Types del* Art, pp. and his Tahleaudes 
Cat acam lies. p. 265. The opinion that the type of 
Christ is derived from the Gnostics (which Raoul 
Rochette says has been embraced by most of the 
Roman antiquaries) rests chiefly on. the following 
positions: — x. That in the earliest stage of Chris- 
tianity all painting and sculpture were looked upon 
with great aversion in the Church, and that as late as 
the time of Constantine portraits of Christ were very 
rare. a. That the Gnostics from the beginning culti- 
vated art, and tiiat small images of Christ were among 
the most common objects of their reverence. 3. That 
the Gnostics were very numerous at Rome. 4. That 
Gnosticism exercised a great influence upon the 
Church, and especially upon her aesthetic development. 
It may be added that the Christians carefully abstained 
from deriving from paganism the cast of features they 
■■ascribed' to^ Christ; an,d_ Theodoret relates that, a 
painter having taken Jupiter as a model in a portrait 
of Christ, his hand was withered, but was restored 
mifaculously by St. Gennadius, Archbishop of Con- 
stantinople. At a later period pagan statues were fre- 
quently turned into saints. St. Augustine mentions 
that in his time there was no authentic portrait of 
Christ, and that the type of features was still unde- 
termined, so that we have absolutely no knowledge of 
His appearance. “Qua fuerit ille (Christus) facie nos 
penxtus ignoramus. , . .Nam et ipsius Dominiem facies' 
carnis innumerabilium cogitationum diversitate varia- 
txir et fin^tur, qua* tamen una erat. quaecumque erat,** 
{De Trittha.iet lih. viii. c. 4, 5.) The type, however, 
was soon after formed. 


by superseding rival faillis as fn' alvni'ih- 
lag and transforming them. Old sj’sfeins, 
old rites, old images were grafted into 
the new belief, reiaining nmcli of tbedr 
andent character, byl assuming nvw 
names and a new complexion. Thus in 
I the symbolism of the Gnostics ifii!unK?r- 
able conceptions culled from the difTereiit 
beliefs of paganism were clustered around 
the Divine Sophia, and at least some of 
them passed through paintings or tra- 
ditional allegories to the Virgin. The 
old Egyptian conception of Nlgiit the 
mother of day and of all things, witli the ' 
diadem of stars, Isis the sister of Osiris 
■or the Saviour, ■ Latona the mother of 
Apollo, Flora the bright goddess 'Of 
returning spring, to whom was once 
dedicated the month ' of May, vchidi is 
now dedicated to the Virgin ; Cybele the 
mother of the gods, whose feast w’as cele- 
brated on what is now Lady- Day, were all 
more or less connected with the new ideal.* 

But while Gnosticism may be regarded 
as the pioneer or precursor of Catholic 
Mariolatry, the direct causes are to be 
found within the circle of tlie Church. 
If the first two or three centuries were 
essentially the ages of moral appreciation, . 
the fourth and fifth were essentially those 
of dogmatic definitions, which were espe- 
cially applied to the nature of the divinity 
of Christ, and which naturally and indeeci 
necessarily tended to the continued exalta- 
tion of one who was regarded as, very 
literally, the Bride of God. ^ During the 
Nestorian controversy the discussions' on 
the subject assumed an almost pliysio- 
logical character,® and the emphasis with 
which the Church condemned the doc- 
trines of Nestorius, who was supposed to 
have unduly depreciated the dignity of 

* On the relation of this to Gnosticism, see Matter,, . 
Hist du Gnmiictsme, tom. i. pp. 88, S9-98. 

2 The strong desire natural to the middle ages to 
give a palpable form to the mystery of the Incarnation: 
was shown curiously in the notion of a conireption by 
the ear. In a hymn, .ascribed to St. Thomas 4 .Becket, . 
occur the lines— 

“ Ga.ude Virgo, .mater Christi, 

Qu^e per aurem concepisti, 

Gabriele nuntiO';' ^ .■■_,■ ■ ■■ ■ . 

■and iti an old glass window, now, I believe, in one of 
■ the museums of Paris, the Holy Ghost is represented 
.hovering O'Ver the Virgin in the form of a dove, while a 
ray^ of light passes from^ his beak to her ear, along 
which ray an infant Christ is descending.— Langjois, 
Pdnture sur Verre, p. 347. In the breviary of the 
Mafonites m the formulary “ Verbum patris per aurem : 
benedictas intravit" St. Agobard^ says, “Descendit 
e ccelis 'missus ab arce Patris, intrqivit per aurem Vir- ■, 
ginis m regionem nostram.” Similar expressions had 
S^n enmloyedi in the Early Church by St. Augustine 
and St. Ephrem. This of course was suggested by the 
title Logos. (Maury, Ugendes pieuses, pp. 179, x8a) 
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M.ifv, impi'llfJ the oriht^dm: cntliOMastp ^ 
m si a’ dim lion* Tlie Council ; 

I'! In .wa 4 P, diilined the I 

jn 4 firk‘r in Misiih the Virgin Hlioiild \ 
tv]nvHrnUd h\' C and flh* ever-in- j 

crcMsir^g iir.fWunice (*f painting and 
\ry!p?U!e , 1 ^ file organ-s cf rcligioiis reali* 
hraygl'it into i'.lcarer and mom 
'uiiJ U'liif jlic charing .oi“. a 'fcmala. ideal* 
m fili li a, 4 qijireJ an irresistible fa&^cioation 
in file niorsa-slic life of celibacy and solitary 
iiM'dilatioii, and in the strange mixture of 
g.ilLiniry arid devotion liait accompanied 
the Crusades. It was in this last period 
that llie dextrine of the Immaculate Con- , 
ci'psion rose to prMiii'meiic:cC The lily* as 
the symboi of purity, was soon assrjciated 
witirphiures uflhe Virgin j and a notion 
liaving grow II up that women by eating; 
it he* asiie pregnant without the touch of ■ 
man, a \ase urcailwd w'ith lilies became 
the eml’lem other matcriiity. 

The world is governed hy its ideals* and 
seidoiii or never has there 'been mie which 
lias exercised a marc profound and, on 
1,1 ic whole, a more salutary iniluence than 
the mediaeval conception of the Virgin. 
For the first time w’ornan was elevated to 
her riglitful pt,isition, and the sanctity oi 
weakness was^ recognised as well as the 
Sitnctily of sorrow. No longer the slave 
Of toy of man, no longer associated only 
with the ideas of degradation and of 
sciisiiality, woman rose, in the person of 
the Virgin !\lother, into a. new sphere, 
and l^ecaine the object of a reverential 
homage of whicli antiquity had had no 
conception. Love w'as idealised. The 

_ 5 St. Augitfctine noikes j^Ue TrinifaU) that in his 
time thrrf was no authentic pesrtrait of Mary. Tlie 
Ct'mndl of Eplicsus wi.shed her to be painted with the 
Infant Child, and iHh was the jg'enerai representation 
in the Earlj' Cbwrcli. Si>me of the Byaantine^ pictures 
are SNiid to have been influenced by the favourite 
Kiryptian repres^entatiems of l>isgrivingr suck to Horus. 

It hdt liecn ohftwvtd that in the case of Mary, as in 
ihecawof Christ, suffcrini^ iWid deep melancholy be- 
came more and more the prevajKnr expression as the 
dark auei! rolled On, which was stiil further increased 
b\ I lie hiaA tint the im<ajiaKyaj artists frequently |:ave 
her, jfi alluswn to the deKrription in the Song- of ^lo- 
imim. The flrst «i^k« in writing of the resemblance 
Cliri^j,! to IPs. tnolhcr is, I believe, in Nicephorus.— See 
Kaou! Rdichette, de I'Ari chriiim^, pp, 30-39.; 

Pascal, / lit St,'. fH t}m$ del' Art £kriiim. 

» lleercn, de$ Cnisades ftp. skm. *05. 

However, St. Augiistine says — “Excepta itaque^ncta 
Virgine Maria, de qua, proffer honorem Domini, 
eiilUm prorsu’*.^ cum de pwcatis agitur habere volo 
qttaes-tkwem ; ^Cnde cniut. scirauSj quid ci plus gratiae 
colialura fderlt ad rincendum om»i ex parte pecca- 
f um, qua? concipere ac parere meruit ei*m quem con- 
stat nalurri liakus« peoratum.” (JDd iVetjfwrdl ej# ■ 
Gratis,) GiblK^fs notices that the notio« acquiried con- ' 
ftwtmey tmoiig tije Mohammedans m&m centuries ' 
feclori* it wa% adopted b.v the Christians, St, Bernard 
irejectesl it as a oovelty. {Dieiim A»d FmUf db. L note.) 


^ moral cliarm and beauty of female excel- 
; knee were killy ktt.^ A new type of 
I character was called into being : a new 
I kind of admiration was fostered. Into a 
I harsh and ignorant and benighted age 
I this ideal type infused a conception of 
I gentleness and of purity tinkoowii to the 
proudest civilisations of the past. In the 
pages of living tenderness wdiich many a 
monkish writer has left in honour of his 
celestial patron* in the millions w^ho, in 
many lands and , in many^ ages* have 
sought with no barren desire to mould 
their characters into her image* in those 
holy maidens who, for the love of Mary, 
have separated themselves 'from , all , the 
■glories and pleasures of the w^orJd,. to 
' seek in fastings and vigils and humble 
charity to render themselves worthy of her 
benediction, in the new sense of honour, 

. in the chivalrous respect, in the softening 
of manne.rs, in t.he refinement of tastes 
displayed in all the walks of society; m 
these and in many other ways we d^ect 
its inhuence. All that was best in Europe 
clustered around it, and it is the origin 
of many of the purest elements of our 
civilisation. 

But the price, and perhaps the neces- 
saiy" price, of this was the exaltation of 
the Virgin as an omnipresent deity of in- 
finite power as w^ell as infinite condescen- 
■sion. The legends represented ^r as 
performing every kind of prodigy, ^ving 
men from the lowest abysses of wTetched- 
ness or of vice, and proving at all times 
the most powerful and the most ready 
refuge of the afflicted. The painters 
depicted her invested wfith the divine 
aureole, judging man on equal terms 
with her Son, or even retaining her 
ascendency over Him in heaven. In the 
det^otions of the people she was addressed 
in terms identical w^ith those employed 
to the Almighty.* A reverence similar 

* Even at the present day the Psalter of St. Bona- 
ventura— an edition of the Psalms adapted to the 
worship of the Virg'in, chiefly by the substitution of the 
word domina for the word dominns~\s a popular book 
of devotion at Rome.^ In a famous fresco of Orcagna, 
at Pisa, the Virgjn js represented, with precisely the 
sasti'e dignity as Christ, judging mankind ; and every- 
one^ who is acquainted with medimval art has met with 
simihir examplp. An old bishop named Gilbert 
Massius had his own portrait painted between the 
Virgin giving suck to Christ and a Crucifixion, Under- 
neath W'ere the lin^ — 

“ Hinc lactor ab ubere, 

Hinc pascor a yulnere, 

.Positus in medio. 

Quo me vertam nesdo, 
in hoc dulcl dubio 
Dulcis est collatio.’ 

, (Pascal, Art chritien, tom. i. p. 350.) 
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in kind, but; k*>s in degree, ' was sewn 
besiowed upon the other saints, who 
speetli!? assumed the position of the 
minor deities of paganism, and who, 
though worshipped, like them, as ’ if 
ubiquitous, like them had their special 
spfieres of patronage. 

While Christendom was thus reviving 
the polytheism which its inleliectual con- 
dition required, the tendency to idolatry 
that alw^ays .accompanies that , condition 
was no less forcibly displayed. In theory, 
indeed, images were employed es:clusive1y 
as aid.s to w’orship ; but in practice, and 
mith the general assent of the highest 
ecclesiasticai authorities, they very soon 
became the objects. When men employ 
.visible representations simply for the pur- 
pose of giving an increased vividness to 
their sense of the presence of the person 
wiio is addressed, and when the only 
distinction they make, betw^een different 
representations arises froiii the degree of 
fidelity or force wfi.th which they assist 
the imagination, these persons are cer- 
t,ain.ly not coinmitting idolatry. But 
when they p,ro€eed to attach the idea of 
i,ntrinsic virtue to a particular image, 
wlien one image is said to wmrk miracles 
and confer spiritual benefits that separate 
it from every other, when it becomes the 
object of long pilgrimages, and is sup- 
posed by its mere presence to defend a 
besieged city or to ward off pestilence and 
famine, the difference between this con- 
ception . and idolatry is inappreciable. 
Everything is done to cast the devotion 
of the worshipper upon the image itself, 
to distinguish ' it from eveiy other, and to 
attribute to it an intrinsic efficacy. 

In this as in the former case the change 
was effected by a general tendency re- 
sulting from the intellectuai condition of 
society, assisted by the concurrence of 
special circumstances. At a very early 
period the persecuted Christians were 
accustomed to collect the relics of the 
martyrs, which they regarded with much 
affection and not a little reverence, partly 
perhaps from the, popular notion that the 
souls of the dead lingered fondly around 
their tombs, and partly from the very 
natural and praiseworthy feeling wffiich 
attaches us to the remains of the good.* 

^ Thus the Council of Illsberis in its 34th canon for- 
bade men to Hig:ht candles by day in the cemeteries, for 
fear *‘of disquieting the souls of the saints,*' See. too, 
a curious passage of Vigilantius cited by St. Jerome, 
Canir, Vigilant. 8. To be buried near the tomb of a mar- 
tyr was one of the most coveted privileg^ess, Sec Le 
Blant, Insert^, chriiiennes de Gaule, tom. il pp. 319-229. 


A similar reverence, was speedily trans- 
ferred to pictures, W'hich as iiitanurials of 
ihe dead were closely connected^ wirii 
relics; and the tendency to the miracu- 
lous that was then so powerful having 
soon associated some of llieni with super- 
natural .occurrences, this was regarded 
as a Divine attestation of their sanctitv. 
Two of these representations %'ere especi- 
ally prominent in the early controversies. 
The first w'as a portrait which, according 
to tradition., Christ had sent to Abgarus, 
king of Edessa,* and which, besides 
several other miracles, had once destroyed 
all the besieging eng-ines of a Persian 
army that had invested Edessa. Still 
more famous was a statue of Christ, said 
to have Iseen .erected in a small town in 
Phoenicia by the w^oman who had been 
healed of an issue of blood. A new" kind 
of herb had grown up beneath it, in- 
crea.sed till it touch.ed the hem of the 
garment of the statue, and then acquired 
the pow'er of healing all disease. This 
statue, it w’^as added, had been broken in 
pieces, by Julian, who placed his owm 
image on the pedestal, from wliidi it was 
speedily hurled by a thunderbolt.® 

In the midst of this bias the irruption 
and, soon after, the conversion of the 
barbarians were effected. Vast tribes of 
savages who had always been idolaters, 
who were perfectly incapable, from their 
low state of civilisation, of forming any 
but anthropomorphic conceptions of the 
Deity, or of concentrating their attention 
steadily on any invisible object, and wdio 
for the" most part w^ere converted, not by 
individual persuasion, but by the com- 
mands of their chiefs, embraced Cliris- 
tianity in such multitudes that their habits 

^ Witia a letter, 'which 'was accepted without hesita- 
tion by Eusebius, and which Addison, in his wc»rk on 
Christian. Evidences, quoted as genuine. Of couyse, it 
is now generally admitted to^be apocryphal. This por- 
trait was suppo-sed to be miraculously impressedjiike 
that obtained by St. Veronical on a lyindkerchief. It 
was for a long time at Constantinople, but was 
brought to Rome probably about a.d. iiqS, and de- 
posited in the Church of St. Sylvester in Capite, where, 
it now is. See Marangoni, ■/st&ria deila Cappella di 
Sancta. Hanctor-um -di Jioma (Roinaj, ^1747), pp. ^33- 
239; a book which, though ostensibly rimpiy a history 
of the Acheropita, or sacred ima^-e at the Lateran, 
contains a fuller account of the history of. the early 
miraculous pictures of Christ than any other 1 ha\e 
met with. 

« Oit these representations, the miracles they 
wrought, and the great importance they assumed in 
the Iconoclastic controversies, see Maimbourg, lih-^ 
des /conociasies {i 68 (})t pp. 4^-47; and on other 
earlymirades attributed to images, Spanheim, Historia 
imaginum pp. 417-420. The first of these books 

isCMhoIic, and the second the Protestant reply. ^ See, 
too, Mara.ngoni, Sancta and Arricghi, 
Mama Suhterrama, tom. iL 452-460. 
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of niiriii soon becaiiie tlic tloininaiing 
habits of the Church, From this time 
tlii» teiiJency to Itlolalirf was irresistible, 
IT.e 4ilil were wor-^hippi^J under 

iiivv names, and one of the^mc?st promt- 
11115! aspects p>f the Apiislolical teaching 
w?H in practice ignored. 

All tl'iii, however, did not pass without 
prolest. During the period of the perse- 
cutbo, when the dread of idolatry was 
still powerfiih eveiythiog that tenaed in 
that direction wais scrupulously avoided^; 
and a few years before the First Council 
of Nice, a council held at llliberis, in 
Spain, in a canon which has been very 
frequently cited, condemned aJiogether 
the introduction of pictures into the 
churches, lest that which is worshiped 
should be* painted upon the walls,”* The 
Greeks, among whom the last faint rays 
of civiliAatiOii still Bickered, were in this 
re,!isp«ct somewhat superior to the Latins, 
for tlity usually discouraged the venera- 
tion of images^ though admitting that of 
pii' lures.* Early in the eighth centur}% 
when image-worship had become general, 
tlie sect of the Iconoclasts arose, whose 
long struggle against the |jre vailing evil, 
though stained ’with great tyranny and 
great cruelty, represents the fierce though 
unavailing attempts toresist the anthropo- 
morphism of the age; and when the 
Second Council of Mice, which the 
Catholics now regard, as cecumenical, 
censured this heresy and carried the 
veneration of images considerably further 
than liad before been authonsed, its 
authority was denied and its decrees con- 
temptuously stigmatised by Charlemagne 
and the Galilean Church, 3 Two or three 
illustrious Frenchmen also made isolated 
efforts in the same direction^ 

Of these efforts Jthere is one upon which 
I may delay for a moment, because it is 
at once extremely remarkable and ex- 
tremely little known, and also because 
it bringi tis in contact with one of the 

■* ** Ne mewl id: adoratur i«i parietibus depin- 

g Mtar, *' Tfe«! CiUksics wauBUlo tiiat th«t was a deerw 
sjlkitftl l>y tie fwsecuitkw, antd tl»t its object was to 
preheat tfae pndMsAm <o£ Cliristiaa imagoi by tl»e 

ptifftm, 

» f rcfcMf Ixwtofte tk»e is m reason to bdSeve tfeat 
petgres had et er be«a «!*i^y*sd as iddb by tbe anei^t 
weeks or Romanuk , 

3 On the disctiwioas with this Coueda, see 

Natolis Alexander, //aimv* ym, 

4 Tls« hdmg Hiackwar* ArebbtslKm 

frf EWi»i. Barooiu* ■rkifcatly aralii«6 Ums 

fee temaing' tlie saofeaJ ii»a|fes iwt 

Malittboorjr coatcMs {IntxxAiC&m to tbe MtsL des 
/«iswrA| f&,t tlie expresiloii; is oot to be fmmd io aay 
k tlw w«rfc» of H»4toar, 


most rulionalistic intellects of tlie^ middle 
ages. In describing the persecution that 
was cmdured by the Cabalists in the ninth 
century, I had occasion to observe that 
they found a distinguished defender in the 
person of an archbishop of Lyons, named 
St. Agobard. The ^very name of ^tliis 
prelate has now sunk into general oblivion,* 
or if it is at all reme.mbered, it is only in 
connection with the most discreditable act 
of his life — the part which he took in the 
de|!»sition of Lewis the Mild. Yet I 
question whether in the whole compass 
of the midd,le ages — with, perlwps, the 
single exception of Scotus Erigena' — it 
would be possible to find another man 
within the Christian Church who applied 
.himself so zealously, so constantly, and so 
ably to dispelling the superstitions that 
surrounded him. To those w^ho have 
appreciated the character of the ninth 
century, but few words wall be required 
to show the intellectual eminence of an 
ecclesiastic who, in that century, devoted 
one work to displaying the folly of those 
who attributed hail and thunder to spirit- 
ual agencies, a second to in at least some 
degree attenuating the popular notions 
concerning epilepsy and other strange 
diseases, a third to exposing the absurdi- 
ties of ordeals, and a fourth to denouncing 
the idolatry of image-worship. 

At the beginning of this last work 
Agobard collected along series of passages 
from the Fathers and early Councils on 
the legitimate use of images. As long as 
they were employed simply as memorials, 
they w^ere unobjectionable. But the 
popular devotion had long since trans- 
gressed this limit. Idolatry and anthropo- 
morphism had everywhere revived, and 
devotion being concentrated on visible 
representations, all faith in the invisible 
was declining. Men, with a sacrilegious 
folly, ventured to apply the epithet holy 
to certain images,® offering to the work of 
their owm hands the honour which should 
be reserved for the Deity, and attributing 
sanctity to what was destitute even of 
life. Nor was it any justification of this 
practice that the worshippers sometimes 

* Tliere is an edition of Ws works in one volume 
^ Paris, 1605), another in two volumes (Paris, i6i6). 

I have quoted from the formtt. 

a ** Multo autem his deteriora esse quae humana et 
camalia prawumptio fingit, etiain stulti consentiunt. 
in quo gencre istae quoque inveniuntur quas sanctas 
api^llant imag:ine«, non solum saerilegi ex eo quod 
divinum cultum operibws manuum suarum exhibent, 
^ et insipientes sanctitatem eis quae sine anima sunt 
imag'imbus tribuendo,” — p,' *33, 
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disclaimeil the belief that a ilivine sanctity 
resided in ihe image Itself/ and asserted 
that they reverenced in it only the person 
wlio was rcpreseiiled ; for if the image 
was nt>t diviners it should not be vener- 
ated. This excuse was only one of the 
devices of Satan/ who w’as ever seeking, 
under the pretext of honour to the saints, 
to draw men back to the idols they had 
left. No image could be entitled to the 
reverence of those who, as the temples 
of the Holy Ghost, were superior to 
every image, wdio were themselves the 
true images of the Deity. A picture as 
helpless and inanimate. It can confer no 
benefit and inflict no evil. Its only value 
is as a representation of that which is 
least in man^ — of his body and not his 
mind. Its only use is as a memorial to 
keep alive the affection for the dead ; if 
it is regarded as anything more, it 
becomes an idol, and" as such should 
be destroyed. Very rightly then did 
Hezekiah grind tO' powder the brazen 
serpent in spite of its sacred associations, 
because it had become an object of 
worship. Very' rightly too did the 
Council Illiberis and the Christians of 
Alexandria^ forbid the introduction of 
representations into the churches, for 
they foresaw that such representations 
would at last become the objects of 
worship, and that a change of faith 
■would only be a change of idols ; nor 
could the saints theraselves be more duly 
honoured than by destroying ignomin- 
iously their portraits when those portraits 
had become the objects of superstitious 
reverence.'^ 


* “ Didt forsitaa aiiquis non se putare imagmi quam 
adorat aliquid inesse Dmnuni, sed tantummodo pro 
honore ejus c’ujus effigies cst, tali earn veneratione 
donare. Cui facile respondetwr, quia si imago quam 
adorat Dens non est nequaquam veoeranda est.'*— 
■p. 337‘ .. . . 

»' “ Agit hoc mmiraOT Tersutus et callidus. humani 
generis ut, sub praetextu honoris sanctorum, 
rursus idola introducat, rursus per diversas effigies 
adoretur.’*j— p. aca* 

3 Speaking or the conduct of some .Alexandrian 

Christians, who only admitted tlie sign of the cross into 
their churches, he ^ says O quam sincera religiol 

crucis vexillum ubique pini^ebatur non aliqua vultus 
humani similituda ^ (Deo salicet haec mirabiliter etiam 
ip^ts forsitan nesdentibus disponente) si enim sanc- 
torum. imagines hi.qui daemooum cultum reliquerant 
venerari jubeyentur, puto quod videretur eis non 
tarn idola reliqulsse quam simulacbra mutasse.'* — 

. ■■■■'■• ■ ■ . 

4 **<Quia SI serpentera aencum quern Deus fieri 
praecepit, quoniam errans populus tanquam idolum 
cotee coepit, Execbias religiosus rex, cum magnq,pie- 
Uttis laude contrivit : multo^ religiosius sanctorum 
imagines (ipsis quoque sanctis faventibus, qui ob sui 
honorem cum divinae religionis contemptu eas adorari 
more idolorum indignantisslme ferunt) omnl gmare 


I think, Ikj adniiiicd iIj.u Ihi-e 
sentiments are exceedingly remarkable 
when w^e consider the age m wliidi they 
w*ere expressed, and llie position of the 
person who expressed lliern. No Prc^- 
testant fresh from the shrines of Loreifo 
or Saragossa ever denounced the idolatry 
practised under the shadow of Catholi- 
cism with a keener or more incisive elo- 
queiice than did this metliceval saint. 
But although it is extremely interesting 
to detect the isolated efforts of illustrious 
individuals to rise above the general con- 
ditions of their age, such efforts have 
usually but little result. Idolatry was so 
intimately connected wdth the^modes of 
thought of the middle ages, it was so 
congruous wdth the prevailing conception 
of the government of the universe, and 
with the materialising habits that were 
displayed upon all subjects, that no process 
of direct reasoning could overthrow ir, 
and it was only by a fundamental change 
in the intellectual conditioiiof society tliat 
it was at last subverted. 

It musC however, be acknowledged 
that there is one example of a great reli- 
gion, reigning for the most part over men 
■who had not yet emerged from the twi- 
light of an early civilisation, which has 
nevertheless succeeded in restraining its 
votaries from idolatry. This phenome- 
non, which is the pre-eminent glory of 
Mahometanism, and the most remarkable 
evidence of the , genius of its founder, 
appears so much at variance with the 
general laws of historic development, that 
it may be welMto examine for a moment 
its causes, m the first place, tlien, it 
must be observed that the enthusiasm by 
which Mahometanism conquered^ the 
world was mainly a military enthusiasm. 
Men were drawn to it at once, and udth- 
out conditions, by the splendour of the 
achievements of its disciples, and it de- 
clared an absolute war against all the 
religions it encountered. Its history 
therefore exhibits- , nothing, of the process 
of gtadual absorption, persuasion, com- 
promise, and assimilation, that was exhi- 
bited in the dealings of Christianity with 
the barbarians. In the next place, one 

conterendae et usque ad pulvcrem sunt eradendse; 
rassertim cum non iiias fieri Deus Jusserit, set! 
uman-u® sensus exco|ritaverit,'*---p. 243. /Neciterum 
zd soalatibula fraudulenta recurrat astutia* utdicat se 
non imagines sanctorum adorare sed sanctos ; damat' 
.enim Deus, *Gloriam meam alteri non dabo, nec 
-laudem meam^sculptilibus/*’ — pp. 254, 25^. See too the__ 
noUe concluding passai^e on me exclusive worship of 
Christ, breathing a sinnt of the purest Fi^kstanttsm. 
#' ■ ■ ■ . . 
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Koran is 

tlh‘ Lstruiie i ite and skill milh wlikh it 
l, 4 hHir»% men in realising the iin- 

SitH’i. l\-t‘rif4.ions the moht niinufely 
dnd at the same time the nii^ht 
\u U, aie mingled with powerful appttaK 
lo tIuiM.* st^nsya! passions fey which the 
iinaginanoii in all countries, but^especi- 
allv In tfni»e in which Mahometanism has 
taken root, is most forcibly infloeiiceJ. 
In no other religion that prohibits idols is 
the strain ypiin the imagination so slight/ 

I n ilie last place, the prohibition ^ of 
idoh was extended to every representation 
lif men and iinirnah, no matter how com*^ 
pkleiy unconnected they might be with 
rdigiun/ Maliuniet perceived very clearly 
I hat in iirder to prevent his disciples from 
Wi^rshipping Im«iges, it w'as absolutely 
rii*ce'isar\ lo prei-ent them from making 
any , and lie did this by commands which 
were at once so stringent and so precise, 
that it wa^ scarcely possible to evade 
tfirin. In this wa\ he preserved his reli- 
gion from idolatry ; but he made it the 
ileatlly enemy of art. Ifow much art has 
lost by the antagonism it is impossible to 
say. Certainly the w^onderful proficiency 
attained by tlie Spanish Miws in archi- 
tecture, which was the only form of art 
that was open to them, and, above all, the . 
ornament at ion of the Alhambra, and the 
Alcazar of Seville, in which, while the 
repre^te^ la lions of animal life are care- 
fully excluded, plants and liow’ers and 
texts from the Koran and geometrical 
figures are woven togeth^ in a tracery 
of the most exquisite be^ty/ seem to 

^ s It is _quit« true, as Sak contends, that Mahoiitet 
dki not and therefore that the 

fail of ibk perns ojum not have been cme of the 
»non%« urging Asiatics to embrace th« new religion; 
but it i!>» ako true that Mahomet and hiss disciples, more 
►hilfiillf than anj? otiirr religionist*, blended %ensual 
passions with rrlig-ion, associated them with future 
rewards, arid converted them into stimulants of 
dcv^-itkm, i 

<> Si»»e of the early Christiana appear to have wished 
to adopt thk coarse, which wmj,Id have been the only 
eifectual means of repressing' idolatry. In an ajNacry- 
phai workj^calleti a/ AV. JMft, whicft was 

rin'uktrd inylie Clmrch, there was a legend that St. 
Ji>hn uikce found his own p^ntrait in the house of a 
Christian, that Iw thiwg-jat at first it was an idbl, and, 
evtfi when told iu true character, severely hlamed the 
paiater. f B^a^w■!^h^e, //«/. A ■ 

passage in the invetiiwof Tertullian agiiinst Hermo-- 

S enes has I wo i|i»iited as lo tite ssanite effect : ♦* Pingit 
Ikite, ftiibit assidue, Jegem l>ei in iiifidinem defendit, 
"irt *rt«» contemnil, hhlalMnos et muterh et Stylo.” 
Ckmesss Al«andrinus was oi 4>^ink» that ladies broke 
the second cominanilraent by uriftif loofekg’^lasses, as 
they tbtreby «aJe imaffes « th«»swl¥es.”^Earbeyrac, 
Sf0’‘ait c. V. I A 

i See m thm^ subject a aitrlkijrig pas)»|^ fram Owen 
|oia«!i Qacfitti k Ford's vcd. i pk 304, it is 

that, while the ornai|imt*ff0n derived 


imply the •session a'htlietic powers 
that, have seldom been surpassed. 

Mahometanism sacrificed art, but it 
cannot be said that Christianity during 
the middle ages was altogether favour- 
able lo it. The very period when repre- 
sentations of Christ, or the saints, were 
regarded as most sacred, was precisely 
that in which there was no art in .the 
highest .sense of the word, o.r at least' 
none applied to the dirept objects of 
worship* The middle ages' occasionally, 
indeed, produced churches of great 
beauty ; mosaic work .for their adorn- 
ment was cultivated with considerable 
xea! in the fifth century, .and again, 
after the establishment in the eleventh 
century of a school of Greek artists at 
Monte Cassino, with considerable suc- 
cess;' similar .skill was shown in gold 
church ornaments,® and in the illumi- 
nation of manuscripts but the habitual 

from the vegetable world in the Alhambra 'is un- 
rivalled in beauty, the lions which support one of 
the fountains, and which form, I believe, the .solitary 
instance of a deviation^ from the command of the 
Prophet, mij^ht rank with the worst productions of 
the t'ime of Nicolas of Pisa. 

* Accord.ing to tradition, the earliest weeimen of 
Christian .mosaic work is a^rtrait of Christ, pror 
served in the Church of St. Praxadeof Rome, which 
St. Peter is said to have worn round his neck, and to 
have g'iven at Rome to Pudens, his host, the father of 
St. Praxede. The finest specimens of the mosaics of 
the fifth and sixth centuries are at Ravenna, especially 
in the church of St Vitale, which was built by the 
Greeks, 'who were the __gTeat masters of _ this art 
Ciampini, who is the chief authority on this subject, 
thinks (FV/em Menumentet^. pars L, R.oma, 1690, p. 84) 
that the art was wholly forgotten in Rome for the three 
hundred years preceding" the establishment of the Monte 
Cassino school/n 1066; but 'Marangoni assigns a few 
'wretclied mosaics to that period (/r/. Sand, pp, 180- 
18a). A descriptive catalogue of those at Rome has 
lately been published by Barbet de Jou.y, and .a sin.gu- 
larly interesting .examination of their' history by 
M. Vitet {Mimdes sur l‘Mistoire de V Art, tom. i.). 
For a general view of the decline of art, see the great , 
history of .D’Agincourt. 

* The art of delicate carving on gold a.nd silver was 
chiefiy ^preserved' in the middle ages by the reverence 
for relics, for which the most beautilul w'orks were 
deigned. Rouen was long famed for its manufacture 
of church ornament.s, but these were plundered, and 
for the most part destroyed, by the Protestants, when 
they captured the city in 1562. The luxurious habits 
of the Italian states were favourable to the goldsmiths, 
and those of Ve'nice W'cre very celebrated.. 'A 'large 
proportion of them, are siaid to have been Jews. 
Fnancia, Verrocchio, Perugino, Donatello, Brunel- 
leschi, and Ghiberti were ail originally goldsmiths. 
M. I>idron has published a manual of this art. The 
goldsmiths of Limoges had the honour of producing a 
saint, St. Eloi, who became the patron of the art. 
Carved ivory diptychs were also very common through 
the middle ages, and especially after the eighth century. 

3 Much curious information on the history of illu- 
mination and miniature painting is given in Cibrario, 
Eefnomm PoUtka del Media Bi>b, vol ii. pp. 337-"346. 
Pdgnot^ says that fonn the fifth to the tenth century 
the miniatures in manuscripts exhibited an extremely 
high perfection, both in drawing and in colouring, and 
that from the tenth to the fourteenth . the drawing 
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veiitir.itioii of pictuivs, and 

talismans was far from giving a general 
impulse to art. And this fact, which may 
at first sight appear perplexing, w’as in 
truth perfectly natural. Fur the aesthetic 
seiiiinient and a devotional feeling are so 
entire!}” difterent, that it is impossible for 
both to be at the same moment pre- 
dominating over the mind, and very un- 
usual for both to be concentrated upon 
the same object. The sensation pro- 
duced by a picture gallery is not that of 
religious reverence, and the favourite 
idols have in no religion been those 
which approve themselves most fully to 
the tasteA They have rather been "pic- 
tures that are venerable from their ex- 
treme antiquity, or from the legends 
attached to them, or else representations 
of the most coarsely realistic character. 
Painted wooden statues the size of life 
have usually been the favourite idols, but 
these are so opposed to the genius of true 
art that — with the exception of Spain, 
where religious feeling has dominated 
over every other consideration, and w^here 
three sculptors of very great ability, 
named JunL Hernandez, and Montahes, 
have devoted themselves to their for- 
mation — they have scarcely ever ex- 
hibited any high artistic merit, and never 
the very highest. The mere fact, there- 
fore, ot pictures or images being destined 
for worship, is likely to be rather pre- 
judicial than otherwise to art. Besides 
this, in an idolatrous period the popular 
reverence speedily attaches to a par- 
ticular type of countenance, and even to : 
particular gestures or dresses ; and all ■ 
innovation, and therefore all improve- 
ment, is resisted. 

These reasons apply to the art of the 
middle ages in common with that of 
all other periods of virtual or avowed 
idolatry. Thei'e was, however, another 
consideration, acting in the same 
direction, w^hich was peculiar to Chris- 

, deteriorateti, but revived with the revival of painting* 
(JSssar sur rHistoire du Parchemm, p. 76). Glass 
painting’ and miniature painting were both common 
long before Ctmabue, and _ probably exercised a great 
influence over the early artists. 

f See on this subject, and generally on the influence 
of mediaeval modes of thought upon art, Raoul 
, Rochette, Cmrs d* Arc hJoiogie, on& of the very best 
books eveC' written on art, (it has been translated by 
Mr. Westropp.)^ The history of miracles strikingly 
confirms the position in the text. As Marangoni says : 

Anzi ella cosa degna di osservazione che I* Altis- 
simo per ordinario opera molto pid prodigi nelle Imma- 
gini sagre nelle quail non spicca 1* eccelienza dell’ arte 
o alcuna cosa superiore ail’ umana."— delia 
'C^st^pella di Sancia Sanci&rumt p. 77. 
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tianity. I mean the lim' estimate af 
physical beauty that characferised tiir 
monastic type of religion. Among the 
Greeks, beauty of every ordi-r’' was llie 
highest object of wwsliip. in art espe- 
cially no subject w’as tolerated in which 
deformity of any kind w’as manifested. 
Even sufTeriog was habitually idealised. 
The traces of mental anguish upon the 
countenance w^ere exhibited wntii ex- 
quisite skill, but they were never per- 
mitted so to contort the features as to 
disturb the prevailing beauty of the 
whole.® The glory of the human body 
w’as the central conception of art, and 
nakedness w'as associated rather until 
dignity than with shame. God, it w^as 
emphatically said, w’as naked-* To re- 
present an emperor naked, w'as deemed 
the highest form of flattery, because it 
was to represent his apotheosis. The 
athletic games wiiich occupied so large 
a place in ancient life, contributed greatly 
to foster the admiration of physical 
strength, and to furnish the most ad- 
mirable models to the sculptors.**' 

It is easy to perceive how^ favourable 
such a state of feeling must have been to 
the development of art, and no less easy 
to see how contrary it w^as to the spirit of 
a religion which for many centuries made 
, the suppression of all bodily passions the 
central notion of sanctity. In this respect 
philosophers, heretics, and saints wrere 
unanimous. Plotinus, one of tlie most 

* Even animal beauty. !t is one of the most subtle, 
and. at the same time, most profoundly just, criticisms, 
of Winckclmann, thatjt was the custom of the Greeks 
to eniiance the perfection^^of their ideal faces by trans- 
fusing into them some of the higher forms of animal 
beauty. This was especially the case with Jupiter, tlie 
upper part of whose countenance^ ts manifestly taken 
firora that of a lion, while the hair is almost always so 
arranged as to increase the resemblance. There are 
many busts of Jupiter, which, if all but the forehead 
and hair were^ covered would be unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced to- t>e images of lions. Something of toe bull 
appears in like manner in Hercules ; while in Pan 
(though not so, much with a view to teauty as to 
harmony) the human features always approach as near 
as human features can to tlie characteristics of the 
brute. As IVI. Raoul Rochette has welj observed, this 
is one of the great distinctive marks of Greek sculpture. 
The E^'ptians often joined the head of an animal to 
the bodj' of a man without making any effort to soften 
the incongruity ; but beauty being the main object of 
the Greeks, in all their composite statues— Pan, Cen- 
taurs, hermaphrodites— the two natures that are con- 
joined are fused and blended into one harmonious, 
whole. 

,® See the Laocoojt Lessing. ^ It is to this that 
Lessing ascribes the fSpbious device of Timanthes in 
his Sacrifice of Iphigenia-ydrawing the veil_over the 
face of Agamemnon — which Pliny so poetically ex- 
plains. 

3 “Deus nudus est.*' — Seneca, xxxi. 

4 Raoul Rochette. Cours d’ Arch iolo^Ct pp. 269, 370^ 
See also Fortoul, Adudes d' Archiologie. 
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miunfnt cjf the Nfa4*ialoii.i.c philoscKphefs, 
SQ ashamed of the posscssiofi of a 
Ix4y, I fiat lie refused to have his portrait 
takwi tm tlu; ground that it would te lo 
pi'i'poi.iiale liis degradation. Gjiastkism 
iii'iJ Maniclieisfii, which in their various 
1114 difltaliaiis obtained a deeper and more 
permanent hold in the Church than, any 
other lieretical systems,- maintained as 
their cardinal tenet the essential evil of 
matter ; and some of the Cathari, who 
were among the latest Gnostics, are said 
to hai-e even starved themselves to death 
in their efforts to subdue the propensities 
of the body.* Of the orthodox saints, 
some made it tlieir espeda.! boast that for 
many years they had never seen tlieir 
own todies, others mutilated themselves 
ill order more completely to re-stra.i.n their 
passions, others laboured with the same 
object by scourgings and fastings, and 
horrible penances. All regarded th.e 
h)3y as an uniningled evil, its passions 
and its be*uily as the most deadly of 
leiripfations. " Art, while governed by 
sentiments, could not possibly arrive 
at fierfection/ and the pas.sion for repre- 
Mentations of the Crucifixion, - or the 
deaths of the martyrs, or the sufferings of 
the lost, ioi|«IIed it still further from the 
beautiful. 

It appears, then, that, in addition to 
the generally low* intellectual condition 
of the middle ages, the special form of 
religicms feeling that w’as then dominant, 
exercised an exceedingly unfavourable 
influence upon art. This fact becomes 
very important wlien we examine the 
course that was taken by the European 
mind after the revival of learning. 

Idolatry, as I have said, is the natural 
form of worship in an early stage of 
civilisation i and a gradual emancipation 
from material conceptions one of the most 
mvariable results of intellectual progress. 
It appears therefore natural, that when 
nations have attained a certain point, 

» Matter, Misf. d« Gmsikismet tom. ni. p. ^64. 

* Tine period in miikh the ascetk idea! of uglmess 
was nimt i» art was between the sixth and 

twelfth ceaturim Mmf of the Roman mc^aiesduritjg- 
that peric»d eahihit a hidaoatiiess mridch tbcinexpertnetiis 
trf the »rti*ts wm oaite insuffident to acroont foe, and 
whkh was evidently imitated from the emaciation of 
€jktmme asceticism.-- See Vitet, £fmdes sur rHisMm 
A i’Arti tom- i. pp. the art of 

the middle besides tie works that have come 

down to m, wt have a good Afial ioi evidence m a boc4 
by a Wf bop ot the thirtwoth cssitoiy, named Durandus, 
calW Mmtima/e Offieiarum* A great deal 

m ciirkw kanin^ oa medMctral art k edkrted by the 
AIM in Idv Imsfkm/uim Ae fArt thtMien ; but, 
al©f » illj, kt tib« ifmmgmAUe ckritmnm bi IKdron, 


they should discard their images ; and 
this is what lias usually occurred. Twice, 
however, in the history of , the human, 
mind, a different course has been adopted. 
Twice the weakening of the , anthropo- 
morphic conceptions has been accom- 
panied by an extraordinary progress in 
the images that w'ere their representatives, 
and the esthetic feeling having dominated 
over the religious feeling, superstition has 
faded into art. 

The first of these movements occurred 
in ancient Greece. The information ive 
possess concerning the aesthetic history 
of that nation is so ample, that we can 
trace very clearly the successive phases 
of its development.* Putting aside those 
changes that are interesting only in an 
artistic point of view% and confining our- 
.selves to those w'hich reflect tlie changes 
of religious realisation, Greek idolatry 
may be’ divided into four distinct stages. 
The first was a period of fetishism, in 
wiiich shapeless stones, wdiich were pos- 
sibly aerolites, and were, at all events, 
said to liave fallen from .heaven, were 
worshipped. In the second, painted 
wwden idols dressed in reaGcIothes be- 
came common.* After this, a higher art 
W’hich w’as popularly ascribed to Daedalus 
arose, but, like the Egyptian and later 
Byzantine art, it was at first strictly 
religious, and characterised by an in- 
tense aversion to innovation. Tnen came 
the period in which increasing intellectual 
culture, and the prevalence of philoso- 
phical speculations, began to tell upon 
the nation, in which the religious rever- 
ence was displaced, and concentrated 
rather on the philosophical conception of 
the Deity than upon the idols in the 
temples, and in which the keen sense of 
beauty, evoked by a matured civilisation, 
gave a new tone and aspect to all parts 
of religion.^ The images were not then 
broken, but they were gradually regarded 
simply as the embodiments of the beauti- 
ful. They began to exhibit little or no 
religious feeling, no spirit of reverence or 

* See an extremely clever sketch of the movement 
in Raoul Rochette, Cours d* Arch^oh^ie ; and Winc- 
keimann, iitst. 0/' Art. 

» Aocotdhxg to Winckelmann, wooden statues with 
marble heads, called o-KpSkioOL^ continued as late as 
the time of Phidias. From the painted wooden statues 
was derived the custom of painting those in marble 
and bronsse. Heyne, who has devoted a very learned 
essay to Greek sculpture, tliinks the statues of Daedalus 
were in wood (Opuscula Academica, tom. v. p. 339) ; 
but this appears_^ veiy doubtful. Pausanias says he 
saw a statue ascribed to Daedalus which was of stone. 

3 According to Pliny {Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 19), the 
sculptor Myron first departed from the ancient types. 
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self-abasement, but a sense of harmony 
and gracefulness, a conception of ideal 
perfect ioii which has perhaps never l^en 
equallcil in other lands. The statue that 
had once been the object of earnest 
prayer w'as viewed wdth the glance of the 
artist or the critic. The temple was still 
full of gods, and those gods had never 
been so beautiful and so grand ; but the}" 
were beautiful only through the skill of 
the artist, and the' devotion that once 
liallow"ed them had passed away. All 
was allegory, poetry, and imagination. 
Sensual beauty was typified by naked 
Venus ; unconscious loveliness, and un- 
tried or natural chastity, by Diana. 
Minerva, with her downcast eyes and 
somewhat stern . features, represented 
female modesty and self-control. Ceres, 
with her flowing robes and her golden 
sheaf, was the type of the genial summer ; 
or, occasionally with dishevelled hair, 
and a countenance still troubled with the 
thought of Proserpine, w^as the emblem 
of maternal love. Each cast of beauty- 
after a brief period of unmingled gran- 
deur, even each form of sensual frailty — 
was trai^^ported into the unseen w"orld. 
Bacchus nurtured by a girl, and with the 
soft delicate limbs of a woman, was the 
type of a disgraceful effeminacy. Apollo 
the god of music, and Adonis the lover of 
Diana, represented that male beauty 
softened into something of female love- 
liness by the sense of music or the first 
chaste love of youth, which the Christian 
painters long afterwards represented in 
St. ■ Sebastian or St. J ohn. Hercules was 
the chosen type of the dignity of labour. 
Sometimes he appears in the midst of his 
toils for man, with every nerve strained, 
and all the signs of intense exertion upon 
his countenance. Sometimes he appears 
as a demigod in the Assembly of Olympus, 
and then his muscles are rounded and 
subdued, and liis colossal frame softened 
and harmonised as the emblem at once 
of strength and of repose. In very few 
instances do we find any conceptions that 
can, be regarded as purely reli^ous, and 
even those are of a somew"hat Epicurean 
character. Thus Jupiter, Pluto, and 
Minos are represented with the sarne 
cast of countenance, and the difference is 
chiefly in their expression. The counte- 
nance of Pluto is shadowed by the passions 
of a demon ; the brow of Minos is bent 
with the inexorable sternness of a judge. 
Jupiter alone presents an aspect of un- 
clouded calm : no care can darken, and 


no passion rullle, the serenity of the king 

of heaven.® 

It wms in this manner that tlie Grevlc 
mythology passed gnidually into tl'ie 
realm of poetry, and that the transit liUi 
was effected or facilitated by the visihle 
representations that were in the first 
instance the objects of worship. A sonie- 
w"hat similar change was effected in 
Christian art at the period of the revival 
of learning, and as an almost immediate 
result of the substitution of Italian for 
Byzantine art. 

There are few" m,ore striking contrasts 
than are comprised in the history of the 
influence of Grecian intellect upon art. 
In the early period of her history Greece 
had arrived at the highest point of 
aesthetic perfection to which the human 
intellect has yet attained. She bequeathed 
to us those forms of almost passionate 
beauty which have been the wonder and 
the delight of all succeeding ages, and 
which the sculptors of every land have 
recognised as the ideal of their efforts. 
At last, however, the fountain of genius 
became dry. Not only creative powder, 
but even the very perception and love of 
the beautiful, seem to have died out, and 
for many centuries the Greek Church, the 
Greek empire, and the Greek artists 
proved the most formidable obstacles to 
aesthetic development.® It was from this 
quarter that the Iconoclasts issued forth' 
to w’age their fierce w"arfare against 
Christian sculpture. It was in the Greek . 
Church that was most fostered the tradi- 
tion of the deformity of Christ, which was 
as fatal to religious art as it was offensive 
to religious feeling. 2 It was in Greece, 

I See Wmckelmaan and Ottfried Muller. 

» This infiuence is well noticed by M. Ria, in a book 
called The Poetry of the Ckristmn A rt. An exception, 
however, should be made in favour of Greek- architects# 
to whom Italy owed its first g^reat ecclesiastical struc- 
ture, the churchy of St. ^Vitale at Ravenna (which 
Charlemag'nc copied at Aix-la-Chapelle}# and at a later 
period St. Maras at Venice, and several other beauti- 
ful 'edifices. The exile of the Greek artists during the 
Iconoclast persecution, and the commercial relations of 
Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, account for the constant 
action of Greece on Italy throu_g:h the middle ages, I 
have already noticed the skill at the Byzantine artists 
in mosaic work. 

3 Of which Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and Cyril of 
Alexandria, were the principal advocates. The last 
dedared that' Christ had hem “ the ugliest of the sons 
of men.” This theory^ furnish^ Cdsus with one of his 
arguments against Christianity. The opposite view 
was taken by Jerome, Ambrose, Chrysostom, and John 
Daimascene. With a view of supporting the latter 
:Oi>inian, there was forged a singularly beautiful letter, 
alleged to have been written the Roman Senate by 
.hentulus, who was proconsul in Judaea before Herod, 
and in which the following passage occurs; “At this 
time there appeared a man, who is still living -—a man 
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ihit afLKe that c^sentully- viciuu^,^ 
timamiiuwih and unprogre^Hivc style i,?f 
paintini^ mhkli was univer^^il in Europe 
|kf !is,iny centiiciesj which f,ram:melleii 
ihe fim-erful genius of^Cimabue, 
aftd it was resen vd for Giotto and 

to ovmlirown This was the 
ucnurni tendency of modern Greece. ^ It ; 

tlie extreme opposite of that which. * 
haJ once been dominant, and it Is a most ! 
remarkable fact that it was- at last cor- | 
rected niairily by the masterpieces of | 
iirrek antiquity. It Is now very geoer- I 
ally admitted that the proximate cause of ? 
tfiat ever-inrreasing course^ of progress i 
mhkii was parsiied by Jiallan art from ^ 
i'iniabiie to .Rapliael, is chie% be | 
found in llie renew^ed study of ancient ! 
sculpture begun by Nicolas of Pisa to- ; 
wards the of the tw’dfth century., | 
kind aflermards sustained by the dls- 
antrltn at Rome, 

llie Cfiun h Jif Rome, wdfh the saga- 
city that has usually iJiaracterlsed her, 
adopted and fostered the first elTorts of 
revived art, and for a time she made it 
c^ssrritklly Christian. It is impossible to 
l4K>k up<3ii the pictures of Giotto and his 
early sue* e^sors without perceiving that 
a religious feeling pervades and sanctifies 
them. They exhibit, indeed, a keen sense 
of beauty ; but this is always subservient 
to the religious idea; it .is always sub- 

ffinJoWfd %jth wuijderful peswer— hb name {•« Jesus 
thrift yie« tliat He is a prophet; but 

l!j% ikciples* tali Him the Son of tiod. He calls the 
dead to life, and ifje sitk from every form of 

di^rase. He in tall of stature, and His aspect is sweet 
a»J full of power,^«o that tijey who LK>k upon Him may 
at once hfe and fear liim. The hair of His head is of . 
tlir coloar of wine ; as far as the ears it is stralg-ht a.nd 
wklMwl g’littrr, anJ frora the ears to the shoulders it is 
curled arid glossy, ^ arid from the shoulders it descends 
o^er tli«^la4k, dividrd into two jpartsit after the manner 
of the Nazarenes. !fis brow is pure and even ; his 
countenance without a %pot, but adi^rned with a 
gentle glow; his expression bland and open; his 
n<.>!»e and mouth are oi perfect Iseauty ; his beard 
i*t. foifced, and of the colour of his hair; 

his eyrs are Wue^and very bright, in reproving and 
Ihreatrnio*', He k terrible ; in teaching and exhorting, 
gfiitk aiM 'h%mg. The grace and majesty of his 
appearance are marvellous. No one bad ever seen 
lllui la, ugh, blit raii'ier weeping. Hk carriage is 
m-cf ; Ilk lands well hymed and straight; his arms 
of pasbing beauty. Weighty and grave in He 

k sparing of words. He is the most beautiful of the 
sons of men.'‘ Nearly all «rch®<ilogi»ts have inferreid 
from Hit rrpwfcentatiows of the fourth century that thk 
d«3%,Tiption was then k exktemte. Dean Milman, how- 
ever, argues from the silence c^' St. John Damascene, 
and «f the disputants at the Second Council of Nice, 
that it k of a much kter date. See an this whole 
subject, Emeric David, ///*/. de ia Pemtun^ 54-36 ; . 
mm IKdron, A anagraph t^e ekriiimmt pp. t : 

mi}' mM, that as Ute as 1649 a curious bo«<&/b?wJ 
t'Arisf/) was puhiyied an this «ubj«t at Paris by a 
jesttit;, aaJW'id Va\a»af, whkh reprewaatt the emtro* 
ttrtf as stffl maliaulttg. 
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ducJ and cliastenvd and idealised. Nor 
dots this arise simply from the character 
of the artists. Christian art had, indeed, 

, in the angelic friar of Fiesole, one saint 
I who may' be compared wllli any io the 
' hagiology. That gentle monk, who was 
never known to utter a word of anger 
or of bitterness, who refused without a 
■■pan.g the rich mitre of Florence, wdio 
had been seen w^ith tears streaming from 
his eyes as he painted his crucified Lord, 
and who never began a picture without 
consecrating it by a prayer,* fornis one 
of the most attractive pictures in the 
wdiole range of ecclesiastical biography. 
The limpid purity of his character was 
reflected in his works, and lie transmitted 
to ills disciple Gozzoli something of his 
spirit, with {! venture to think) the full 
measure of fiis genius. 

But on this, as on all other occasions, 
even the higher fornis of genius were 
u!tiniatel.y regulated by the law of supply 
and demand. There wxas a certain reli- 
,. gious conception abroad in the ’world. 

I That conception required a visible repre- 
sentation, and the painter appeared to 
supply the want. The revival of learning 
had broken upon Europe. Thi stud)" of 
the classics had given an impulse to every 
department of intellect, but it had not 
yet so altered the condition of society as 
to shake the old belief. The profound 
ignorance that reigned until the twelfth 
century had been indeed dispelled. The 
I grossness of taste, and the incapacity for 
appreciating true beauty, which accom- 
panied that ignorance, had been corrected ; 
but the development of the imagination 
preceded, as it always does precede, 
the development of the reason. Men 
w’ere entranced wfith the chaste beauty of 
Greek literature before they were imbued 
with the spirit of abstraction, of free 
criticism, and of elevated philosophy, 
w^hich it breathes. They learned to ad- 
mire a pure style or a ^graceful picture 
before tliey learned to appreciate a refined', 
creed or an untrammelled philosophy. , 
'Ail through Europe, the first effect, of the 
revival of learning w"as to< produce a 
genera! efflorescence of the beautiful. ,, A' 
general d isconte nt with the , existing, forms ' 
of belief was not produced till much later. 

A material, sensuous, and anthropomor- 
phic faith was still adapted to the. Intel-, 
iec.tuai condition of the age, and therefore 

■ * The same is related of the Spanish sculptor 

Hernandez, and o|' the Spanish painter Juanuee. — 
Ford's Spm'M, voL, ii. p, 371. 
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paintini^^ was still tJie special organ of ' 
religious craotioiis. All the painters of 
that period were^ strictly religious, that 
is to say,^ they invariably subordinated 
con sidemi, ions of art to considerations of 
rdigitju. The form of beauty they de- 
picted was always religious beauty,* and 
they never hesitated to disfigure their 
works with loathsome -or painlul images 
if they could in that iiiaoner add to tlieir 
religious effect. 

;To these general considerations 
should add the important influence of 
Dante, wdio may be regarded as the most 
faithful representativeof that brief moment 
in which the renew^ed study of the pagan 
wTitings served only to ennoble and reflne, 
and not yet to weaken, the conceptions 
of theology. No other European poet 
realised., so fully the sacred character 
antiquity attributed to the bard. In the 
great p.oems of Greece and Rome, human 
figures occupied the foreground, and 
even when supernatural machinery was 
introduced, it served only to enhance the 
powder or evoke the moral grandeur of 
mortals. Milton, indeed, soared far be- 
yond the range of earth ; but when he 
wrote, religious conceptions no longer 
took the form of palpable and material 
imagery, and even the grandest repre- 
sentations of spiritual beings under human 
aspects appeared incongruous and unreal. 
But the poem of Dante was the last 
apocalypse. It exercised a supreme as- 
cendency over the imagination at a time 
when reiigious imagery was not so much 
the adjunct as the essence of belief, when 
the natural impulse of every man was to 
convert intellectual conceptions into palp 
able forms, and when painting was m 
the strictest sense the normal expression 
of faith. Scarcely any other single influ- 
ence contributed so much, by purifying 
and feeding the imagination, to give 
Christian art a grandeur and a religious 
perfection, and at the same time a sombre 
and ' appalling aspect. Dipped in the 
gloom of earthquake and eclipse,” the 
pencil of the great poet loved to accumu- 
late images of terror and of suffering, 
which speedily passed into the works of 
theartists, enthralled and fascinated the 
imaginations of the people, and completed 
a transformation that had long been in 
progress. At first, after the period of the 
Catacombs, the painters expatiated for 
the most part upon scenes drawn from 
the Book of Revelation, but usually 
selected in such a manner as to inspire 
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any sentiment rather than lefrfT. Tlie 
lamb, wdiich, having bec^n for ren- 

turies the .favourite symbol of Cl iris! , was 
at last condemned by a council ill ^92/ the 
mystic roll wflth its’^sevcii seals, the New 
Jerusalem with its jew’elled battlements, 
or Bethlehem transfigured in its image, 
constantly recu.rred. But many circum- 
stances — of w^hich the panic produced by 
the belief that the world must end with 
the tenth century, and the increased influ- 
ence of asceticism arising from the per- 
mission accorded to the monks of estab- 
lishing their communities in the cities,* 
w^ere probably the chief— contributed to 
effect a profound change. The churches, 
ill their ornaments, in their genera! aspect, 
and even in their forms.,® became the 
images of death, and painting was tend- 
ing rapidly in the same direction, when 
the Inferno of Dante opened a new abyss 
of terrors to the irnag^inations of the 
artists, and became the representative, 
and in a measure the source, of an art 
that was at once singularly beautiful, 
purely religious, and deeply irnbued wdth 
terrorism and wdth asceticism. 

These were t,he characteristics of the 
first period of revived art, and they har- 
monised w^eii wuth the intellectual coii- 
dition of the day. After a time, however, 
the renew’ed energies of the European 
mind began to produce effects that were 
far more important. A spirit of un- 
shackled criticism, a capacity for refined 
abstractions, a dislike to materialism i.ii 
faith, and to asceticism in practice, a dis- 
position to treat with unceremonious 
ridicule imposture and ignorance in high 

* The object of this council (which was held, at Con- 
stantinople, and is known under the title In Trullo ”) 
was to repress the love of allegfory that was general ; 
and a very learned historian of art thinks that it first 
produced pictures of the Cnicifixton. (Eroeric David, 
Hist. d4 la Peinturgt pp.. 59-61.) Its decree was after- 
wards cither withdrawn or neglected, for lambs soon 
reappeared, though they never regained their former 
ascendency in art : but after Constantine they for 
nearly three centuries had superseded every other 
symboL (Rio, Art. cAHiien, Intro, p. 49.) Ciampini 
says that the council which condemned them was a 
pseudo-cound! — not^sanctioned by the Pope, {Feiera 
M<mumeftta, pars i. p. aS. See, too, .Marangoni, 
Istoria della Cappella di Scmcia Sanctorumy p. 

* At first they were strictl]^ forbidden to ^remain in 
the towns. Even the priest-ridden Theodosius made .a 
law (which, however, he afterwards .revoked) command- 
ing all who had embraced the profession of monks to 
betake themselves to “ vast solitudes and desert 
places.” {Cpd. Tkeod. Hb. xvi. tit, 3, c. 1.) 

3 That IS, by the introduction' of the cross, which 
was the first innovation on the old basiiicSt architecture, 
and in many of the churches by^a slight inclinationi of 
the extremity from the straight fine, it is said, to repre- 
sent the verse, “Jesus turned Ms head and gave up the 
ghost.” 
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an imraiicFit'c at the catintless 
irrffnofiic's and triviai that 

Wire yrnvrr^al, and a growing scn^tf of 
hmun ilignity, mere manifested cm all 
anj they adumbrated clearly a 
tonung c flange. The movement was 
In the whole tone literature, and 
in I he fcpeated and passionate efforts to 
attain a more spiritual creed that were 
made hy the precursors of tiie Reforma- 
liem. Ii was shown at least as forcibly 
in tlie rapid corruption of every organ of 
the old religion. They no longer could 
attract religious ferv'our; and as. their 
life was gone, they degenerated and 
decayed. The monasteries, once the 
scenes of the most marvellous displays of 
ascefir piety, became the seats of rev.elry, 
of lii'eiitioiisness, and of avarice. The 
sacred relics, ;.md the miraculous image-s 
tiuit hjid so long thrilled the hearts of 
inultifudes, wTre made a source of un- 
holy ti'iillic, or of unbluishing imposilicm. 
The indulgences, wdiidi were intended 
to assuage the agonies of a despairing 
conscience), or to lend an additional charm 
to the devotions of the pious, became a 
substitute for all real religion. Tlie Papal 
See itself was stained with the most 
degrading vice, and the Vatican exhibited 
the spectacle of^a pagan court without 
the f^eeming virtue of pagan sincerity. 
Wherever the eye w^as turned, it en-' 
countered the signs of disorganisation, of 
corruption, and of decay. For the long 
night of roedhevalism was now drawing, 
to a close, and the chaos that precedes 
resurrection was supreme. The spirit of 
ancient Gre«:e had arisen from the tomb, 
.and the fabric of superstition crumbled 
and tottered at her touch. The human 
mind, starting beneath her influence from 
the dust of ages, cast aside the bonds that 
had enchained it, ^and, radiant in the 
light of recovered liberty, remoulded the 
structure of its faith. The love of truth, 
the passion for freedom, the sense of 
human dignity, which the great thinkers 
of antiquity had inspired, vivified a torpid 
and down-trodden people, blended wfith 
those sublime moral doctrines and with 
those conceptions of enlarged benevolence 
which are at^ once^ the glory and the 
essence of Christianity, introduced a new 
era of fiuman progress, with new aspira- 
tions, habits ox thought, and conditions 
of Vitality, and, withdrawing religious 
life from the shattered edifices of the past, 
.created a purer faith, and became the 
fTOinlse of an eternal developna^t 


j .' This was the tendency of the human 
I intellect, and it was faithfully .reflected in 
j the history of art. As the old. Catholic 

■ modes of thought began to fade, the ^re- 
ligious idea disappeared from the paint- 
ings, and tliey became purely .secular, if 
.not sensual, in their tone. Religion, 

■ which was once the, mistress, was now" the 
servant, of art. Formerly the painter em- 
ployed his skill sifri|>Iy in. embellishing 
and enlianci.ng a religious idea. He now 
employed a .religious subject as the pretext 
for the exhibition, of mere worldly beauty. 
He commonly painted his mistress as the 
Virgin. .He "arrayed her in the richest 
attire., and surrounded her with all the 
circumstances of splendour. He crowded 
liis pictures wi..th nude figures, with cou.n- 

■ tenances of sensual loveliness, with every 
form and attitude that could act upon 
the passions, and not unfrequently with 
images draw^n from the pagan mythology. 
The creation of beauty became the single 
object of his art. His w"ork was a secuJar 
work, to be judged by a secular standard. 

There can be no doubt that this 
secularisation of art w"as due to the 
general tone of thought tha^ had been 
produced in Europe. ^ The artist seeks to 
represent the conceptions of his time, and 
his popularity is the proof of his success. 
In an age in which strong religious belief 
w"as general, and in which it turned 
to painting as to the natural organ 
of its expression, such a style would have 
been impossible. The profanity of the 
painters would have excited universal 
execration, and all the genius of Titian or 
Michael Angelo would have been unable 
to save their works from condemnation. 
The style became popular, because edu- 
cated men ceased to look for religion in 
ictures ; or in other words, because the 
abits of thought that made them demand 
material representations of the objects of 
their belief had declined. 

T^is was the , ultimate cause .of the 
entire movement. There ' were, ho,wever, 
two minor causes of. great importance, 
which contributed largely, to., the altered ' 
tone of art, while they at the same time 
immeasurably increased its perfection — 
one of them relating especially to colour, 
and the other to form. 

The first of these causes is to be found ,■ 
in the moral condition of Italian society. 
The age was that of Bianca di Cappello, 
and of the Borgias. All Italian literature 
and all Italian manners were of the 
laxest character, and the fact was neither 
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nor cloplcivd. I>iji that which 
especially distinguislied Italian iminarality 
is, that- growing' up in the midst of aft 
the fornL> of loveliiiess» it assumed from 
tlic first an jcstliciic character, united 
with the must passionate and yet refined 
sense of tlic beautiful, and made art the 
special vehicle of its expression. This is 
one of the peculiar characteristics of later 
Italiaii painting/ and it isoneof thecMef 
causes of its artistic perfection. For 
sensuality has always been extremely 
favourable to painting/ the main object 
of the artist being to exhibit to the 
highest possible degree the beauty and 
the attractive power "of the human body. 
Twice in the history of art national sen- 
suality has thrown itself into national 
art, and in ^cach case with the same 
result. . The first occasion was in ancient 
Greece, at the time when Apelles derived 
a new inspiration from, the voluptuous 
loveliness of Lais, and w'hen the goddess 
of beauty, glow^ing with the fresh charms 
of Phryne or Theodota, kindled a tran- 
sport ^of no religious fervour in the 
Athenian mind. The second occasion 
was in the Italian art of the sixteenth 
century. '• 

The rapid progress of a sensual tone 

* German pictures are^ often indecent, but^ never 
sens.ual. It is all the difference between Swift and 
Don Juan. The nude figure as^ painted fay Van der 
WerfiF is ivory;— as painted by Titian or Correggio, it 
is life. Spanish art tried much to be religious and 
fesp«:tafale ; and, like the^ Vergognosa at Pis;^ put 
her hands before her eyes in the midst of the wicked- 
ness that surrounded her. But I am afraid she some- 
times looked through her fingers. This aspect of 
Italian art has been most vividly exhibited in the 
writing;s of Stendhal (H. Beyle). 

® It is perhaps true, as modern critics say, that the 
transition of Greek art from Phidias to Praxiteles was 
a decline. It is certa.mly true that that transition was 
from the representation of m,anly strength, and the 
form of beauty that is most allied to it, to the repre- 
sentation^ of beauty of a sensual cast — from an art of 
which .Minerva was the central figure, to an art of 
which Venus was the type— or (as the German critics 
say) from the ascendency of the Doric to the ascen- 
dency of the Ionic element. But this decadence, if it 
really took place, is not, I think, inconsistent with 
what I have stated in the text; for sculpture and 
painting have each their special perfections, and the 
success of the aytist will m. a. great degree depend 
upon his appreciation of the peculiar genius of the 
art he pursues. Now scu.I.pture is. as far superior to 
painting in its capacity for expressing strength and 
masculine^beauty, as painting is supenbr to sculpture 
in expressing warmth and passionate beauty. AD the 
efforts of a Grecian chisel nevor equalled the volup- 
tuous power of the brush of Titian ; and, on the other 
ha.nd, painting' has tried, in vain to' . rival the majesty 
and the force of i^uipturc. If there be an exception to 
this last proposition, it is one which proves the rule, for 
it is furnished by Michael Angelo, the greatest modern 
sculptor, in the most sculptor-like frescoes in the world. 
It should be added, however, that landscape painting 
is in no sense the creature of sensuality, and Mr. Ruskin 
has with some force claimed it as a speexaJ fruit of 
Christianity# ■ ■ 
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in most of the schools of Italian art is a 
fact which is too manifest to be 
tloned Of overlooked ; but there is one 
' school which may be regarded espC'C.iaJIy 
as its source and representative. This 
school was that of the V^eneiiaii painters, 
and it reflected very visibly the character 
of its cradle. Never perhaps was any 
other city so plainly formed to be the 
home at once of passion and of art. Sleep- 
ing like Venus of old upon her parent 
wave, Venice, at least in the period of 
her glory, comprised within, herself all 
the influences that could raise to the 
highest point the aisthetic sentiment, and 
all that could lull thg^oral sentiment to 
repose. Wherever toe eye was turned, it 
was met by forms of stra.nge a.n.ci varied 
and. entrancing beauty, while every 
sound that broke upon tJie ear wa.s 
mellowed by the waters that were below*^ 
The thousand lights that glittered around 
the gilded domes of St. Mark, the palaces 
of matchless architecture resting on their 
own soft shadows in the wave, 'the long 
paths of murmuring water, where the 
gondola sways to the lover’s song, and 
where dark eyes lustrous with passion 
gleam from the overhanging balconies, 
the harmony of blending beauties, and 
the languid and voluptuous charm that 
pervades the whole, had all told deeply 
and fatally on the character of the people. 
At every period of their history, but never 
more so than in the great period of 
Venetian art, they had been distinguished 
at once for their intense appreciation of 
beauty and for their universal, unbridled, 
and undisguised licentiousness/ In the 
midst of such a society it -was very 
natural that a great school of sensual art 
should anse, and many circumstances 
conspired in the same direction. Venice 
was so far removed from the discoveries 
of the ancient statues, that it was never 
influenced by what may be termed the 
learned' school of art, which eventually 
sacrificed all sense of beauty to anatomi- 
cal studies ; at the same time, the simul- 
taneous appearance of a constellation of 
artists of the very highest order, the 
luxurious habits that provided these artists 
with abundant patrons, the discovery of 
oil painting,® which attained its highest 

* On tbe am'armg vice of Venice, and on tbe violent 
but unsuccessful efforts of the magistratos to arrest it, 
see mudh curkjus evidence in Sabatior, ATir/. rir 
UgisletHm surles Femmes Stdliques (Paris, 1818), 

» It is .generally said to itave been invented in tbe 
beginning of the fifteenth owatuty by Van Eyck, who 
dm .in X440; but the clam ol Van Eyck is not undis* 
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p«:rffjrtic^ri under the skill, of tlie Venetian 
colourists, perhaps even, the rich mcr- 
i hand isc of the Eiist, accustoiiiirigtheeye 
ki !hc most gorgeous hues/ had all in 
diHifcnf wars their favourahle influence 
upon art. The study of the nude figure, 
ttliitii had heen the hmimpring of Greek 
art, and mflikh Christianity- had so long 
siifprcj^scd, rose again, and a school ' of 
painting was formed, wfliich for subtle 
scfisiiality of coloorkig had never been 
equalled/ and, ciicept by Correggio, has 
scarcely been approached. Titian in this 
as ill other respects was the leader of the 
school, and lie bears to modern much the 
same relation as|p\axite.les be.ars to 
mneiem art. Both The sculptor and the 
painter precipitated art into sensuality, ■ 
both of them destroyed^ ItvS religious 
diaractcr, both of them raised it to high 
a-'stfietic perfection, but in both caikss 
that perfection was followed by a speedy 
decline.* Even in Venice there w^as one 
great representative of the early religious 
school, but his influence was unable to 
stay tlie stream. The Virgio of Bellini 
m'as stKMi e.tchanged for the Virgin of 
Titian— -the ideal of female piety for the 
ideal of female beauty. 

A second influence which contributed to 
the secularisation, and at the same time 
to the perfection, of art, was the discovery 
of many of the great works of pagan 
sculpture. The complete disappearance 
of these during the preceding centuries 
mayybe easily explained by the religious 
and intellectual changes that had either 
accompanied or speedily followed the 

S utjpd, It _was' iatriTdaced into Italy about S4C3. by a 
kilian painter named. ABtonsiio. CRio, Art cmHiieMf 

tow-, !, p, 3S4.y 

» At an earlier perlcjd. oriental robes cxercisad an 
Influence of a different kind upon art In tfee -tliirtfaHatb 
century, wbat they feeg'an^ to pwr into Fraace, tte 
ornamentation, and especially the tracery, of the 
windows of many of the French cathedrais are said 
to katw bam p^ed accurately from these mttoras. 
See A very cwriiws essay on palate g:!ass by Thevenot ' 
(Pari*, iS,|fy I may add that, at the time or Augrustus, 
the impewtatiott of Indian dresses had told powarfully i 
m Ro*»att art, producing the paintings known as 
*rahewq»«, and (as Vitruvius complains) diverting’ the 
arti.st% I'jxm Jbe study dc the Greek model In the 
middle^ kdh V««k» and Flofireacc were fami.cHts 
for their aymr% 

a Praxiteles is said to have definitely g-iven ffie 
character of sensuality to Venus, who had |wr«vk».sly 
lioatctd between several ideals of beauty, amd also to 
have btm the es‘pecial author of tlw effeminate type of 
Apollo. Fhrytie, who was then the great mod« rf 
voluptucHis beauty— isfae who, having been coiwkmned 
to death, was amoved o«t acoewnt .©f her exosesiteg 
krreliriw*— was his mistms. His : 'eofitemporary 
Polycifts greatly strwgthaaed the sensual moveroent 
by mtrodacing into art the hermst^rodite. See Rio, 
/Ir# tAdtirn, latrod. pp. 17 -ai ; O, Mhier, Mmtml 
L pp. 


' triunipli of Christianity. The priests, 
and especially the monks, being irmly 
convinced that pagan idols ^ were all 
tenanted by demons, for some time made 
it one of their principal objects to break 
them ill pieces, and cupidity proved 
scarcely less destructive tlian fanaticism. 
Among the ancient Greeks, a.s is we,ll 
known, marble had never obtained the 
.same ascendency in sculpture as .among 
ourselves. Gr^t numbers of statues 
%vere made of bronze, and a large propor- 
tion of the m.asterpi.eces of the most 
I illustrious artists were of ivory or of gold. 
.No features are more wonderful in the 
history of the Greek states than the 
immense sum.s they consented to withd.raw 
from all other objects, to expend upon the 
cultivation, of beauty, and the religious 
care with which these precious objects 
were preserved unharmed amid all the 
vicissitudes of national fortune, amid war, 
retellion, and conquest. This presenila- 
tion was in part due to the intense aesthetic 
feeling that was so general in antiquity, 
but in part also to the catholicity of spirit 
that usually accompanied polytheism, 
which made men regard with reverence the 
objects and ceremonies even'" of worships 
that were not their own, and which was 
especially manifested by the Romans, 
who in all their conquests respected the 
temples of the vanquished as representing 
under many forms the aspiration of man 
to his Creator. Both of these sentiments 
"were blotted out by Christianity. For 
about 1,500 years the conception that 
there could be anything deserving of 
reverence or respect, or even of tolerance, 
in the religions that were external to the 
Church, was absolutely unknown in Chris- 
tendom, and at the same time the ascetic 
theories I have noticed destroyed all per- 
ception of beauty, or at least of that type 
of beauty which sculpture represented. 
The bronze statues were converted into 
coinage, the precious metals were plun- 
dered,* the marble was turned into lime, 
mutilated or forgotten. When Christianity 
arose, the colossal statue of Jupiter, in 
gold and ivory, which was deemed the 
masterpiece of Phidias, and the greatest 
of all the achievements of art, still existed 
at Olympia. Our last notice of it is during 
the reign of Julian. At Rome, the invasion 
of the Barbarians, the absolute decadence 
of taste that followed their ascendency, 

I ConstanU’ne Hmself set the example in this respect. 
See the admiring; remarks of Eusebius, Vita Const, lib. 
M, .caps,, s,- 6 . 
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and tliose great conflagrations which 
more ttian, va^ districts to 

ruin, completed ff of the old 

traditions, while most of the statues that 
had been transportea to Constantinople, 
and had survived the fury of the monks, 

m^ere destroyed hy me Iconoclasts, the 
Crusaders, or the Mahometans, 

Towards the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, as we have alreacty seen, Nicolas of 
Pisa for the first time broke the slumber 
of mediaeval art by the skill he had de- 
rived from the works oi antiquity. There 
w'as then, however, no ancient model of 
the highest class^ known,^ and the prin- 
cipal subject of his study is said to have 
been a pagan sarcophagus of third or 
fourth rate merit, which had been em- 
ployed for the burial of the mother of the 
famous Countess Matilda, and which was 
then in the Cathedral, and is now in the 
Campo Santo, of Pisa. Giotto, Massacio, 
and their contemporaries, all pursued 
their triumphs^ without the assistance of 
any great ancient model. Poggio, who 
wrote at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, was only able to enumerate six 
statues v^thin the walls of Rome. Rienzi 
and Petrarch gave some slight impulse 
to archaeological collections, and during 
the latter half of the fifteenth century the 
exertions of the Medici, and of a long 
series of popes, sustained by the passion- 
ate admiration for antiquity that followed 
the revival of learning, produced vast 
works of excavation, which were re- 
w^arded by the discovery of numerous 
statues.* Art immediately rose to an un- 
paralleled perfection, and an unbounded 
and almost universal enthusiasm was 
created. Paul IL, indeed, in 1468, 
directed a fierce persecution against the 
artists at Rome,® but as a general rule 
his successors were warm patrons of art, 
and Julius IL and Leo X. may even 
be regarded as the most munificent of 
their munificent age. All the artists of 
Rome and Florence made the remains of 
pagan antiquity their models. Michael 
Angelo himself proclaimed the Torso 
Belvedere his true master, 3 The dis- 

I When this impulse had ceased in I taly,^ it was still 
in some degree continu ed by the explorations of the 
French in Greece, where a French consulate was 
formed about 1630. See VitQt, sur rHistoire 

de I * Art, tom. i. p. 94. 

* See the descnption in Platina. 

3 And was according-ly in sculpture (as in painting:) 
singularly unfortunate m catching the moral expres- 
sion of Scripture subjects. His Moses — half prize- 
fighter, half Jupiter Tonans — is certainly the extrerne j 
antithesis to “ the meekest man in all the world." His 


tinctive type and tone of Christianity was 
thus almost banished frorn art, and re- 
placed by the types of 
Such was the movement whitii was. 
general m Italian art ; but it did not pa-s 
unchallenged, and it was retarded bv one 
most remarkable reaction. Under the 
very palace of the Medici, and in the 
midst of the noblest coHectioris of pagan 
^ great preacher arose who perceived 
clearly the dangerous tendency, and who 
employed the full force of a transcendent 
genius to arrest it. The influence of 
Savonarola upon painting has been so 
lately and so fully described bv an aMe 
living historian ^ art,* that It is not 
necessary to dwell upon it at length. It 
is sufficient to say that during the last 
few years of the fifteenth century a com- 
plete religious revival took place in 
Tuscany, and that Savonarola, who was 
much more than a brilliant orator, per- 
ceived very clearly that in order to make 
it permanent it was necessary to ally it 
with the tendencies of the age. He 
accordingly, like all successful religious 
revivalists of ancient and modern times, 
proceeded to identify religion with liberty 
and with democracy, by his denunciations 
of the tyranny of the Medici and by the 
creation of great lending societies, for the 
purpose of checking the oppressive usury 
that had become general. He endea- 
voured to secure the ascendency of his 
opinions over the coming generation by 
guiding the education of the^ children, 
and by making them the special objects 
of his preaching. He attempted above 
all to purify the very sources of Italian 
life, by regenerating the sacred music, 
and by restoring painting to its pristine 
purity* Week after week he launched 
from the pulpit the most scathing in- 
vectives against the artists who had 
painted prostitutes in the character of 
the Virgin, who under the pretext of 
religious art had pandered to the licen- 
tiousness of their age, and who had en- 
tirely forgotten their dignity as the 
teachers of mankind. As these invectives 
were not inspired by the fanaticism 
the old Iconoclasts, but proceeded fre 
one who possessed to the highest deg^ 
the Tuscan perception of the beautil 
they produced jmpression that vl 
altogether unparalleled. Almost all 

colossal statue of P^^id IStoe 

(it would be as rational to make a colossal st 
Lilliputian) would be perfect as jn Achnto. ^ ^ 

I Rio— I think the best part of his book. 
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itacIsftK f^sinirr:^ r^f luilj were collected at 
Fl^^rcncf* aliiiont all, tinder the in* 
tiuf hc v( S.uofiarola, attempted to re- 
\iirf!ii‘ icli^iays cliaractcr 01 art. ^ The 
« waH itriinedLilely exhibited in the 
f-.ilrnitifi: of Italy, iind the hnpression 
Savomifola nrsde upon the artists w'as 
shown by the conduct of many of them 
wlieri the |?reat reformer had perished in 
the flames. Botticelli cast aside his 
fximfil for CYcr. Baccio della Porta® re- 
lirecJ broken-hearted into a monastery, 
Pcriigino (perhaps the i^reatest of all the 
fiirely religious painters of Catholicism) 
glided rapidly info scepticism, and on his 
death-bed refused discltin fully the assist- 
ance of a cunfchsor. Rapliael, who had 
derived all the religious sentiment of his 
early paintings from Perugino, was the 
fir«Uo undicate the orthodoxy of Savona- 
rola b} inserf irig his portrait among those 
of ilie"d(«..lars Oif tlie Church, in the fresco 
of tile Dispute of the Sacrament. 

After the death of Savonarola the 
sefularisaiion of art was portentously 
rapid. Even Raphael, wdjo exhibits the 
tendency less than his contemporaries, 
never shrank from destroying the reli- 
gious character of Jiis later works by 
the introduction of incongruous images. 
Michael Angelo, that great worshipper 
of physical force, probably represented 
the influence to the highest degree. 
Austere, pure, and majestic as he un- 
doubtedly was, no great artist was ever 
more destitute of the peculiar tenderness 
of Christian sentiment, and it was also 
reserved for him to destroy the nKist 
fearful of all the conceptions by which 
the early painters had thrilled the people. 
By making the Last Judgment a study of 
naked figures, by the introduction of 
Charon and his boat, and by the essen- 
tially pagan character of his Christ, he 
most effectually desiroyexi all sense of the 
reality of the scene, and reduced it to the ■ 
province of artistic criticism. This fresco 
may be regarded as the culmination of 
tfie movement. There were of course at 
a later period some great pictures, and 
even some religious painters; but paint- 
ing never again assumed its old position 
as 'the normal and habitual expression of 
the religious sentiments of the educate. 
In the Irst period of maii»vaiism it had 
been exclusively religious, and aesthetic 
considerations were almost forgotten. In 
the second period the two elements co- 

* known m Fra Bartdojw^o, 


existed. In the last period the religious 
sentiment disappeared, and the concep- 
tion of beauty reigned alone. Art had 
then completed its cycle. It never after- 
wards assumed a prominent or com- 
manding influence over the minds of men. 

ft is worthy of remark that a transition 
very similar to that w^e have traced in 
painting' took place about ^tlie same time 
in architecture. The architect, it is true, 
does not supply actual^objects of w^orsliip, 
and in this respect his art is less closely 
connected than that of the painter with 
the history of anthropomorphism ; but, on 
the other hand, the period in which , men 
require a visible material object of wor- 
ship, is also that in which their religious 
tone and sentiment are most dependent 
upon imposing sensuous displays. Cliris- 
iianily has created three things which 
religious poetry has ever recognised as 
the special types and expressions of its 
religious sentiment. These are the church 
bell, the organ, and the Gothic cathedral. 
The first is said to have been invented by 
Paulinus, a bishop of Nola in Campania, 
about the year 400.® The second appears 
to have been first used in tke Greek 
Church, and to have passed into the 
Western Empire in the seventh or eighth 
century.® The third arose under the 
revived sense of beauty of the twelfth 
century, and preceded by a little the 
resurrection of painting. The new pic- 
tures and the new churches were both 
the occasions of ebullitions of the most 
passionate devotion. When Cimabue 
painted one of his famous Virgins, the 
people of Florence gathered around it as 
to a religious festival, they transported 
it with prayers and thanksgivings to the 
Church, and filled the streets with hymns 
of joy, because a higher realisation of a' 
religious conception had flashed upon 
them. Just so ' those majestic cathedrals 

* Anderson, Misi. of Commerce^ vol. ii. p. 36. Tkere 
i« a curiows collection of passages from, the Acts 
0/ the SmMts, in which bells are alluded tO' (but none of 
them appareatljr earlier th.an. the beginningr of the 
sewn.th century) in an out-of-the-way quarter. . (Suarez, 
De Fide, Hb. ii. c. 16.) See, too, Colg:an's Acta Sane- 
i&rum Mihimice^ tom. i. p, 149. 

» Anderson, vol i, p.^ 30. There had ^before been 
known a water organ, called an hydrauHcon. There 
was also a wind instrument which some have placed 
among the antecedents of the organ, but which seems 
to have been almost exactly the same as a Scotch bag- 
pipe I am Sony to say Julian had the bad taste to 
praise it in one of his epigrams. (See Burney, Hist, 0/ 
MmzCf vol. ii. jpp. 65-^,) There is a curious series of 
papers on the musical instruments in the middle a^es, 
by Coussemaker, in the Annates arcJUologiqms (edited 
by Didron), tom. 5 v, They have since, I believe, been 
published separatiriy. 
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tliat arose aimo;4 simultaneously through- j 
out Europe at once the channel j 

of the enCiusiasm of Christendom ; the j 
noblest efforts of self-sacrilice were .made I 
to erect them, and they were universally 
regarded as the purest expression of the 
religious feeling of the age. That this 
estimate was correct, that no other build- 
ings the world has seen are so admirably 
i’alculated to produce a sensation of 
blended aw^eand tranquillity, to harmonise 
or assuage the qualms of passion., to lull 
to sleep the rebellious energies of the 
intellect., to create around the m.ind an 
artificial, unworldly, but ni.ost impressive 
atmosphere, to represent a Church which 
acts upon the iiii.a.gination by obscurity 
and terrorism, and by images of solemn 
and entrancing beauty, will be admitted 
by all wdio' have any perception of the 
character, or any knowiedge of the his- 
tory of art. Whenever these modes of 
feeling have been very general, Gothic 
architecture has been tlie object of rap- 
turous .admiration. Whenever thesemodes 
of feeling were very rare, Gothic archi- 
tecture has sunk into neglect and dis- 
tavour.* « 

* We liave a very striking: example of tliis in both 
the building's and the criticisms of the eighteenth 
century. ^Wbat should we now say to an imagi- 
native w.riter who, speaking of York Minster, assured 
us, as Smollett does, “ that the external appearance of 
an old cathedral cannot but be displeasing to the eye 
of every man who has any idea of propriety and pro- 
portion ; who could o.nIy describe ]Duf natn Cathedral 
as “ a huge gloomy pile and who acknowledged that 
he associated the idea of a churc.h with a rare espe- 
cially with that of a man impaled (sec Humphrey ' 
CUnker)! Thus too Hutcheson, in one of the ablest 
English works on the philosophy of the beautiful, 
ap^ies himself elaborately to proving that the ancient 
■preference of Gothic tO' Roman architecture is not 
incemsistent with the universality .of the sense of beauty, 
but is only an aberration caused by historica,! associa- 
tions. ** Education may in.ake an inattentive Goth 
imagine that his ajuntxyraen have attai.ned the perfec- 
tion of architecture, ana an .aversion _to 'their enraies 
the Rom.ans may have Joined some disagreeable ideas 
to their very buildings and excited them to their 
demolition.” {An Bnquiry conc&pting Beauty t secs, 
vi. vii.) Everyone, I should, thin^ who was well 
acquainted with the literature of the eighteenth century, 

. must have been struck^with the contempt for ^Gothic 
a.rchitecture pervading it ; but the extent to which this 
was carried was never fully shown till ^the publication, 

.a few years ago, of an exceedingly curious book by the 
Abb6 Corblet, called L’ Architecture du Moyen A^e 
Jugie par le& iervoains des deux demurs Sikcles (Parts, 
1859). This learned antiquary has shown that, during 
the last half of the seventeenth century, and during^be 
whole of the eighteenth century, there was scarcely jgt 
single writer, no matter what may have been his 
religious opinions, who did not spe^ of Gothic archi- 
tecture not merely without appreciation, but with the 
most supreme and unqualified contempt. Thc^ list 
includes, among others, F^niilon, Bossuet, MoHAre, 
Fleury, RoHIu, Montesquieu, La Brayire, Helv^ius, 
Rousseau, Mengs, and Voltaire. Goethe at one time 
opposed, but afterwards yielded to, the stream. Milan 
Cathedral was the special object of ridicule. Goriiic 


j ^.1 d'O not intend to follow at Ivriglh the 
I vicissitudes of arrliiteiture, or to trace 
i the sycce.ssi.ve phasiis? of itsseciilarisatjo!!. 
It; is sufficient to observe, that about ilit* 
time when the dense ignorance that had 
overspread Europe was dispelled, there 
arose a form of architecture wliich was 
exclusively and emphalicaliy Christian, 
which has been universally”fidraitted to 
be beyond all others the most accordant 
with the spirit of mediaeval religion, and 
in which the highest sense of beauty was 
subordinated to the religious sentiment. 
At the time when the moral and intel- 
lectual chaos that preceded the Reforma- 
tion was universal, and when painting 
had been secularised and had passed 
entirely into the worship of beauty, ardii- 
tecture exhibited a corresponding de- 
cadence.^ The old Gothic style was every- 
where discarded, and it w^as supplanted 
under the influence of Brunelleschi® by a 
style wdiich some persons may deem, more 
beautiful, but wdiich is un.n'ersalfy ad- 
mitted to be entirely devoid of a religious 
character. The gorgeous, gay, and 
beautifully proportioned edifices tliat then 
rose to fashion w’ere, in fact, avow'edly 
formed from the model of the great 
temples of antiquity, and the beauty to 
which they aspired w^as purely classic. 
Cologne Cathedral, the last of the great 
mediaeval works, remained unfinished 
while the whole energies of Europe w^ere 
concentrated upon the church of St. Peter 
at Rome. The design of this great work 


architecture was then almost univerKa.l!y ascribed to 
the Goths of the fifth century, and B.ishop W^arburton 
suggested that they had derived ^the idea from the 
overarching boughs of their native forests..^^ Some, 
however, and among others Barry, regarded it as an. 
imperfect imitation of Greek architecture. Many of 
the critkasms were very .curious. Thus, Dupuis thought 
the zodiacs on the cathedrals were a rcmn.a.nt of the 
worship of Miriira. Another critic found a conn'Cction 
between the shape of the ogive and the eggs of Isis. 
A third, named Montluisant, e.xplained all the sculptures 
on the front of Notre Da.me dc Paris by the science cd 
the philosopher’s stone: God the Father, holding an 
angd in each hand, is the Deity, calling into existence 
the incombustible sulphur and the mercury of life. The 
flying dragon biting its tail is the philosopher's stone, 
composai of th'C fixed and the volatile substances, the 
former of whidi devours the latter, &;c., &c, ((Euvres 
de SU'-Fmx, tom. iii. pp. 24^, 246.) It is to the Catl'iolic 
revival of the present (nineteenth] century that we 
mainly owe the revival ol: Gothic architecture, 

* It is ferue that the Greek traditions had always 
lingered in Italy, and that pure Gothic never succeeded 
in .gaining an ascendency there as in other countries. 
The exterior of the little church of St^ Maria della 
Spina, at .Pisa, which was designed by Nicolas of Pisa, 
.is perhaps the best specimen of purely Italian origin, 
for Milaja Cathedral m said to be dtie to German archi- 
tects.; I^t this fact, while it accounts for Italy having 
been the great assailant of the Gothic, dM not prevent 
iU influetuxs frcmi being owsmopolitan. 

#: 
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U4' Mithael Angelo, who had 

h m till’ t hicf agerit in the secularmtioo 
1 1 fainting^ and the spirit In whicli he 
ijndfrfOi4 It wii% clearly eJEpressed in hts 
ianioiH e.vdaniation* that he would sus- 
pvinJ the Pantheon in the air. 

Ot ail the edifices that have ten raised 
hy the hand of man, there is perhaps 
fi^ne that presents to the historian of the 
liuiriaii mind a deeper interpt than 
Sf. IVicTs, and there is certainij none 
that lelK a sadder tale of the frustration 
of liurnan efforts and the futility of human 
hupc'.. It ow^es its gmeaiest splendour to 
a morldly and ambitious pontiffp who has 
fiiit even obtained an epitaph beneath its 
dome. It was designed to be the eternal 
nionijrnerit of the plory and the uni- 
lersality of Calholidsm, and it has 
IX‘!('oniiA.he most impressive memorial of 
its deca}. The most sublime associations 
tliat could appeal to the intellect or the 
religious sentiment cluster tlnckly around 
it, but an iissociation of which none had 
dreamed lia^ consecrated it, and will abide 
willi it for ever. The most sacred relics 
of the Catholic faith are assembled within 
its walls. The genius of Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Bramaote, Cellini, Thorwaldsen, 
ana Canova, has adorned it. Mosaics 
of matchless b€aut3;reproduce thegreatest 
triumplis of Christian painting, and 
mingle their varied hues with those gor- 
geous marbles that might have absorbed 
the revenues of a kingdom. Beneath that 
majestic dome, which stands like the 
emblem of eternity, and dwarfs the 
proudest monuments below, rest the re- 
mains of those who were long deemed 
the greatest of the sons of men. There 
lie those mediaeval pontiffs who had borne 
aloft the lamp of knowledge in an evil 
and benighted age, wdio had guided and 
controlled the march of nations, and had 
been almost worshipped as the repre- 
sentatives of the Almighty. There too 
the English traveller pauses amid many 
more splendid objects at the sculptured 
slab which bears the names of the last 
scions of a royal race, that for good or 
for ill had di^ly influenced the destiny 
of his land. But inexpressibly great as 
are these associations, m the eyes of the 
theologian tlie recollection of Luther, and 
the indulgences, and the Reformation 
will tower above them all ; while to the 
philosophic historian St. Peter’s pos- 
sesses an interest of a still higher order. 

* II 
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For it represents the conclusion of that 
impuLo, growing out of the ^anthropo- 
morphic habits of an early civilisation,, 
wdildi had led men for so many centuries 
to express llieir religious feelings by 
sensuous images of grandeur, of obscurity, 
and of terrorism. It represents the absorp- 
tion of the religious by the aesthetic 
element, wteh was the sure sign, .that 
the religious function of architecture had 
terminated. The age of the cathedrals 
had passed. The age of the printing 
press had begun. 

I have dwelt at considerable length 
upon, this aspect of the history of art, both 
because it is, I think, sioguJa,rly fascina- 
ting i,n i,tself, and because it reflects with 
striking fidelity the religious develop- 
ments of the time. When the organs of 
a belief are entirely changed, it may be 
assumed that there is some corresponding 
change in the modes of thought of wdiich 
they are the expression, and it cannot be 
too often repeated that before printing 
was invented, and while all conceptions 
were grossly anthropomorphic, the true 
course of ecclesiastical history is to be 
sought much more in the wprks of the 
artists than of the theologians. It is now 
admitted by most competent judges, that 
the true causes of the Reformation are to 
be found in the deep change effected in 
the intellectual habits of Europe by that 
revival of learning which began about 
the twelfth century in the renewed study 
of the Latin classics, and reached its 
climax after the fall of Constantinople in 
the diffusion of the knowledge of Greek 
and of the philosophy of Plato by the 
Greek exiles. This revival ultimately 
produced a condition of religious feeling 
which found its expression in some 
countries in Protestantism, and in other 
countries in the prevalence among the 
educated classes of a diluted and rational- 
istic Catholicism entirely different from 
the gross and absorbing superstition of 
the middle ages. Which of these two 
forms was adopted in any particular 
country depended upon many' special 
political or social, or even geographical 
considerations ; but, wherever the intel- 
lectual movement was strongly felt, one 
or other appeared. It is surely a remark- 
able coincidence, that while the literature 
of antiquity was thus on a large scale 
modifying the mediaeval modes of 
thought, the ancient sculptures should 
on a smaller scale have exercised a cor- 
responding influence upon the art that 
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iheir exprc-^^iuii. And, altlioiigh the 
aesthetic movement was necessarily con- 
lined to the upper classes and to the 
countries In wliidi civilisation was niost 
proiiiinent, it represented faillifully a ten- 
dency iliat in different forms was still 
more widely displayed. It represented 
the gradual destruction of the ascendency 
w’liich the Cliurch had once exercised 
over every department of intellect, the 
growing difference in realised belief 
between the educated and the ignorant, 
and the gradual d!sap|'>earance of an*- 
throponiorphic or idolatrous conceptions 
among the former. 

The aspect, hp'wever, of the subject 
which is peculiarly, significant, is, 1 
think, to be Ibund in the nature of the 
transition whkli religious art under- 
m^ent. The sense of beauty gradually en- i 
croaclied upon and absorbed the feeling of 
reverence. This is a form, of religious 
decay which is ve,ry far from being con- 
fined' to the history of art. The religion 
of one age is often the poetry of the next. 

, Around every living and operative faith 
tliere^ lies a region of allegory and of 
imagination into which opinions fre- 
quently pfils, and in which they long 
retain a transfigured and idealised exist- 
ence after their natural life has died 
away. They are, as it w'ere, deflected. 
They no longer tell directly and forcibly 
upon human actions. They no longer 
produce terror, inspire hopes, aw^ake 
passions, or mould the characters of men,' 
yet they still exercise a kind of reflex in- 
fluence, and form part of the ornamental 
culture of the age. They are turned into 
allegories. •They are interpreted in a 
non-natural sense. They are invested 
with a fanciful, poetic, but most attrac- 
tive garb. They follow instead of con- 
trolling the current of thought, and being 
transformed by far-fetched and ingenious 
explanations, they become the embellish- 
ments of systems of belief that are 
wholly irreconcilable with their original 
tendencies. The gods of heathenism 
were thus translated from the sphere of 
religion to the sphere of poetry. *The 
grotesque legends and the harsh doc- 
trines of .a superstitious faith are so ex- 
plained away, that they appear graceful 
myths foreshadowing^ and illustrating the 
conceptions of a brighter day. For a 
time they flicker upon the horizon with a 
softly beautiful light that enchants the 
poet, and^ lends a charm to the new 
system with .which , they are made to 


blend ; but at last, ihi^ tao lailf-r 
Religious ideas die like the sun ; thvir 
last rays, possessing little heat, are e\- 
pended in creating beauty. 

There can be no question that the steady 
tendency of the European nriind, not 
merely in the period that elapsed between 
the revival of learning in the twelfth cen- 
tury and the Reformation, but also in 
that between the Reformation and our 
owm day, has been to disengage itself 
more and more from all ilie conceptions 
which are connected either ivkh fetishism 
or with anthropomorphism. The evidence 
of this meets us on all sides. We find it 
among the Catholics, in the steady in- 
crease in Catholic countries of a purely 
rationalistic public opinion, in the vast 
multiplication of rationalistic writings, 
and also in the profound difference in the 
degree of reverence attached even by fer- 
vent Catholics to images and talismans, 
in cities like Paris, wdiich are in the centre 
of the intellectual movement of the age, 
and in cities like Seville or Naples, which 
have long been excluded from it. Among 
the Protestants the same tendency is dis- 
played with equal force in rapid des- 
truction of what is termed tiie sacra- 
mentarian principle. This is manifest in 
the steady and almost silent evanescence 
of thatdoctrineof consubstandation which 
was once asserted wdth such extreme em- 

E basis as the distinctive mark of the great 
.utheran sect, but which is now scarcely 
held, or if held is scarcely insisted on in 
the decadence of the High Church party, 
which in the seventeenth century com- 
prised the overwhelming majority of the 
Anglican clergy, but which in the nine- 
teenth century, notwithstanding a ' con- 
currence of favourable circumstances and 
the exertions of a leader of extraordinary 
genius, never included more than a 
minority;® in the constant alteration of 

* Indeed in Prussia, and some other parts of Germ.any, 
the Calvinists and Lutherans have actually coaleAced. 
The tendency to assimilation appears to have been, 
strongly felt as^ early as the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and Bishop Bedell exerted himself st.rongly to 
promote iL (See some interesting particulars m his 
Li/e^ by Usher.) On the recent a.malgamation of the 
Luthera.n$ .and Calvinists in Germany, and on its 
relation to-, rationalism, there are some remarks worth, 
.reading in .Amand Saintes’ Hist, du Uationalisme en. 
Allema^e. 

*yfiieprincipfes^of parties change so much more than 
their names that it is not easy to get an accurate notion 
of their strength, at different periods. Shortly after the 
accession of William IIL, the Low Church clergjr, 
according to Macaulay {Histoty of England^ voi id, 
p. 741), scarcely numbered a tenth part of the priest- 
hood. . On their strength in^ the present controversy, 
see; some' curious statistics in Conybeare’s Essay on 
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the prif|W!H)n betw^e A.nglicans' and 
to thcdetrimeniof the fermer ; 
wsiJ In the rapid development of conti- 
nwital FrutestantLsm into rationalism* ' 
The dominating' cause of this mos^ement 
i\ iiH I have saM, to be found mainly in 
tii.it priKoss of education whleh is effected 
by the totality of intellectual influences^ 
aiiil % liich pfixiuces !»th a capacity and 
a disp4)si!ion to rise above matenaJ con- 
ceptions, and to sublimate all portions of 
kdief* There is, ho-wever, one separate 
brancfi of kncmiedge miiich lias exercised 
mch a d«p, and at the same time such a 
distinct, influence upon it, that it requires 
a scpirate notice. 1 mean the progress 
of physical science modifying our notions 
of the governinent of the universe* 

In the early Church the interests of 
theology were ’too absorbing to leave any 
room for purely secular studies. If 
scientific theories were ever discussed, it 
was simply wnth a view to elucidating 
some theological question, and the con- 
troversy was entirely governed by the 
existing notions of inspiration. On this 
subject two doctrines prevailed, which did 
not by any means exclude each other, but 
were both somewhat different from those 
that are now professed — one of them being 
allegorical, the other intensely literal. 
The irst, which had been extremely 
popular among the Jewish commentators, , 
rested upon the telief,. that .besides the 
direct and manifest meaning of a scrip- 
tural narrative, which w'as to be- ascer- 
tained by the ordinary modes of exegesis, 
there was an occult meaning, which could 
be discovered only by the eye of faith, or 
at all events by human ingenuity, guided' 
the defined dcjctrines of the Church. 
Thus, while the historian was apparently 
relating a very simple narrative, or en- 
forcing a very simple truth, his real and, 
priMry object might be to unfold some 
Christian myste^, of which all the natural 
objects he mentioned were symbols. 

This notion, which in modern times 
has been systeniatised and developed with 
great ingenui^ by Swedenborg in his 
** Doctrine of dorrespondences,” was the 
origin of many of those extremely far- 
fetdied, and, as they would now appear, 
absurd, interpretations of Scripture that 
are so numerous in the Fathers, and 
several of which I have already had 
occasion to notice* Supposing it to be 

CkupA Parties, The CaHar® ci tiiw »ove«»cnt was 
fwf eawJMiy confes&ed by tiie l&auim-t la tub dn^Ucan 


true., a very important question arose con- 
cerning the com|iarative authority of the 
historical and the spiritual meanings, 

Origen, as is well known, made the 
principle of allegorical inte,rpretation, the 
basis of a system of free-thi,nki!ig, some- 
times of the boldest character. . Man,i- 
dimism having violently assai,Ied the 
Mosaic Cosmogony, he co.rdially accepted 
the assault as far as it was directed 
against the literal interpretation, turned 
into absolute ridicule, as palpable fables, 
the stories of the serpent and the trees of 
life and of knowledge, and contended- that- 
they could only be justified as allegories 
representing spiritual truths.* Origen, 
however, verged far too closely upon 
heresy to lie ..regarded as a representative 
of the Church ; and the prevailing though ' 
not very clearly defined opinion among - 
the orthodox seems to have been, that the 
literal and the allegorical interpretations 
.siiould be both retained. 

Perhaps the clearest illustration of this 
doctrine is to be found in a short treatise 
of St. Augustine in defence of Genesis 
against the Manlchaaans, which is very 
remarkable when we remeniber that its 
author was not more distinguished for 
his great abilities than for the precision 
and logical character of his mind. In 
this work, St, Augustine reviews and 
answers at length the objections which 
the Manichmans had brought against each 
separate portion of the six days’ wmrk. 
Having done this, he proceeds to lay 
down the principle, that besides the literal 
meaning, there was a spiritual meaning 
which tvas veiled in the form of allegory. 
Thus the record of the six cSys* creation 
contained, not merely a description of the 
first formation of the materia! wmrld, but 
also a prophetic sketch of the epochs into 

* See Beausiobre, Hist, du Manichikmet .torn .L 
pp. a86-aS8. Barbeyrac, Morale des Fires, ch., vii., 
has collect^ a number of wonderful extra vag-ances of 
ia.tftrpretatk>n into which the love of allegory led 
Oriipfen. One of tlie^ most curious writings of the 
ancient Church bearing on this subject has been 
lately printed in the Spicilegz^im Solesmense {curante 
iJom. J. B. Pitra). It is the Ctavis of St. Melito, who 
was Bishop of Sardis, it is said, in the beginning of the 
second century, and consists of a catalogue of many 
hundreds of birds, beasts, plants, and minerals, that 
were symbolical of Christian virtues, doctrines, and 
perso-nages., 

A mewera High Churchman writes ; “ I believe that 
a geologist deeply impressed with the mystery of 
baptism— that mystery by which a new creature is 
formed by means of water and fire— would never have 
fallen into the absurdities of accounting for the forma- 
tion of the globe solely by water or solely by fire. He 
would not have maintainw a Vulcanian or a Neptunian:' 
theory. He would have suspected that the trutn lay in 
the union of both."— Sewell, Christian Morads, p, 323, 
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which the !ii. iif mankind was to be 
divided; the sixth day being the Chris- 
tian dispensation » in m’hich the man and 
woman j or Christ and the Church, were 
to appear upon earth.* Nor did it fore- 
shadow less clearly the successive stages 
of tlie Christian life. First of al! the light' 
of faith streams upon the mind which is 
still immersed in the waves of sin ; then 
the firmament of discipline divides things 
carnal from things spiritual ; then the re- 
generated soul is raised above the things 
of earth, and prepared for the production 
of virt'ue spiritual intelligences rise like 
the planets in their various orders in the 
firmament of discipline, good . works 
spring from the waves of trial as the fish 
from the sea, the purifi,ed mind itself 
produces its own graces, till, sanctified 
thought being wedded to sanctified 
action, as Eve to Adam, the soul, is pre- 
pared for its coming rest.® In the same 
way, when the serpent 'was condera.ned to 
creep along the earth, this meant that 
temptation comes commonly by pride and 
sensuality.3 When it was condemned to 
eat earth, this probably signified the vice 
of curiority, plunging" into the unseen. 
When it IS related that there w^as a time 
when no rain fell upon the earth, but that 
a mist, rising from the ground, watered 
its face, we should understand that pro- 
phets and apostles were once unnecessary, 
for every man bore the spring of reve- 
lation in his own breast. The literal nar- 
rative w^as true, and so was the spiritual 
signification ; hut if in the first anything 
was found which could not be literally in- 
terpreted in a manner consonant either 
with the doctrines of the Church or with 
the dignity of the Creator, the passage 
was to be. treated as an enigma, and its 
true import was to be sought In the 
spiritual meaning.'* Some touches of 
description were inserted solely with a 
■view to that meaning. Thus, when in the 
summary of the creation that is said to 
have been effected in one day which w'as 
really effected in six, and when the 
“green herbs” are specially singled out 
among created things, these exp.ressions, . 

■ The Church being' wecidied to Christ, Bone of his 
hone, and 'flesh of his flesh," that is to say, participating 
alike of his strength and of his purity. (Dm Gmneslf 
contra Maniclums.^ Eh. i. c. 23.) 

Lih. V., cap. 25. Tiiis notion of marriage 
seating the union of the two main elements of life is 
very beautifully developed by Swedenborg, in a book 
on Coniugal Affection. 

3 The. chest signifying pride, and the stomach sen- 
■suaEty. 

4 Lib. ii. cap. a. 


W'liich, taken literally, would be 
or inaccurate, are intended merely 
direct the mind to particular portiorw 

the allegory. 

Together with the? melliod of iritcrpre- 
tation laid down in this and in olLer 
works of the early Church, there was 
another different, though, as ! have said, 
not necessarily antagonistic one, of an 
intensely literal character. Theologians 
w^ere accusto.med to single out any inci- 
dental expressions that might be applied 
in any way to scientific theories, even 
though they were simply the metaphors 
of poetry or rhetoric, or the ordinary 
phrases of common conversation, and to 
interpret them as authoritative declara- 
tions, superseding all the deductions of 
mere worldly science. The best knowui 
example of this is to be found in those 
who condemned the opinions of Galileit, 
because it had been said that the “sun 
runneth about from one end of heaven to 
the other,” and that “ the foundations of 
the earth are so firmly fixed that they 
cannot be moved.” It may be well, how’« 
ever, to give an illustration of an earlier 
date of the extent to which this mode of 
interpretation w^as carried. 

Among the very few scientific questions 
which occupied a considerable amount of 
attention in the early Church, one of the 
most remarkable w'as that concerning the 
existence of the Antipodes. The Man! 
chaeans had chanced to stumble on the 
correct doctrine,* and consequently the 
Fathers opposed it. Although, however, 
the leaders of the Church were apparently 
unanimous in denying the existence of the 
Antipodes, it appears that the contrary 
opinion had spread to a considemble 
extent among the less noted Christians, 
and some fear was entertained lest it 
should prove a new heresy 

About the' year a.0. 535, in the reign of 
Justinian, there was living in a monastery 
of Alexandria an old monk named Cosmas, 
to whom the eyes of many were then 
turned. He had been in his youth a 
merchant, and in that profession had 
travelled much, especially in the regions 
of India and of Ethiopia. He was also 
noticed for his keen and inquisitive mind, 
and for his scientific attainments, and 
since he had embraced a religious life he 
had devoted himself zealously to the re- 
lations bet-ween Scripture and science. 
At the earnest request of some of the theo- 

.* Beausobre, Bi$.U du ManichiitmCi tom. i. p. 346. 
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lii*^ lie ilcti'nnlncils thougli 
now jiiifiiirAlkit l‘-rokt'0 in liealih, and 
iafiirlrig as lie tells froin 

df>ness both of the eyes and 
4 1 the stiffimii,*' to enipliwthe remainder 
i'if hh iile in tile coni|XHittoii of a great 
work. wfiit.ij was not only to refute the 

anile fafate of the Antipodes, but was 
to fjrni a coiBpkte system of the universe,, 
bu^ed iip.m the teaching of Revelation. 

This bwk is called the T&^grapkia 
Ckmiiana^ or Cknsimn Opini&n 
€eming ike IVurlJj Independently of: 
its main interest, as prubably the most 
elalwrate on the connection between 
science and ilie Bible wdiich the^ early 
Church has bequeathed us, it is ex- 
Ireriiely curious on account of its many 
digressions concerning life and manners 
in the different nations Cosmas had 
visited. It opens in a tone of great con- 
fidence. It is Christian topography 
of the universe, eatabJished by demon- 
stratioris from Divine Scripture, concern- 
ing which it is not lawful for a Christian 
to doubt.’®* In a similar strain the writer 
prcce«is to censure with great severity 
those weak-minded Christians who had 
allowed the subtleties of Greek fables, or 
the deceitful glitter of mere human 
.science, to lead them astray, forgetting 
that Scripture contained intimations of 
the nature of the ^universe of far higher 
value and authority than any to which 
unassisted man could attain, and seeking 
to frame their conceptions simply by the 
deductions of their reason.' Such, Cosmas 
assures us, is not the course he would 
l>ursue. the law and to the tes- 

timony was his appeal, and he doubted 
not that he could evolve from their pages 
a system^ far more correct than any that 
pagan wisdom could attain. 

The system of the universe of which 
remarks to this effect form the, prelude 
may be briefly stated. According to 
Cosmas, the world is a flat parallelogram.- 
Its length, which should be measured 
from east to west* is the double of its 
breiidth, which should be measured from 
norili to south. ^ In the centre is the earth 
we inhabit, wfliich is surrounded by the 
ocean, and this again i$ encircled- by 
another earth, in which men lived before 

work is published in th© B«»€*Ik:tine edition 
thif Gr«»Jc Fathers i Paris, 1706^ tom, ii. I have Qwot!^ 
th# Benedieiine Latin translaticw. In his- preface, 
Moattaiicoa has coliected a long chain of passagres 
the Fatlwrs *len>if5g' the existence of tke Anti- 
podei.., ' 

® Lik I p'ctogas *, 


the de.!uge, and from which Noah was 
iransfxjrled in the ark. To the north of 
the world is a high conical mountain, 
around wliicli the sun and moon con- 
linually revolve. When the sun is hid 
Wiind the mountain, it is night j when it 
is. on our side of the mountain, it Is da}^ 

. To the edges of the outer ea.rth die sky is 
glued. It consists of four higli walls" 
rising to a great height and then meeting 
in a vast ' concave roof, thus forming an 
immense edifice of which our wo,rld is the 
floor. This edifice is divided into two 
stories by the firmament which is placed 
tetw.een the earth and the roof of the sky. 
A great ocean is inserted in the side of 
the firmament remote from the earth. 
This is what is signified by the waters 
that are above the firmament. The space 
from these waters to the roof of the sky 
is allotted to the blest; that from the 
firmament to our earth to the angels, in 
their character of ministering spirits. 

The reader wall probably not regard 
these opinions as prodigies of scientific 
wisdom ; but the point with which w’^e are 
especially concerned is the manner they 
were arrived at. In order to show this* 
it wall be necessary to give a fe\^samples 
of the arguments of Cosmas. 

In the account of the six days’ creation, 
it wall be remembered, the whole work is 
summed up in a single sentence, “ This 
is the book of the generation of the 
heaven and the earth. ” These expressions 
are evidently intended to comprise every- 
thing that is contained in the heaven and 
the earth. But, as Cosmas contended, if 
the doctrine of the Antipodes w^ere correct, 
the sky would surround and consequently 
contain the earth, and therefore it would 
only be^ said, ‘‘ this is the book of the 
generation of the sky.”* This very 
simple argument w^as capable of great 
extension, for there was scarcely any, 
sacred writer who had not employed the 
piirase ** the heaven and the earth ” to 
include the whole creation, and who had 
not thus implied that one of them did not 
include the other, Abraham* David, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Zechariah, and many 
others, were cited. Even M-elchlsedec 
had thus uttered his testimony against 
the Antipodes, If we examine the subject 
a little further, we are told that the earth 

* “ Ait, I Hie est liber grenerationis coeli et terra*/ 
quasi omnia Hs epntineantur, et universa quas in eis 
sunt cum ilHs significentur Nam si swundum fucatos 
illos Christianos ecelum tantummodo universa contineat, 
twram cum ccaelo non nominasset., sed dixisset * Hie est. 
liber generatioais coeli/ ” , (P, ia6.) , 
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is fixed fimily upon its foundalioms, from 
mdiicli we may at least infer that it is not 
suspended in the air ; and we are told by 
St. Paul, that all men are made to live 
upon the ^'face of the earthf’ from which 
it clearly follows that they do not live 
upon more faces than one, or upon the 
back. With such a passage before his 
e}-es, a Christian, are told, should not 
^Vven speak of the Antipodes.’* 

Such arguments might be considered 
a conclusive demonstration of the false- 
ness of the Manichaean doctrine. It re- 
mained to frame a correct theory to fill its 
place. The first great point of illumina- 
tion that meets us in this task, consists 
in the fact that St.. Paul more than once 
speaks of the earth as a tabernacle.* 
From this comparison some theologians, 
and Cosmas among the number, inferred 
that the tabernacle of Moses was an 
e.xact image of our world. This being 
admitted, the p,aths of science ivere 
greatly simplified. The tabernacle was 
a parallelogram twdee as long from east 
to west, as from north to south, and 
covered over as a room. Twm remark- 
able passages, mistranslated in the Sep- 
tuagint, iff one of which Isaiah is made 
to compare the heavens to a vault, and in 
the other of which Job speaks of the sky 
as glued to the earth, completed the 
argument,® and enabled the writer to 
state it almost with the authority of an 
article of faith.^ 

It is easy to perceive how fatal such 
systems of interpretation must have been 
to scientific progress. It is indeed true 
that Cosmas belongs to a period when 
the intellectual decadence had already 
begun, that he was himself a writer of 
no very great abilities, and that some of 
the more eminent Fathers had treated the 
subject of the Antipodes with consider- 
able good sense, contending that it was 
not a matter connected with salvation.** 

I Co.sm.as inferred , tills from fanciful interpretations 
•of .Heb, viii. i, 2; ix. i, 2, ii, 12, 24. 

'3 These were Isaiah xl, 22, and Job xxxviil 38. The 
first was translated 5 Tbp o!up>apbp ujs mpidpap. 

The second, obpapbw 5 b €is yiqp iKXipCj Kixvrai ' 5 ^ 
&r'T€p Kopia^ #c€/cbXX. 7 jxa 5 b uMp &rw€p Xl'% 

3 Sic Igitur et nos quemadmodum Hesaias figuram 
priroi .cceli prima die conditi cum terra facti, cum terra 
universum compiectentis ad fornlcis figuram. ^adornati 
.statuiraus esse- Ac quemadmodum in Jo,b dictum est 
ccelum conglutinatum esse terras, ita quoque nos dici- 
mu&. Itemquecumex Mojsedidicerimusterram magis 
quoad longitudincm extendi, idnosquodfatemurgnari, 
scilicet. Scripturse divinae credendum/* (P. 129.) 

4 This very liberal opinion had heen-'expressrf. by 
Basil and Ambrose. 


But still, from the very bn iUe 

principles of which this bi? 43 k fornit at? 
extreme example were thiating lluuugli 
the Church. The diHiiiiciion baVAio ii 
theology and science wms entireh 110 tba. 
The broad truth ’'which repv^itvd expi.* 
rience has now" impre>>ed on almost e\ery 
unprejudiced studi^t, tliat it is perfectly 
idle to quote a passage from tlie Bible 
as a refutation of any disciivery of 
scientific men, or to go to the Bible fur 
information on any scientific subject, 
was altogether undreamed ofy and in 
exact proportion to the increase of 
European superstition did the doctrine of 
inspiration dilate till it crushed e\ery 
department of the human intellect. Thus, 
w"hen in the middle of the eighth century 
an Irish saint, named St. Virgiiius, who 
was one of the very few men ivho then 
cultivated profane sciences, ventured in 
Bavaria to asse.rt the existence of the 
Antipodes, the w^hole religious w"orld was 
thrown into a paroxysm of indignation, 
St, Boniface heading the attack, and 
Pope Zachaiy", at least for a time, en- 
couraging it. At last men sailed to the 
Antipodes, and they then modified their 
theological opinions on the subject. But 
a precisely similar contest recurred when 
the Copernican system was promulgated. 
Although the discovery of Copernicus 
was- at first uncensured, and his book — 
W'hich was published in 1 543 — dedicated 
to Pope Paul III., as soon as its view's 
had acquired some weight among the 
learned, the suspicions of the Roman 
theologians w'ere aroused, and - the 
opinion of the motion of the earth was 
authoritatively censured, first of ail in 
the person of Copernicus and twO' of his 
disciples,® and seventeen years later by 

* This doctrine began to dawn upon a few minds 
duri-ng the^Copernka-n controversy. Those who desire 
to trace Its history may read with interest some 
opinions on the subject that were collected a^id 
answered by a contemporary writer on the question 
between Galileo and the Church (Libertus Fromumlus,, 
Vesta, sive Anti- Arisiarehi Vindex : Autverpiae, 1634). 
As I shall have occasion a.g;;ain to quote Fromundus, i 
may mention that ■ he was a professor and doctor of 
theology at Louvain, that he was the author of a vmrh 
on met-eorology., in which he combated- very forcibly 
the notion that atmospheric changes were the results 
of spiritual intervention, which Bmin.had lately been 
defending -; and that he was on the whole by no means 
a superstitious man, -except -on the subject of comets, of 
the prophetic character of which he was, I ^believe, a 
strenuous advocate. He wrote, in conjunction with a 
theologian named Fieni, a book about comets, which I 
have never been fortunate enough to with._ He 
was one of the principal defenders of the immobility of 
the earth, and hss works are full of curious information 
on^ the theological aspect of the subject He died 
in 

» The first asademnatloii was in i6i6» and was 
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the fmdrmmxkm and the imprisiiniiient of 

Cauiileo. 

It is, ioJecJ. marvdloiis that science 
dumiu LUT ha\e revived, amid the fearfyl 
cbhtades ilieologians cast ' in her ^ way. 

willi a system of Biblical inter* 
fri'Uitiori so stringent, and at the same 
I line so c:-ipridous, that it infallibly came 
into coiii^ion with every discovery that 
was not in accordance math the unaided 
judgments of the senses, and therefore 
with the familiar expressions of the 
Jewish writers, everything wms done to 
cultivate a habit of thought the direct 
opposite of the habits of science. The con- 
stant exaitation of blind faith, the count- 
less raira4:les, tlie childish legends, all 
produced a condition of besotted igno- 
rance, of gry veiling and trembling cre- 
dulity that can scarcely be fmralleied 
except aincmg the most degraded bar- 
barians. Innovation of every kind was 
regarded a,?* a crime; superior knowledge 
excited only terror and suspicion. If it 
was sliown in speculation, it was called 
heresy, if it was shown in die study of 
nature, it w'as called magic. The dignity 
of the Popedom was unable to save 
Gerbert from the reputation of a magi- 
cian/ and the magnificent labours of 

peviAed |J3?' tlie kwk of m CarnidGit4S, aamed F oscarinl, 
m of the Coperntcan vkw. Tlie car4inats of the 

Congregratioa of the Index:, whose fuoctiou. it is to 
ps'moanm authoritatively in tlws na»e .of the Church 
'(M the ortljc5d5Sx.y of new htxjks, thm 'issued a dwree, 
of which the following' is the principal part : **Quxa ad 
wotitiaia Sancta Congmg&tlonh f«;r»*eriit falsam illam 
doctrinara Pythagoricam, divinaeque Scriptum omnrao 
adver&antcm, de mcAilitate terr» «t iramcAiKtate solis, 
Quam ^ Nkolaus _ Copenskus ^Remlui£&mii>n$ CMbium 
€ 0 iestmmt el 0 ikiacus Astunica in Job, etiam docent, 
jaai divulgari et multk recipL, skutl vidcre ««t ex q;ui- 
<kwa epistxdi impresjd cuiusdam P. Carmdlita!, cujus 
titttitts Letera dsi A*. jP. 3 fa£stm Paolo Foumrmi mj>ra 
rO^jime dei e dil Co^rmett, in 

ewi^Jktas mter ostenire comaturprasfatamdoctrtaana 
oe immobaitate soils in centra mundi et mohiJatatc 
term 0>n»o»am esse veritati, et non adversari Sacrae 
Senear* ideio,_^ m ulterius hujusmodi cwAiio in 
p«rnici» Catbolk* vciitatis serpat, censuit oicto® hie 
pt^perniciim de Orbium Didaewm Astntikatm 

i« ewe donee corrigantur. Lihrum 
veto P. Paialli Foscarini Carmelita omnino prdbiben- 
dnm, atqn® ooiaot alios lihro® pariter idem docentes 
f»<Ail>endcm.’'~Fr0mus^ Anti-Arisi&rckus, ■ sidm 
Orkk Tfrrm iwmn^iiis. Im am Ikfcrgium SL Cmgrem 
gMimis S, M* S« Ckrdmm. 1616 adtuersus f^thao 
g§Afo~€o^frnicams tdifum dg/enditur ^Antverpiae, 
■*%'!' I, 'p. rS. 

*■ Sylvester 11 . He was the first Frenchman who 
sat on th0_ throne of Ftefcer, the reputed author di 
CMican opinions, and it is s«M the ablest raatlMiOTiati-' 
mm aod mechanician, of Ms tiiww. He died in ioo^-. 
Aamm other thing*, h® invented a kiiid. doefe. He 

liad a&0 a statue, like idiat <rf Rofor Bacoo, whidbt 
aatwwed all hk questioia. Ao»rdiiig' to the popular 
he wm m mmmsAtmm with the detO, wm rab^' 
M«a to the sees of Rheims, RAvwoa, and 

MOwae; *n 4 |f««itt©d that he shcwld never die tdl be 
hsd btea at i«To»ai«i», whicia Gerlxart ccmstria^d as a 


Roger Bacon were repaid by fourteen 
years' imprisonment, and many 'Others of 
.less severe but unremitting persecution. 
Added to all this, the overwhelming im- 
portance attached to theology diverted to 
It all those intellects which in another 
condition of society would have been em- 
ployed in the investigations of science, 
when Lord Bacon was drawing his great 
.„chart of t.!ie field of knowledge, his atten- 
tion was forcibly drawn to the , torpor of 
the midd.le ages. That the mind, of ma.n 
should so long have remained tra.nced 
and numbed seemed, at first sight, an 
objection to his theories, a contradiction 
to his high estimate of human faculties. 
But his answer was prompt and decisive. 
A 'theologica.1 system had lain like an incu- 
bus upon Christendom, and to its influ- 
ence, more than to any other single cause, 
the universal paralysis is to be ascribed.* 

At last the revival of learning came, 
the regeneration of physical science 
speedily followed it, and it soon effected a 
series of most important revolutions in 
our conceptions. 

The first of these was to shake the old 
view of the position of man in the 
universe. To an uncivilised ‘"'man, no 
proposition appears more self-evident 
tlian that our world is the great central 
object of the universe. Around it the 
sun and moon appear alike to revolve, 
and the stars seem but inconsiderable 
lights destined to garnish its firmament. 
From this conception there naturally fol- 
lowed a crowd of superstitions which 
occupy a conspicuous place in the belief 
of every early civilisation. Man being 
the centre of all things, every startling 
phenomenon has some bearing upon his 
acts. The eclipse, the comet, the meteor, 
and the tempest, are all intended for him. 
The whole history of the universe centres 
upon him, and all the dislocations and 
perturbations it exhibits are connected 
with his history.® 

promise of immortality. But, like that made to Henry 
i V. of England, it proved to be a cheat, and the Pope 
felt the hand of death upon him while officiating: in the 
Chape! of ierusal«n, in the Basilka of St, Croce. ' 
The iegerd goes on to say that, struck by remorse, he 
orikrea his body to be cut in pieces, to be placed on a 
car driven by oxen, and to be buried wherever they 
stopped of themselves, he being unworthy to rest in 
the church of God. But, to show that pardon may be 
extended even to the most milty, the oxen stopped at 
the door of the Lateran. Whenever, it is said, a pope 
is about to die, the tomb of Sylvester grows moist, and 
the bones of the old magician clatter below. (See 
Gregorovius, On ike To^ms ^ ike Pof^s; and the 
original account in Matthew of Westminster, anno 998.) 

^ NmumOrgarnm, ' " 

® Even the sun and stars were supposed to shine with 
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The science wliicli especially corrects |. 
these noti*)ris is astronomy, but for a con- 
siderable |}eriod ii rather aggravated 
them, far Jt was at first inseparably 
blended with abtrology. It is an ex- 
tremely ingenious and, at least as far as 
the period of the revival of learning is 
concerned, an extremely just observation 
of M. Comte, that this last study marks 
the first systematic effort ' to frame a 
, philosophy of history by reducing the appa- 
rently capricious phenomena of human 
actions w'ithin the domain of law.* 

It may, however, perhaps, be also re- 
garded as one of the last struggles of 
human egotism against the depressing 
sense of insignificance, wfoich the immen- 
sity of the universe .must produce. And 
certainly it would be difficult to conceive 
any conception more calculated to exalt 
the dignity of man than one which repre- 
sents the career of each individual as 
linked with the march of worlds, the focus 
towards which the influences of the most 
sublime of created things continually 
converge.® But, notwithstanding this 
temporary aberration, there can be no 
doubt of the ultimate tendency of a 
science* wfliich proves that our world is 
but an infinitesimal fraction in creation, 
and which, by demonstrating its motion, 
shows that it is as undistinguished by its 
position as by its magnitude. The mental 
importance of such a discovery can hardly 
be overrated. Those who regard our 
earth as the centre of the material 
universe will always attribute to it a 
similar position in the moral scheme, 
and when the falsehood of the first posi- 
tion is demonstrated, the second appears 
incongruous or a dilliculty.s 

a feebler light since the Fall (St. Isidore, De Or dine 
Crmiurarumt cap. 'V'.). On th'6 effects of man's sin on 
the yegetable world, see St, Augustine, Da Genesis 
lib. L cap. 13. ■ 

I I have already mentioned the bold attempt of 
Peter of Abano, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, to construct by the aid of astxolo'gy, a philo- 
sophy of religions. Cardan, too, cast the horoscope 
of Christ, and declared that all the fortunes of Chris- 
tianity were predicted by the stars. Vanini adopted a 
somewhat similar view. (Durand, Vie de Vamni, 
pp. 93-99.) Pomponazzi attempted to explain the 
phenomena of magic by the influence of the^ stars 

Univ. art PomEfmaezi) ; and Bodin, in the 
■ verjf greatest political work of the sixteenth omtury, 
having raised the question whether it is possible to 
discover any principle of order presiding over the 
development of societies, maintains that such a 
principle can only be revealed by astrology. {Ripu&~ 
iigue, liv. iv. c. a.) 

■...aAsapoetexpresses.it.:—'. 

** The warnor's fate is blazoned in the skies ; 

A world is darkened when a hero dies." 

3 Whatever . may be thought of its ^justice, there_ | 
cannot be two opinions about the exquisite beauty cd' 


j. It has been reserved for pre- 

[ [nineteenth] century iVi a 

j new science to adii to "the 
of Copernicus and Galileo another whicis 
has not yet been fully realised, »ut 
is no doubt destined "fo exeixi^e a 
sirailar and a commanding influence over 
all future systems of belief: I mean the 
discoveries of geology relating to the 
preadamite history of the globe. To 
those who regard the indefinite as the 
highest .conception of the inlinite, the 
revelation, of eternity is written on the 
rocks as the revelation of immensity upon 
the stars. But to more scientific minds 
the most important effect of geology has 
not been that it throws back to an incal- 
culable distance the horizon of creation, 
nor yet that it has reno%’ated and trans- 
formed all the early interpretations of the 
Mosaic cosmogony ; but that it has con- 
clusively disproved what was once the 
universal belief concerning the origin of 
death.' That this fearful calamity ap- 
. peared in the universe on account of the 
transgression, of man, that ewery pang 
that convulses the frame of any created 
being, every passion or instinct 'Or neces- 
sity that contributes to the infliction ^of 
suffering, is but the fruit of the disobedi- 
ence in Paradise, w’as long believed with 
unfaltering assurance, and is even now 
held by many who cannot be regarded as 
altogether uneducated. And this genera! 
proposition became a great archetype,^ a 
centre around which countless congenia.1 
beliefs were formed, a first principle or 
measure of probability guiding tire pre- 
dispositions of men in all their enquiries. 
If all death and all pain resulted from the 
sin of Adam, it w^as natural to give every 
particular instance of death or pain a 
.special signification ; and if these,' the 
‘greatest of terrestrial imperfections, were 
connected with the history of man, it was 
natural to believe that all minor evils 
were no less so. But geology has now 

the sugjg^estion by which Dr. Chalmers sought to meet 
this diffimlty— that the parable of the shepherd leaving 
the-, ninety-ainc sheep ^to seek that which had gone 
astray, h but' a description of the act of Uie Deity 
seeking to redaim the single world that h^ revolted 
a.gainst Him, as though it were of more importance 
than all that had remained faithfuL Jt may be added 
that astrono-my itself furnishes a striking lilustrap’on 
of the danger of trusting too iin.plicitly to our notions 
the fitness of things. The ancient astronomers 
unaaimoutsly maintained that the motions of theyeles- 
. tial bodies must necessarily he circular and uniform, 
because they regarded that as the most |»rfect kind of 
movement ; and the persistence with which this notion 
■ was held, till it was overthrown by Kepler, was one of 
,■ tbe drief obstacles to astrooomkai progress. 
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dedsKt'Iy that a prafourid error 
lutks in cunclu^^wns. It has prov^. ■ 
that fiiynfkss a|(es before man trod this 
eaiih dwtli n^&d and revelled among its 
iA,i. 4 rnri!^, tiiat it so entered into the ^ 
urli^pnal con’^iUntion of things that the 
nivi llie infirmity it implies were 
kii .\iri dH at present when the mastaioit 
anJ till! iliiioiheriuiTi m'ere tlie rulers^ of 
thrj u^»rlcl. Ts> deny thls^ is now ini- 
: to admit it is to abandon one 
of flit ruot-doctriiies of the past. 

A second kind of iiitluejice wdikh 
scientific discoveries have exercised upon 
belief has been the gradual substitution 
of the conception of law for that of super- 
natural inlerveruion. This substitution I 
have already had occasion to refer to 
more than cuice, but I trust the reader 
will pardon me for reverting to it for a 
monieiil, in iircJer to show wdth more 
preckii>ri than I have hitherto done the 
extent anJ nature of the change. It is 
the espeiJal diiiractenstic of uncivilised 
men that tiieir curiosity and, still more, 
tlicir religious sentiments, are very rarely 
excited by those phenomena which fail 
obviously within the range of natural 
laws, w4ile they are keenly affected by all 
that appear abnormal. It is indeed true 
tiiat this expression “ natural law ** has to 
the uncivilised man only a very vague and 
faint signification, that he has no concep- 
tion of the dose connection subsisting 
betw''eeii different classes of phenomena, 
and that he frequently attributes each 
department even of those which are most 
regular to the action of special presiding 
spirits; yet still certain phenomena are 
recognised as taking place in regular 
sequences, while others appear capricious, 
and llie latter are associated especially 
with divine inten'ention. Thus comets, , 
meteors, and atmospheric phenomena^ 
myre connected with religious ideas long 
after the sun and the stars. Thus, too, 
gaiiies of chance w^ere from a \rery early 
period prohibited, not simply on account 
of the many evils that result from- them, 
but as a sfycies of blasphemy, being an 
appeal on trivial matters to the adjudica- 
tion of the Deity.* Man being unable to 

^ ^ Seif a clear view of tibe oM opiriiojts on tkis subject 
i» Barbeyrac, IJe /« yafureduS^rt (Amsterdam* 1714), 
wbo sustaiaed a« ardent owtroversy 00 thkc subject 
»iik a 0 »tch divine Tbe first writiiw, 1 Wieve, who 
elrarly md ss^tematically smaiataiMd that lots were 

f owfrmd by purely natural laws was an Engriish .. 

untaa mmister oams^ Gataker, m a work On the 
N0,tum*>nd Urn Different Kinds ^ Lets ■ 

jihify-m weB-reasoned and curious book* teeming- with ' 
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calculate how the die wrill fell, it was 
believed that this is determined by a 
divine inierposilion, and accordingly the 
casting of lots became one of the favourite 
means of approaching the Deity.* 

From this habit of associating religious 
feelings chiefly with the abnormal, two 
very important consequences ensued, one 
of them relating to science and the other 
to theology. In the first place, as long 
as abnormal and capricious phenomena 
are deemed the direct acts of the Deity, 
all attempts to explain them by science 
will be discouraged ; for such attempts 
must appear an irreverent prying into the 
divine acts, and, if successful, they 
diminish the sources of religious emotion^ 
In the second place, it is evident that the 
cofiception of the Deity in an early 'period 
of civilisation must be materially different 
from that in a later period. The con- 
sciousness of the divine presence in an 
unscientific age is identified with the idea 
of abnormal and capricious action ; in a 
scientific age it is consistent with that of 
regular and unbroken law. The forms of 
religious emotion being very different, 
the conceptions of the Deity around which 
they centre must be equally so. The one 
conception consists mainly of the ideas of 
interference, of miracle, of change, and 
of caprice ; the other of regularity, of 
immutability, of prescience, and of moral 
perfection. 

The first science that rose to perfection 
at the period 1 am referring to was 
astronomy, which early attained a great 
prominence on account of the revival of 
astrology that had been produced in the 
fourteenth century by the renew^ed study 
of the works of pagan antiquity, and 
perhaps still more by the profound in- 
fluence the Arabian intellect then exer- 
cised on Christendom. The great work 
of Copernicus, the almost simultaneous 
appearance of Kepler, Galileo, and Tycho 
Brahe, and the invention and rapid im- 
provement of the telescope, soon introduced 

* Hence the term “sortes” was applied to oracles. 
Hence, too, such words as ‘‘sortilegi,'^ “ sorcerers,” 

3 Thus De Maistre. speaking- of the ancients, says : 
— “ Leur ijhysique esfc peu pr^s nuUe. Car non- 
seulement ik n'attachaient aucun prix aux experiences 
physiques,^ mais ils les rn^prisaient, et mSme ils y at- 
tachaient je ne sais quelle l^gire id^e d’impl^td ; et ce 
sentiment con/us venaii de bien haut" {Soirees de St.» 
Pdtersbmrgt S®® entyetien.) This is the true spirit of . 
superstition. Speaking of earthquakes, Cosmas says : 
--“Quod vero terra moveatur id non a vento fieri 
dicimus ; non enim fabulas comminiscimur ut ilii, sed 
illud jussu Dei fieri pronuntiamus, nec curiose rent 
perqnirim-us, ait miippe Scriptura per Davidem, ' Qui 
res| 3 «cit terram et faat earn tremere,' &c.”— p. 115* 
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the conceptiifn of natural law into f 
what had lon|^ been the special realm, of 
superstition. The Theory of Vortices of 
Descartes, although it is now knowm to 
have no scientific value, had, as has been 
truly said, a mental value of the very 
highest order, for it was the first attempt 
to .form a system of the u.niverse by 
natural law and without the intervention 
of spiritual .agents.® Previously the dif- 
ferent motions of the heavenly bodies had 
been for the most part looted upon as 
i,soiated, and the popular belief w’as that 
they., as w^ell as all atmospheric changes* 
%vere effected by angels/ In the Talmud 
a special angel w^-as assigned to every 
star and to every element, and similar 
notions w-ere general throughout the 
middle &gesA The belief in the existence 
of a multitude of isolated and capricious 
pheno.mena naturally suggested the belief 
in angels to account for them, and on the 
other hand the association of angels with 
phenomena that obtruded themselves con- 
stantly on the attention produced a vivid 
sense of angelic presence, which w’-as 
shown in the countless legends of angelic 
manifes'^tions. ^ AH this passed away 
before the genius of Descartes and of 
Newton. The reign of law was recog- 
nised as supreme, and the conceptions 
that grew out of the earlier notion of the 
celestial system waned and vanished. 

For a long time, however, comets con- 
tinued to be the refuge of the dying super- 
stition. Their rarity, the eccentricity of 
their course, the difficulty of ascertaining 
their nature, and the grandeur and terror 
of their aspect, had all contributed to im- 
press men with an extraordinary sense of 
their supernatural character. From the 
earliest ages they had been regarded as 
the precursors of calamity, and, men 
being accustomed to regard them in that 
light, a vast mass of evidence was soon 
accumulated in support of the belief. It 
was shown that comets had preceded the 
"..death of such .rulers as Caesar,. or Con- 
stantine the Great., or Charles V. Comets 
were known to have appeared before the 

This was orimnally a remark of St. Simon, but it 
.has been adewtiM and made .great use of by M. Corate 
and some of his disciples. See that very .able book, 
Littr^, Vie de Comte, 

® Roccamora, De Comeiis, p. 17; St. Isidore, De 
Ordine CreeUuraru-m, 

., .3, Maury, Ugmdes ^ieuseSf p'^. ij’-iS. Angels were . 
sometimes represented in old Christian painting and 
sculpture bearing along the stars (and especially the 
■ Star of . Bethlehem) in their hands._^ See, e.g,, a very 
curious old bas-relirf round the dhoir of Notre Dame 
at Paris. 
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i.iivasion of Greece by Xerxes, hi- fere the 
Peloponnesian War, liefore tJie civil war-s 
of CjEsar and Pompey, before the fill of 
jerusaleni, before the of 

and before a vast number of the greatest 
famines and pestilences that have afflicted 
maokind.* Many Iiundreds of cases ef 
this kind w^ere collected, and they fur- 
nished an amount of evidence which was 
quite sufficient to convince even some- 
what sceptical minds., at a time when the 
supernatural character of comets har- 
monising with the prevailing notions of 
the governmeo.t of the universe appeared 
antecedently probable. Some theologians 
indeed, while fully acknowledging the 
ominous character** of these apparitions, 
attempted to explain them in a somewlint 
rationalistic manner. According to their 
view% com.ets w’ere masses of noxious 
vapour — exhaled, some said, from the 
earth, and others from the sky — which by 
tainting the atmosphere produced pes- 
tilence. Kings were indeed especially 
liable to succumb beoealli this influence, 
but this was only because their labours 
and their luxurious habits rendered them 
iveaker than other men.® Usually, how'« 
ever, comets were simply regarded as 
supernatural warnings sent to progno.sti- 
cate calamity. Tw'o or three great men 
made vain efforts to shake the belief. 
Thus, during one of the panics occa- 
sioned by a great comet, Paracelsus 
wrote forcibly against the popular 
notions, 3 wdiich he assailed on theo- 
logical grounds as forming a species of 
fatalism, and as being inconsistent wfith 
the belief in Providence. In the midst of 
a similar panic in i6$o, Bayle made a 
similar effort; but, in obedience to the 
spirit of the age, he adopted not a theo- 
logical but a philosophical point of ^ view. 
He displayed with consummate^ skill the 
weakness of a process of reasoning which 
rested on an arbitrary selection of chance 
coincidences, and he made the subject the 
text for an admirable book on the gradual 
consolidation of superstitions.'^ But theo- 

* Tbe. fullest statement of the evidence of. the pro- 
phetic character of comets I have met with ..is in 
KaxOfDe Cometis (tgjB), The author was. a Spanish 

physician. 

» Roccamora, De Comeiis (Romae, 1670), pp. ^38-839. 

3 In',a letter to .Zuingiius, ^ . . 

4 . And, flying off at a tangent from his main subject, 
for. an admirable dissertation on the relation between 
religiott and morals. With tlw greatast possible 
admtiration for the Critical Dictionary, which will be 
always regarded_as one of the most stupendous monu- 
ments of erudition and of critical acumen ever b«- 
Queathed by a single scholar, I _ cannot but think that 
the original genius of Bayle shines still more brightly 
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aiiJ were alike impolent 

HIT iippeared to assist' them, 

liilli’**. predkii^d llie revolution of comets, 
*ifui thi‘; Wi'te at once removed to. the 
oi law, and one of the most 
. u'fit ol Oilman Mipcrslttlons was des* 

tlie process wdiich took place in 
a‘4rcfioaiy furnislies but a single though 
pti’li.ip-i an extreme €%aniple of. that 
wliich, in the .seventeenth ^centurjv took 
place in every field of science. Every- 
wltiTe the rapid conquests of the new 
spirit were substituting the idea of natural 
lam* for that of supernatural interference, 
and i^rsuadiiig men that there must be a 
naiural solution even mfoere they* were 
unable to ilia:over it. The wTitings of 
Bacon, although their influence has, I 
liiink, been considerably exaggerated, 
partly ifirougli national pride, and partly 
ht!£:au-^€ nien have accepted too readily 
the \'Cfry unfair judgments Bacon ex- 
prc's^eil’of his contemporaries,^ probably 
CiOTtributed more than any other single 
cause to guide the movement, and have, 
in England at least, ^become almost 
supreme. Chemistry disengaged itself 
from alchemy, as astronomy had done 
from astrology. The Academydel Cimento 
was established in Tuscany in 1657, the 
Royal Society in .London in 1660, and the 

l« tlie Cmimfmoien d''Enifrer, m storne of thePmsies 
divenm mr les and m. two or three of hi* 

Mmmlks L€itres. 

* Theaf eoif Bacon was certainly not as benighted 
and ignorant on jfccientsfic matters as he always repre- 
mmm It* On the contra.ry, when we re!nN6«bcr that 
it was the are of Copernicus, Galileo, Tycho Brahe, 
Krpier, and Gilbert, it would be difficult to name one 
that waj isnwre distinguished. A large portion of the 
fscientiic revival in Europe may be justly ascribed to 
these great mat ; and the only apology that can be 
offered few the rqprewritatlofisi of Bacoia is that, not- 
witfestaiMling hw great genius, he was totally unable 
to grasp thar discoveries. The Copemkan system— 
the greatest dlworwyof the age— he rejected to the 
lapit 'Us® impewtant discoveries eff Gilbert about the 
magnet he treated wot ooly with incredulity but with 
the most arrogant contempt* Irs^ measuring bis in- 
fluence, we have to reaiembw that it was certainly not ; 
dominant outsi^ England til! that sitikm between the ^ 
English and Frencii intellects that iminediatdy pro- ^ 
ceded the French Rerolution. Thm, indeed, his jffiilo- 
»ophy exercisMrf an i»ija«ise and salutary infloeoce 
upcHTi! the Continent ; but Europe had not b^n sleemng ^ 
tiil then. I« Gr«t Britain itself Bacm fwoducod no ' 
perceptible effect mpm the great sehod of literabare ■ 
Mid »cien£« that grew »p beyond the Tweed ; and even . 
m Eftfland, where he had been almmt omnipekent, 
two^of the very grcatesi* men stood apart from hk 
diwipies* The whole method and mental charfluffer of 
Hewtes WM opposed to that of Baccw, and, as his 
bk^aiAer, Sir David Brewstw*, veiy foiidU 
th«f« m BfOt the slightest reason to beKere that Newton 
owed anyilikif to his |^«da»«or ; while Harvey 
avowttfif ©wed h» great discovery to that doctrine oi 
c*tw»»s wWch Bacon stigmatised a* ** barren, hke 
a firf in cej^wrated to God that can bear so 


! Academy of Sciences at Pari.s in 1666. 

I The many dilTereiit scieoces that, were 
simultaneously cu.ltivated not , in,erelv 
I rescued many distinct departments of 
! nature from superstition, but also by their 
I conlinoal convergence produced the con- 
ception of one all-embracing scheme of 
law, taught men habitually to associate 
the divine presence with , order rather 
than with miracle, and accustomed them 
to contemplate with admiring reverence 
the evidence of desi.gn displayed in the 
minutest animalcule and in the most 
.short-lived ephe,mera, and also' the evi- 
dence of that superintending care which 
adapts a sphere of happiness for 'the 
' w*eakest of created beings. 

A very important consequence of this 
change was that theological systems lost 
much of their harsh and gloomy^ character. 
As long as men drew their notions of the 
Deity from what they regarded as the 
abnormal, their attention was chiefly con- 
centrated upon disasters, for these are for 
the most part exceptional, while the prin- 
cipal sources of happiness^ are those which 
are most common. Besides, it is one of 
the most unamiable charactepstics of 
human nature that it is always more im- 
pressed by terror than by gratitude. 
Accordingly the devotion of our ancestors 
w*as chiefly connected with storms and 
pestilences and famine and death, which 
were regarded as penal inflictions, and 
which consequently created an almost 
maddening terror. All parts of belief 
assumed a congenial hue till the miserable 
condition of man and the frightful future 
that aw'aited him became the central 
ideas of theology. ^ But this, which in an 
early phase of civilisation was perfectly 
natural, soon passed away when modern 
science acquired an ascendency over theo- 
logical developments : for the attention 
of men was then directed chiefly to those 
multitudinous contrivances wdiich are 
I designed for the well-being of all created 
things, while the terrorism once produced 
by the calamities of life was at least 
greatly diminished when they were shown 
to be the result of general laws inter- 
w*oven with the whole system of the 
globe, and many of which had been in 
operation before the creation of man. 

Another branch of scientific progress 
which I may notice on account of its 
influence upon speculative opinions is the 
rapid growth of a morphological con- 
ception of the universe. According to the 
great philosophers of the seventeen^ 
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century, our world w;is a vast and com- 
plicated iTieciianism called into existence 
and e!abor,ited instantaneously in all Its 
parts by the creative fiat of the Deity. In 
the lasrcentiiry, iiowever, «and still more in 
the present [nineteentlij century, the pro* 
gressof chemistry, the doclrineof the inter- 
change and indestructibility of forces, and 
the discoveries of geology, have greatly 
altered this conception. Without eiitering 
into such questions as that of the muta- 
bility of species, which is still pending, 
and which the present writer would be 
altogether incompetent to discuss, it will 
be admitted that in at least a large pro- 
portion of the departments of science the 
notion of constant transformation, con- 
stant progress under the' influence of 
natural lawr from simple to elaborate 
forms, has become dominant. The world 
■itself, there is much reason to believe, 
was once merely a vapour, which was 
gradually condensed and consolidated, 
and its present condition represents the 
successive evolutions of countless ages. 
This conception, which exhibits the uni- 
verse rather as an organism than a 
mechanisqj, and regards the complexities 
and adaptations it displays rather as the 
results of gradual development from 
within than of an interference from with- 
out, is so novel, and at first sight so start- 
ling, that many are now shrinking from it 
with alarm, under the impression that it 
destroys the argument from design, and 
almost amounts to the negation of a 
Supreme Intelligence. But there can, I 
think, be little doubt that such fears are, 
for the most part, unfounded.* That 
matter is governed by mind, that the 
contrivances and elaborations of the 
universe are the products of intelligence, 
are propositions which are quite un- 
shaken, whether we regard these ^con- 
trivances as the results of a single 
momentary exercise of will, or of a slow, 
consistent, and regulated evolution. The 
proofs of a pervading and developing in- 
telligence and the proofs of a co-ordinating 
and combining intelligence, are both un- 
touched, nor can any conceivable pro- 
gress of science in this direction destroy 
them. If the famous suggestion, that all 
animal and vegetable life is produced by 
a natural process of evolution from a 
single vital germ, were a demonstrated 
truth, we should still be able to point to 

I See ' tlbe remarks on tlie consistence of morpbo- 
loffical conceptions with the doctrine of final causes in 
WbeweU’s History of Scientific Ideas. 


the evidences of intelligence displayed in 
the measured and progress! vt di 2 \c*lwn- 
meot, in those exquisite forms so iJil- 
ferent from what blind chance could 
produce, and in the manifest adaptaiion 
surro'unding circurnsiances to tfie 
living creature, and of the living creature 
to surrounding circumstances. The argu- 
ment from design would indeed bo 
changed ; it would require 1/3 be stated in 
a new form, but it w’ould be fully as 
cogent as before, indeed it is, perhaps, 
not too much to S'ay, that the more fully 
this conception of universal evolution is 
grasped., the more firmly a scienfific 
doctrine of Providence will be established, 
and the stronger will be the pfcsuinpiiori 
of a future progress. 

The effects of this process wdiich 
physical science is now undergoing are 
manifested very clearly in the adjacent 
field of history, in wfoat may be termed 
the morphological conception of opinions 
—that is to say, in the belief that there is 
a law of orderly and progressive trans- 
formation to which our speculative 
opinions are subject, and the. caus^es of 
which are to be sought in the general 
intellectual condition of society. As the 
main object of this w’hole. book is to 
illustrate the nature and progress of this 
conception, it is not necessary to dwell 
upon it at present, and I advert to it 
simply for the purpose of showing its 
connection with the discoveries of 
science. 

It will be remarked that in this, as in 
most other cases, the influence physical 
sciences have exercised over speculative 
■opinions has not been of the nature of a 
direct logical proof displacing^ an old 
belief, but rather the attracting influence 
of a new analogy. As I have already had 
occas.ion to observe, an impartial exami- 
nation of great transitions of opinions will 
show that they have usually been effected 
not by the force of direct arguments, not 
by such reasons as those which are 
alleged by controversialists and recorded 
in creeds, but by a sense of the incon- 
gruity or discordance of the old doctrines 
with other parts of our knowledge. Each 
man assimilates the different orders of his 
ideas. There must always be a certain 
, keeping or, congruity or analogy between 
them. The general measum of proba- 
bility determines belief, and it is derived 
from many departments of knowledge. 
Hence it is that ‘whenever the progress 
of enquiiy introduces a new series of 
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cntiieptiiins into pfiyskai science,^ whkli. 
rffTesimS one aHpi‘it of the relations' of 
flit' Bvp} to nian, these conceptions^ or at 
h\i'i somcihiiig like iheni, are Sf^edily 
tr iiHiVriiJ to theokxy, which represents 

li indst, however, be acknowledgjed, 
fhete are some inllaences resulting 
from physical science m^hicli are deeply 
to be deplored, for they spring neithej 
from loj^ical arguments nor from legiti- 
mate analogies, but from misconceptions 
that are profoundly im'bedded ^in our 
belief, or from fallacies into w’hich our 
minds are too easily betrayed.^ The in- 
creased evidence of "natural religion fur- 
oislieci by the innumerable marks ^of 
creatiie and co-ordinating wisdom which 
Science rct'eals, can liardly foe over- 
estimated/ nor can k be reasonably 
quest itffied that a world governed in all 
its parts hy the interactionof fixed natural 
laws impiies a hlgherdegree of designing 
skill than a chaos of fortuitous intluences 
irradiated fnira time to time by isolated 
acts of spiritual intervention. Yet still 
so generally is the idea of divine action 
restricted to that of miracle, that every 
discovery assigning strange phenomena 
their place in tee symmetry of nature has 
to many minds an irreligious appearance, 
w’hich is still further strengthened by the 
feet, that w’hile physical science acquiesces 
in the study of laws as the limit of its 
research, even scientific men sometimes 
forget that the discovery of law is not an 
adequate solution of the problem of 
causes. When all the motions of the 
heavenly bodies have been reduced to the 
dominion of gravitation, gravitation itself 
still remains an insoluble problem. Why 
it is that matter attracts matter we do 
not know— we perhaps never shall know. 
Science can throw much light upon the 
laws that preside over the development of 
life ; but what life is, and what is its 
ultimate cause, we are utterly unable to 
say. The mind of man, which can track 
the course of the comet and measure the 
velocity of light, has hitherto proved 
incapable of explaining the existence of 

Laplace, who bas doaic »ore than anyone else to 
•y&trmati&e arg-uments from probahiUty, and w1k> wiS 
certainly not be accoted of any desire to suboedinwte 
fc-Mce to tbeolog'y, states tbe argwmsmt for design 
dert^^ from tbe motion# of tJws planetary lK!Kiics in Ua« 
foiloww^ bewHderingf teems i ''“Dcs phdno- 

»^««i ftws»i extraordinaire* »e sctot poitxt das A dai 
c*i»e» /rr%MlMres. En ^wimottant an cakrul lewr 
an trouve qu'i! y a plus de dewx cents male 
milMiirds i parier contre un qu’tls ne semt point reSiet 
fa du Mmmg, U% v. c, 6. 


the minutest insect or the growrth of the 
most humble plant. In grouping pheno- 
mena, in ascertaining their sequences and 
their analogies, its achievements have 
been marvellous ; in, discovering ultimate 
causes it has absolutely failed. A.n im- 
penetrable mystery lies at the root of 
e%’ery existing thing. The first principle, 
the "dynamic force, the vivifying power, 
the efficient causes of .those successions 
’which w’e term natural laws, elude the 
utmost efforts of our research. The 
scalpel of the anatomist and the. analysis 
of the chemist are here at fault. The 
microscope, which reveals the traces of 
all-pervading, all-ordaining intelligence 
in the minutest globule, and displays a 
world of organised and living beings in a 
grain of dust, supplies no solution of the 
problem. We know nothing or next to 
nothing of the relations of mind to matter, 
either m our own persons or in the world 
that is around us ; and to suppose that 
the progress of natural science eliminates 
the conception of a first cause from crea- 
tion, by supplying natural explanations, 
is completely to ignore the sphere and 
limits to wdiich it is confined. 

!t must be acknowledged afso, that as 
the increasing sense of law appears to 
many the negation of the reality, or at all 
events of the continuity, of the divine 
action, so an increased sense of the 
multiplicity of the effects of matter not 
unfrequently leads to a negation of the 
existence of mind. The mathematician 
so often cited, who maintained that the 
soul must be extension, and the fiddler 
who vras convinced that it must be har- 
mony, are scarcely exaggerated repre- 
sentatives of the tendency manifested by 
almost everyone who is much addicted to 
a single study to explain by it all the 
phenomena oi existence. Nearly every 
science when it has first arisen has had to 
contend with two great obstacles — with 
the unreasoning incredulity of those who 
regard novelty as necessarily a synonym 
for falsehood, and with the unrestrained 
enthusiasm of those who, perceiving 
vaguely and dimly a new series of yet 
undefined discoveries opening upon man- 
kind, imagine that they will prove a 
universal solvent. It is said that when, 
after long years of obstinate disbelief, the 
reality of the great discovery of Harvey 
dawned upon the medical world, the first 
result was a school of medicine which re- 
garded man simply as an hydraulic 
machine, and found the principle of every 
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malady in imperfections of drcylatioo.*' ] 
The same history has been ccmtinually re- j 
produced. That love of syinmetr}^ which 
makes men impatient to reduce all phe- 
fiomeiia to a sini^le cause, has been the 
parent of some of the noblest discoveries, 
but it has also, by the imperfect classifi- 
cations it has produced, been one of the 
most prolific sources of human error. 
In the present dsiy, when the study of the 
laws of matter has assumed an extra- 
ordinary development, and when the rela- 
tions bet%veen the mind and the body are 
chiefly ...investigated with a primary view 
to the functions of tlie latter, it is neither 
surprising nor alarming that a strong 
movement towards materialism should be ■' 
the consequence. 

But putting aside these illegitimate 
consequences, it appears that in addition 
to the general effects of intellectual 
advancement upon theological opinions 
in enabling men more readily to conceive 
the invisible, and thus rescuing them 
from idolatry, and in enabling them to 
spiritualise and elevate their ideal, and 
thus emancipating them from anthropo- 
morphism, that particular branch of intel- 
lectual progress which is comprised under 
the name of physical science has exe#- 
cised a distinct and special influence, 
w^hich has been partly logical but more 
generally the assimilating influence of 
anaiogy’ It has displaced man’s early 
conception of the position of his world in 
the universe, and of the relation of the 
catastrophes it exhibits to his history. 
It has substituted a sense of law for a 
predisposition to the miraculous, and 
taught men to associate the Deity wuth 
the normal rather than with the abnormal. 
It has in a great degree divested calamity 
of its penal character, multiplied to an 
incalculable extent the evidences of the 
divine beneficence, and at the same time 
fostered a notion of ordered growth 
wrhich has extended from the world of 
matter to the world of mind. 

These have been its chief effects upon 
belief. It has also exercised a consider- 
able influence upon the systems of Bibli- 
cal interpretation by which that belief is 
expressed. The first great impulse to 
rationalistic Biblical criticism was prob- 
ably given by the antagonism that was 
manifested .betw^n the discovery of 
Galileo and Scripture as it was- inter- ■; 
preted by the host of theologians who 

< Lemome. Le ViiaiisTTU dt Stahif p. .&. 


[ argued after the fashion ?'4' 
j Mew facts were discovered and ffierefbre 
a new system of interpret a I ion re- 
quired, and men began to apply th(?ir 
critical powers to the sacred writing-, for 
the purpose of bringing them into 
formity with opinions that had been 
arrived at independently by the reason. 
Each new^ discovery of science that bore 
upon an5^ Scriptural question, each new 
order of tendencies evoked by the advance 
of civilisation, produced a repetition of the 
same process. 

Probably the earliest very elaborate 
example of this kind of interpretation was 
furnished by a French Protestant, named 
La Peyr^re, in a book which was pub- 
lished in 1655.* The author, who fully 
admitted thoughheendeai^oured to restrict 
the sphere of the miraculous, had been 
struck by some difficulties connected with 
the ordinary doctrine of Original ^ Sin, 
and by some points in wdiich science 
seemed to clash with the assertions of the 
Old Testament ; and he endeavoured to 
meet them by altogether isolating the 
Biblical history from the general current 
of human affairs. Adam, he maintained, 
was not the father of the human race but 
simply the progenitor of the Jews, and 
the whole antediluvian history is only 
that of a single people. Thus ^the 
antiquity which the Eastern nations 
claimed might be admitted, and the prin- 
cipal difficulties attending the Deluge 
were dissolved. It w^as altogether a 
mistake to suppose that death and sick- 
ness and suffering were the consequences 
of the transgression. Adam had by this 
act simply ■ incurred spiritual penalties, 
which descended upon ■ the Jew^s. “ In 
the day thou eatest thou shall die ” could 
not have been meant literally, because it 
was not literally fulfilled ; nor can the 
cur^ upon the serpent, because motion 
of the serpent along the ground is pre- 
cisely that which its conformation implies. 
The existence of men wdio w'ere not of 
the family of Adam is shadowed ob-' 
scurely in many passages, but appears 
decisively in the history of Cain, who 
feared to wander forth lest men should 
kill him, and who built a city at a time 
when, according to the common view, he 
■ was almost alone in the world.® Theming- 

. * Theiaiog’icum ex Prm-Adamtiarum. 

thesis pars i. Tlic second part never appeared. 

» Some, of La V&yxhrt'z on this point are 

curioimiy far-fetched. Thus Iwe asks why Abel should 
have kept sheep if there were no robbers to be feardd,^ 
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rtf the 4 iod *irid the dayghtersof 

men rifmn^ the interniarria^e between 
lh'ef’' 4 .o r;ia?*s. The Delyge is an ahso** 
hife iinpfK’-ihilily it regarded as universal, 
huf ris'^t at all .^urpriditg if regarded as 
4 panial inundation. 

Pona'idirig to the history of a later 
perbtl^ Ui f\‘yrerc in the first place 
denks the Mosaic authorship of the 
IViitateuclL Ti defence of this position 
he urges the acc.oant of the death of 
Moses, and he a^nlidpates several of those 
iiiinute erltkisfiis which in our own day 
have acquired so great a prominence. The 
phrase ** These are the words w’hicli 
Moses spake heyond Jordan,” the notice 
of the city which is called ^^Jair to the 
present day,” the iron bedstead of Og 
still shown in Rabbatli, the difficulties 
alxH.It the continent of the Idumeans, and 
a few of her passages, seem to show that 
the coinpilatioii of these b^oks was long 
poskTior to the time of Moses, while 
certain signs of chronttlogical confusion- 
W'Isich they evince render it probable that 
tfiey arc not homogeneous, but are ■ 
kerned by the fusion of several distinct 
dt>cuments. It should be observed, too, 
that they employ a language of metaphor 
and of hyperbole which has occasionally 
Ijivtm rise to misapprehensions, special 
instanres of providential guidance being 
interpreted as absolute miracles. Thus, 
for example, the wool of the Jewish flocks 
was quite sufficient to furnish materials 
for clothing in the desert ; and the asser- 
t,ion that the clothes of the Jews w^xed 
not oM is simply an emphatic expression 
of that extraordinary providence which 
preserved them from all want for forty 
years in the wdlderness. At the same 
time, La Peyr^re does not deny that the 
Jewish history is full of miracles, but he 
maintains very strongly that these were 
only local, and that the general course of 
the universe was never disturbed to effect 
them. The prolongation of the day at 
tlie command of Joshua was not pro- 
duced by any alteration in the course of 
the cartli or sun, but w’'as simply an 
atmospheric phenomenon such as is . 
sometimes exhibited In the Arctic regions. . 

anJ wtiere Cain g-ot the weapfw with which he killed 
hi* brother. The exi^tejjce of a race of men not 
<i«»»ded from AUaia waa wy strcaiioosiy main- 
taiort, toward* the dose of the last |ei«htee»th} century, 
by Art occ^atrk: memljer of the IriAh l%rliaiiictit, named 
DoWbi, k a very mrmm hook calkd 4 SJ^ View 
It has aka been advocated in America, 
wt» a vkw to the defence of mgr 0 tlavary. Mr. 
iMw tkwht there wa* a face rgstiltirtg' mm an 
ktnff«« m Mv# with the Devil 


The darkness at the cruatixion w^as also 
local ; the retrogression of the shadow on 
the sundial in the reign of Hezekiah did 
not result from a disturbance of the order 
of the heavenly bodies; the light that 
stood over the cradle of Christ was a 
meteor, for a star could not possibly mark 
out wdth precision a ho-ose. 

The author of this curious book soon 
after Its publication became a Roman 
Githolic, and in consequence recanted 
his opinions ; but the school of Biblical 
interpretation of which he was perhaps 
the first founder continues actively to the 
present day. To trace its history in detail 
does not fall wdthin the plan of the present 
w^ork. It will be sufficient to say that 
there are two natural theories^ by which 
men have endeavoured to explain the rise 
of religions, and^ that -each of these 
theories has in particular ages or countries 
or conditions of thought exercised a 
supreme ascendency.* The first method, 
wdiich attributes religions to special and 
isolated causes, found its principal ancient 
representative in Euhemerus, who main- 
tained that the pagan gods were origi- 
nally illustrious kings, deified after death 
either by the spontaneous reverence of 
the people or by the cunning of the 
rulers,® and whose work, being trans- 
lated by Ennius, is said to have contri- 
buted largely to that diffusion of scepticism 
in Rome which preceded the rise of 
Christianity, To this class of criticism 
belong also all attempts to explain 
miracles by imposture, or by optical 
delusions, or by the misconception of some 
natural phenomenon, or by any other 
isolated circumstance. The other method, 
which is called mythical, and which was 
adopted among the ancients by the 
Pythagoreans, the Neo-Platonists, and 
the Gnostics, regards different dogmatic 
systems as embodying religious senti- 
ments or great moral conceptions that 
are generally diffused among mankind, 
or as giving a palpable and (so to speak) 
material form to the aspirations of the 
societies in which they spring up. Thus, 
while fully admitting that special circum- 
stances have an important influence over 
the rise of opinions, the interpreters of 
this school seek the true efficient cause in 
the general intellectual atmosphere that 
is prevalent. They do not pretend to 

* See Denis, des Tddes morales dans V AttHquiU, 

* Locke, in his Treaiim m. Government^ adopts very 
fully the theory of Euhemerus about the origin of the 

pagan divinities. 
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explain in detail how different miracles 
came to he believed* but they assert that 
in a certain intellectual condition pheno* 
iiiena which arc deemed miractilous will 
alw’ays appear* and that the general 
character of those phenomena will he 
determined by the prevailing predisposi- 
tion. The first of these schools of inter- 
pretation was general in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and has been 
especially favoured by nations like the 
ancient Romans, or like the modern 
English and French, who are distin- 
guished for a love of precise and definite 
conclusions ; while the second has been 
most prominent in the present [nineteenth] 
■century, and in Germany. 

It must, however, be admitted that the 
energy displayed in framing natural ex- 
planations of miraculous phenomena 
bears no proportion to that which has 
been exhibited in a criticism that is 
purely disintegrating and destructive. 
Spinoza, whose profound knowledge not 
only of the Hebrew language, but also of 
Rabbinical traditions and of Jewish modes 
of thought and expression, made him 
peculiarly competent for the task, set the 
example^ in his Traciatm Theologico^ 
PoIitictiSy^ and Germany soon after 
plunged with great energy into the same 
career. But the fact which must, I think, 
especially strike the impartial observer is 
that these criticisms, in at least the great 
majority of cases, are carried on with a 
scarcely disguised purpose of wresting 
the Bible into conformity with notions 
that have been independently formed. 
The two writers who have done most to 
supply the principles of the movement are 
Lessing and Kant. The first emphati- 
cally asserts that no doctrine should be 
accepted as part of Scripture which is not 
in accordance, with “ reason,” ^n expres- 
sion which in the writings of modern 
German critics may be not unfairly re- 
garded as equivalent to the general scope 
and tendency of modern thought,® The 

I S|n,nO'Za was. as far as I know, tEe first writer wfeo 
dwelt much on the possible or probable falsification of 
some portions of the Old Testament by the insertion 
of wrong* vowel-jpoints, a subject which was a few 
3^ears since investigated in a work on Hebrew Jnier- 
^iaiionsy by Dr. Wall, of Dublin University, Some 
of the remarks of Spinoza about the Jewish habit of 
speaking: of the suggestions of their own minds as 
inspiratKjn are still worth reading, but with these 
exceptions the value of the^ Tractatus Th^ohstco- 
Politicus seems to me to be chiefly historicaL 

» See, on Lessing’s views, a clear statement in 
Amand Sainte’s Hist, critique du RaiionaUsme en 
Ailemagm. Strauss, in the Introduction to his Ufe 
of Jesust gives a vivid sketch of the progress of 
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doctrine of Kant i*^ Mill rnuri cxplii st 
According to liiiii/ every do^iTuitic 
system, or, as lie expresses it* c^.very 
“ecclesiastical belief,” sli out d be regarded 
as the vehicle or envelope of “pure leli’- 
gion,” or, in other m'ords, of those modes 
of feeling which constitute natural reli- 
gion. The ecclesiastical belief is ncce.'*- 
sary, because most men are unable to 
accept a purely moral belief unless it is, 
as it were, materialised and embodied by 
grosser conceptions. But the ecclesias- 
tical belief being entirely subordinate to 
pure religion, it followed that it should 
be interpreted simply with a view to the 
latter^ — that is to say, all doctrines and all 
passages of Scripture should be regarded 
as intended to convey some moral lesson, 
and no interpretation, how^ever natural* 
should be accepted as correct which 
collides wnth our sense of right. 

The statement of this doctrine of Kant 
may remind the reader that in tracing tlie 
laws of the religious progress of societies 
I have hitherto dwrelt only on one aspect 
of the subject I have examined several 
important intellectual agencies which 
have effected intellectual changes, but 
have as yet altogether omitted the laws of 
moral development In endeavouring to 
supply this omission, we are at first met 
by a school which admits, indeed, that 
the true essence of all religion is moral, 
but at the same time denies that there 
can be in this respect any principle of 
progress. Nothing, it is said, is so 
immutable as morals. The diference 
between right and wrong was alw^ays 
known, and on this subject our concep- 
tions can never be enlarged. But if m 
the term moral be included not simply 
the broad difference between acts which 
are positively virtuous and those which 
are positively vicious, but also the prevail- 
ing ideal or standard of excellence, it is 
quite certain that morals exhibit as con- 
stant a progress' as' intellect, and it is 
probable that this progress has exercised 
as important an influence upon society. 
It is one of the most familiar facts that 
there are certain virtues that are higher 
than others, and that many of these 
belong exclusively to a highly developed 
civilisation.® Thus, that the love of truth 

German Rationalism, and the manner in which he there 
treats the subject of miracles illustrates very clearly 
the ^ wide use made of the term ^‘reason" in German 
■criticism. 

* See his Religim wUHn the Limits of the Reason^ 

* This fact has been well noticed in some of the 
writings of ArchfaislK^ Whately. 
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ifw'i virluf Is wliidi, Mated 

si in ply, lhi\e Ixren probably ac- 

M fits d With rqual al.i^ fity in any agt% but 
ri-tntJiie the extent to wlikii it is 
f.vilisfj we fmtl a profoiiod difference. 
\\‘i* ii!iJ that in an early |K?rM5 while all 
the urnit ^01* an um ompromising partisan 
are coi'ili illy recoil nised, the higher virtue, 
iihis-h hiiitK intn through a love of coil- 
s' efii|iiify to endca%‘our to pursue 

an edcclir course when party smd sec- 
tarian pa^duiH rage fiercely around them,, 
is not only entirely unappreciated, but is 
almost impossible; that it is even now^ 
only recognised by a ver}’few who occupy 
the eiiiineiiccs of thought ; and that it 
must therefore be recognised by the 
multitude in proportion as t.liey approach 
the condilioii of those few. Thus, the 
pursuit of virtue fur its own sake is un- 
doidHC'dly a, higher excellence than the 
piirsiiii of uriue fur the sake of attaining 
reward or avoiding punisliment ; yet the 
liutiijfi uf disinterested virtue belongs 
almost exiJusively to the higher ranks of 
the mohl civilised ages, and ^exactly in 
propofiion as we de^k:end in the intellectual 
scale is it necessary to elaborate the 
system of rewards and punishments. 

* ilumanity again, in theory, appe^s to 
be an unchangeable virtue, but if we 
examine its applications we find it con- 
stantly changing. Bull-baiting and bear- 
baiting and coctfighting, and countless 
amusements of a similar kind, were once 
the favourite pastimes of Europe, were 
pursued by £|ll classes even the most 
refined and the most humane, and were 
universally regarded as perfectly legiti- 
mate.* Men of the most distinguished 
excellence are known to have delighted 
ill them. Had anyone challenged them 
as barbarous, his sentiments ’would have 
been regarded not simply as absurd, but 
as incomprehensible. There was, no 
doubt, no controversy upon the subject.® 

’ For a ftill of tlie extent to wixich these aasase- 

were carried on and diversified in England, see 
Hirutt's S^or^s JPa^imes pf the Bn^Hsk People, ■ 
Sir Thomas More wa* accustomed to boast erf his skill 
in throwing the **cock stele**; and, to the -eery last, 
bull-baiting’ was drfended ■warmly by Canningr, and 
with an almcwst passionate earnestness by Windham. 

» As l^Iacaukiy, with characteristic antithesis, says : — ■ 
** If the Puritans suppressed httll-haitingr, it was not 
because it gave pain to the buH, but b^ause it gave 
pleasure hj the spectators,** The jongr unsuccessful 
warfare waged by the Popes ag'ainst Spanish bull- 
fonTi«» a very curkiu* episode pn ecstewiastical 
hirtory ; but itsi oris'in » to be foaod in the nunsbea* trf | 
men who had been killed. An old theolc^ian meataons ; 
that, in the town of Concha, a Iwll^that had killed »<wen I 
gneia became the abject of the highett r»?vfsr<»ce, and .j 
the pecipk were w gratifiad that a painting: rnqpresent- ' 


Gradually, fiowcver, by the silent p.res- 
sure of civilisation, a. profound change 
' passed over public opinion, .It was 
effected, not by any increase^ of know- 
ledge or by any process of definite reason- 
.ing, but simply by the gradual e.levation 
of the ra.oral standard. Amusements that 
were once universal passed from the 
women to tlie men, from the upper to 
the lower classes, from the virtuous to 
the vicious, till at last the Legislature 
interposed to suppress them., and a thrill 
of indignation is felt whenever it is dis- 
co%wed that any of them have been prac- 
tised. The history of the abolition; of 
torture, the history of punishments, the 
history of the treatment of the conquered 
in war, the .history of slavery — all present 
us with examples of practices which in 
one age were accepted as perfectly right 
and natural, and which in another 
age w’ere repudiated as palpably and 
atrociously inhuman. In each case the 
change was effected much less by any 
intellectual process than by a certain 
quickening of the emotions, and conse- 
quently of the moral judgments ; and if 
in any country we find practices at all re- 
sembling those which existed iif England 
a century ago, we infer with certainty 
that that country has not received the full 
amount of civilisation. The code of 
honour which first represents and after- 
wards reacts upon the moral standard of 
each age is profoundly different. The 

ing the achievement was immediately executed for the 
public square (Coocina, Zk Spectaetdis^ p. 283). The 
writers who denounced Spanish bull-fightins: contrasted 
it s|»rially with that 01 Italy, in which the bull was 
bound by a rope, and which was therefore innocent 
{/Nd. p. 285). ^ Bull-fightinjjr was prohibited under pain 
of excommunication by rius V., in 1567. In 1575, 
Gregory XIIl. removed the prohibition except as 
regards ecclesiastics, who were still forbidden to fre- 
quent bull-fights, and as regards festal days, on which 
they were not to be celebrated. Some Spanish toeo- 
logians having agitated much on this subject, Sixtus 
V., in 1586, confirmed the preceding bull. At last, in 
15^, Clement VII.I., moved by the remonstrance of the 
Spanish king and__ the discontent of the Spanish peopje, 
removed all prohibitions (in Spain) except those which 
rested, on the monks, only enjoining, caution. At 
present bull-fights are usually performed on festal 
days,^and form part of most great religious festivals, ■ 
especially those in honour or the Virgin!, On. this 
curious suWeet full details are given in Thesauro, 
/)e Ptmts Becleslm/iczs (Rom.se, 1640), a.nd inCortema, 
De Sp^ctaculh (Romae, 1752). Among the Spanish 
opponents of _ bull -fighting was , the great Jesuit 
Mariana. It is curmus enough' ' toat ,■ perhaps the 
most sanguinary of all bull-fights was in the Coliseum 
of Rome, in 1333, when the Roman nobles descended 
into the arena and eighteen were killed (Cibrario, 
Economia Politica^ vol. i. pp. ; but the Pope 

was then at Avignon. Michelet has noticed that while 
bull-fighting was long extremely popular in Rome, the 
Romagna, ami Spolcto, it never took, root in Naples, 
notwithstanding the long domination of the Spaniards, 
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whftlc type i4 virtue in a rutle m^arlike 
people is disiinct fn:>ni that of a refined 
and peacefui pi.*opk% and the character 
which the latter would admire the former 
would despise. So true is this, that each 
successive stratum of civilisation brings 
with it a distinctive variation of ^he moral 
type. In the w'ords of an illustrious his- 
torian, if the ,ardii:eologist can determine 
the date of a inoiiument by the form of 
its capital, with much ^greater certainty 
can the psychological historian assign to 
a specific period a moral fact, a pre- 
dominating passion, or a mode of 
thought, and can pronounce it to have 
been impossible in the ages that preceded 
or that followed. In the chronology of 
art the same forms have sometimes been 
reproduced, but in the moral life such a 
recurrence is impossible : its conceptions 
are fixed in their eternal place in the 
fatality of 

There is, how^ever, one striking ex- 
ception to this law in the occasional ap- 
pearance of a phenomenon which may be 
termed moral genius. There arise from 
time to time men who bear to the moral 
condition of their age much the same 
relations as men of genius bear to its in- 
tellectual condition. They anticipate the 
moral standard of a later age, cast 
abroad conceptions of disinterested virtue, 
of philanthropy, or of self-denial that 
seem to bear no relation to the spirit of 
their time, inculcate duties and suggest 
motives of action that appear to most 
men altogether chimerical. Yet the 
magnetism of their perfections tells 
powerfully upon their contemporaries. 
An enthusiasm is kindled, a group of 
adherents is formed, and many are eman- 
cipated from the moral condition of their 
age. Yet the full effects of such a move- 
ment are but transient. The first enthu- 
siasm dies away, surrounding circum- 
stances resume their ascendency, the pure 
faith is materialised, encrusted with con- 
ceptions that are alien to its nature, dis- 
located, and distorted till its first features 
have almost disappeared. The moral 
teaching, being unsuited to the time, 
becomes inoperative until its appropriate 
civilisation has dawned, or at most it 
faintly and imperfectly filters through an 
accumulation of dogmas, and thus accele- 
rates in some measure the arrival of the 
condition it requires. 

From the foregoing considerations it is 

* "Miclielet. 


not difficult to 3 filer thi; rtiutien^ ^4 . 4 , 
matic systems to moral principles. In ..i 
semi-barbarous period, when the ?r.. 'inl 
faculty or the Beiise of right is fir iwo 
W’eak to be a guide of conduct, dihgioaric; 
systems interpose and supply men willi 
motives of action that are suited to llieir 
condition, and are sufficient to sii stain 
among them a rectitude of conduct that 
would otherwise be unknown. But the 
formation of a moral philosophy is usually 
the first step of the decadence of religion^. 
Theology, then ceasing to be the groond- 
wwk of morals, sinks into a secondary 
position, and the main source of its power 
IS destroyed. In the religions of Greece 
and Rome this separation between the 
tw'o parts of religious systems was carried 
so far that the inculcation of rooralit}' at 
last devolved avowedly and exclusively 
upon the philosophers, while the priests 
were wdioily occupied with soothsaying 
and expiations. 

In the next place, any historical faith, 
as it is interpreted by lallible men, will 
contain some legends or doctrines that 
are contraiy^ to our sense of right. For 
our^ highest conception of the Deity is 
moral excellence, and consequently men 
always embody their standard of per- 
fection in their religious doctrines ; and 
as that standard is at first extremely im- 
perfect and confused, the early doctrines 
wall exhibit a corresponding imperfection. 
These doctrines being stereotyped in re- 
ceived formularies, for a time seriously 
obstruct the moral development of society, 
but at last the opposition to them becomes 
so strong that they must give way : they 
are then either violently subverted or per- 
mitted to become gradually obsolete. 

■ There is but one example of a religion 
which is not necessarily subverted by 
civilisation, and that example is Chris- 
tianity.. In all other cases the decay of 
dogmatic conceptions is tantamount to a 
complete annihilation of the^ religion,- for 
although there majf be imperishable, 
elements of moral tTUth mingled with 
those conceptions, they have nothing dis- 
tinctive -or peculiar. The moral truths 
coalesce with new systems, the men wlio 
uttered them take their place with many 
others in the great pantheon of history, 
and the religion having discharged its 
functions is spent and withered. ^But the 
great characteristic of Christianity, and 
the great moral proof of its divinity, is 
that it has been the main source ol the 
moral development of Europe, and that it 
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liaf clij>i.lia.r^ed this olFice not m niych by 
the inculcation of a system of ethics* how- 
t‘v‘er pyre, as by the assimilating and 
atiractive inlliience of a pw^rfect ideal. The 
ir.oK'iI progress of mankind can never 
4,ease to 'be distinctively and ^intensely 
as long as it consists of a 
gradual approximation to the character 
of the Christian Founder. ' There is, 
iiiileed, nolliing more ’wonderful in the 
history of the human, race, than the way 
in which that Ideal has traversed the 
lapse of ages, acquiring a new strength 
and beauty rn’ilh each advance of civilisa- 
tion, and infusing its beneticent influence 
every sphere of 'thought and action. 
At first men sought to grasp by minute 
dogmatic definitions the divinity they felt 
The controversies of the Homoousians or 
Mosiopiiysites or Nestorians or Patri- 
passians, and many others w^hose very 
names now sound strange and remote, 
ifieii tilled the Church. Then came the 
pt*riod of visible representations. The 
haridkcTcliief of Veronica, the portrait of 
Edessa, the crucifix of Nicodemus, the 
paintings of St Luke,* the image traced 
by an angers hand, which is still venerated 
at the Lateran, the countless visions nar- 
rated by the saints, show the eagerness 
with wiiich men sought to realise as a 
palpable and living im^age their ideal. 
Tins age was followed by that of his- 
torical evidences, the age of -Sebonde and 
his followers. Yet more and more with 
advancing years, the moral ideal stood 
out from all dogmatic conceptions, and it 
is no exaggeration to say, that at no 
foniser period was it so powerful, or so 
universally acknowledged, as at present 
lliis is a phenomenon altogether unique 
in history ; and to those who recognise 
in the highest tyf« of excellence the 
h^hest revelation of the Peity, its impor- 
tance is too manifest to be overlooked.. 

trust the reader will pardon the 
tedious length to which this examination,, 
which 1 would gladly have abrid|fed, has 
extended. For the history of rationalism 
is quite as much a history of moral as of 
inteltectual development, and any con- 
cepiian of it that ignores the former 


» As Lams and Ijiaii Iiave islaown, this kjgretui prdb- 
aMy r«ulttti from a ccwfauaem o£ mmm ; a Fkwr^atine 
mmh named Lutca, erf tli« ekvwstii ceatary, being, 
iJtere m rta.uM to tlie cydf author trf tm 

by St. l^ukc/’ Tbey are siofe, however, ail 
msm band, or of exactly tlie same are, though 
evKtoatif cofaed fram_ the gaaie type. Odbers think 
twsy M0 Byaantine pictures hrougal; to Italy during 
^ lliBi® id tb# l0»aast« aod of t»e 


must necessa.rily be in.util.ated and false. 
Nothi.ng, too', can, as I conceive, be more 
erroneous or superficial than the reason- 
ings of those who maintain that the mora.l 
element of Christianity has in it nothing 
distinctive or peculiar. ^The method of 
this school, of m'hich Bolingbroke may be 
regarded as the type, is to collect from 
the writings of different heathen writers 
certain isolated passages embodying, 
precepts that w^ere inculcate.d by Chris- 
tianity ; a.nd w^hen the collection had be- 
come very large, the task was supposed 
to be accomplished. But the true origi- 
nality of a system of moral teaching, 
depends not so much upon the elements' ' 
of ivhich it is composed, as upon the 
manner in which they are fused into a, 
symmetrical whole, upon the proportionate, 
value that is attached to different qualities, 
or, to state the same thing by a single 
word, upon the type of character that is 
formed. Now it is quite certain that the 
Christian type differs not only in degree, 
but in kind, from the Pagan one. 

In applying the foregoing principles td 
the history of Christian transformations, 
w^e should naturally expect th^ee distinct 
classes of change. The first is the gradual 
evanescence of doctrines that clash with 
our moral sense. The second is the 
decline of the influence of those cere- 
monies, or purely speculative doctrines, 
which, without being opposed to con- 
science, are at least wholly beyond its 
sphere. The third is the substitution of 
the sense of right for the fear of punish- 
ment as the main motive to virtue. 

I reserve the consideration of the first 
of these three changes for the ensuing 
chapter, in which I shall examine the 
causes of religious persecution, and shall 
endeavour to trace the history of a long 
series of moral anomalies in speculation 
which prepared the way for that great 
moral anomaly in practice. The second 
change is so evident, that it is not neces- 
sary to dwell upon it. No candid person 
who is acquainted with history^ can fail 
to perceive the difference between the 
amount of reverence bestowed in the 
present day, by the great majority of 
men, upon mere speculative doctrines or 
ritualistic observances, and that which 
was once general. If we examine the 
Church in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
we find it almost exclusively occupied 
with minute questions concerning the 
manner of the co-existence of the two 
natures in Christ If we examine it in 
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the middle rit^cs, we find it absorbed in. 
ritualiwm and pilf^rimages. If %ve examine 
it at the Reformation, we find it just 
emerging beneath the pressure of civilisa- 
tion from this condition ; yet still the 
main speculative test was the doctrine 
concerning the Sacrament, w-hicli had no 
relatioin to morals ; and the main practical 
test, on the Continent at least, was the 
eating of meat on Fridays.* In the present 
day, with the great body of laymen, such 
matters appear simply puerile, because 
they have no relation to morals. 

The third change is one which requires 
more attention, for it involves the history 
of religious terrorism — history of the 
deepest but most painful interest to all 
who study the intellectual and moral 
progress of Europe, 

It would be difficult, and perhaps not 
altogether desirable, to attain in the 
present day to any realised conception of 
the doctrine of future punishment as it was 
taught by the early Fathers, and elabor- 
ated and developed by the mediaeval 
priests. That doctrine has now been 
thrown so much into the background, it 
has bee;^ so modified and softened and 
explained away, that it scarcely retains 
a shadow of its ancient repulsiveness. It 
is sufficient to say that it ivas generally 
maintained that eternal damnation ivas 
the lot which the Almighty had reserved 
for an immense proportion of his creatures; 
and that that damnation consisted not 
simply of the privation of certain extra- 

* In France especially tbe persecution on this ground 
was frightfui Thus, Bodin telb us that in 1539 the 
magistrates of Angers burnt alive those who were 
proved to have eaten meat on Friday if they remained 
impenitent, and hung them if they repented. {Dimon, 
des Sorciers, p. 216.) In England the subject was 
regarded^in a very peculiar light Partly because 
Anglicanism dung closely to the Fathers, and partly 
because England was a maritime country, fasting was 
not only encouraged, but strictly enjoined ; and ajong 
seri.es of laws and proclamations were accordingly 
issu^ between 1348 and the Restoration, enjoining 
abstinence on Wednesdays and Fridays, and through- 
out Lent ; “ considering that due and g<^iy abstinence 
is a mean to virtue, and to subdue men^ bodies of 
their .souls and spirits ; and considering, also, es^cia.£ht 
that fishers, and men using the trade of fishing in the 
seav may thereby^ the rather be set on work." a list 

of these laws^Jn Hallam's Const Mist vol. i,- A 
hom.ily also enjoins fasting on the same complex 
ground. There are some very good remarks on the 
tendency of theologians to condemn more severely 
error than immorality, and in condemning different 
errors to dwell most severely on those which are purely 
speculative, in Bayle, Pens^es diverse^ cxdx. ^ He 
"says':.‘*Si un docteurde Sorbonne avoit .la hardiesse 
de chanceler tant soit peu sur le mystore de Flncama- 

tion il couroit risque du feu de la Grfve; maiss’ii 

se contentoit d'avancerquelques propositions de morale 
rellch^e, comme le fameux Escobar, on se contenteroit 
de dire que cela n’est pas bien, et peut-sStre on vecrdt 
la censure de son livre.’* 


Ill 


ordinarv blessings, but also of llie eoJar- 
ance of the most excnicialing 
Perhaps the most acoie pain tlie luiman 
foody can undergo is that of fire ; and lids, 
the early Fathers assure us, is the eternal 
destiny of the mass of mankind* Tlie 
doctrine was stated with the utmost 
literalism and precision. !n the two first 
apologies for the Christian faith it w^as 
distinctly asserted. Philosaphy, it was 
said, had sometimes enabled men to look 
with contempt upon torments, as upon a 
transient evil ; but Clsristianity presented 
a prospect before which the stoutest heart 
must quail, for its punishments were as 
eternal as they were excruciating.* 
Origen, it is true, and his disciple 
Gregory of Nyssa., in a somewhat hesi- 
tating manner, diverged from the prevail- 
ing opinion, and strongly inclined to a 
figurative interpretation, and. to the Ixdief 
in the ultimate salvation of all but they 
were alone in their op.inioii. With these 
two exceptions, all the Fathers proclaimed 
the eternity of torments, and all defined 
those torments as the action of a literal 
fire upon a sensitive body.^ Wlien the 
pagans argued that a body could not 
remain' for ever unconsumed in a material 
flame, they -were answered by the analo- 
gies of the salamander, the asbestos, and 
the volcano ; and by appeals to the 
Divine Omnipotence, which was sup- 
posed to be continually exerted to prolong 
the tortures of the dead.** 

We may be quite sure that neither in 
the early Church, nor in any other period, 

» *‘Sic et Epicurus omuem cnudatum doloremque 
t^pretiat modicum quidcm ccmtemptibi.lem pronun- 
tlando magnum veto non diuturnum. Eni.mv.ero 110a 
qui sub Deo omnium speculatore dlspun^imur, qtiique 
aeternam ab eo pce.nam provideraus merit© ^soli .inno* 
centise ocxurrimus et pro scientise plenitudine _^et pro 
magnitudine cruoatus non diuturni varu.m scmpite.mi.‘' 
(Tertu Ilian, Apoi. cap. xlv.) 

®_^Tbe opinions of this last Father on the subject, 
which are very little known, are .dea.rl>' stated in that 
learnedi book, Dallaeus, De Potnis et Saiisfariimikus 
(Amsterdam, 1649), lib. iv. c.^ 7. For Ongen’s wei- 
jbaown opinions,, see ibid, lib. iv. c. 6. ^ ^ ^ ■ .^. 

3 A long chain of quotations establishing this will be 
found in Swin^n, On the Fire of Hell (London, 17*7) ; 
and in Horberry’s Enquiry concerning Ftdure PunisA” 
meni (London, 1744). 

4 S<M the long argument based on tbese^ grounds in 
SL Aug. De Cvo, Dei% lib. xxi, ca r-g. Minutius Fdix 
treats the same subject in a somewhat ferooows 
passage: *‘Ipse rex Jupiter per torrentes ripas et 
atram voraginem Jurat religiose: destinatam enim 
sibi cum suxs cultonbus pceoam p.r»do3S pcrhorrescit .; 
nec tormentis a.ut modus ullus aut terminus. Illic 
sapiens xgms membra urit et" refiat: carpit et nutrit 
sicut i|rn< 5 « fulminum coroora tangunt nec absumunt : 
sicut ignes ^Etnae et Vesuvii et ardcntiwm ubique 
terrarum flagrant mx erogantur: ita poenale iliud 
inceodium non darimk ardetttixim pascitur sed inex.e«a 
coBporum Jaceratione aatritwr,” (Octavim, cap. xxxv.) 
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mvas tfii^ ikvtrine univer!^illy realised. 
Thf.-re h^h! have be-tm thousancis. who, 
brliin’ing. or at lea^it professing, that there 
w»H no s.'ihation except in ilia Church, 
arki that to be excluded from salvation 
meant to he frecipitaled into an abyss of 
fiinies, looked back neverilieless to the 
memory of a pagan mother, who had^ ^ 
pa>“»eJ away, if not w’ith a feeling^ of i 
vague liope, at least without the ptdg- ' 
nancy of despair. There must have been 
thousands who, though they w^ould per- 
haps have admitted with a Father that the 
noblest actions of the heathen were but 
‘Splendid vices,’* read nevertheless the 
pages of the great historians of their 
country with emotions that were very 
liftle in conformity with such a theory. 
Nor, it may be added, were these persons 
ihme whose moral perceptions- had been 
least de\ eloped by contemplating the 
gentle and tolerant character of the 
Chrisiiiin Founder. Yet still the doctrine 
was stamped upon the theology of the 
age, and, though it had not yet been 
introduced into art, it was realised to a 
degree which we at least can never re- 
produce ; for if was taught in the midst 
of persecution and conflict, and it flashed 
upon the mind with all the vividness of 
novelty. Judaism had had' nothing like 
it. It seems now to be generally ad- 
mitted that the doctrine of a future life, 
which is ofUfO spoken of as a central con- 
ception of religion, was not included in 
the Levitical revelation, or at least was so 
faintly i nil mated that the people were 
unable to perceive it.* During the cap- 
tivity, indeed, the Jews obtained from 
their masters some notions on the subject, 
but even tliese were very vague, and the 
Saddiicees, who rejected the new doctrine 
as an innovation, were entirely uncon- 
demned. Indeed, it is probable that the 
ciiosen |»ople had less clear and correct 

^ y Tbk f*,’t bad Wen naljced by several early EngUsb 
divinm f Barrow arid jBerkeley amongr tbe number).; I«it 
it wui brought into e»p«rial relief by Warburton, who, 
m m well known, in W» JJwine phased a 

curiiius argument in fa¥o«r of the divine orig^in of the 
Levitical relijgion upon the fact that it c«>ntained no ^ 
revriatioa ot a future world. Archbishop W'hately, ! 

strongly tjxk «p the view of Warburton con- 
reniOTg the fact, lias, la aae of his Esm^s on, 
Picuimritks of fAr Ckrwimn applied i-t very ; 

shiltMUy to establishiei^ divine origin, not indeed of I 
J udaiain, but of Christianity, because Cbristiaaity does ^ 
contam a revelation of the future worW. Both these ; 
writers cootend that tise well-known passage in Job ^ 
doswi not refer to the resurrection. The swhjeet has i 
been dwelt on from another pcant of view by Chubb, ’ 
Voltaire, Stmaw, and several other writers. On the 
rrowih id the dixtrine among the Jews, »ise Madkay's 
Bmmk-pmmt uf ike Ctteeks mmd MehrewSf 
Voi, li. pix ^ 


knowledge of a future world than any 
other tolerably civilised nat.ion of antiquity. 
Among th-e early pop^ular traditions of the 
pagans, there vrere, it is true,^ some faint 
traces of a doctrine of hell, which are said 
to have been elaborated by Pythagoras/ 
and .especially by Plato, who did more 
than any other ancient' philosopher to 
develop the notion of expiation / but 
these, at the period of the rise of Chris- 
tianity, had little or no Influence upon the 
minds of men ; nor had they ever pre- 
sented the same characteristics as the 
doctrine of the Church. For among the 
pagans future torture was supposed to be 
reserved exclusively for guilt, and for 
guilt of the most extreme and exceptional 
character. It was such culprits as 
Tantalus,' or Sisyphus, or Ixion, that 
I were selected as examples, and, excepting 
i in the mysteries,3 the subject never seems 
to have been brought very prominently 
forward. It was the distinctive doctrine 
of the Christian theologians, that suffer- 
ings more excruciating than any the 
imagination could conceive were reserved 
for millions, and might be the lot of the 
most benevolent and heroic of mankind. 
That religious error was itself tTie worst 
of crimes, was before the Reformation 
the universal teaching of the Christian 
Church. Can we wonder that there were 
some who refused to regard it as an 
evangel ? 

If we pursue this painful subject into 
the middle ages, we find the conception 
of punishment by literal fire elaborated 
with fiore detail. The doctrine, too, of a 
purgatory even for the saved had grown 
up. Without examining at length the 
origin of this last tenet, it may be suffi- 
cient to say that it was a natural con- 
tinuation of the doctrine of penance ; that 
the pagan poets had had a somewhat 
similar conception, which Virgil intro- 
duced into his famous description of the 
regions of the dead ; that the Manichaeans 
looked forward to a strange process of 
purification after death / and that some 
of the Fathers appear to have held that 

* Denis, Hisloire des Idies morales dans I "A ntiqiiUi, 
tom. i. pp. i8, 19. 

* Ibid, pp. 104-106. 

3 On the place representations of Tartarus had in 
the mysteries, see Magnin, Origines du Xhidtre, 
tom, L pp. 81-84. 

4 The Manichaeans are said to have believed that the 
souls of the dead were purified in the sun ; that they 
were then borne in the moon to the angels ; and that 
tl^ pha^s of the moon were caused by the increase or 
diminution of the freight. (Beausobre, Ifisi. critique 
4 m MmnichMsme^ Icmu L pp. 343-344.) 
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at the th all men muist pass 1 

tlirougli a lire, though apparently rather 
for trial than for puritlcritiofi, as the | 
virtuous and orthodox were to pass un- | 
scatiied, while bad people and people I 
with erroneous theological opinions w’ere | 
to be bumtri Besides this, the doctrine j 
perhaps softened a little the terrorism of 
eternal punisliiiient, by diminishing the 
number of those who were to endure it ; 
though, on the other hand, it represented 
extreme suffering as reserved for almost 
all men after death. It may be added 
that its financial advantages are obvious 
and undeniable. 

There was in the ninth century one 
striking example of a ' theologian follow- 
ing in the traces of Origen, and, as far as 
I know, alone in the middle ages, main- 
taining the figurative interpretation of ' 
the fire of hell. This was John Scotus 
Erigena, a very remarkable man, who, as 
his name imports,® and as his contem- 
poraries inform us, was an Irishman, and 
who appears to have led, for the most 
part, that life of a wandering scholar for 
which his countrymen have always been 
famous. His keen wfit, his great and 
varied gSiius, and his knowledge of 
Greek, ^ soon gained him an immense 
reputation. This last acquirement was 
then extremely rare, but it had been kept 
up in the Irish monasteries some time 
after it had disappeared from the other 
seminaries of Europe. Scotus threw him- 
self with such ardour into both of the 
great systems of Greek philosophy, that 
some have regarded him principally as 
the last representative of Neo-Platonism, 
and others as the founder of Schoias- 
ticism.s He displayed on all questions a 
singular disdain for authority, and a spirit 
of the boldest free thought, which, like 
Origen, with whose works he was prob- 
ably much imbued, he defended by a 

* Dallffius, ZJt' Peenis ei SnUs/aciioniius., lib. iv, c. 9. 
Some of the ancients had a notion about fire being the 
portal of the unseen world, Herodotus (lib. v. c. 92) 
tells a curious story about Periander, a tyrant 'of 
Corinth, who invoked the shade of his wife ; but she 
refused to answer his questions, alleging that she was 
too cold; for though dresses had been placed in her 
tomb, they^ were of no use to her, as they had not been 
burnt 

® Scoti was at first the name of the Irish; It was 
afterwards shared and finidly monopolised by the 
inhabitants of Scotland. Erigena means born in Erin 
—the distinctive naine of Ireland. There is an amusing 
notice of Scotus Erigena in Matthew of Westminster 
(an. 880), 

.3 He. IS regarded in the first light by M. Guizot in hm 
History of Civilisaiionj and in the second by .M. St.- 
.JRen^ Tmllandier,’in. his able and learned treatise on 
.Scotus, 

PART L 
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lavish eiiipkn mt ul a! legui Ic'*.. ."k ) . 

the doctrines he disbelieved, their- 
fore treated as allegorical, w'as that, of !lie 

fire of hell/ 

Scotus, however, was not of hi *3 age. 
The material conceptions of niedi^iivalisni 
harmonised admirably with the material 
doctrine : and after the religious terrorism 
that followed the twelfth century, tlint 
doctrine attained its full elaboration. 
The agonies of hell seemed then the 
central fact, of religion, and the perpetual 
subject of the thoughts of men. The 
whole intellect of Europe mats employed 
in illustrating them. All literature/ all 
painting, all eloquence, was concentrated 
upon the same dreadful theme. By the 
pe.ii of Dante and by the pencil of 
Orcagna, by the pictures that crowded 
every church, and the se.rmons that raii,g 
from every pulpit, the madde.n.ing terror 
was sustained. The saint was often per- 
mitted in visions to behold the agonies of 
the lost, and to recount the spectacle lie 
had witnessed. He loved to tell how by 
the lurid glare of the eternal flames he 
had seen millions writhing in every form 
of ghastly suffering, their eyeballs rolling 
with unspeakable anguish, their limbs 
gashed and mutilated and quivering with 
pain, tortured by pangs that seemed ever 
keener by the recurrence, and shrieking 
in vain for mercy to an unpitying heaven. 
Hideous beings of dreadful, aspect and of 
fantastic forms hovered around, mocking 
them amid their torments, casting them 
into cauldrons of boiling brimstone, or 
inventing new tortures more subtle and 
more refined. Amid , all this a sulphur 
stream was ever seething, feeding and 
intensifying the waves of fire. There 
was no respite, no alleviatio.n, no hope. 
The tortures were ever varied in their 
character, and they never palled for a 
moment upon the sense. Sometimes, it 
was said, the flames while retaining 
their intensity withheld their light. A 
shroud of darkness covered the scene, but 
a ceaseless shriek of anguish attested the 
agonies that were beiow'-® 

* On .the doctrines of Scotus, and especially on that 
about hell, see Taillandier, Scot, Erighie^ pp.^ 3j6-i8o ; 
AmpJre, Hist. Utteraire de ia. Franco, tom, uu p. 95 ; 
Alexandri Hist, Mccles, tom, vL pp. 361^-363. Accord- 
ing: to this last writer, Scotus admittm literal torments 
for the devil, but not for man. 

* TIms details of many of these visions are even sm 
their fun force in Swinden ; and in ^.Pia.nccy, 10 wtion~ 
nmremfitrwsU art. Enfer, Dean Milman, in his Mist, 
qf LMin CkrtsUanity. has noticed this passion for 
detailed pictures of hell (which seems to date from St 
.Gregory the Great) with his usual force and Justice. 

■E. 
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If is useless to follow tht sut^ect liita 
dt'taiL We may reproduce the ghastly 
imagery that is accumulated in the 
st-niiunl and in the legends of the age. 
We ina} esiiiiiate the^ untiring assiduity 
vihli wliicli the Catholic priests sought in 
the w'ursi acts of human tyranny » and in 
the dark recesses of their own imagina- 
tions, new forms of torture, tO' ascribe 
them to the Creator. We can never 
tunceive the intense vividness math which 
these conceptions ivere realised, or the 
madness and the misery they produced. 
For those were ages of implicit and un- 
faltering credulity ; they w^ere ages when 
none of the distractions of the present 
day divided the intellect, and when 
theology was the single focus upon which 
the imagination was concentrated. They 
w^ere ages, too, when the modern ten- 
dency to soften or avoid repulsive images 
was iiltogether unknowm, and when, in 
the general paralysis of the reason, every 
liiduence was exerted to stimulate the 
imagination. Wiierever the worshipper 
turned, he was met by new forms of 
torture, elaborated with such minute 
detail, and enforced with such, a vigour 
and distinctness, that they must have 
clung for ever to the mind, and chilled 
every natural impulse towards the 
Creator. How, indeed, could it be other- 
wise ? Men vrere told that the Almighty, 
by the 'fiat of his uncontrolled power, had 
called into being countless millions whom 
He knew to be destined to eternal, ex- 
cruciating, unspeakable agonypthat He 
had placed millions in such a position 
that such agony was inevitable ; that He 
had prepared their place of torment, and 
had kindled its undying flame ; and that, 
prolonging their lives for ever, in order 
that they might 'be for ever wretched, He 
would make the contemplation of their 
suiering.s one of the elements of the 
happiness of tlie redeemed.* No .other 
religious teachers had ever proclaimed 
such tenets, and as long as they were 
realised intensely the benevolent precepts 
and the mild aiiS gentle ideal of the New 
Testament could ^not possibly be influen- 
tial. The two things were hopelessly in- 
congruous, The sense of the divine' 
goodness being destroyed, the whole 
mbric of natural religion crumbled in the 
dust. From that time religion was 

^ St. TbafiM Aqwlaais my», **l?t Seatltitao »anc- 
tiicttw «** complaceat ®t db ea, uberkres gratias 

,p«#' afaal:, 4t;tujr eis ut pottmm ijaaworww jpearfaLi* 
Suppl, ejuast aaif. iirt. id 


necessarily diverted from the moral to the 
dogmatic, and became an artificial thing 
of relics and ceremonies, of creduHty^and 

I persecution, of asceticism and terrorism.. 

I it centred entirely upon the^ priests, wdio 
supported it mainly by intimidation. 

1 have already, when examining the 
piienomena of w^itchcraft, noticed the ■ in- 
fluence of this doctrine upon the ima.gina- 
tion, which it 'has probably done more to 
disease than almost all other moral and 
intellectual agencies combined. I shall 
hereafter touch upon its effects, upon the 
intellectual history of Europe, upon the 
timidity and disingenuousness of enc|uiry 
— the distrust, and even hatred, of intel- 
lectual honesty it encouraged.. There is, 
however, a. still m.ore pai.nfu! effect to be 
noticed. That the constant contempla- 
tion of suffering, especially when that 
contemplation is devoid of passion, has a 
tendency to blunt the affections, and thus 
destroy the emotional part of humanity, 
is one of the most familiar facts of 
common observation. The law holds 
good even in men, like surgical operators, 
who contemplate pain solely for the 
benefit of others. The first repulsion is 
soon exchanged for indiffereifce, the in- 
difference speedily becomes interest, and 
the interest is occasionally heightened to 
positive enjoyment. Hence the anecdotes 
related of surgeons who have derived the 
most exquisite pleasure from the opera- 
tions of their profession, and of persons 
who, being unable to suppress a morbid 
delight in the contemplation of suffering, 
have determined to utilise their defect, 
and have become the most unflinching 
operators in the hospitals. Now it is 
sufficiently manifest that upon this emo- 
tional part of humanity depends by far 
the greater number of kind acts that are 
done in the world, and especialiy the pre- 
vailing ideal and standard of humanity. 
There are, no doubt, persons who are ex- 
ceedingly benevolent through a sense of 
duty, wdiile their temperament remains 
entirely callous. There are even cases in 
which the callousness of temperament 
increases in proportion to the active 
benevolence, for it is acquired in contem- 
plating suffering for the purpose of reliev- 
ing it, and, as Bishop Butler reminds us, 
“active habits are strengthened, while 
passive impressions are weakened, by 
repetition.” But the overwhelming 
majority are in these matters governed 
by their emotions. Their standard and 
their acts depend upon the liveliness of 
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their fteliiii^s. If this be so, tt is easy to 
conceive wliat must !iave been the result 
of the^ contemplations of mediaevalism. 
There is a fresco in the great monastery 
of Pavia which might be regarded as the 
emblem of the age. It represents a monk 
with clasped hands, and an expression of 
.agonising terror upon Ms countenance, 
straining o%"er the valley of vision where 
the sufferings of the lost w^ere displayed, 
while the inscription above reveals his one 
harrowdng thought, “ Quis sustinebit ne 
descendam moriens ? ” 

. In such a state of thought, we should 
naturally expect that the direct and 
powerful tendency of this doctrine would 
be to produce a general indifference to 
human sufferings, or even a bias towards i 
lets of barbarity. Yet this only gives an 
inadequate conception of its effects. For 
not only ’were men constantly expatiating 
on these ghastly pictures, they were also 
constantly associating them with gratitude 
and wnth joy. They believed that the 
truth of Christianity implied the eternal 
torture of avast proportion of their fellow 
creatures, and they believed that it would 
be a gtt)ss impiety to wish that Chris- 
tianity was untrue. They had collected 
with such assiduity, and had interpreted 
with such a revolting literalism, every 
rhetorical passage in the Bible that could 
be associated with their doctrine, that 
they had firmly persuaded themselves 
that a inaterial and eternal fire formed 
a central truth of their faith, and that, in 
the words of an Anglican clergyman, 
“the hell described in the Gospel is not 
with the same particularity to be met 
with in any other religion that is or hath 
been in the whole world.*’* Habitually 
treating the language of parable as if it 
was the language of history, they came to 
regard it as very truly their ideal of 
happiness, to rest for ever on Abraham’s 
bosom, and to contemplate for ever the 
torments of their brother in hell. They 
felt with St. Augustine that “ the end of 
religion is to become like the object of 
worship,” and they represented the Deity 
as confining his affection to a small 
section of his creatures, and inflicting on 
all others the most horrible and eternal 
suffering. 

Now it is undoubtedly true, that when 
doctrines of this kind are intensely 
realised, they will prove most efficacious 
in dispelling the apathy on religious 

* Swiaden, p. 129. 


subjects which is the common uondlthin 
of mankind. They will produce great 
earnestness, great self-sacrifice, 
singleness of purpose. Loyola, wliu had 
studied ■with profound sagacity the springs 
of enthusiasm, assigned in Ills spirit ual 
exercises an entire ' day to be spent in 
meditating upon eternal damnation, and 
in most great religious re\'ivals the doc- 
trine has occupied a prominent place. It 
is also undoubtedly true, that in a few 
splendid instances the effect of this 
realisation has been to raise up missionary 
teachers of such heroic and disinterested 
zeal, that their lives are among tlie 
grandest pages in the whole range of 
biography. But although this may be its 
effect upon some singularly noble natures, 
there can be little question that in the 
vast majority of cases its tendency will 
be to indurate the character, to diffuse 
abroad a callousness and insensibility to 
the suffering of others that will pro- 
foundly debase humanity. If you make 
the detailed and exquisite tortures of mul- 
titudes the habitual object of the thoughts 
and imaginations of men, you will neces- 
sarily produce in most of them a gradual 
indifference to human suffering, and in 
some of them a disposition to regard it 
with positive delight. If you further 
assure men that these sufferings form an 
integral part of a revelation which they 
are bound to regard as a message of goo5 
tidings, you will induce them to stifle 
every feeling of pity, ^ and almost to en- 
courage their insensibility as a virtue. If 
you end your teaching by telling them 
that the Being who is the ideal of their 
lives, confines his affection to the merabers 
of a single Church, that He will torture 
for ever all who are not found within its 
pale, and that his children will for ever 
contemplate those tortures in a state of 
unalloyed felicity, you will prepare the 
way for every form of persecution that 
can be directed against those who are 
without. He who most fully realised 
these doctrines, would be the most un- 
happy or the most unfeeling of mankind. 
No possible prospect of individual bliss 
could reconcile a truly humane man who 
followed the impulse of his humanity, to 
the thought that those who were external 
to his faith were destined to eternal fire. 
No truly humane man could avoid 
wishing, that xather than this should be 
the case, he and all others should sleep 
the sleep of annihilation. When the^doc- 
trine was intensely realised and implicitly 
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bcliL'ved, it iriusts therelore, liave had one ; 
csr other of two effects. It must have i 
pr0diJi:ed an intensity of compassion that ■ 
WiOiild iiivohe extreme unhappiness and | 
would stiiinilate to extreme heroism, or it i 
uvjsl hane produced an absolute callous^ j 
and a positive inclination to Indict i 
sallering upon the heretic. It does not 
require much knowledge of human nature 
to perceive that the spirit of Torquemada 
iiiiist te mare common than that of 
Xavier. 

That tins was actually the case must be 
evident to anyone who is not wdlfully 
blind to the history of Chris tendoin. I 
have tiientioned that writer who in the 
second century dilated most emphatically 
on the doctrine of eternal punishment by 
lire as a means of intimidation. In 
another of his w’orks he showed very 
iJearly the iriHuence it exercised upon his 
own character, fie had written a treatise 
dissuading' the Christians of his day from 
frequenting: the public spectacles. He 
had collected on the subject many argu- 
mentSs some of them very powerful, and 
others extremely grotesque ;■ but he per- 
ceived that to make his exhortations 
forcible tojhe majority of his readers, he 
must point them to some counter 
attraction. He accordingiy proceeded — 
and his style assumed ,a richer glow and 
a more iinp^l^tious eloquence as he rose to 
the congenial theme— to tell them that a 
spectacle w'as reserved for them, so 
fascinating and so attractive that the 
most joyous festivals of earth faded into 
insignificance by the comparison. That 
spectacle was the agonies' of their fellow 
countrymen, as they writhe amid the 
torments of hell. “ What, he exclaimed, 

“ shall be the magnitude of that scene ? 
How shall i wonder? How shall I 
laugh? ^'How shall I rejoice? How 
shall I triumph when I behold so many 
and such illustrious kings, wdio were said 
to have mounted into heaven, groaning 
with Jupiter their god in the lowest dark- 
ness of hell I Then shall the soldiers who 
had persecuted the name of Christ burn 
in more cruel fire than any they had 

kindled for the saints. Then shall 

the tragedians pour forth in their own 
misfortune more piteous cries than those 
with which they had made the theatre . to 
resound, while the comedian’s powers 
shall be better seen as he becomes more 
fie»ble by the heat. Then shall the 
driver of ^e dreus stand forth to view all 
blushing in his fiami ng chariot, .and the 


gladiators pierced., . not by spears, but by 

darts of nre Compared witli^ such. 

spectacles., vrith such subjects of triumph 
as these, what can pr»tor or consul, 
quasstor or pontiff, afford ? And even now 
faith can bring them near, imagination 
can depict them as present.” * 

I have quoted this very painful passage 
not so much as an instance of the ex- 
cesses of a morbid disposition embittered 
by persecution, as because it furnishes a 
striking illustration of the influence of a 
certain class of realisations on the affec- 
tions. For in tracing what may be called 
the psychological history of Europe, we 
are constantly met by a great contradic- 
tion, which can only be explained by such 
considerations. By the confession of all 
parties, the Christian religion was designal 
to be a religion of philanthropy, and 
love was represented as the distinctive 
test or characteristic of its true members. 
As a matter of fact, it has probably done 
more to quicken the affections of man- 
kind, to promote pity, to create a pure 
and merciful ideal, than any other in- 
fluence that has ever acted on the world. 
But while the marvellous infliience of 
Christianity in this respect has been 
acknowledged by all who have mastered 
the teachings of history, while the 
religious minds of every land and of 
every opinion have recognised in its 
Founder the highest conceivable ideal 
and einbodinieiit of compassion as of 
purity, it is a no less incontestable truth 

* “Quae tunc sisectaculi iatltudo? Quid admirer? 
Quid rideam ? ubi g-audeam ? ubi exultem, spectans 
tot et tanto« reges, _qui in coelum receptx nuntiabantur 
cum ipso Jove et ipsis suis testibus in imis tenebris 
congemescentes ! ^ Item prsesides ^persecutores , domi* . 
nici nominis saavioribus quam ipsi ilammi's saevierunt 
ins-ultantibus ^ contra Christianos liquescentes I _quqs 
prsaeterea sapientes illos pbilosophos coram discipulis 
suis una conflagrationibus erub^centes, quibus nihil 
ad Deum pertinere suadebant, quibus animas^aut nullas 
aut non in pristlna corpora redituras affirmabant ! 
Etiam j^tas non ad Rhadamanthi nec ad Minois sed 
ad inopinati Cliristi tribunal palpitantes. ^ Tunc magis 
tragoedi audiendi maji:is^ scilicet vocales in sua propria 
calamitate- Tunc histriones cognoscendi ^ solutiores 
multo per ignein. Tunc spectandus auriga in flammea 
rota totus rufaens;^ tunc xystici contemplandi non in 
gymaasns sed in igne jaculati ; nisi quod ne tunc 
quidem illos yelim visos, ut qui malim ad eos potius 
conspectum insatiabileni conferre qui in dominum 
desasvierunt. Hie est ille dicam fabn aut quaestuaria* 
filius, sabbati destructor, Samarites ^ et darnonium 
habens. Hie est quern a J uda redemistis, hie est ille 
arundine etcoiaphis diverberatus, sputamentis deco- 
ratus, fells et aceto potatus. Hie est quem clam dis- 
centes subripuerunt ut resurrexisse dkatur, vel hortu- 
lanus detraxit ne lactutaesuaefrequentia commeantium 
l^erentur. Ut talia spectes, ut talibus exultes, quis 
tifai prsetor, aut consul, aut qusestor, aut sacerdos de 
mSL liberaiitate praestabit ? Et tamen ^ haec Jam 
quodammodo habemus per fidem, spiritu imaginante 
reprae&eotata." (Tertulliao, Spectac. cap. xxx.) ' 
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tlial for niai!y ixiUufies the Christian j 
pricstliooJ piirsLied policy, at least I 
toward.^ those who differed" from their I 
opinions, iniplyini:,^ a callousness and ! 
absence of tiie emotional part of liymanitv I 
which has seldom been paralleled, and' | 
perhaps never surpassed. From Julian, j 
who observed that no wild beasts w’ere so | 
ftiocious as angry theologians, to Mon- j 
tesi|uieu, who discussed as a psychologica! ! 
phenomenon the inh'umanity ’of monks, | 
the fact has been constantly recognised, j 
TIiC' monks, the Inquisitors, and in j 
general the mediaeval clergy, present a 
type that is singularly w’ell defined, and is I 
in many respects exceedingly noble, but | 
which is continually marked by a total { 
absence of mere natural affection. In i 
zeal, in courage, in perseverance, in self- j 
sacrifice, they tow^ered far above the j 
average of mankind ; but they were | 
always as ready to inflict as to endure | 
suffering. These were the men who I 
chanted ■ their Te Deums over the 
massacre of the Albigenses or of St. 
Bartholomew, w-ho fanned and stimulated 
the Crusades and the religious wars, 'who 
exulted oi^er the carnage, and strained 
every nerve to prolong the struggle, and, 
when the zeal of the warrior had begun 
to flag, mourned over the languor of 
faith, and contemplated the sufferings 
they had caused with a satisfaction that 
was as pitiless as it was unselfish. These 
were the men who were at once the insti- 
gators and the agents of that horrible 
detailed persecution that stained almost 
every province of Europe the blood 
of Jews and heretics, and -v^diich exhibits 
an amount of cold, passionless, studied 
and deliberate barbarity unrivalled in the 
history of mankind.* 

Now, when a tendency of this kind is 
habitually exhibited among men who are 
unquestionably actuated by the strongest 
sense of duty, it may be assumed that it 
is connected with some principle they 
have adopted, or with the moral atmo- 

■ * We shall have ample evidence of this in the next 
chapter. At present itjs sufficiMt to say that the use 
of the siaw fire in burning' heretics was in many districts 
habitual. In that curious book, the Scaligcriana (a 
record of the conversation of Joseph Scaliger, by an 
intimate friend who lived in his house), we have a 
horrible description of one of these executions in 
Guienne : “ J’avois environ seize ans que je_ vis brusler 
un Jacobin qui fermoit la bouche aux Papistes : on le 
d,ji§grada et on Ic brusla A petit feu, le liant avec d« 
cordes 'mouilldes par les aisselles pr^s la potence, et 14 
on mettoit le feu dessous tellement qu'i! estpit demy 
consume avant qu’il fut mort." (ArL Heretia. See, 
too, art. Sorciers, andGousin’s' account of thc' execu- 
tion of Vanini.) * 


I M 


Sphere they brt’jdlie. If mmt lm\p aii 
intellectual or logical antecedent, acd it 
must^ have what may hr termed an 
emotional aniecedent. " By the 1 

understand certain prinriples or trains of 
reasoning which induce men to helit.'ve 
that it is their duty to persecute. f»\- tfic 
second, I understand n tendency or dis- 
position of feeling that harniooises witfi 
persecution, removes the natural reluc- 
tance on the subject, and predisposes 
men to accept any reasoning of w’hich 
persecution is the conclusion. Tlie logical 
antecedents, of persecution I shall ex- 
amine in the iie.xt chapter. The iiiosl im- 
portant emotional antecedentis, I be1ie\e, 
to be found in the teaching concerning 
the futu,re ’world. It w^as the natural 
result of that teaching, tliat men 'wdiose 
lives present in many respects examples 
of the noblest virtue, were ne\’ertheless 
conspicuous for ages as prodigies of 
barbarity, and proved absolutely in- 
different to the sufferings of all" who 
dissented from their doctrines. Nor w’as 
it only towards the heretic that this in- 
humanity w'as displayed ; it w^'as reflected 
more or less in the w^hole |5enal systeo'i of 
the time. We have a striking example 
of this in the history of torture. In 
ancient Greece, torture ’was never em- 
ployed except in cases of treason. In the 
best days of ancient Rome, notwithstand- 
ing the notorious inhumanity of the 
people, it was exclusively con'fined to the 
slaves. In mediaeval Christendom it was 
made use of to an extent that was 
probably unexampled in any earlier 
period, and in cases that fell under the 
cognisance of the clergy it was applied to 
every class of the community.* And 
what strikes us most in considering the 
mediaeval tortures is not so much their 
diabolical barbarity, which it is indeed 
impossible to exaggerate, as the extra- 
ordinary variety, and , -what may be 
termed the artistic skill, they displayed. 
They represent a condition of thought in 


* Incases of heresy and treason, but the first were 
of course by far the most common. As one of the old 
authorities on the subject says:^‘*In crimlac basresls 
omnes illi tonjuendi sunt qui in crimine Isesae majestatis 
humanae torqum possunt ; quia ioogre grtaviw*: est 
divinum quaro temporalem Jaedere majestatem, ac 
proinde nobiles, milites, decuriones, doctores, ei omnes 
qui qiuwwjt^befc ;|pra5rog'ativi^ praefiilgrent in crimine 
hseresfis ct in crimine las® majestatis mimana torqueri 
possunt. ...quo fit quod minores viginti quinque annis 
propter suspicionem hasresis et lassae majestatis torqueri 
possunt, minores etiam quatumededm annis terreri et 
haben4 vel ferul4 cawii. (Suaress de Pax, Praxis 
aiaxtiaaei Safcuiarisli€ti^p, %^) 
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whii li nicn li.id loni? and rare- 

fully i'fi ill! file forms of suffering, had 
ronip.sri J and combined the different. 
khih>^ of torture, till they had become the 
nuM coa-'Uiiimafe masters of their art, 
haJ rv^pi'iikk'd on the subject all the re- 
MJiirrcrof riie utmost ingenuity, and had 
f ursued it with the ardour of a passion. 
Tlie system was matured under the 
medi.rval habit of^ ihoughk h was 
adopfeil by the Inquisitors, andptrecen^ed 
i!s finishing touches front their ingenuity/ 
In every prison the crucifix and the rack 
&U'»oci sfcic by side, and in almost every 
roufitry the abolition of torture was at 
last effected by a movement which the 
i.liiirdi opposes!, and by men whom she ■ 
had cursed. In England, it is true, 
torture had always been illegal, though jt 
had often been *employed, especially in 
eccksi.Hlical rases;* but almost^ every 
other cAimtry illustrates the position I 
have sf;!ied. hi France, probably the 
first ilfiisirious opponent of torture w^as 
I^foiitaigne, the first of the French 
sceptics ; the cause was soon afterwards-, 
taken up by Charron and by Bayle ; it 
w^as then adopted by Voltaire, Mon- 
tesquieu, and the Encyclopaedists ; and it 
finally triumphed when the Church had 
been shattered by the Revolution/ In 

» The et traordmary isifeauity of the mediaeval tor- 
tures, ami the extent to wbkh tmy were elaKa'ata:} by 
tbe vlerCT, is well shown in an article on tortwre 1:^ 
V'lIIeg-ille, in Zmerms, fe 3 f 0 je» Agt ei iw. MenaSsmMce 
fFarm, 1848), tom. iis. The orii^inal wc^rks on the 
Mjbjfct are very numeroiis, and mmmm a ^fCAt but 
tsainfu! interest. Perhaps the fuliest h Marsdlms' (a 
lawyer of Bologna) Tmcfaim de Qmesiimih*s 
and isjT—tetli editions jn black klter). Marsihus 
toasiao that he was the inrentw of the torttire that 
consisted erf depriving’ the prisoner orf aU skep— a 
torture whlcli was cspeciany used in tins Statm of 
the Church: **Itt Statu Ecclesiastko hi duo modi 
map* itt sunt, ut ct toraicntijm taxilkmiin, et 
yigili* per soaini subtractioaero, quern modum 
invenlwte assent Marsi|jiis.‘'“ (CAmri^riat Pra.xist 
Eeorum [Rom*, »6iS], p, 198.). 
BesMei these works, tijere arc full accounts of 
nature of tlie tortur» in Simanesas" De CaikoHeis 
insiiimiimihms^ Eyittcricu*’ Direci&rium 
and many otlicr works to which they refer. 

» On the extent to which it waj emfdoyed by the 
Catholics, ander Mary, in the trials of Protestants, see 
Strutt’s Mmtimn ef the Enj^iish P^opU^ vd. iii. p. ^ ■ 
and on the extent to which It was employed by Fro- 
tmtants in the trials <rf Catholic priests, see Hallam, 
!>#»/. Mist C«i iSa^h voi i p. tm% and the erridence 
collected in Milneris L 4 iUH i& a FreBend&ry, Eia^k^ 
Giiodai and Com »ufg«st«4 the application of torture 
to the Catholic priests. Fn»dc, Mut,^ vol. vij. pp, 4*8, 
419* See, too, Barrington Om the Mesiuiest pp, ^ and 
440 , JAU 

3 Tie «0sfessian of ow department of torture was 
cApcfeed la France m early m 1780* and was one of the 
ineawre* of reform conceded to &c rcvdutioiMiry 
l^y. All torture, however, was not abo&iMacl tm 
the Revolution was actually triumpfeaiat, mad the 
$kA«m wm me o,f the fiAt acta of tfie democrats, 
fSee $$ir ks Peims.) BesMes tibe essays ©f 


Spain, torture began to fell into disuse 
under Charles III., on one of the few 
occasions when the Government was' in 
direct opposition to the Church.* In Italy 
the great opponent of torture was 
Beccaria, the friend of Helvdtius and of 
Holbach, and the avowed exponent of 
the principles of Rousseau/ Translated 
by Morellet, commented on by Voltaire 
and Diderot, and supported by the wdiole 
'weight of the French philosophers, the 
work of Beccaria flew triumphantly over 
Europe, and vastly accelerated the move- 
ment that produced it. Under the in- 
fluence of that movement, the Empress 
of Russia abolished torture in her do- 
minions, and . accompanied the abolition 
by an edict of toleration. Under the 
same influence,. Frederick, .of Prussia, 
w'hose adherence to , the philos.o,ph.icaj 
principles w^as notorious, took the same 
.step, and his example w^as speedily fol- 
lowed by Duke Leopold ^ of Tuscany. 
Nor is there, upon .reflection, anything 
surprising in ..this. , .The m,ovement that 
destroyed torture w^as much less an intel- 
lectual than .an emotional movement. It 
rep,resented much less a discovery of the 
rea.son than . .an increased . intensity of 
.sympathy. . If we, asked what positive 
arguments can be .adduced on the subject, 
it would be difficult .to cite any that was 
not perfectly familiar to all classes at 
every period of the middle ages,^ , - That 
brave cri,niina!s so.metimes escaped, and 
that timid persons sometimes falsely de- 
clared theniselves guilty; that the guilt- 
less frequently . . underwent a horrible. 

Montaigne, torture was denounced in the Sa^esse of 
Charron,. in the Ctf^imms-ks d'Enirer of Bayle, and 
in many ^arts of the writingns of Voltaire (sec, ^.g., art 
Torture, in wPAf 7 . Diet,) and his contemporaries. ^ 

* Buckle's /ffrt., yoL iL p. 140, note. _Luis Vives, a 
rather famews Spanish philosopher,^ in his Annotatio-ns 
to St Augustine, had protested against torture as early 
as the first half of the sixteenth century. His opinions 
on this subject were vehemently denounced by a bishop 
named Simancas, in a very remarkable book called De 
Cetihaizi^is InstziuiwnzStts ad preecavendas ei exiirpan- 
das Hatreses (1569), to which I shall have occasion 
hereafter to refer. Simancas observes that “ Inquisi- 
tores Apostolki pspissime .reos torquere sclent ’V he 
defends the practice with |:reat energy, on the authority 
of theologians ; and he gives a very vivid description of 
different modes of torture the Inquisitors employed in 
their dealings with heretics (pp. 297-309). See also, on 
this horrible subject, Llorente, Hist, qf^ Inquisition. 
Simancas notices that, in other countries, criminals 
were in his day tortured in public, but in Spain in 
secret (p. 305). 

» On tl* influence of Beccaria, see Loiseleur, pp. 335- 
3^.^ Mprellet's translation passed through seven, 
editions in rix months. 

3 There is, perhaps, one exception to this. _ Beccaria 
grounded much of his reasoning on the doctrine of the 
social compact I cannot, however, think that this 
argument had much influence in producing the change. 
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punisliinerit, and tisaj ilie moral in- 
fluence of legal decisions was seriously 
weakened ; ^“-these arguments, and such 
as tlie>e, were as iniich truisins in the 
eleventh and twelflli centuries as they are 
af present. Nor w^as it by sitcli means 
that the change was effected. Torture 
was abolished because in the progress of 
civilisation the sympathies of men became 
more expansive, their perceptions of the 
sufferings of others more acute, their 
judgments more indulgent, their actions 
more gentle. To subject even a guilty 
inaii to the horrors of the rack, seemed 
atrocious and barbarous, and therefore 
the rack w^as destroyed. It was part of 
the great movement wdiich abolished 
barbarous amusements, mitigated the 
asperities and refined the manners of all 
classes. Now it is quite certain, that 
those %vho seriously regarded eternal 
suffering as the just puni,shment of the 
fretfulness of a child, could not possibly 
look upon torture with the same degre'e 
and kind of repulsion as their less ortho- 
dox neighbours. It is also certain, that a 
period in which religion, by dw'elling in- 
cessantly mi the legends of the martyrs, 
or on the agonies of the lost, made "the 
combination of new and horrible forms 
of suffering the habitual employment of 
the imagination, was of all others that in 
which the system of torture was likely to 
be most atrocious. It may be added, 
that the very frame of mind that made 
men assail the practice of torture, made 
them also assail the mediaeval doctrine of 
future punishment. The two things grew 
out of the same condition of society. 
They flourished together, and they de- 
clined together. 

The truth is that in eveiy^ age the penal 
code will in a great degree var)^ with the 
popular estimate of guilt. Philosophers 
have written much on the purely pre- 
ventive character of legal punishments ; 
but it requires but little knowledge of 
history, or even of human nature, to show 
that a code constructed altogether on such 
a principle is impossible. It is indeed 
true that all acts morality condemns do 
not fall within the province of the legis- 
lator, and that this fact is more fully 
appreciated as civilisation advances.® It 

^ It is worthy of notice that St. Augrustine perceived 
very clearly the evil of torture, and stated the case 
against' it with bis usual force and terseness: **'Cum 
qu®ritur utrum sit nocens cruclatur et innocens luit 
pro incerto scelere certissimas pcenas." (De Civ. Dei^ 
lib. xix. cap. 6) ; but be concluded that it was necessary. 

» The tendency of all penal systems construct^ 


is true, too, that in an early stage, file 
S€tveri.t:y of punlsliments re%uils in a grc?at 
measure from the prevailing indifferenre 
to tJie infliction of suffering. It is t\Cii 
true that the especial prominence i»r 
danger of some crime will cause men to 
visit it for a time with penaItteH lluit 
seem to bear no proportion In its mt'jraJ 
enormity. Yet it is, I think, impossible 
to examine penal systems without per- 
ceiving that they can only be efficient 
during a long period of ^ time, when they 
accord substantially ^ with the popukir 
estimate of the enormity of guilt. Every 
s\vsteni, by admitting extenuating circum- 
stances and graduated ^punishments, im- 
plies this, and every judgment that is 
passed by the public is virtually an appeal 
to an ideal standard. When a punish- 
ment is pronounced excessive, it is meant 
tliat it is greater than w’as deserved. 
When it is pronounced inadequate, it is 
meant that it is less than was deserved. 
Even regarding the law simply as a pre- 
ventive measure, it , is necessary that it 
should thus reflect the prevaiiingestimate 
of guilt, for otherwise it would come into 
collision with that public opinion wffiich is 
essential to its operation. Thus, towards 
the close of the last [eighleenthj century, 
both murder and horse -stealing w^ere 
punished by death. In the first case juries 
readily brought in verdicts, the public 
sanctioned those verdicts, and the law was 
efficacious. In the second case the criminals 
were almost usually acquitted ; and when 
they were executed, public opinion w^as 
shocked and scandalised. The reason of 
this was that men looked upon death as a 
punishment not incommensurate with the 
guilt of murder, but exceedingly dispro- 
portionate to that of theft. In the 
advance of civilisation, there is a constant 
tendency to mitigate the severity of 
penal codes, for men learn to realise more 
intensely the suffering they are inflicting ; 
and they at the same time become more 
sensible of the palliations of guilt. When, 
however, such a doctrine concerning the 
just reward of crime as I have noticed is 
believed and realised, it must inevitably 
have the effect of retarding the progress. 

Such, then, w^ere the natural effects of 
the popular teaching on the subject of 

under 'the influence^ of tbe dergw to make the legal 
code coextensive witb tbe ni'oral code, and to make 
punishmemts as much as possible , of the_^ nature of 
expiation, is well known. As a .modern instance of 
tbw, Swi^en is perhaps the most remarkable. S<« the 
string book of Mr. Laing, upon its present condition. 
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future funi?.hment m'hich was universal 
during; the middle and daring the 

M\ii*t‘nth and the greater part of the 
V'\4‘ntei'ni!i cenlory* How completely 
ihn! leuliiiig has passed away must lx* 
midiiit k> all) one %vho will take the pains 
of iorn paring old ifieulugical literature 
mi)h inoilerri teaching. The hideous 
p!» fares of inatc^rial fire and of endless 
tcrtuie which were once so carefully 
c-lihcaatcd and so constantly enforced, 
!ii\e been replaced by a few* vague sen- 
tences on tisc subject of perditiond* or 
by file general assertion of a tiiture ad- 
cd* the inequalities olMife ; and a 
doci rifle which grows out of the moral 
faculty, and is an element in every truly 
fiiora! rtligion, has been thus silently 
substituted fur a doctrine w’hich' w^as the 
greafest of all moral difficulties. The 
eternity of punishment is, indeed, still 
strenuomdy defended by many ; but the 
nature of that punishment, which had 
been one of the most prominent points in 
every previous discussion on the subject, 
has * now completely disappeared from 
i:t>ntrovers3u The ablest theologians once 
regarded their doctrine as one that might 
be defended, but could not possibly be so 
stated as not at first sight to shock the 
feelings. Leibnitz argued that offences 
against an Infinite Being acquired 'an 
infinite guilt, and therefore deserved an 
ififiiiite punishment. Butler argued that 
the analogy of nature gave much reason 
to suspect that the punishment of crimes 
may be out of all proportion with our 
conceptions of their guilt. Both, by their 
very defences, implied that the doctrine 
was a grievous difficulty. As, however, 
it is commonly stated at present, the 
doctrine is ''so far from being a difficulty, 
that any system that was without it would 
be manifestly imperfect, and it has ac- 
cordingly long since taken its place as 
one of the moral evidences of Christianity. 

This gradual and silent transformation 
of the popular conceptions is doubtless, 
chiefly due to the habit of educing moral 
and intellectual truths from our own 
sense of right, rather than from tradi- 
tional teaching, which has accompanied 
the decline of dogmatic theology, and 
which first became conspicuous .in the 
seventeenth century, Descartes, who was 
the chief reviver of moral philosophy, may 
be regarded as its leading originator ; for' 
the method which he applied. to meta- 
physical enquiries was soon applied {con- 
TOOusly or unconsciously) to moral su1> 


jects. !l!en, wlieii seeking for just ideas 
of right and wrong, began to interrogate 
I their riiora! sense much more than the 
books of theologians, and they soon 
proceeded to make that sense or faculty 
a supreme arbiter, and to ynould all 
I theology into conforniity wdth its dictates. 

- At the same lime the great increase of 
secular influences, and the rapid succes- 
sion of innovations, made ^theologians 
yield wflth comparative facility to the 
pressure of their age. 

But besides this general rationalistic 
movement, there was another tendency 
which exercised, I think, a real though 
minor influence on the movement, and 
which is also associated with the name .of 
Descartes. I mean the development of a 
purely spiritual conception of the soul. 
The clifferent effects which a spiritual or 
a material philosophy has yxerdsed on 
all departments of speculation, form one 
of the most interesting pages in history. 
The ancients — at least the most spiritual 
schools-— seem to have generally regarded 
the essence of the soul as an extremely 
subtle fluid, or substance, quite distinct 
from the body ; and, according to their 
view, and according to the views that 
were long afterwards prevalent, this ex- 
cessive subtlety of essence constituted 
immateriality. For the soul was sup- 
posed to be of a nature totally different 
from surrounding objects, simple, in- 
capable of disintegration, and emanci- 
pated from the conditions of matter. 
Some of the Platonists verged very closely 
upon, and perhaps attained, the modern 
idea of a soul, whose essence is purely 
intellectual ; but the general opinion was, 

I think, that which I have described. 
The distinct and, as it was called, im- 
material nature of the soul, was insisted 
on by the ancients with great emphasis 
as the chief proof of its immortality. If 
mind be but a function of matter, if 
thought be but “a material product of 
the brain,” it seems natural that the dis- 
solution of the body should be the anni- 
hilation of the individual., .The,re is, 
indeed, an instinct in man pointing' to a, 
future sphere, where the injustices of life 
shall be rectified, and where the; chain of 
love that death has severed shall be linked 
anew, which is so closely connected with 
our moral nature that it would perhaps 
survive the rudest shocks of a material 
philosophy; but to minds in which the 
logical element is m..ost prom,inent, the 
psychological , argument wiH always 
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appear the most satisfactory. That there 
exists in niaii an indivisible being con- 
nected with, but essentially distinct from, 
the body, was the position which Socrates 
dwelt upon as one of the chief foundations 
of his hopes in the last hours of his life, 
and Cicero in the sliado w of age ; and the 
whole moral system of the school of 
Plato w^as based upon the distinction. 
Man, in their noble imagery, is the 
horizon-line w’^here the wwld of spirit and 
the world of matter touch. It is in his 
powder to rise by the wings of the soul to 
communion wdth the gods, or to sink by 
the .gravitation^of the to the level of 
the brute. It is the destiny of the. soul 
to pass from state to state •/ all its knour- 
ledge is but remembrance, and its future 
condition must be determined by its 
present tendency. The soul of that man 
who aspires" only to virtue, and who 
despises the luxury and the passions of 
earth, will be emancipated at last from 
the thraldom of matter, and, invisible and 
unshackled, will drink in perfect bliss in 
the full fruition of wisdom. The soul of I 
that man wfoo seeks his chief gratification ! 
in the b«idy, wall after death be imprisoned 
in a new body, will be punished by 
physical suffering, or, visible to the 
human eye, will appear upon earth in 
the form of a ghost to scare the survivors 
amid their pleasures.* 

Such were the opinions that were held 
by the school of Plato, the most spiritual 
of all the philosophers of antiquity. When 
Christianity appeared in the world, its 
first tendency was very favourable to 
these conceptions, for it is the effect of 
every great moral enthusiasm to raise 
men above the appetites of the body, to 
present to the mind a supersensual ideal, 
and to accentuate strongly the an- 
tagonism by which human nature is 
convulsed. We accordingly find that in 
its earlier and better days the Church 
assimilated esfjecially with the philosophy 
of Plato, while in the middle ages 
Aristotle was supreme ; and w^e also find 
that the revival of Platonism accompanied 
the spiritualising movement that pre- 
ceded the Reformation. Yet there were 
two doctrines that produced an opposite 
tendency. .The pagans asserted the im- 
materiality of the soul, because they 
believed tha£ the body must perish for 
ever ; and some of the Christians, in 

^ This theory Is 'developed in .the Fhiapdo, The 
.Greeks .had an .extreme; fear. of the dead, and conse- 
quently.. a strong predisposition to 'sec gtwte. 


den-ying this latter pmitiofi, werv iiu 
to reject the distiiicfiori that was b iseil 
upon it. .But above all, the firm hulk f 
in^ punishment by fire, and I he great pm- 
mioence the doctrine sihjn obfabied, 
became the foundation oi the matefial 
view^ The Fathers were early divided 
upon the subject.* One section, com- 
prising the ablest and the best, main- 
tained^ that there existed in man an im* 
material soul, but that that soul wm 
invariably associated wntli a thin, flexible, 
but sensitive body, visible to the eye. 
Origen added that the Deity alone could 
exist as a pure spirit unaliied with 
matter.® The other school, of wliith 
Tertullian may be regarded as the chief, 
utterly denied the existence in snan of any 
incorporeal element, maintained tliai the 
soul w'as simply^^a second body, and based 
this doctrine chiefly on the conception of 
future pumshment.3 Apparitions were 
at that time Regarded as frequent. Ter- 
tuilian mentions a w^oman wdiO' had seen 
a soul, which she described as a tran.s- 
parent and lucid figure in the perfect 
form of a man.”^ St, Antony saw the 
soul of Ammon carried up to heaven. The 
soul of a Libyan hermit named Marc was 
borne to heaven in a napkin. Angels 
also wrere not unfrequently seen, and 

* *■' Not one^of them (the early Fathers) eatcrta.in.al 
the same opinion as the raajonty of Christ«.ns. at 
the^present day, that the s.oul is perfectly simple, and 
entirely destitute of all body, figure, form, and exten- 
sion. ^ On the contrary, they all ajeknowl«l,ge it to 
contain something corporeal although of a different 
kind and nature from the bodies of this mortal sphere. 
B.ut yet they arc divided into two opinions. For some 
contend that there are two thinips. in the soul— 'Spirit, 
■and a very thin and subtle body in which this spirit is 
: clothed.. ..Those who follow Plato ^and the Flatonists' 
I {x.e. Clement, Origen., and their disdjples), adopt the. 

I Platona: doctrine respiting ^thc sou.l also, and pro- 
nounce it to be most simple in itself, but yet always 
invested with a subtle body. But the others., who keep 
far aloof from Plato and con«der his philosophy to fee 
prejudidal to Christian prindples., repudiate this doc- 
trine of his as well, ana maintain that the soul alto- 
gether is nothing more than a most subtle body.... 
^ey very frequently sissai! the Platonists with bitter 
invectives, for inculcating that the soul js of a nature 
most simple, and devoH of all concretion.” — Note by 
Mosheim to Cudworth’.s Intxiii. ■ System (Harrisons 
ed.), voL ill. p. 3as» , Mr. Hallam says : “ The Fathers, 
with the exception, perhaps the single one, of Augus- 
tine, had taught the yorporeity of the thinking sub- 
stance.” {Bist. &/ Lit.) 

“ Cudworth, vol iii. p. 318. The same Father based 
his 'doctrine of the soul in a^gfreat measure on appari- 
tions. vol.yu. p. 330.) ■ ^ 

3 “ Corporaiitas animse in ipso cvangelk) relucebit 

Doiet. apud inferos anima cujusdam, et punitur in 
ffarami et crudatur in Hngui et dc digito^ anima 
felidoris implorat solatium roris.*'— Tertullian, Lk 
AMima,csp.mL ' . 

4 Mid. cap. Ix. I should mention that this hook was 
written after Tertullian had become a Montanist, but 
'there is no reason to believe that this had any tiling to 
say to his psychology* 
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m'trc !?elievedi to have cohabit td 

m'ith the tlaugliters of the antediluvians. 

rndcr I hi influence of nicdiava! habits 
f‘’f though! spiritual conception, was 
and what at a.n ear lier ■ and 
a later pit iiid was deemed the language 
of metaphor, was generally regarded as 
file language of fact. The realisations of 
the people were all derived from painting, 
sculpture, or ceremonies that appealed to 
the senses, and all subjects wrere there- 
fore reduced to palpable images.® The 
angel in the last jydg.nieot w*as con- 
stantly represented weighing the souls 
in a literal balance, mobile devils clinging 
to the scales endeavoored to disturb the 
equilibrium. Sometimes the soul wa.s 
portrayed as a sexless child, rising out of 
the moutli of the corpse.* But ali>ve all., 
the doctrine of purgatory arrested and 
encfiaii'ied flic* imagination. Every church 
was crowded with pictures representing 
the souls of those w’ho had just died as 
literal bodies WTilhing with horrible con- 
tortions in a literal fire. The t-wo doc- 
trines w^ere strictly congruous, and each 
supported the other. Men wdio believed 
in a physical soul/* readily believed 
in a physical punishment Men who ^ 
matenahsed their view of the punish- ^ 
merit, materialised their view of the | 
sufferers. i 

We find, how’ever, some time before i 
the Reformation, evident signs of a desire .j 
o.n the part of a few writers, to rise to a 
purer conception of the soul.. The pan- 
theistic WTitings that Bowed from the . 
school of Averroes, reviving the old 
Stoical notion of a soul of nature, directed 
attention to the great problem of the con- 
nection tet’ween the worlds of matter and 
of mind. The conception of an aO-per- 
%'ading spirit which “ sleeps in. the stone, 
dreams in the animal, and m^akes in the 
man ; the belief that the hidden vita! 
principle which produces the varied forms 
of organisation, is but the thrill of the 
Divine essence that is present, in them .all 
“-this belief, which had occupied so .noble 
a place among the speculations of an- 
tiquity, reappeared ; and was, perhaps, 
strengthened by the rapid progress of 

* Sm on this* subject M*ury, Zigtndes pp. 

Maury, IJ^endes ^kuseM, p, 1*4, Tlwre k an 
es,»m| 4 *s of this in the Triwpli m OeatK by Orcagna, 
at Pisa, In the Greek chiirdbei the myd» m tiM? Sksst 
wiei* wsKWtiaies represented a* Kttk dhaMren das.iPKsd 
t» tl»« mig'lity iMioa trf God (Didrcm, 


rnysticisni, which may be regarded as the 
. Christian form of pantheism. Coalescing 

■ at first with some lingering traditions of 
■Gnosticism, myslicisni appeared in the 
thirteenth century In the sect of the 
Begard.s, .and especially in the teaching 

■ of David de Dianant, Ortlieb, and i\m.aury 
de Bene; and in the following century, 
under the guida.nce of Eckhaft,^Taule.r, 
Suso, and' Ruysbroek, it acquired .1.11 
Germany an extraordinary popularity, to 
w^hicli the strong religious feeling^ elicited 
by the Black Death, and the reaction that 
had begun against the excessive aridity 
of scholasticism, both contributed^ The 
WTitings ascribed to Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, which have always been the . Bible 
of mjstic!.sm, and which had been in part 
translated by Scotus Erigena, and also 
some of the works of Scotus himself, rose 

' to sudden .favour, and a newr tone was 
! given to almost all classes of theological 
.reasoners. As the philosophical aspect 
of this tone of thought, an order of inves- 
tigation was produced, wdiich was shown 
in curious enquiries al30Ut how life is first 
generated in matter. The theory of 
spontaneous generation, which I^^icretius 
had made the basis of a great portion of 
his system, and on which the philosophers 
of tne eighteenth century laid so great 
stress, was strongly asserted,* and all the 
mysteries of generation treated with a 
confidence that elicits a smile, ^ not un- 
mixed wnth melancholy when we think 
how' completely these great questions of 
the nature and origin of life, which may 
be almost said to form the basis of all 

* See Schmidt, ^ittdes sur le MysHcisme allemand 
du XlVe sihele'^ tn the Mimoires des Sciences morales 
ei p^Uiiqnes de^d ’/ nstiiut de France^^ tom. ii. 

® The following' passage from Vives is interesting 
both as gt'ving a concise view of the notions prevailing 
about sjjontaneqns generation, and on account .of the 
very curious action in it about rake: “ De viventibus 
alia generationem habent spontaneum, ut muse®, 
culjces, formte,^apes : quae tiec sexum ullum habent. 
Alia ex commixtione sexuum prodeunt, ut homo, equus, 
canis, lea Sunt quae ambiguara habent procreationem, 
ut mures; nam eonim alii ex sordibus sine concubitu, 
alii ex concubitu proveniunt.” {De Amma, lib. i.) 
Van Hdraont, as is well known, gave a recipe for 
producing rake. St Augustine, .after taking great 

f iins to solve different objections to the goodness of 
rovidence, oddly enough selects the existence of mice 
as an impenetrable one which faith alone can grasp : 
**Egp veto fateor me nesdre mures et rana quare 
creati sunt, aut muscat, aut vermicuhe,” (De Genesit 
emtira Mamickems^ .q. xvL) . ■ , , 

3 Thus, Melanchthon deals, in a tone of most absolute 
a^urance, with the great question of the cause of the 
difference of sex : Mares nascuntur magis in dextrA 
parte raatrids, et a semioe quod magis^a^dextrotesti- 
oalo oritur, Fcemellas in sinistrA matrkis parte nas- 
cuntur.” (Melanchthon, De Anima, p. 420.) This 
theory originated, I believe, -with Aristotle, and was 
mfterwajtds repeat« by numerous writers. 
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rertl knt^wk’J^^e, liiive duded our ,in%’es- 
tigafion^, and linw ah«;olute!y the fair 
pronii «;e of tfiC last rentury has in this 
respect been urifulfilled. From enquiries 
altciil the genesis of the soulj it teas ■ 
natural to proceed to examine its nature. 
Such enquiries were accordingly earnestly 
porsuedj with the assistance of the pagan 
writers ; and the conclusions arrived at 
on this point by different schools exer- 
cised, as is always the case, a very wide 
influence upon their theological con- 
cepiion,s. 1 cannot doubt, that when at 
last Descartes maintained that thought is 
the essence of the soul,' and that the 
.thinking substance is therefore so wholly 
and generically different from the body, 
that none of the forms or properties of 
matter can afford the faintest image of its 
nature, he contributed much to that frame 
of mind which made m,en naturally turn 
wdth contempt from ghosts, visible 
demons, and purgatorial fires.' It is true 
that the Cartesian doctrine was soon in a 
measure eclipsed, but it at least destroyed 
for ever the old notion of an inner body.* 

From the tinp. of Descartes, the doc- 
trine of j^material fire may indeed be said 
to have steadily declined. 3 The sceptics 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies treated it with great contempt, and 
in England, at least, the last great con- 

* The sharp line Descartes tried to draw between the 
body and the soul explains his doctrine of animals, 
which has often been grossly misunderstood. Thought, 
he contended, is the essence of the soul, and all that is 
not thought (as life and sensibility) is of the body. In 
denying that brutes had souls, he denied them the 
power of thought, but left them all besides. This 
distinction in its full rigidity would now be maintained 
by very few ; and Stahl gave psychology an impulse in 
quite another direction by his doctrine (which ivas that 
of Aristotle), that the soul - includes the vital principle — 
all that separates living from dead bodies. He thus 
founded the psychology of animals, and in a great 
measure fused psychology and medicine. There is a 
clear statement on this point in Maine de Btran, 
No-uveaux Rap^rts physiques et maraux. There is 
at present a remarkable revival of the doctrine of 
Stahl in France, in the writings of Tissot, BouIIicr, 
Charles, and Lemoine. 

» A doctrine, however, something like that c3f the old 
Fathers, but applied to the bic^ies of the blest, has been 
lately advocated in two very ingenious American books 
— Hitchcock’s of Geology, and Lectures on ih* 

Seasons. The author has availed himself of Reichen- 
bach's theories of “ odic light,” &c. 

3 Descartes himself gives us the opinion of his con- 
temporaries on the subject; “Bien que la commune 
opinion des th^ologiens soit que les damn^s sent tour- 
mentds par le feu des enfers, mlianmoins leur sentiment 
n’est pas pour cela qu’Os sent ddqus par une fausse id^e 
que Dieu leur a imprimde, d'un feu qui les consume, 
mais plutdt qu'ils sent veritablement tourment^is par le 
feu; parce que *comme I’esprit d'un homme vivant, 
bien qu’il ne soit pas corporel, est n^anmoins detenu 
dans le corps, ainsi Dieu par sa toute-puissance peut 
ais^ment faire qu'il souffre les atteintes du feu corporel 
apr^s la mort' ’ {Reponses aux six Objections.) 


trover sy on Ibe subject in tliv ilnir-. b, 
seems to have taken place daring Ibe 
first half of the eiglitventli centurv. 
Swindeit, Whiston, Horherry* DocIwt!!, 
and in AmeriGa Jonathan lul wards, di*-*- 
cussed it from different points c^f view,* 
and attested the rapid progress of ihe 
scepticism. Towards the dose of the 
century the doctrine had passed away ; 
for though there was no formal re- 
cantation or change of dogmas, it was 
virtually excluded from the popular 
teaching, though it even now lingers 
among the least educated Dissenters, 
and in the Roman Catholic manuals for 
the poor, 

I have d'W'dt at length upon this very 
revolting doctrine, because it exercised, I 
believe, an extremely important influence 
on the modes of thought and types of 
character of the past. I have endeavoured 
to show’' bow its necessary effect veas to 
chill and deaden the sympathies, to pre- 
dispose men to inflict *suffering^, ^ and 
seriously to retard the march of civilisa- 
tion. It has now virtually passed away, 
and with it the type of character that it 
did .so much to form. Instead of the oM 
stern Inquisitor, so unflinching in his 
asceticism, so heroic in his enterprises, so 
remorseless in his persecution — instead of 
the men who multiplied and elaborated 
the most hideous tortures, who wrote long 
cold treatises on their application, who 
stimulated and embittered the most 
ferocious wars, and who watered every 
land with the blood of the innocent— 
instead of this ecclesiastical type of 
character, we meet , with .an almost 
feminine sensibility, and an almost 
morbid indisposition to inflict punish- 
ment. The pre-eminent characteristic of 
modern Christianity is the boundless 
philanthropy it displays. ^ Philanthropy is 
to our age what asceticism vras to the 
middle ages, and ivhat polemical dis- 
cussion was to the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The emotional part of 
humanity, the humanity of impulse, was 

' * This was, as far as I know, the last of tbe grrat 
controversies concerning the locality of bell— a question 
which had once excited great attention. The common 
. opinion whkh St. Thomas had sanctioned was that it 
was in, the centre of the earth. Whiston, however, who 
. denied the eternity of punishment, contended that it was 
the tad of a comet ; whHe Swinden ^{whosc hook seems 
to.have made a considerable sensatkm, and was trans- 
lated into French) strenuously a»te»d«d that it was 
the .sun. According to Plancc^ (Diet infemai, art 
Enfer), some early theologians not only held this, but 
cx{rfbimcd the spots in the mn by the multitude of the 
iwmls. 
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mvif dtv6lo|XHl, and iti 
in frnf^4fanti!im at least, whmm t^m 
inmemmt hzu been most stiikiii^ly 
evinceii* lias always t^n 
rfpre.^nteil the clcfgy. this 

iitt h reC4:)gni%«i atiile as fiii«:li hf tlieir 
np^pcmcnts as by tfieir admirw. A <»“ 
tain weak and effeminate »iitifiieiiteiity, 
intellectual and iwiral, is the cfualiiy 
whicli c%"«ry satirist ©f the clei^ dwells 
upon as the most praffiinefit featura^^ of 
tlicir character. Whether this quality, 
when duly analyse!, is as despicable as is 
snnietimef 8iip|»scd, may be qiiestjon«l ; 
ai all eventfi no one irould think of 
ascribing it to the ecclesiastics of the 
k:!»o 1 of Torqaetnada, of CaMn, or of 
Knox. 

The changes that take pi«x fmm a^e 
to age in the of character in 

diicrerit professions, though they are 
every evident, and though tfmf fero 
one of the mewt suggestive bmnmm of 
Mftory, are of course not susceptible of 
direct' log'ical proof. A writer can only 
lay the geaemi impressions he has derive 
from the st«iy of tte two perierfs before 
tile JiMignwnfes of thoise wlio» studies 
hmt retembWI his own. It is more, 
therefoie, as an illustration than m a 
proof, that I may notice, in amclusicm, 
the striking contrast which the histoiy of 
.punishments exhibits in the two periods 
of theok^ical development. We have 
seen that the popular estimate of the 
aKleq»cj of tlie penalties that are affixed 
to oifermt crimes must in a great 
measiire vary with the popular realisa- 
tions of guilt. We have seen, too, that 
the aWiticw of tmture was a movement 
almost entirely due to tiie opponents of 
the Church, and that it was effected mwch 
less ^ by any process of rmsonmg tlMo by 
the iaiuciwe of certain moefcs of feeling 
which civilkation produced. S<wm, how- 
eier, weiai that the impulse whiiii was 
commiiiiicatwi by Voltaire, Beccaiia, and 
the Revolution, |»ssed on to the oith^ox, 
and it was only then it acquired its full 
intensity. The doctrine of a literal fire 
having almost c«s^ to be a realised 
conception, m growing sense of the undue 
seventy of punishments' was everywhere 
manifesteci ; and in uKjst countnes, but 
iwwe esf^ially in E^Ia»4 there was no 
siiigilc subject on whlcl more ^rnestness 
W** shown. The first step was talron by 
Nowhere perha^ in the annals 
of phliantliropy do we meet a picture of 
more unittlliM and fruitful beneficeiux 
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than is presented by the life of that great 
Dissenter, who, having travelled over 
more than 4^3,000 miles in works of mercy, 
at last died on a foreign soil a martyr to 
his cause. Not only in England, ^but 
over the whole of fiurope, his exertions 
dsrocted public opinion to the condition of 
pri»ns, and effected a revolution, the 
results of which can never be estimated. 
Soon after followed the mitigation of the 
penal code. In England the severity of 
that code had long been unexampled ; 
and as crimes of violence were especially 
numerous, the number of executions was 
probably quite unparalleled in Eurojpe. 
indeed, Fortescue, who was chief justice 
under Henry VL, notices the fact with 
curious complacency, as a plain proof of 
the superiority of his countrymen. ** More 
men,” he tells us, “are^ hanged in 
Englonde in one year than in Fraunce in 
seven, because the English have better 
hartes. The Scotchmenne, likewise, never 
dare rob, but onty commit larcenies.”* 
In the reign of Iienry VI 11 ., when an 
attempt was made to convert the greater 
part of England into pasture land,* and 
when the suppression of the rao?mstenes 
had destroyed the mmn source of charity, 
and had cast multitudes helplessly upon 
the wcarid, Holingshed estimates the 
executions at the amazing number of 
72,000, or 2,000 a year .3 This estimate 
is utterly incredible, but even at the end 
of the reign of Elizabeth, and notwith- 
standing the poor-law which had been 
enacted, the annual executions are said 
to have b^n about 400.'*^ In the middle of 
the eighteenth century, however, though 
the population had greatly increased, they 
had fallen to less than one hundred.^ A 
little before this time Bishop Berkeley, 
following in the steps that had been 
traced by More in his Utopia^ and by 
Cromwell in one of his speeches, raised 
his voice in favour of substituting other 
punishments for death.® But all through 

* Barrington, On the Siattdes (London, 17^), i>. 461. 

* S»r Thomas More, in his Utopia (book. L), gives a 
frightful descrij^ion of the misery and the crimes result- 
ing from the ejectmeats necessitated lathis dbange. 
He speaks of twenty men hung on one gibbet. 

3 mrrington, pp. 461, 46*, ^ It should be added that 
Mr. Fronde utterly rejects this estimate; 

4 '/« 

S Barrington says this was the case when he wrote, 

wittch was m 1766. 

aAs ** whdiher we tnay not, as wdil as other 
nations, contrive employment for our criminals; and 
whetiier serritude# ciiaiRS, and hard labour for a term 
oi years, would not be a more discouraging as wdl as 
a mc«ne adequate punishment for felons than even death 
itsri£”' N|. 54.) 
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the reign of George IIL the code was 
aggravateds^and its severity was carried 
to such a point, that when Komilly began 
his career, the number of capital offences 
was no less than 230/ It was only at the 
close of the last [eighteenth] and in the 
beginning of the present [nineteenth] 
century, that this state of things W'as 
changed. The reform in England, as 
over the rest of Europe, may be ulti- 
mately traced to that Voltairean school of 
which Beccaria was the representative, 
for the impulse created by the treatise 
On Crimes and Punishments was uni- 
versal, and it was the first great effcrt to 
infuse a spirit of philanthropy into the 
penal code, making it a main object of 
J^islation to indict the smallest possible 
amount of suffering. Beccaria is especi- 
ally identified wdth the cause of the 
abolition of capital punishment, which is 
slowly but steadily advancing towards its 
inevitable triumph. In England, the 
philosophical element of the movement 
was nobly represented by Bentham, who 
in genius was certainly superior to 
Beccaria, and whose influence, though 
perhaps^! so great, was also European. 
But while conceding the fullest merit to 
these great thinkers, there can be little 
doubt that the enthusiasm and the sup- 
rt that enabled Romill}^ Mackintosh, 
ilberforce, and Brougham to carry their 
long series of reforms through Parlia- 
ment, was in a very great degree owing 
to the untiring exertions of the Evan- 
gelicals, who, with a benevolence that no 
disappointment could damp, and with an 
indulgence towards crime that sometimes 
amounted even to a fault, cast their whole 
weight into the cause of philanthropy. 
The contrast between the position of these 
religionists in the destruction of the worst 
features of the ancient codes, and the pre- 
cisely opposite position of the mediaeval 
clergy, is very remarkable. Sectarians 
will only see in it the difference between 
rival churches, but the candid historian 
will, I think, be able to detect the changed 
types of character that civilisation has 
produced ; while in the difference that 
does undoubtedly in this respect exist 
between Protestantism and Catholicism, 
he will find one of the results of the very 

I See Romilly's Life for many statistics cm the 
Subject. 


different degrees of inten&ily with which 
those religions direct the mind to the 
debasing and indurating conceptions i 

have reviewed. 

It has been said that the tendency of 
relipfious thought in the present day is 
all m one direction — towards the identifi- 
caticm of the Bible and conscience.” it Is 
a movement that may be deplored, but 
can scarcely be overlooked or denied. 
Generation after generation the power of 
the mcaral faculty becomes more absolute, 
the doctrines that oppose it wane and 
vanish, and the various elements of 
theoI<4y are absorbed and recast by its 
influence. The indifference of most men 
to dogmatic theolo'gy is now so marked, 
and the fear of tampering with formularies 
that are no longer basm on general con- 
viction is with some men so intense, that 
general revbions of creeds have become 
extremely rare ; but the change of belief 
is not the less profound. The old words 
are indeed retained, but they no longer 
present the old images to the mind, or 
exercise the old influence upon life. The 
modes of thought and the types of 
character which those modes produce are 
essentially and universally transformed. 
The w’hoie intellectual atmosphere, the 
whole tenour of life, the prevailing en- 
thusiasms, the conceptions of the imagi- 
nation, are all changed. The intellect of 
man moves onward under the influence of 
regular laws in a given direction, and the 
opinions that in any age are realised and 
operative, are those which harmonise 
with its intellectual condition. I have 
endeavoured in the present chapter to 
exhibit the nature of some of these laws, 
the direction in which some of these 
successive modifications are tending. If 
the prospect of constant change such an 
enquiry exhibits should appear to some 
minds to remove all the landmarks of the 
past, there is one consideration that may 
serve in a measure to reassure them. 
That Christianity was designed to pro- 
duce benevolence, affection, and^ sym- 
pathy, being a fact of universal admission, 
IS indefinitely m^re certain^ than that any 
particular dogma is essential to it ; and 
in the increase of these moral qualities 
we have therefore the strongest evidence 
of the triumph of the conceptions of its 
flounder. 
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ON PERSECUTION 
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L~THE ANTECEDENTS OF PERSECUTION 


Whsu it is rememberwl that the Founder 
of Cliriitiaiiity summed up human duties 
i» Itic two precepts of love to God and 
hstve to flnan^ and illustrated tte second 
precept by a fmrable repraKfitisig the 
s»fillRient' of a common hunaanlly des- 
troying all the animosities of s«:t«fmnism, 
the histoi^ of |»rs©ciilioo in the^C^rist^ 
Church appears as startling as it is |^in- 
fuL In tit# eighteenth century, when the 
ffiinds of men were for the irst time very 
ienilble of llie contrast, it was commonly 
explained imputing interested^ motives 
to the clergy, aimS. m ail tlie writings of 
Voltaire aiA hit school hypocrisy was 
rtprewnW m the usual concomitant of 
pttii«:iition» This notion may now he 
mM to have passed away. While it 
if uwSoubt«lly true that some persecu- 
tk»s, and even sonfe that were very 
atrocious, have sprung fncwn purely selfish 
nwtivffS, it is almost universallj admitted 
that these are far from fonjishing any 
adeciiiiite explanatimi of the &cls. The 
Iniliiliigs, the t«3rtures, the imprison- 
menta, confiscations, the di»felities, 
the wars and still longer animo^ties 
ihal far m many centuries marked tlas 
cofiiicls of great thwloglcal twdles, me 
cl^fiy di» to men whc»e lives were spent 
in a wiiite devotion to what they believed 
to be triift., and whose characters have 
unwrathed through the most 
tite ard‘ searching criticism, in thek 
worst ads the perwmtors w&re but tte 
exponents aw! representatives of the 
wishes of a large ^tion of the com- 
miiriity, and timt section was commonly 
the most «Lm«t aad the roost unselfish. 
u{t has ten oterved, too* sinoe the 
subject lias tea instigated with a 

B t«lonless Judgowt# tliat pers^ution 
variably accompanied the r^wtkm of 
* jitfllcuW class of dodrlwss* iuctuatal 
With Iter fiuctuarions# imd may therefore 
toly presumdl to represent 
life. 

, -I 


In the last cliapter I have, I trust, done 
something towards the solution of the 
difficulty. I have shown that the normal 
effect of a certain class of realisations 
upon the character would be to produce 
an absolute indifference to the sufferings 
of those who were external to the Church, 
and consequently to remove that reluc- 
tance to inflict pain which is one of the 
chief preservatives of societj. I have 
now to trace the order of ideas which 
persuaded men that it was their duty to 
persecute, and to show the process by 
w'hich those ideas passed away. The 
task is a painful one, for the desctrines I 
must refer to are those which are most 
repugnant to our moral sense, and in an 
age in which tliey are not realised or 
believed the bare statement of them is 
sufficient to shock the feelings of many : 
at the same time, a clear view of their 
nature and influence is absolutely essen- 
tial to an understanding of the past. 

There are two moral sentiments which 
seem universally diffused through the 
human race, and which may be regarded 
as the nuclei around which all religious 
systems are formed. They are the sense 
of virtue, leading men to attach the idea 
of merit to certain actions which they may 
perform ; and the sense of sin, teaching 
men that their relation to the Deity is 
not that of claimants but of suppliants. 
Although in some degree antagonistic, 
there probably never was a religious mind 
in which they did not co-exist, and they 
may be traced as prominent elements in 
the moral development of every age and 
creed, but at the same time their relative 
importance is far from being the same. 
There are certain ages in which the sense 
of virtue has been the mainspring of 
religion ; there are other ages in w'hich 
this position is occupied by the sense of 
sin. This may be partly owing to the 
differences in the original constitutions of 
different races, or to those influences of 
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surroonding* nature which act so early 
upon the mind that it is scarcely possible 
to distinguish them from natural tenden- 
cies ; but it is certainly in a great measure 
due to the political and intellectual cir- 
cumstances that are dominant. When 
prosperity and victory and dominion have ' 
long continued to elate, and when the 
virtues that contribute most to political 
greatness, such as fortitude and self- 
reliance, are cultivated, the sense of 
human dignity will become the chief 
moral principle, and every system that 
opposes it will be distasteful. But when, 
on the other hand, a religious system 
emanates from a suffering people, or from 
a people that is eminently endowed with 
religious sentiment, its character will be 
entirely different. It will reflect some- 
thing of the circumstances that gave it 
birth ; it will be full of pathos, of 
humility, of emotion ; it will lead men to j 
aspire to a lofty ideal, to interrogate their > 
conscience with nervous anxiety, to study 
with scrupulous care the motives that ' 
actuate them, to distrust their own 
powers, and to throw themselves upon 
exterail help. 

Now, of all systems the world has ever 
seen, the philosophies of ancient Greece 
and Rome appealed most strongly to the 
sense of virtue, and Christianity to the 
sense of sin. The ideal of the first was 
the majesty of self-relying humanity ; the 
ideal of the other was the absorption of 
the manhood into God. It is impossible 
to look upon the awful beauty of a Greek 
statue, or to read a page of Plutarch, 
without perceiving how completely the 
idea of excellence was blended with that 
of pride. It is equally impossible to 
examine the life of a Christian saint, or 
the painting of an early Christian artist, 
without perceiving that the dominant 
conception was self-abnegation and self- 
distrust. In the earliest and purest days 
of the Church this was chiefly manifested 
in the devotional frame of mind which 
was habitual, and in the higher and more 
delicate moral perception tliat accom- 
panied it. Christianity then consisted 
much more of modes of emotion than of 
intellectual propositions. It was not till 
about the third century that the moral 
sentiments which at first constituted it 
were congealed into an elaborate theo- 
logy, and were in consequence neces- 
sarily perverted. I say necessarily per- 
vert^, because a dogma cannot be an 
adequate or faithful representative of ^ 
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mode of feeling. T1iij?i wftile flic of 
virtue and the sense ot mn have alwayi 
co-existed, though in difiVrent degrees* In 
every religious mind, wfaeo expressed in 
a dogmatic form, iincler the names of 
Justification by Faith and Justification by 
Works, they became directly opposed to 
one another; and while each doctrine 
grew m the first instance out of the 
moral faculty, each was at last developed 
to consequences from which that faculty 
indignantly revolts. As the result of one 
doctrine, men constructed a theory in 
which the whole scheme of religion wm 
turned into a system of elaborate barter, 
while the attitude of self-distrust and 
humility produced the sensitiveness of 
an awakened conscience was ^soon trans- 
formed into a doctrine according to which 
all the virtues and all the piety of the 
heathen contained nothing that was 
pleasing to the Almighty, or that could 
ward* off the sentence of eternal dam- 
nation. 

In considering, however, the attitude 
which mankind occupiM towards the 
Almighty in the early theology of the 
Church, we have another important 
element to examine : I mean the ^ con- 
ception of hereditary guilt. To a civili^ 
man, who regards the question abstrac- 
tedly, no proposition can appear more 
self-evident than that a man can only be 
guilty of acts in the performance of which 
he has himself had some share. The 
misfortune ^ of one man may fail upon 
another, but guilt appears to be entirely 
personal. Yet, cm the other hand, there 
is nothing more certain than that the 
conceptions both of hereditary guilt and 
of hereditary merit pervade the belief and 
the institutions of all nations, and have 
under the most varied circumstances 
clung to the mind with a tenacity which 
is even now but beginning to relax. We 
find them in every system of early punish- 
ment which involved children in the 
destruction of a guilty parent, in every 
account of curses transmitted through 
particular families or particular nations, in 
every h^editaiy aristocracy, and in every 
legend of an early fall. All rest 

upon the idea that there is something in 
the merit or demerit of one inan that nmy 
be reflected upon his sucxes^ts altogether 
, irrespectively of their own It wotdd 

perhaps be rash to draw withTOUch con- 
fidence any law concetnit^ the relations 
of this idea to diff^ent conditions of 
sodety from the o£ Christendom, 
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but, far as we iimj it to 

lie timngsist in ages wlieo cmii«tk» m 
very km\ md m the wliote^ to feline, 
but*" naf liy any ffieans ileadily aiici coit- 
ilnuumlft w'ilii tlie iatelfectual a^vaoce* 
Tlitre ^eeins to be a period in the histi^ 
of every ftatioa wlien punishmeots in- 
%'olviitg the innocent child wilh the guilty 
parent are acquiesced in m perfectly 
fiaturah and another priiMl when they 
are repudiated as maniiestly unjust. We 
find, however, that in a ^rtion of the 
jfiidclle ages, when the night of barbarism 
was in |«it dispelled, a vast aristocratical 
ffstein was tw’ganised which has pro- 
feiWy contribute tnore than any other 
single cause to consolidate the doctrine 
of heredilary merit For the essence of 
an iristocracy is to transfer the source of 
honour from the living to the dead, to 
make the merits of living men depemd not 
so ftiucli upon their own character and 
actions as upon the actions and position 
of their ancestors ; and as great arts- 
ti'icracy Is never insulated, as its ramifica- 
tkws penetrate into many spheres, and ; 
its soc'tal ifiiuence modifies all the ; 
relatkms of society, the minds of men i 
.b^ome inswably habittmted to a stan- j 
dard of judgment from which they would 
otl«rwise Imi^e reccated. If in the sphere 
of religion the ratksnaiistic doctrine of 
personal merit and demerit should ever 
completely supersede the theolc^kal doc- 
trine of hereditary merit or demerit, the 
change will, I believe, be largely in- 
by the triumph of dmi^cr^tk: 
fKineiples in the spliere of f^litics. 

l^e origin of this widely diffused habit 
eff Jwiginp men by the deeds of their 
aacestes & one of the most obscure and 
contested points in philosophy. Some 
have in it a dim and distorted 

hrwiltion of the Fall ; others have attri- 
bat«i it to that confusion of misfertune ; 
with guilt which is so prominent in 
ancient beliefs. Partly in consequence of ' 
the univef'sal conviction that guilt deserve 
punishment, and ^rtly from the notion 
that the events which befall mankind are ' 
the results not of general laws but of 
isolated acts directea to special purposes, 
.own iroagiiml that whm&ver they saw 
sii&ring they might info: guilt. They 
saw that the ^effects of « unrighteous 
will continue long affer those who 
prqvotei it have pasj^l away ; that the 
wtt«. or^vke, the wisdom « folly, of ti^ 
parent wM often determine the iteunes 
the ddidren and that mch generto:ion * 


lias probablj more pom^er over the destiny 
of that whfcli succeeds it than over its 
own. They saw that there was such a 
thing as transmitted suffering, and they 
. therefore concluded that there must-be 
such a thing as transmitted guilt, 
il^sides this, patriotism and Church feel- 
ing, and every ieiuence that combines 
men In a corporate existence, makes them 
live to a certain degree in the past, and 
identify themselves with the actions of 
the dead. The patriot feels a pride or 
shame in the deeds of his forefathers very 
similar to that which springs from his 
own. Connected with tiiis, it has been 
oteen-^ed that men have a constant ten- 
dency, in speaking of the human race, to 
fwgct that they are employing the lan- 
guage of metaphor, and to attribute 
to it a real objective existence distinct 
from the existence of living men. It 
may be added, too, that that retrospective 
im^ination which is so strong in some 
nations, and which is more or less ex- 
hibited in all, leads men to invest the 
past with all the fascination of poetry, to 
represent it as a golden age incomparably 
superior to their own, and to imagine 
that some great catastrophe must have 
occurred to obscure it. 

These considerations, and such as 
these, have often been urged by those 
who have written on the genesis of the 
notion of hereditary guilt. Fortunately, 
however, their examination is unnecessary 
for my present purpose, ’which is simply 
to ascertain the expression of this general 
conception in dogmatic teaching, and to 
trace its influence upon practice. The 
expression is both manifest and emphatic. 
According to the unanimous belief of the 
Early Church, all who were external to 
Christianity were doomed to eternal dam- 
nation, not only on account of their own 
transgression, but also on account of 
the transmitted guilt of Adam, and there- 
fore even the new-born infant was subject 
to the condemnation until baptism had 
united it to the Church. 

The opinion which was so graphically 
express^ by the theologian who said “ he 
doubted not there were infants not a span 
long crawling about the floor of hell is 
not one of those on which it is pleasing 
to dilate. It was one, however, which 
was held with great confidence in the 
Early Church, and if in times of tran- 
quillity it became in a measure unrealised, 
whenever any heretic ventured to impugn 
It it was most unequivocally enforced. 
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At a period which is so early that it is 
impossible to define it, infant baptism 
was introduced into the Church ; it was 
adopted by all the heretics as well as by 
the orthodox ; it^ was universally said to 
be for “ the remission of sins ” ; and the 
whole body of the Fathers, without ex- 
ception or hesitation, pronounced that all 
infants who di'ed unbaptised were ex- 
cluded from heaven. In the case of un- 
baptised adults a few exceptions were 
admitted,* but the sentence on infants 
was inexorable. The leara-ed English 
historian of Infant Baptism states that, 
with the exception of a contemporary of | 
St. Augustine named Vincentius, who 
speedily recanted his opinion as hereti- 
cal, he has been unable to discover a 
single instance of an orthodox member 
of the Church expressing the opposite 
opinion before Hinckmar, who was Arch- 
bishop of Rheims in the ninth century.® 
In the time of this prelate, a bishop who 
had quarrelled with his clergy and people 
ventured to prohibit baptism in his 
diocese ; and Hinckmar, while severely 
condemning the act, expressed a hope 
that it ^uld not be visited on the infants 
who di^ when the interdict was in 
force. With this exception the unanimity 
seems to have been unbroken. Some of 
the Greek Fathers, indeed, imagined that 
there was a special place assigned to 
infants where there was neither suffering 
nor enjoyment, while the Latins inferred 
from the hereditary guilt that they must 
descend into a place of torment ; but both 
agreed that they could not be saved. 
The doctrine was so firmly rooted in the 
Church, that even Pelagius, who was one 
of the most rationalistic intellects of his 
age, and who entirely denied the reality 
of hereditary guilt, retained infant bap- 
tism, acknowledge that it was for the 
remission of sins, and did not venture to 
deny its necessity. It was on this point 
that he was most severely pressed by his 
opponents, and St. Augustine says that 


* Mart3'rdom— or, as it was termed, the baptism of 
blood— being: the chief. Some, however, relying on the 
case of the penitent thief,^ admitted a “baptism of 
perfect love,** when a b^tism by water could not be 
obtained. This consisted, of course, of extraordinpy 
exercises of faith. Catedaumens also, who <hed during 
the preparation for baptism, were thought by some to 
be saved. See Lamet et Fromageau, Diet, des Cos de 
Conscience^ tom. i. p. 208. 

* W air s Mt.vinyy of In/unt Dctptlsm, vol. ii, p. air. 
St. Thomas Aquinas afterwards suggested the possi- 
bility of the infant being saved who^ died within the 
womb : “ God may have ways of saving it for aught 
we know.” 




he was driven to the sornewhat dci^perate 
resource of maintaifiing tlmt bapti%ni 
was n^resmry to wash away the gyill of 
the pettishness of the child !* Once, 
when i^verely pressed as to the conse- 
quences of tne doctrine, St. Augustine 
was compelled to acknowledge that lie 
was not prepared to assert dogmaticaliy 
that it would have been better for these 
children not to have h&tn born, but at the 
same time he denied emphatically that a 
sef^rate place was assigned them, and 
in one of his^ ^sermons against the Pela- 
gians he distinctly declared that they 
d.^cended into ‘‘everlasting fire.*’® Origeii 
and many of the Egyptians |!Xp!ained the 
doctrine by the theo^ of pre-existence.* 
Augustine associated it with that of im- 
puted righteousness, maintaining that 
guilt and virtue might be alike imputed 
and this view seems to have l^n generally 
adopted. Among the writings of the 
Fathers there are few which long 
possessed a greater authority than a 
short treatise Ee Fide^ which is one of 
the clearest and mmt forcible extant 
ejatomes of the Patristic faith, and which 
till the time of Erasmus was generally 
ascribed to St, Augustine, though it is 
now known to have been written, in the 
b^inning of the sixth century, by St. 
Fulgentius.® In this treatise we find the 
following very distinct statement of the 
doctrine : “ Be assured,” writes the saint, 

“ and doubt not, that not only men who 
have obtained the use of their reason, but 
also little children who have begun to 
live in their mothers* womb and have 
there died, or who, having been just 
bom, have passed away from the world 
without the sacrament of holy baptism, 
administered in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, must be punished 
by the eternal torture of undying fire ; 
for although they have committed no sin 
by their own will, they have nevertheless 
drawn with them the condemnation of 
original sin, by their carnal conception 
and nativity.”* It will be remembered 

I Wall, vd. l pp. 283. It B gratifying to know 
Uiat St. AagU'Stine, in answering this argument, dis- 
tinctly declared that the crying of a baby is wA sinful, 
atfirl ^erefore does not eternal damnation. 

® Dad. vdt. S. pp. ma-ao6y-’a full view of St. Augus- 
tine's sentimetits on the subject. 

3 Hieronym. lib. ii. ep, iS. 

4 Did. cp. a8* 

5 He was bora about A.0. 467, (JSw. Umv.) ^ 

^ Firtnissime tene, et nullatenus dubites, non somm 
. homines jam ratione utentes, veram etiam parvulos, 
qui, sive in uteris roatrum vivere^^ incipmnt et im 
moriuntur, sive jam de matrifaas nati sine sacraiiiento 




i&ith of those infants were tlie direct^ 

g rsoiial^ and uocontroltel acts of 

eit?. 

All throiigli the middle a^es we trace 
the influence of this ctectrine in the 
InftiifBcrahle suf^rstitlmis riles which 
were devised ms substitiitcs for regular 
feafitism* Nothing, indeed, can be more 
curliaiis, nothing can be more deeply 
pathetic, than me record of the many 
ways by which llie termr-strlckm mothers 
attempted to emde the awful sentence of 
their Cliarch. Somrticnes the baptimial 
water was sprinkled upon the womb; 
sometimes the stillfcwrn child was bap- 
tised, in hopes that the Almighty would 
aiifedale ti» ceremony ; sometimes the 
fiiotber invoked the Holy Spirit to purify 
by fli$ imm^iate power tti infant that 
was to l» bom ; sometimes she r«:eiv€d 
tl» Host w obtained absolution, and 
appirf them to the tenefit of her child* 
l&se mi many similar practices* con- 
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Aetteyjief the fa i&« wwab, wltt 
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with an agony that was too poignant 
even for that submissive age to bear. 
Weak and superstitious w^omen, w'ho 
never dreamed of retelling against the 
teaching of their clergy, could not 
acc^uiesce in the |»rdition of their off- 
spnng, and they vainly attempted to 
escape from the dilemma by multiplying 
superstitious practices, or by attributing 
to them a more than orthodox efficacy. 
But the vigilance of the theologians was 
untiring. All the methods by which these 
unhappy mothers endeavoured to per- 
suade themselves that their children might 
have been saved are preserved in the 
decrees of the Councils that anathematised 
them. ■ ■ 

At last the Reformation came. In 
estimating the character of that great 
movement we must carefully distinguish 
its immediate objects from its ultimate 
effects. The impulse of which^ was in 
part the cause, and in part me conse- 
quence, at last issued in a diffusion of a 
rationalistic spirit which no Church, how- 
ever retrograde or dogmatic, has been 
able to exclude. The essence of that * 
spirit is to interpret the articles of special 
creeds by the principles of universal 
religion — by the wants, the aspirations, 
and the moral sentiments which seem 
j inherent in human nature. It leads men, 

; in other w'ords, to judge what is true and 
' w’hat is good, not by the teachings of 
; tradition, but by the light of reason and 
of conscience ; and where it has not pro- 
duced an avowed change of creed it has 
at least produced a change of realisations. 
Doctrines which shock our sense of right 
have been allowed gradtially to become 
obsolete, or if they are brought forward 
they are stated in language which is so 

Tertttliiistisi (AM, c. 9) and tiba author df the Epasifa 
ascrilMad to St Bansafeas^ appear to feavebe^namangr 
tJbe first to dencwnce this pa^an praotioe. Another 
thttstratlon of the estimate m which haptfem was held 
m fnmishtti fey the notion that feodily distoanpers 
loHowed irr«^6:nmr haptiion. I hai^fe aheady rcferrrf to 
the bdfaf tw atroimmfealh^ bad been feptised fey a 
dronfcea priest ; feat perhaps the most ourioas example 
was fa a grnwt epdemfa attadk d St Vita®*s dance, 
whidb apfwansd in the Methedands fa *375. The 
wwiwto People then fedliered that the disease resulted 
from Biwbwte pri««fa ha^e baptised the dhildren, 
aw! their iurf was so arcat that it was with difficulty 
that the Hv« of the eejofesfastics were saved. (Hecfa&r 
^ike JfwWSf Aj^Sf 153, 1 54*) 
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colouriess and ambiguous, and with m 
many qualifications and exceptions, that 
their original force is almost lost. This, 
however, was the ultimate, not the im- 
mediate, effect of the Reformation, and 
most of the Reformers were far from 
anticipating it. They designed to con- 
struct a religious system which should 
be as essentially dogmatic, distinct, and 
exclusive as that which they assailed, but 
which should represent more faithfully 
the teachings of the first four centuries. 
The Anabaptist movement was accom- 
panied by so many excesses and degener- 
ated so constantly into anarchy that it 
can scarcely be r%arded as a school of 
religious thought, but it had at least the 
effect of directing the minds of theologians 
to the subject of infant baptism. The 
Council of Trent enunciated very clearly 
the doctrine of Rome. It declared the 
absolute necessity of baptism for salva- 
tion ; it added, to guard against every 
cavil, that baptism must by literal 
water,* and it concluded with the usual 
formulary of a curse. Among the Pro- 
testants two opposite tendencies were 
manifest. One of the first objects of the 
Reformers was to oppose or restrict the 
doctrine that ceremonies possessed an 
intrinsic merit independently of the dis- 
position of the worshipper, and it was 
not difficult to perceive that this doctrine 
had been favoured by infant baptism more 
than by any other single cause. On the 
other hand, the Protestant taught even 
more clearly than the Catholic the doctrine 
of imputed righteousness, and was there- 
fore more disposed to dwell upon the 
doctrine of imputed guilt. The Lutherans, 
in the Confession of Augsburg, asserted 
the absolute necessity of baptism quite as 
emphatically as the Tridentine theolo- 
gians,® and in one respect many of the 
Protestants went beyond the Roman 
Catholics ; for they taught explicitly that 
the penalty due to original sin was 
“ eternal fire,” whereas the Church of 
Rome had never formally condemned the 
notion of a third place which the Greek 
Fathers had originated, which some of 
the schoolmen had revived, and wffiich 
about the time of the Reformation was 

» A great deal of controversy had been excited in the 
middle ages about a Jew, who, being converted to 
Christianity in a desert, where there was no water, and 
being as was supposed in a dying state, was baptised 
with sand. There werd also some c^ of women 
baptising their children with wme. For fuH details 
about these, see Thiers’ Traiid des Stt^sizimns. 

‘ Axts. iL and ix. 


general among the Catliolkh.* 
Cmvin was in some resjiects more fa^'oyr- 
able to unbaptised infants Ilian ifm 
disciples of Luther, for he taught tliat 
the children of believers were undoubtedly 
saved, that the intention to baptise was 
as efficacious as the ceremony, and that, 
although infant baptism should be re- 
tained, the passage in the discourse to 
Kicodemus, which had previously been 
universally appjied to It, was susceptible 
of a different interpretation.® But these 
doctrines arose simply from the reluctance 
of Calvin and his followers to admit the 
extraordinary efficacy of a ceremony, and 
not at all from any moral repugnance to 
the doctrine of transmitted guilt. No 
sch<x)l declared more constantly and more 
emphatically the utter depravity of human 
nature, the sentence of perdition attach- 
ing to the mere possession of such a 
nature, and the eternal damnation of the 
great majority of infants. A few of the 
enthusiastic ^vacates of the doctrine of 
reprobation even denied the universal 
salvation of baptised infants, maintaining 
that the Almighty might have pre- 
destinated some of them to destruction. 
AH of them maintained that the infants 
who were saved were saved on account 
of their connection with Christianity, and 
not on account of their own innocence. 
All of them declared that the infant came 
into the world steeped in guilt, and under 
the, sentence of eternal condemnation. 
Jonathan Edwards, who was probably the 
ablest as he was one of the most unflinch- 
ing of the defenders of Calvinism, has 
devoted to this subject all the resources 

I Walt The notkm of a. Umbo beea so vrldely 
diffused that says the Tridoatime Fathefs at omm 
time heritated wbetter they should not eoiKieOTtt_ as 
heretical <he Lutharaii woposiriem that uabai^WMd 
iafeuts went into ** eteraai fim." We find Pascal, how- 
ever, stating the doctrine in a. very lepuWvc tmm t 
“Qu'y a-t-a de plus coatrawe aux rfgks de ■ 

misdralde jui^dite i|ue de damaer dtcrndlement un 
enfant incapable cfe volontd pour tm p&hd oh S parpt 
avmr esa si pen de part qti’if esst commis six mSle aos 
avant qn’d fiit Axe? Certamement rkffl »e nm* 
h^fteplns ru^ment Que odtte ^doctrine, et 
■na^n^ c!d Ic jdus ittccwn'pr^henwblc de tows 

sommes inoomprAeoaiWe* A nous-mfimea.’* 
cap. Hi. S 8.) 1 have HtUe doubt, however, fes* ^ 
mom Temmxtg aspect of the dboctrine Wm .ottftrly 
obsedete m the Chrn^ at Uie time of the 
In the twelfth century St. Bernard had saM ff ** NihtI 
axdet m iiffemo nisi voluntas.'’ ' 

» .Accor^g to WaU, Calvin was. the .Vfery irtt tiseo*' 
k^an who denied that the passage, “Rxe^pt a wan b* 
bean water and of the sidrit,” to hapfewnu 

(VoL i. IX x8o.) Jeiwny Tayfer strongly snpfKjrted 
Calvin's view ; “ The water a*« the m th» plmm 

signify the same thing | and ^ meant toe 

tlw sririt cleansftng asrf purifying 
appears in its paxalW pwte Christ fewiptisiag Ww 
the spirit and With I *8*} 
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«>l" hin |('i ingt^riiiily. Mo writer 

cle%4ili,^fx^4i more clearly tii# mr^un^Rts 
wtiidj St Ayifwstine liM d«fs¥«l fmm tlie 
4ei'tfli oC and from tiie Wigs tlmt 

arcoinpany ii ; but his chief iliustratloris 
i>f t.h« relaltons of the Deity to His 
t,Te*tture% art* drawn from those series of 
nia-HNacre when the streets ^ of Canaan 
were choked with the snoltitude of the 
slain, md when the sword of the Israelite 
was for ever bathed in the infant’s blcN>d.® 
So far* then, tlie Refarmatjan seems to 
have made little or no change- The 
doctrine of Catholicism, harsh and re- 
pulsive m it ap^ars, does not contrast at 
all liiifavoiiraWy with those of the two 
gneat foiiiiiier*^ of dermatic and conserva- 
tive Frotestantisiii. At a period when 
^siions ran high, and w^hen there was 
every disposition ^ to deepen tl« chasm 
betw^een Catholicity and the Reforin^l 
Oiiifclies— at a period therefore when any 
tendency to rebel against the Catholic 
clcx:trii» of transmitted guilt would have 
been clearly fianifested— that doctrine was 
is all essentials fully accepted. Questions 
cowxming the mture of the sacraments, 
the faros of Church government, the 
roeaniag of particular passage of Scrip- 
ture, the due otder and subordination of 
diier«t |XMtton» of theological systems, 
were di«us^ with the tm$t untirifig 
and acrim-cmious zeal. All Europe was 
ccKJvuls«i with controversy, and the most 
pmsskmate enthusiasm was evoked. But 
the whole stress and energy of this 
thmsiasm Eowed in a dogmatic channei- 
It w^as not the revolt of the reasai clalm- 
iag 1 supreme authority in the domain of 
thought ; it was not the rebellion of the 
'fiiwal faculty against doctrines that col- 
lide with its teaching: or if such 
elements existed they were latent and 
unavpwed, and their position in the first 
ebullitfons of Protestantism was entirely 
sulwrdinafa The germ of Rationalism .j 
had ittd»d l»en cast alwoad, but more ' 
than a <»nliiry was required to develop it . 
There was no subtlety of interpretation : 
connected with the eucharistic formularies ! 
that did not excite Inccroparably more | 
interest than the broad questions ofl 
momlity. Conarience was the last tri- 
bunal to which men would have referred I 
as th© supreme authem^of their creed. * 
Ihiwe was much dimiM m to what ! 

* ^ Ed»4nls m ' 


historical authorities ivere most valuable, 
twl there was no doubt that the ultimate 
l^is of theology must be historical. 

To this statement there are, however, 
two eminent exceptions. Two theo- 
logians, who differed widely in their 
opinions and in their circumstances, vrere 
nevertheless actuated by the same ration- 
alistic spirit, were accustomed to form 
their notions of truth and goodness by the 
divisions of their own reason and con- 
science, and, disregarding all the inter- % 
pretations of tradition, to mould and 
adapt their creed to ^their ideal. These 
th«)logians were Socinus and Zuinglius, 
who may be regarded as the represen- 
tatives of Rationalism in the first period 
of Protestantism. 

The school of thought which Laelius 
Sodnus contributed to plant at Vicenza, 
and which his more illustrious nephew, 
in conjunction with other Italians, spread 
through the greater part of Europe, was 
the natural result of a long train of cir- 
cumstances that had been acting for cen- 
turies in Italy. The great wealth of the 
Italian republics, their commercial re- 
lations with men of all nations of all 
cr^ds, the innumerable memorials of 
paganism that are scattered over the 
land, and the high aesthetic development 
that was general, had all in different 
ways and degrees contributed to produce 
in Italy a very unusual love of intellectual 
pursuits and a very unusual facility for 
cultivating them. Upon the fall of Con- 
stantinople, when the Greek scholars 
were driven into exile, bearing with them 
the seeds of an intellectual renovation, 
Italy was more than any other country 
the centre to which they were attracted. 
In the Italian princes they found the 
most munificent and discerning patrons, 
and in the Italian universities the most 
congenial asylums. Padua and Bologna 
were then the great centres of free- 
thought. A series of professors, of whom 
Pomponatius appears to have been the 
most eminent, had pursued in these uni- 
versities speculations as daring as those 
of the eighteenth century, and had 
habituated a small but able circle of 
scholars to examine theological questions 
with the most fearless scrutiny. They 
maintained that there were two spheres 
of thought, the sphere of reason and the 
sphere of faith, and that these spheres 
were entirely distinct. As philosophers, 
and under the guidance of reason, they 
elaborated theories of the boldest and 
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most uniliiicliing scepticism ; as Catholics, 
and under the impulse of faith, they 
acquiesced In all the doctrines of their 
Church.® The fact of their accepting’ 
certain doctrines as a matter of faith did 
not at all prevent them from repudiating' 
them on the ground of reason ; and the 
complete separation of the two orders of 
ideas enabled them to pursue their intel- 
lectual speculations by a method which 
was purely secular, and with a courage 
that was elsewhere unknown. Even in 
Catholicism a dualism of this kind could 
not long continue, but it was manifestly 
incompatible with Protestantism, which 
at least professed to make private judg- 
ment the foundation of belief. Faith con- 
sidered as an unreasoning acquiescence 
disappeared from theology, and the order 
of ideas which reason had established re- 
mained alone. As a consequence of all 
this, the Reformation in Italy was. almost 
confined to a small group of scholars, 
who pushed its principles to their extreme 
limits, with an unflinching logic, with a 
disregard for both tradition and conse- 
quences, and above all with a secular 
spirit that was elsewhere unequalled. 
With the peculiar tenets connected with 
the name of Socinus we are not now con- 
cerned, for the question of theological 
method is distinct from that of theological 
doctrines. It is, however, sufficiently 
manifest that although Socinus laid a far 
greater stress on the authority of Reve- 
lation than his followers, the prevailing 

* See, on the career of Pomponatius, Matter, 
Histoire des Doctrines morales des t/vis demiers 
Siikcles^ tom. i- pp. ^ Pomponatius was born at 

Mantua in and dim in 1534. His principal work 
is on The Im-mortadity of the Soul, He was protected 
by Leo X. {Biog. Unrv.) Vanini said that the soul of 
Averroes had passed into Pomponatius. The seven- 
teenth century furnishes some stiiking- examples of 
this separation of the philosc^hical and theological 
points of view. Thus Charron, who as a philosopher 
wrote one of the most sceptical books of his age, was a 

f 'iest, and author of a treatise on Ckristian Evidenexs, 
ascal, too, while devoting his life to the defence of 
religion, accepted with delight the Pyrrhonism of 
Montaigne, maintained in the most emphatic language 
the utjer vanity of philosophy, and denied that reason 
could establish even the outline of morals. Huet. Uie 
l^reat Bishop of Avrancbes, defended the same position 
in his posthumous Traitdfhiloso^kiquedelaf^Usse 
de r esprit humazn. Bayle, in his Eiponses au Pro- 
sfincial; and Leibnitz, in his La Foi ei la Raisany have 
collected much information about this school of thought. 
See, too, Cousin’s work on Pas^. In our own day, 
similar views have been maintained by Lamennais, m 
his JSssai sur V IndiffirencSy and in a less degree by 
Dr. Newman. Luther himself had maintained that a 
proposition may be true in theology and false in philo- 
sophy— -an opinion which the Sorbonne condemned ; 
“ Sorbona p^ime definivit idem esse verum in philo- 
sophia ct iheologia, impieque <^mnavit eos qui con- 
trarium docuerint.” (Amand Sauntes, Hist, du Ration^ 
aUsme en AUemagney p. 29.) 
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which actuated him waj a 
dissire to iu!»rciifiate traditional tenets to 
the dictates of reason ’ and of conscience^ 
and that his entire system of interpre- 
tation was due to this desire. It is also 
evident that it was this spirit that induced 
him to discard with unqualified severity 
the orthodox doctrines of the sinfulness 
of error and of the transmission of guilt* 

It may appear at first sight a strange 
paradox to represent the career of 
Zitiuglius as in any degree parallel to 
that of Socinus. Certainly the bold and 
simple-minded pastor of Zurich, who 
lx)re with such an unflinching calm the 
blaze of popularity jand the storms of 
controversy, and perished at last upon 
the battle-field, forms in most respects a 
glaring contrast to the timid Italian m^ho 
spent his life in passing from court to 
court, and from university to uni- 
versity, shrinking with nervous alarm 
from all opposition and notoriety, and 
instilling almost furtively, into the minds 
of a tow friends whom his gentle 
manntrs had ca|>tivated, the great prin- 
ciples of religious toleration. Cer- 
tainly, too, nothing could be further 
from the mind of Zuinglius than the 
doctrines which are known as Socinian- 
ism, nor did the antecedents of the two 
Reformers bear any resemblato. Yet 
there can, I think, be no doubt that the 
dominant predisposition of Zuinglius also 
was to interpret all tenets according to 
the a priori conceptions of reason and 
conscience. Though a man of much 
more than common ability he had but 
slight pretensions to learning, and this, 
in an age when men are endeav’ouring to 
break loose from tradition, has sometimes 
proved a positive and a most important 
advantage. The tendency of his mind 
was early shown in the position he 
assumed on the eucharistic controversy. 
There was no single subject in which the 
leading Reformers wavered so much, 
none on which they found so great a 
difficulty in divesting themselves of their 
old belief. The voice of reason was 
clearly on one side, the weight of tradition 
inclined to the other, and the language of 
Scripture was susceptible of either inter- 
pretation. Luther never advanced beyond 
consubstantiation ; Calvin only arrived 
at his final views after a Jong scries of 
oscillations ; the English Reformers can 
scarcely be said to have ever arrived at 

* Neaader, Hist, qf Dogmas^ vol. n. pp. 657, 6 ^ . 




an-yiefifiltt candy sions* timely and almost ynconsciopsly to 

from tlif venf l>egi«iiin£i mmmtAtmM l%sdge ali doctrines hj their intuitive 
witii conidence tli« mtf d«triiie ^nse of right, and to reject or explain 

wlikli arcortli with tlie e?idefi« of the away or throw into the background 
umM% htatvd il in languafe of ttans- those that will not bear the test, no matter 
parciii precision, and clung to it with tin- how imposing may be the authority that 
wa Hiring tenacity. The saix^ tenden^ authenticates them. This method of 

was shown itill more clearly m his judgment, which was once very rare, has 
decisions on those |»tnts in whkh tradi- now become very general Every genera- 
tion dashes with conscience. It is surely tion its triumph is more manifest, and 
a fTioft refnarkabk fad that in the age of entire departments of theology have re- 
#ii€li iw&n m Luther and Calvin, as ceded or brightened beneath its influence.* 
Melanchthon and Erasmus, Zulnglius, How great a change has been effected 
who in Intellectual power was far inferior in the doctrine concerning unbaptised 
to several of his confemporaries, should children must be manifest to anyone who 
almost alone have anticipated the ralioiml- considers how completely the old doctrine 
istie doctrine of the »vcnt«nth century has disappeared from popular teaching, 
concerning the iitnocence of error, luid the and what a general and intense re- 
tolefttiice that should be accord^ to it. pugnance ts excited by its simple 
Oft the subject of original sin he sefmratoi statement It was once deemed a 
liimitlf with e€|ual boldness from the mere truism ; it would now be viewed 
other leaders of the Reformaticwi, midn- with horror and indignation : and if 
tainifig that it wm nothing more than a we desired any further proof of the 
maiady or evil tendency, and that it did ' extent of this change we should find it in 
not in any degree involve guilt* the position which the Quakers and the 

1 1 was thus' that two of the leadirs of Baptists have assumed in Chnstendom. 
tl» Ee&rmatlon were induced by the It is scarcely possible to conceive any 
raiioimitstic character of their minds to sects which in the Early Churciisr would 
a^iidon the notion of transmitted guilt, ^ have been regarded with more unmingled 
and the doctiltie concerning unl^tised abhorrence, or would have been deemed 
iniknts wlikli was conft«:t« with it. If mme unquestionably outside the pale of 
the curreiit of opinions has sme© then salvation. It is no exaggeration to say 
l»eii iomdng in the samediieclion, this is that the feeling of repugnance with 
ttiiireiy due to the increasM diffeskn of which men now look upon the polygamy 
a mtioimlistic spirit, and not at all to any of the Mormons presents but a very faint 
active ptQp&g&ndhm or to any definite image of that which the Fathers would 
arguments* Men have com® inatinc- have manifested towards those who sys- 
tematically withheld from their children 
HI,*. .0!. S. pm im. baptism which was unanimously 

ItewwiM a viAfit attack eptwi! tbw stotkw of pronounccsd to 1^ essential to their salva" 
wlwk refttrded iritfc extr^ tioo. Yet the Quakers and the Baptists 

trt^ ©befell damoe !»*# have HOW obtained ^a place among the 

laftlai# ^ dw mIoiss.*’ most rcs'pected sections of the Church, 

^ ^ of very many Protestants 
«i»rwiw# wili ir»A be »watai»» the wwveraajity rf tiie peculiarities Of the second, at least, 

are not sufficiently serious to justify any 

Msetww® «f IM 'CbrtsHaii Clittrtk He tea, liotrew, 

ilsg;feilr ofwitutrf til* floetitjwr of yiie i€*Iing 01 rcpuIsion ^ot to prevent the 

ordinal «« tofoe most cordial co-operation. For a great 

change has silenUy swept over ChnW 

Howewpk dom ; Without controversy and without 
fr, ^ disturbance an old doctrine has pas.sed 

irtew #» »»«i t|i« |» f a**tr work fejM bc«OT mtsre^^ r .1 ,« x* r 

mmtot : ttat U imMoM iatorf tot tbc worf awHV fiiom among the re^isatrons of man- 




But ttie scope of the doctrine " we are 
considering was not confined to uiiba|>- 
tised children ; it extended also to all 
adults who were externa! to the Church. 

If the whole human race existed under a 
sentence of condemnation which could 
only he removed by^ connection with 
Christianity, and if this sentence was so 
stringent that even the infant was not 
exempt from its effects, it was natural 
that the adult heathen, who added his 
personal transgressions to the guilt of 
Adam, should be doomed at last to perdi- 
tion. Nor did the Fathers who con- 
structed the early systems of theology 
at all shrink from the consequence. At 
a time when the Christian Church formed 
but an infinitesimal fraction of the com- 
munity, at a time when almost all the 
members who composed it were them- 
selves converts from paganism, and 
reckoned among the pagans those who 
were bound to them by the closest ties of 
gratitude and affection, the great majority 
of the Fathers deliberately taught that 
the entire pagan world was doomed to 
that state of punishment which they in- 
variably'^described as literal and undying 
fire. In any age and under any circum- 
stances such a doctrine must seem inex- 
pressibly shocking, but it appears most 
peculiarly so when we consider that the 
convert who accepted it, and who with a 
view to his own felicity proclaimed the 
system of which he believed it to form a 
part to be a message of good tidings, 
must have acquiesced in the eternal per- 
dition of the mother who had -borne him, 
of the father upon whose knees he^ had 
played, of the friends who were associated 
with the happy years of childhood and 
early manhood, of the immense 
his fellow-countrymen, and of all those 
heroes and sages who by their lives or 
precepts had first kindled a moral en- 
thusiasm within his breasti ^ All these 
were doomed by one sweeping sentence. 
Nor were they alone in their condem- 
nation. The heretics, no^ matter how 
trivial may have been their error, w^e 
reserved for the same fearful fate.^ The 
Church, according to the favourite im^ 
of the Fathers, was a solits^" ark fioati^ 
upon a boundless sea of ruin. Within ite 
pale there was salvation ; without it sal- 
vation was impossible. If anyone out 
of Noah’s ark could escape the deli^^ 
wrote St Cyprian, “he who is ?/ 
Church may also escape.” _ Without 
this house,” said Origen, “ that is without 


the Church, no one is saved.” ** No 
one,” said St Augustine, ” comet li to sal- 
vation and eternal life except lie who hath 
Christ for his head, but no one can have 
Christ for Ms head except he that in 
His IxKiy the Church.”* Hold most 
firmly,” added St. Fiilgefitius, **and 
doubt not that not only all pagans but 
also all Jews, heretics, and schismatics 
who depart from this present life outside 
the Cat nolle Church are about to go into 
eternal fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels.”® So prominent and so unques- 
tionable was this doctrine deemed, that 
the Council of Carthage, in the fourth 
century, made it one of the test-questions 
put to every bishop l»fore ordination. » ^ 

This doctrine has had a greater in- 
fluence than perhaps an^ other specu- 
lative opinion upn the history of man- 
kind. How different it i® from the 
conceptions to which the great teachers 
of antiquity had arrived must be evident 
to anyone who knows how fondly they 
cherish^xi thedoctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, how calmly they contemplate! 

^ the approach of death/ and how hope- 

* I tlies^ references from Palmer, 0» ike Ckmrek 
(vcA. i. PP. I *-*3. wEere there is much evidence 

on th& snbMxt collected. Mr. Palmer contends that thm 
Fatlwsrs arc unanimous on the subject, but Bm-hevtm 
■ shows that at least two. and th«» m the earftert 
(Justin Martyr and Clemens Alexaodniws), admitted 
the possible salvation of tiw pagans (Mprmie Aw 
di, xl I it% and that the first eaMewly sad that 
Socrates and Heradyites m the sight of <Sod wwe 
C^aristians. See, too, Tcn»a»an«,. Jwisyrf ^ I 
i&irt de la tom. i. W- 3«4- I am 

afraid, however, there m no doubt that thc^ grimt 
majority of the Father* toe* tte other view. Minuau® 
FdS th^ght the datmm of Socrates was a deviL 
(0£:Mvms, ch* xxvL) r vi." . 

a jOe | Si ; and axam. stiS mqra eaphatly : 

**OmnI enim hommi qui EedesaaB Catholic* non ten^ 
umtatom, nequebajHisajaua o«|ue ele«mc»yna quamlibet 
copiosa, neque mors pro nmmm Christi sMcepte pro- 
tore potmtad salntcm, quamdui eo haeretica vd 
schismatica pravitas persesverat quae ducat ad mortesafi* 

/A- Ckmxh^ i. p. And again 
of Zerta in A.ix 41 a: Whosoever ts 


the Synod 'of Zerta In a.ix a** : ‘*Wo®oever is 
separated ton the Catholic Church, however mao- 
cimtly be may thiidr he lives, for tMs crime alcme that 
he is separated frw to unity of .Christ to toe 
life, butthe wrath of Ood remameth on him. This 
statement is said to toe beonArawn im by St. Auf^a- 
fin**.- See Hawanto's C^riiy and Truik^ 

' in the world sadto than qwe to 

' sayings Tutor 00 this nmto. I quote it ton tot 
: be^ut&l old translatkw of Tmle 
‘ were a li^t an easy matter for a C&r»taan to 
^ death If he hnew to tot it were 

God% wrath *, to same title nmketh dteto Irtter to to 
But an heathen dieth securely away S ^ 
nor feeledi that it is God's wrato to.iwswtea it » to 
eod dF natoe and is natural Tlte sw it » 

but to endure one evil hour. A livmK 

antiquarian, aamparittf to 

representations of deato ^worvess ttos ^ aoci«» 
p^toe, tmitc ocanpoto At seewmtooc rt itetesooe 
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fullj they looked fcwwari to tie 

Nmtrcm men forget tisat noble Grmk 
wk), struck down by an niirighteiMS mn^ 
tefiCiS summofirf arouri4 bini bii dtar^ 
iii«ipliw, a fid having rmsened with thefn 
on tfif imimoitality of the »al and the 
rcwatfds of virtue and the goc^ncw of the 
gods, took with a gentle smile the asp of 
deathi and passed away thankii:^ the gini 
of healing who had airwi him of the 
di»as« of life. That **tt» Just man 
should take cofifidefice ki dealh/^* that he 
who Imi earnestly, though no doubt im- 
perfectly, tried to do his duty has nothing 
to fear teyond the grave, had b^n 
consoling faith of all the best minds of 
antl<|«ity. That the told, uiish«kled, 
mnd impartial search for trath is aiiMmg 
the noblest and, therefore, among the 
most imiocent ernploymeiils of mankind, 
was the belief whfch inspired all the 
philosophies ^of the past Nor was it 
mere!? or mainly in the groves of Athens 
that this spirit was manifested. It #ioald 
never to forgotten that the rationaKst has 
always found the highest exoressfon of 
fill tolltf in the language of tne prophet, 
who declared that the only service the 
Almighty required was a life of justice, 
of mercy, and of humility ; of the wise 
man, who summed up the whole duty of 
man in the fear of God and the 'ob^r- 
vance of His commandments ; of the 
apostle, who described true religion as 
cewsisting of charity and of puari^ ; and 
of that still greater Teacher, who pro* 
clwmed true worship to be altogether 
s|«ritual, and who d^cribed the Inal ad- 
judication as the separation of romikind 
accewding to their acts and not aowding 
to their opinions. 

But, however this may to, the doctrine 
of mlvation in the Church alone was 
unanimoiisly adopted when Chris^nity 
pas^ from its moral to its first dog- 
matic stage, and, on two occasions it oon- 
fmed m inestimable benefit upon man- 
kind. At a time when Christmnity was 
strugglng against the most horrible per- 
wrutioos, ana also against the gross con- 

€» m gmrfait ip h mort mmtmi 

Md«ax ; S m |J»rii& f^oint que U saac- 

pit alor» kiy«|i0le-a#nwpit<^'aMedllirwtt4 

MA 1« cbri^UMii^ mjp om^m 3 m moadie, 

we 6bB(rwtl iaafc«i«y» aiit Itre la 

0xammm h mmU mi mmk s^lM m 
mm aaa*«*, »e Aooe <k»t tea am- 

ferwit « teiblw pmm te 'CfcrSti«a «p'a l»i»t 
till » A ci»q»« liwts*!: m 

im fftftik*.'’ im Ikmes dts 

k ai 

»■ 


ceptions of an age that could obtain but 
a very partial idea of its elevated purity, 
the terrorism of this doctrine became an 
auailiarj little in harmony indTOd with 
the spirit of a philanthropic religion, but 
admirably suited to the time, and powerful 
enough to nerve the martyr with an un- 
flinching courage, and to drive the 
doubter speedily into the Church. Again, 
when the ascendency of the new faith had 
tocome manifest, it seemed for a time as 
if its administrative and organising func- 
tion would have been destroyed by the 
countless sects that divided it. ^ The 
fassiqn for allegory and the spirit of 
eclecticism that characterised the Eastern 
converts, the natural subtlety of the 
Greek mind, and still more the dis- 
putatious philosophy^ of Aristotle, which 
the Greek heretics introduced into the 
Church, and which Nestorianism planted 
in the gr^t school of Edessa,* had pro- 
duced so many and such virulent con- 
troversies that the whole ecclesiastical 
fabric seemed dislocated, and intellectual 
anarchywas imminent. The conception 
of an authoritative Church was not yet 
fully formed, though men weta^ keenly 
sensible of the importance of dogma. It 
is computed that there were about ninety 
heresies in three centuries.* Such ques- 
tions as the double procession of the Holy 
Ghost, the proper day for celebrating 
Easter, the nature of the light upon 
Mount Tabor, or the existence in Christ 
of two independent but perfectly coincident 
wills, were discussed with a ferocity that 
seems almost to countenance the sug- 
gestion of Butler, that communities like 
individirals may be insane. But here 
again the doctrine of exclusive salvation 
exerci^ a decisive influence. As long as 
it was held and realised, the diversities of 
private judgment must have waged a 
mc^t unequal warfare with the unity of 
authority. Men could not long rest amid 
the conflict of opposing arguments ; they 
could not endure that measure of doubt 
which is the necessary accompaniment of 
controversy. All the fractions of Chris- 
tianity soon gravitated to one or two 
great centres, and a spiritual despotism 

* It tu rewaifaHc tlut Aristotle, wliom the sdhool- 

nm aimc»t om a level with the Fath,ers, owes 

po«k^ eatiWy to the early heretics; that the 
iwtrwiictioa of his phtlcHsophy was at first invariably 
maxm-^usmd hy an. increase of hereby ; and that the 
Fatheaa, with acaancdiy an excejjtioyi, unequivocaHy 
(IWDWncied it oJ'Skms evidence of ^is in • 

Alleraai«i-Lav%erie, Mctfk chritienne d’Mdesse 
fThfeie |>ri6»e*it& 4 la Facul't^ des Lettres de Paris, iSsa) 

* MMletoa’s latrod. p. 86. 
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was consolidated which alone could 
control and temper the turbulent elements 
of mediaeval society, could impose a 
moral yoke upon the most ferocious 
tyrants, could accomplish the great work 
of the abolition of slavery in Europe, and 
could infuse into Christendom such a 
measure of pure and spiritual truth as to 
prepare men for the better phase that was 
to follow it. 

All this was done by the doctrine of ex- 
clusive salvation. At the Reformation, 
when the old Church no longer har- 
monised with the intellectual condition of 
Europe, and when the spirit of revolt was 
manifested on all subjects and in all 
countries, the doctrine w’-as for the most 
part unchallenged ; and although it un- 
doubtedly produced an inconceivable 
amount of mental suffering, it had at 
least the effect of terminating rapidly the 
anarchy of transition. The tenacity with 
which it was retained by the Reformers 
is of course partl)^ due to the difficulty of 
extricating the mind from old theological 
modes of thought; but it was, I think, 
still more the result of that early ten- | 
dency 4 ia depreciate the nature and the 
works of man which threw them naturally 
upon dogmatic systems. There were, 
indeed, few subjects on which they were 
so unanimous. “ The doctrine of salvation 
in the Church,” writes a learned living 
author, “ was held by all the Lutherans 
and Reformed, and by the sects which 
separated from them, as well as by the 
Romish and other Churches. Luther 
teaches that remission of sins and sancti- 
fication are only obtained in it ; and 
Calvin says, ‘Beyond the bosom of the 
Church, no remission of sins is to be 
hoped for, nor any salvation.’ The 
Saxon Confession, presented to the Synod 
of Trent a.d. 1551, the Helvetic Con- 
fession, the Belgic, the Scottish — all avow 
that salvation is only to be had' in the 
Church. The Presbyterian divines as- 
sembled at Westminster, a.d. 1647, in 
their ‘ Humble Advice concerning a Con- 
fession of Faith’ (c, 25), declare that 
‘ the visible Church, which is also Catho- 
lique and universal under the Gospel (not 
confined to one nation, as before under 
the Law), consists of all those throughout 
the world that profess the true religion 

out of which there is no ordinary 

possibility of salvation.’ The Indepen- 
dents admitted the same.”* Nor was 

* Palmer, On the Churchy voL L p. 13. 


the fxssitiofi of the Anglican Church at all 
different. The Athafiasian Creed 
given an honoured place among her tor- 
mularies, and the doctrine which that 
creed distinctly asserts was iinplied in 
several of the services of the Church, and 
was strongly maintained by a long suc- 
cession of her divines.® Among the lead- 
ing Reformers, Zuinglius, and Zuin- 
glius alone, openly and unequivcxally 
ref^diated it. in a Confession of Faith 
which he wrote just before Ms death, and 
which marks an important epoch in the 
history of the human mind, he descrited - 
in magnificent language that future 
“ assembly of all the saintly, the heroic, 
the faithful, and the virtuous,” when Abel 
and Enoch, Noah and Abmham, Isaac 
and Jacob, will rn’ingle with “Socrates, 
Aristides, and Antigonus, with Numa 
and Camillus, Hercules and Theseus, the 
Scipios and the Catos,” and when every 
upright and holy man who has ever 
lived will be present with Ms God.® ^In 
our age, when the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation seldom excites more than a 
smile, such language appears but natural, 
but when it was first written it excited on 
all sides amazement and indignation. 
Luther on reading it said he despaired of 
the salvation of Zuinglius : Bossuet quotes 
the passage as a climax to his dwges 
against the Swiss Reformer, and quotes 
it as if it required no comment, but was 
in itself sufficient to hand down its author 
to the contempt and indignation of 
posterity. 

I shall now proceed to examine the 
more remote consequences of the doctrine 
of exclusive salvation, in order to trace 
the connection between its decline and 
some other remarkable features of the 
rationalistic movement. In the first 
place, it is manifest that the conceptions 
I have reviewed are so directly opposed to 
our natural sense of wrhat is right and 
just, to all the conclusions at which those 
great teachers arrived who evolved their 
doctrines from their own moral nature, 
that they must establish a permanent 
opposition between dogmatic theology 
and natural religion. When the peace 
of the Church has long been undisturbed, 
and when the minds of men are not 
directed with very strong interest to 

* Sec a great deal c£ evidence dUm m P&liwsr. 

a Tbis passage is givm ia Bo»aet, Vanatimm' 
jft^vtesiantes, liv. ii. c. 19. Theoriy|iaaiConfesskm was 
pufajished by Buliinger, in 1536, with a very laudatory 
preface. 
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dfcig'fnatfc qmnitmBt cobscwwb wM md 

i?«n«ibiy lapcirs the l^lteC o^ortug m 

f facing iff true ctiaracter* ^Mm will 
i«i^tiR€li%’cljemlcavoiirl0ex|jial« it mway, 
cif to dilute its force# or to ilitfitnisfe it* 
ffoftiiMfSiCC. But when tl^ agitation 
confriwcwj lias ferouglit tli^ iloctriiie 
%-ividIj^ !»fore the mind, anil wlien the 
cniha&ksm of the contest has silenowl 
the revolt ©f conscience, theoiogy wll! I» 
de%'eio|»d piore and more in ttie same 
direcl'lon, till the very mitlines of natural 
religion are oMiterated* Thus we find 
tl»t Itoit pnedestinaimn theories w*hich 
arc contmonly identified with Calvin, 
though they »«n to have been substanti- 
ally mM by St. Augustine, owe their 
fW*|^oit mainly to the previous actimi of 
tlie doctrine of exclusive salvation upon 
the mind. For the one objection to the 
metaphysical md other arguments the 
Calvinist can urge, which will always 
appear caicliisive to the great majoritj 
Of mankind, is the moral objection, it is 
this objoction, and this alone, which 
aiiahl« men to cut through that en- 
tangling mme of arguments concerning 
freewill, foreknowWge, and predeter- 
mination, in which the grmtest mtell€«ts 
Ixith of antiquity and of modern days 
have hmn hopelessly involved, and which 
the ablest metohysidans have prmi«inc<rf 
inextricable. Take away the moral argu- 
mmt : men that when ascribing 

to the Xtoitv Justice and merty they are 
fpeakiiig of qualities genericallj dktinct 
frcwi those which exist among raanMnd— 
qualities which we are altogether unable 
to OMiccive!, and which may be cmnimt- 
iMe with ^ acts that men would term 
grossly unjust and unmerciful: idllthem 
that guilt may be entirely unccmnectod 
wlh a |«rsonal act, that millions of 
infants may be callttl into extstenoe fm* a 
moment to be precipitated into a place of 
tormtint, that vast^ nations may live and 
die, and then be rmsed again to endure a 
never-ending famishment, because they 
did not believe in a religion of which they 
lad never hwd, or because a mme was 
committed thmirnmM of years before they 
were in existenct convince them that all 
this is part of n trtntondently prfe:t 
ami righteous moral scheme, and tn»re is 
ito- iBiaginable abyss ^ to which mch a 
doefrirw will not IwdL You will have 
out those luridamttital iMidons of 
right wrong which the Cimtor has 
eepavtn, upon every heart; you will 
tew* the lamp of conscience ; 


yro mdll^have taught men to stifle the 
inner voice as a lying witness, and to 
esteem it virtuous to disobey it. But 
even this dcscs not represent# the full 
extent of the evil. The doctrine of ex- 
clusive salvation not only destroys th^ 
moiml objection to that ghastly system of 
religious fatalism wjiicli Augustine and 
Calvin constructed, it directly leads to it 
by te^hing that the ultimate destiny of 
the immense majority of mankind is 
determined entirely irrespectively of their 
will. Millions die in infancy; millions 
live and die in heathen lands; millions 
exist in ranks of society where they have 
no ^opportunities for engaging in theo- 
logical research ; millions are so encum- 
ber^ by the prejudices of education that 
no mental effort can emancipate them 
from the chain. We accordingly find 
that predestinarianism was in the first 
instance little more than a development of 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation. St. 
Augustine illustrated it by the case of a 
mother who had two infants. Each of 
these is but *‘a lump of perdition;” 
neither has ever performed a moral act 
The mother overlies one, and it perishes 
unteptised ; the other is baptised, and is 
saved, ■ ■ ■ ■ 

But the doctrine of Augustine and 
Ambrose never seems to have been pushed 
in the Early Church to the same extremes, 
or to have been stated with the same 
precision, as it afterwards was by the 
Reformers.* The mild^ and sagacious 
Erasmus soon perceived in this one of the 
principal evils of the Reformation, and he 
wrote a treatise in defence of freewill, 
which elicited from Luther one of the 
most unequivocal and certainly one of the 
most revolting declarations of fatalism in 
the whole compass of theology. “The 
human will,” said Luther, “is like a 
beast of burden. If God mounts it, it 

* The doctnne of double predestmatJon was, bow- 
eveir, iBaiatamwi io tbe nintJb cewtury' br a 
fiawied G€«tfc«»cbaHcj who was opiposed by Hio 4 icma«‘, 
Archbtslac^ d Eh^s, in the spirit of a theologian, 
arrf by S^ps Eriffena in the i^irit of a fire^i^fcer. 
For a» acoewnt <rf this onco-famows contTOVarsysee 'the 
learned work of M. SL-Rend TaSlandier, Sc&t Mr^^ne 
€i lei mhdmiigm (Strasbourg, pp, p:- 

# ; and for a contemporary view of the opnions of 
G<Ate«chaJilc,^ see a letter by AnAlo. Archbishop of 
Ofiom (the immediate successor of AgobardX panted 
with Ihfe wodk® of Agoterd (Paris, i666j[ According to 
Amtitlo^ potbwdtaJk n^ only Wd the doctrines of 
lepft^telicw and partibidar rodempt&mt but even 
dmSmxd that the Alia%hty refefad and exulted oven* 
the AmprmAm d Uiose iWho were predestinated to 
daianatioa. GbtteschA' wa# condemned to be 
degraded from the* prJesthoexi, to be imprisoned 
to be sawrged, (Lterentc, MM, dt 
tom. t. p. mu) 
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wishes and goes as God wills ; if Satan ' 
mounts it, it wdshes and goes as Satan , 
wills. Nor can it choose the rider it 
would prefer, or betake itself to him, but 
it is tlie riders who contend for its posses- 
sion.”^ **Tliis is the acme of faith, to 
believe that He is merciful who saves so 
few and who condemns so many; that 
He is just who at His own pleasure has 
made us necessarily doomed to damna- 
tion ; so that, as Erasmus says, He seems 
to delight in the tortures of the wretched, 
and.to’be more deserving of hatred than 
of love. If by any effort of reason I could 
conceive how God could be merciful and 
just who shows so much anger and 
iniquity, there would foe no need for 
faith.”* ** God foreknows nothing sub- 
ject to pntingencies, but he foresees, 
foreordains, and accomplishes all things 
by an unchanging, eternal, and efficacious 
wdlL By this thunderbolt freewill sinks 
shattered in the dust. ”3 

Such were the opinions ,of the greatest 
of the Reformers. The doctrine of Calvin 
and his school was equally explicit. Ac- 
cording to them, the Fall, with all its 
consequfipces, was predetermined ages 
before the Creation, and was the necessary 
consequence of that predetermination. 
The Almighty, they taught, irrevocably 
decided the fate of each individual long 
before He called him into existence, and 
has predestined millions to His hatred 
and to eternal damnation. With that 

^ “Sic humana voluntas in medio posfe ftst ceu 

S sntum, si insedCTit Dcus vult ct vadit quo vtdfc 
8. ut Psalmus dicit : * Factus ^sum sicut jirnientum 
et ego senr^r tecum.' Si insederit Satan valt et vadit 
quo vult Satan; nec est in cjus arbitrio ad utrum 
sessorem cutrere aut eum quserere, sed ipsi sessores 
certant ob ipsum obdnendum et possidendum.” (Zfe* 
Servo Arbitrio, pars. i. sec. 24.) 

® ** Hie est ^fidei summus erradus, credere Blum esse 
clementem qui tara paucos salvat tam multos damnat. 
credere justum qui sua voluntate nos necessario 
damnabiles facit, ut videatur, referente Erasmo, 
delectari cruciatibus miserorum, et odio potius quam 
a more dignus. Si igitur possem ulla rationc compre- 
bendere quomodo is Deus misertcors et justus, qui 
tantam iram et iniquitatem ostendit, non esset opus 
fide." {Ibid. sec. 23,) 

3 “Est itaque et boc imprimis neccssarmm et 
salutare Christiano nosse, quod Deus nihil praescit 
contingiter, sed quod omnia incommutabilia et aetema» 
intalHbilique voluntate et prajvidet et prseponit et facit. 
Hoc fulmine stemitur et conteritur penitus liberum 
arbitrium.” (Sec. la) I give Uicse sections according 
to Vaughan’s translation (1823X for in the original 
edition (1526) there are no divisions, and the pages are 
not numbered. Melanchthon, in the finst edition of his 
Commonplaces, expressed extreme predestinarian 
views, but omitted them in later editions. Luther, 
in his old age, said he could not review with peifect 
satisfaction any of his works except, perhaps, his 
Catechism and his De Servo Arbitrio (Vaughan's 
Pretace, p. 57). There is a full notice of this bocA: in 
one of Sir W. HamUton s essays. 
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ubject Ht gave them Wfig—wltli that 
obj^t He withholds froin theni the 
auce that alone can correct the f^rvcfAily 
of the nature with He crcaica 

them. He will hale them doring life, 
and after death He will cast ilicfti into 
the excruciating torments of undying fire, 
and will watch their agonies without 
ccMtip^sion through the countless ages of 
eternity.* ’ ■ , 

It is needless to comment upon such 
teaching as this. That it makes the 
D^ty the direct author of sin,* that it 
subverts all our notions of justice and of 
mercy, that the simple statemenl of it is 
inexpr^iblf shocking and revolting, can 
harnly l» denied by its warmest sup- 
porters. Indeed, wffien we combine this 
teaching with the other doctrines I have 
considered in the present chapter, the 
whole may regarded as unequalled in 
the religious history of mankind. In our 
age such tenets have retired from the 
blaxe of dajj they are found only in the 
obscure writings of obscure men. Since 

* jOte Cadvia** views, «#p«ially liis /if 
I%(d Ihrrndmtinatimte, and^ feis InsiituL Chrmt, lib. itt, 
c. &tjperliiap« their clearest and mo^t emphatic 

» m a work of Beza, IMi 

Prmdesiinafime contra Sehastmnum Castellmnem 
in the Opuscula of Bejsa, Cetie^ae, 
jpmnted c^Jytlons on the score of mswal rectitiide 
of bb ratwanalisA; opponent brourM tine coorwitie* ^ 
the C^vsnistic dcctrine into the relief. Th«® m 

a oiriews cW translation of this work, under the title 
of Smds Oispia^ of or JFktekod 

Pel^demism, translated W. Mofkwcwi^ (LewA*, 
Beaa. «|>eda!lj insitts o« tho utifatmew esf 
amwiag Caivkusts of as«arti»r tlial Oed »o hatitti 
S4»« men that He pred«itmatsrf them to deslractlon ; 
tbe tixith being that God of free sovereignty pr«- 
<i@stinat«i them to des.tnictk», md tooorfore to H» 
hatt©d % m that ** God » not tmrtd with tlie hatroi of 
any that He Aould drive him to dwtruct&». but He 
hath hated whewn He hath mrfeatmated to dcstruc- 
ikm." Anothw |MJwt cm «tch Jonathan _ Edwards 
espedaEy has insulted (» h^ Freedom q/* IF*//) is that 
ttetj can he no injustito ta punaAiug tmimniafy traas- 
gr^sloo, and that the tmaagrearfcinK of the ri^ohate 
are vc^imtarf ; men having been tiace Adam create 
with wilb so hc^kwly ctympt thsat without 'Dimm 
assi^ance th^ must mmMabij be damned, aiwi God 
having; in the wayority «rf cases imoived to withks»fel 
thad a^istatoce. 'll®* fe.taliW, therefore, does 
consist in man being oownpeSed _^to do obtain thing* 
whether he whdies it or not. bat in hk being bro^M 
"Into the worid with «3<h a nature that his wiAto 
Ka:essanly tood in a mvco direction. 

® Calvmisto. indow, often protest against thfe itoi- 
elusion hut ft is aiBWWt sel^vkient, and the alsfegt 
writer m fibe schtxd admits it in a aaisc wfeiid» «, quite 
suSkaiaatly large for hw opponents : “ If 4^ ^uAor 
of sin hr meant the peneattac or not hadbriW' of idn, ai^ 
at the same time a <p^po8er of the state of eveals in 
such a manner for wmoi, holy, a»J mmt eaas^wt «ds 
and imrposcs that sin, if it bcperimfetei or not Hadectd* 
‘w® most crertainly and infailibiy fbftow ; I say. If tbf* 
he ai that is meant, I do db^iy that Gxm m tho 
autkm d mn." Oonathan Edwaidk Mmdom of Wdil^, 
p. SS 9 -I' 'Ihe predmtinatfewMof ) thO mM rf Adam, whcja^ 

: wil was not ho|>dessly emmd* hte» of cxHirse owa 
peculiar difficulties. 
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K<l wards tlicy tm^ tednffes- 
fwiffTit iindoulilecl gtnims, and no iii- 
writer cmM wntiire without a 
Mrrioii^ of rcpulation opealy to pr^ss 
tiiriii. Sadi^ kaguage as wa$ 
fit! this subject by iBta life# Lutliofj 
Gib in, atid while in tfm zenith ci 

tlieir popularity, would mt now he 
toliTated for a moment outside a small 
and un influential circle. Tlie rationalistic 
spirit has m |«r\‘ac!cd all our habits of 
trtouglit* thal efciy dcxl-rine whicli is 
repugfwat to our moral sense excites an 
intense and ever-increasing aversion ; and 
as the docififie of exclusive salvation, 
wlikti prepared the mind for the doctrine 
of feprolKitioii, is no longer realised, the 
latter appears pccyliarly revolting. 

Another im|x»tanfc subject ufxsn 
whicli the doctrine of exclusive salvation 
hm eicfcised great iniuence, is the rela- 
tion between^ dogmas and mormis. The 
older tlieoJogians invariably attributed to 
ilo||]iiias an intrinsic efficacy which W5as 
entirely independent of their effect upK>n 
life, ilius we have already had occasion 
to obse-rve, that in the Early Church no 
carttroversfes were deemed so important 
as those which concerned the conn^rtion 
betir«n the two natures in Christ, and 
that at the Refonraation tf» acceptance 
or rejection of transubstanlation was 
made the habitual test of orthodoxy. On 
the Ollier hand, the politidan, in a secular 
mge, is lixIinM to value religious systems 
solely according to their iniuence upon 
the acts of mankind. He s«s that reli- 
gious amtroversies have often dislocated 
tte serial system, have presented an 
insufwable o.hstacle to the fusion' of the 
dilfecnt elements of a nation, have pro- 
duced ^long and sanguinary wars, and 
have diverted a large proportion of intel- 
lect aad energy from enterprises that are 
conducive to the welfare of society. These 
he conski'ers the evils of theology, which 
are compensatwi for the ojotrol tl»t it 
exercises over the fmssions of mankind, 
by the high sense of duty it diffuses, by 
the consolations it affords in age, in 
suffering, and in sorrow, and by the 
Intensity of the philanthropy it inspires. 
His object therefore is to encourage a 
system in w'hich the moral restraint shall 
l»a» great as possible, and the dogmatic 
el«ent$ shall l» few and torpid. 
rationalltt occupies a <»itral |wition 
the two. Like die early theo^ 
^he denies that the measure of 
twiofical excellence is entirely uflilL 


tarian ; tike the politician, he denies that 
dogmas possess an intrinsic efficacy. He 
t^liev'es that they are intended to act 
upon and develop the affective or emo- 
tional side of human nature, that they 
are the vehicles by which certain princi- 
ple are conveyed into the mind which 
would otherwise never be received, and that 
when they have discharged their functions 
they must lose their importance. In the 
earlier phases of society men have never 
succeecled in forming a purely spiritual 
and moral conception of the Deity, and 
they therefore make an image which they 
worship. By this means the conception 
of the Deity is falsified and debased, but 
the moral influence of worship is re- 
tained : a great evil is the price of an 
inestimable benefit. ^As, however, men 
obtain with increasing civilisation ^ a 
capacity for forming purer and more 
moral conceptions, idolatry becomes an 
unmingled evil, and is in consequence at 
last abandoned. Just in the same way a 
purely moral “religion, appealing to a 
disinterested sense of duty and percep- 
tion of excellence, can never be effica- 
cious in an early condition oLftociety. 
It is consequently materialised, associated 
with innumerable ceremonies, with 
elaborate creeds, with duties that bear no 
relation to moral sentiments, with an 
ecclesiastical framework, and with a 
copious legendary. Through all this ex- 
traneous matter the moral essence filters 
down to the people, preparing them for the 
higher phases of development. Gradually 
the ceremonies drop away, the number of 
doctrines is reduced, the ecclesiastical 
ideal of life and character is exchanged 
for the moral ideal ; dogmatic concep- 
tions manifest an increased flexibility, 
and the religion is at last transfigured and 
regenerated, radiant in all its parts with 
the pure spirit that had created it. 

It is manifest that according to this 
view there exists a certain antagonism 
between the dogmatic and the moral 
elements of a religious system, and that 
their relative influence will depend mainly 
on the degree of civilisation ; an amount 
of dogmatic pressure which is a great 
blessing in one age being a great evil in 
another. Now, one of the most obvious 
consequences of the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation is that it places the moral in 
permanent subordination to the dogmatic 
side of religion. If there be a Catholic 
faith “which except a man believe he 
cannot be saved,” it is quite natural that 
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men sfioiiM deem it ** before all things** 
necessary to hold it. If the purest moral 
life cannot atone for error, while a true 
religion has many means of effacing 
guilt, the mind will naturally turn to the 
doctrinal rather than to the practical side. 
The extent to which this tendency has 
been manifested in the Church of Rome is 
’well known. Protestant controversialists 
have often drawn up long and perfectly 
authentic lists of celebrated characters 
who were stained with every crime, and ! 
who have nevertheless been among the ' 
favourites of the Church, who have clung 
to her ordinances with full orthodox * 
tenacity, who have assuaged hj her abso- 
lution every qualm of conscience, and 
who have at last, by endowing a monas- 
tery or undergoing a penance or directing 
a persecution against heretics, persuaded 
themselves that they had effaced all the 
crimes of their lives. In Protestantism 
this combination of devotion and immo- 
rality, which is not to be confounded with 
hypocrisy, appears more rare. Lives like 
that of Benvenuto Cellini, in tvhich the 
most atrocious crimes alternate with 
ecstasieia, of the most rapturous and 
triumphant piety, are scarcely ever to be 
met with ; yet it would be rash to say that 
the evil is unknown. The tenacity with 
which Protestant nations cling to the 
orthodox tenets of the Reformation can 
scarcely, I think, be said to bear any 
fixed proportion to the national morality, 
and Sweden, which of all Protestant 
countries has been most conspicuous for 
its prolonged legislation against hetero- 
doxy, is said to be equally conspicuous 
for the scandalous amount of illegitimacy 
among the people.* 

* See Laingr’s S-wedett^ pp. T08-X41, where this ques- 
tion is minutely examinafL This is a mere question of 
figures. The following- passage from another work of 
the same writer is less susceptible of decisive proof, 
and is, I am inclined to think, ^ somewhat overstated, 
but is nevertheless very suggestive : ** The Swiss people 
present to the political philosopher the unexpect^ and 
most remarkable social phenomenon of a p^ple 
eminently moral in conduct yet eminently irreligious ; 
at the head of the moral state in Europe, nc^ merely 
for absence of numerous or great crimes, or of dis- 
regard of right, but for ready obedience to law, for 
honesty, fidelity to their engagements, for fair-dealing, 
sobriety, industry, orderly conduct, for good govern- 
ment, useful public institutions, gtaaerai well-being, and 
comfort; yet at the bottom of the scale for rebgious 
feeling, observances, or knowledge, especially in the 
Protestant cantons, in which prosperity, well-being, and 
morality seem to be, as compar^ to the Cai&olic 
cantons, In an inverse ratio to tne influence of religioa 

onthepwple It is a very remark^lb social state, 

simfiar, perhaps, to that or the ancient Romans, in 
whom morality and social virtue were also^ sustained 
without the aid of religious influences." (Laing’s Notes 
of a Traeveller^ pp. 146-147.) Dr. Arnold said, I think 


Tbeie are tliecafitraditliaiih that rc&ult 
from the dcxitrine of exclusive salmtiim 
among those who cio not belong to a 
high order of sanctity, and who gladly 
puiyliase a license for the indulgence of 
their mssions by an assiduous cuhiva- 
tion of what they deem the more impor- 
tant side of their faith. A very much 
more general tendency* and one wliicli 
has €!'xercised a far more pernicious 
influence upon the history of mankind, id 
disf^^ed by those whose zeal is entirely 
unselfish. Being convinced that no 
misfortune can be so great as heresy* and 
that the heretic is doomed to eternal 
miser}% they have habitually supported 
their creed by imposture and falsehood. 
That they should do this is quite natural. 
Whatever may be the foundation of the 
moral law, it is certain that in the eyes of 
the immense majority of mankind there 
are ^me overwhelming considerations 
that will justify a breach of its provisions. 
If some great misfortune were to befall a 
man who lay on a sick bed, trembling 
between life and death ; if the pliyskian 
declared that the knowledge of that mis- 
fortune would be certain death to the 
fmtimt, and if concealment were only 
possible by a falsehood, there are %"ery 
few moralists who would condemn that 
falsehood. If the most ardent denouncer 
of “ pious frauds *’ were to meet an 
assassin in pursuit of an innocent man, 
and were able by misdirecting the pursuer 
to save the fugitive, it may foe safely pre- 
dicted that the lie would foe unscrupu- 
lously uttered. It is not very easy to j ustify 
these things by argument, or to draw a 
clear line between criminal and innocent 
falsehood ; but that there are circum- 
stances which justify untruth has always 
been admitted by the common sentiment 
of mankind, and has been distinctly laid 
down by the most eminent moralists.* 
When therefore a man believes that 
those who adopt an erroneous opinion 
will be consigned to perdition, when lie 
; not only believes this but realises it as a 
I living and operative truth, and when he 
1 perceives that it is possible either by 
direct falsehood or by the suppresstcm or 
1 distortion of truth to strengthen the evi- 
dences of his faith, he usually finds the 

tnahr, that the popular notion about the i»perior pro^ 
pemy di tlw Protestant over the CkdtolK: cantons is 
exaggerated ; it existe in mmm t»»m and not 
mothers. ■ ^ , 

* Thus, not to quote R«»naii Catholic authontl«, 
Jeretny Taylor, in me Duc;^ AtMtamtium^ Kb. m, c« % 
down several cases &i Joistpahle ibJsehocKi 



juilKi¥ieiit% white tlie latter are sjsteifia- 
tiM'il and raised to ti» digoity of a regular 
doctrine™ The first, agaia, sprlag from 
cifcuiBslarips that are m extremely rare 
and exceptional that ^tliey can scarcely 
Imw any |>erccptible infiisence upon the 

S fneiml wetAckf of the pa-son w’lio utters 
cm, while the second indnce a habit of 
continnai fal»hocKi. The Fathers laid 
down as a distinct profwsition that pious 
frauds were justifiable and even laudable,* 
awl if they had not laid this down they 
wotiM otvertliclcss have practise them 
as fiecessaiy consequence of their 
doctrine of exciiisive salvation. Imme- 
diately all ecclesiastical literatyre became 
tainted witli a spirit of the most ynblnsh- 
ing mendacity. lieathemsm was to be 
tximbated, and therefore prophecies of 
Christ Orpheus and the Sibyls were 
fc«rg«d, lying wanders were multiplied, 
ima ceawsless calumnies poyrol ypon 
those who, like Julian, oppo^d the faith, 
Hejelks were to be convinced, and there- 
lore interpoJatkms of old writings <nr cimn- 
plete fcH-gerks were habitually opposed to 
the forged Gospels. Hie veneration of 
relics and the mamstic syslem were 
introduced, and tharefore innumerable 
mkacles were attributed to the tones of 
saints or to the prayers of hemiits, and 
*werB solemnly,, asserted by tto most 
eminent of the Fathers,® Tlie tendency 

* Sm 0m tjbe evyeiKe coifccte^ » 

lAn'* #1hK«f Msmmiry ; iIm curkwis paneg-y rw 
irf Ifcf In St Chiyscwtoaa €k$ Jhrit^kmdf 

tfac jr«gwlt» of Cd«m%e w 7 %e Fri^md, asi Mmury 

Id^ndes, p. afeSK aiigwfe»e. Isw- 
•yiter, I* m S» respect aw cxcMriMa. la trmtw 
Cmim be stroagiy tiie t«- 

mmefi e^paaaiy ccsndemns tbc FAdHiwAts. 
a»»M|r m/m it appears to h&ve bom wmfcommm^ 
mii Mi» istftAitt Cittlielics wbo tiimjgbt it to 

to I* WsttSaafets for tbe pttrpeweiol'^^seovsap" 
Tbe m«tt aspect 

m Ike eotlaB tfeat lieretks areisatitttiweif 
cfiininAl M to fete tm ittor*! rifirbts — a favottrito <lta> 
two# Mk C*tiio& ©fciiitrie* wbere m& P«4»^iiit w 
w^kral ©ptwcdi Mints. Tbw Use %itaisb 

pcwswft ^©qwe p&tm<A ^ 
wer*fec3c«38| ep<»l Itifei Hfe feta serraafea imm 

Maot si et coterm paeionifes 

corpa* ^cwdlmst fifei smvmmh. to® esfe, hmg& 

wfeiif B«r«tlc» pedawwibw qui imMunt ammas.** 
iXte* C»M 0 &is ImMimtimMmi a. #5.) 

* S5» tbe kit arte wsw written, tb& hm 

at mmm fe Br. Nmimsm, k b» 

Vfia ««*, I sin fewevet, aay*- 
1^* to «ltor m wbat I fef» Narwia 

« ApperJii. y. 77) j «tfe GmOs diOfegbt 

tow* twf® a /«to m ®atri»$b »e«d 
fe • Mmgmtikm to* arotlier view, tboagb 


! generation it became more universal ; it 
continued til! the very sense of truth and 
the very love of truth seemed blotted out 
\ from the minds of men. 

That this is no exaggerated picture of 
the condition at which the middle ages 
arrived, is known to all who have any 
acquaintance with its literature ; for 
during that gloomy period the only 
scholars In Europe were priests and 
monks, who conscientiously believed that : 
no amount of falseliocxi was reprehensible 
which conduced to the edification of the , 
people. Not only did they pursue with 
the grossest calumny every enemy to their 
faith, not only did they encircle every 
saint wdth a halo of palpable fiction, not 
only did they invent tens of thousands of 
miracles for the purpose of stimulating 
devotion — they also very naturally carried 
into all other subjects the indifference to 
truth they had acquired in theology. All 
their writings, and more especially their 
histories, became tissues of the wildest 
fables, so grotesque and at the same time 
so audacious, that they were the wonder 
of succeeding ages. And the very men 
who scattered these fictions broadcast 
over Christendom, taught at the same 
time that credulity w^as a virtue and 
scepticism a crime. As long as the doc- 
trine of exclusive salvation was believed 
and realised, it was necessary for the 
peace of mankind that they should be 
absolutely certain of the truth of what 
they believed ; in order to be so certain, 
it was necessary to suppress adverse 
arguments } and in order to effect 
this object, it was necessary that there 
should be no critical or sceptical spirit 
in Europe. A habit of boundless credulity 
was therefore a natural consequence of 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation ; and 
not only did this habit naturally produce 
a luxuriant crop of falsehood, it was itself 
the negation of the spirit of truth. For 
the man who really loves truth cannot 
possibly subside into a condition of con- 

witb Meat rolsj^ving’, aad, wbetber be is rigrbUy iutep* 
isielw or nrt, *» tbe doetrt* ^ tbc great aad comnaoa 
ww that aB »atrotbs are' lie»,. and that tb«e ca® be 
n0 Js»t »ii»e C3f uotoitb .... Now, as to the just caasev 
the GreA; Path^ isiaiw tfatta such as these— 
drfeace, cbaiity* sea/ "Chdis hommr, and the 
It t» p^ata «fioeg:h that this last would hidude aE' of 
W'fet are oomm^xdif tornisi pfets frauds. 
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teoted credulity. He will muse leugf ' 
before accepting any doubtful assertion, 
lie will carefully balance opposing argu- 
ments, he will probe every anecdote with 
scrupulous care, he will endeavour to 
divest himself of every prejudice, h^ will 
cautiously^ abstain from attributing to 
probabilities the authority of certainties. 
These are the essential characteristics of 
the spirit of truth, ^ and by their encourage- 
ment or suppression we can judge how 
far a system of doctrine coincides with 
that spirit. 

We have seen that there were three 
ways in which the indissoluble association 
of salvation with a particular form of 
belief produced or promoted the absolute 
indifference to truth and the boundless 
credulity that characterised the ages in 
which theology was supreme. It multi- j 
plied to an enormous extent pious frauds, 
which were perpetrated without scruple 
because they were supposed to produce 
inestimable benefits to mankind. It 
rendered universal that species of false- 
hood which is termed misrepresentation, 
and which consists mainly of the sup- 
pressiqji of all opposing facts ; and it 
crushed that earnestness of enquiry which 
is at once the essential characteristic of 
the love of truth, and the sole bulwark 
against the encroachments of error. 
There was, however, yet another way, 
which, though very closely connect^ 
with the foregoing, is sufficiently distinct 
to claim a separate consideration. 

A love of truth, by the veiy definition 
of the terms, implies a resolution under 
all circumstances to approach as nearly 
as possible to its attainment, or in other 
words, when demonstration is impossible, 
to adopt the belief which seems most 
probable. In this respect there is an im- 
pjortant difference between speculative 
and practical life. He who is seeking for 
truth is bound always to follow what 
appears to his mind to be the stress of 
probabilities ; but in action it is some- 
times -wise to shape our course with a 
view to the least probable contingency ; 
because we have to consider not mer^y 
the comparative probabilities of success 
afforded by different courses, but also the 
magnitude of the results that would 
ensue. Thus, a man is justly regained 
as prudent who insures his house against 
fire, though an absolute and unrequited 
loss is the most probable consequence of 
his act ; because the loss he would suffer 
in the more probable contingency is in- 


considerable, and the advantage he wouM 
darive from the insurance in tne less pro- 
bable contingency is very great- Freni 
this consideration Pascal^who with 
Fermat was the founder of what may 
be termed the scientific treatmeoi of pro- 
babilities — derived a very ingenious argu- 
ment in defence of Ills theological 
opinions, which was afterwards adopted 
by an English mathematician named 
Crmg.* They contended, that when a 
reli^ous system promises infinite rewards 
and threatens infinite punishments, it is 
the part of a wise man to sacrifice the 
pre^nt to embrace it, not merely if Im 
believes the probabilities to preponderate 
in its favour, but even if he regards its 
truth as extremely improbable, provided 
the probabilities against it arc not infinite. 
Now, as long as such an argument is 
urged simply with a view m induejng 
men to adopt a certain course of action, 
it has no necessary connection with 
morals, and should be judged upon pru- 
dential grounds,® But the case becomes 
widely different when to adopt the least 
prbimble course means to acknowledge a 
Church which demands as the first con- 
dition of allegiance an absolute and 
heartfelt belief in the truth of what it 
teaches. When this is the case the argu- 
ment of Pascal means, and only can 
mean, that men should by the force of 
will compel themselves to believe what 
they do not believe by the force of reason ; 
that tlMy should exert all their efforts,^ by 
withdrawing their attention from one side 
and concentrating it upon the other, and 
by the employment of the distorting in- 
fluences of the affections, to disturb the 
results of their judgment. Nor is this 
merely the speculation of some isolated 
raathematidans ; it is a principle that 
is constantly acted on in every society 
which is governed by the doctrine we »e 
considering.® Mere sophisms or im- 
perfect reasoning have a comparatively 

* Iti a vttiy carious 1 k><A ca^ TTjw/ajfM? 

16^) 

a Tte reader ®nay fiod a reriew of it mc^ 

grounds in La,plac*v TWerfe des ' It Is 

; manifest tfcat, rf correct, otiedience wcteB Am to 
. any impostor wi»o said Iw dreaiwed ms mm a 
' Dinne provided im pot tt# ptwjybw mmi 

; threateainga solK^tly biglo ^ ^ , 

: 3 Thus in tbe sevroteentli asntery Ae fcBof wm 

a pqnular Cattiolk: argumaat. jaw»t tl«t 

Catholics may be saved, Isdc 'Cathwci deny that 
Protestants can ; therefore it is hd:**- to a 

Catbdic. ConsKiedng that ar|:*»«K«t mm 

by playing cm terrors, and 

by ^curing the s«mse We Wfine goodae^s, to 
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wriiM flaix in the IfLviory of human 
error ; tliii intervention of the will has 
always been the chief cause of delusion. 
Under tht best circumstances we can but 
ifrip4:rf4'L!ly guard against its influence ; 
liijf. %’ lierei er the dcctrioe of exclusive 
saHatlon is held, it is reduced to a system 
and regarded as a virtue. 

Certainly* whatever opinion may be 
held concerning the general tendencies of 
the iast three centuries* it is impossible to 
deny the extraordinary diffusion of a 
trutliful Sfjirit, as manifested both in the 
increased intolerance of w’hat is false and 
in the Increased suspicion of what is 
doubtful. This has been one of the 
general results of advancmg civilisation 
to which all intellectual influences have 
converged* but the improvement may foe 
said to date more especially from the 
WTltings of the great secular philosophers 
of the seventeenth century. These philo- 
sophers destroyed the old modes of 
thought, not by the force of direct 
polemical discussion, but by introducing 
a method of enquiry and a standard of 
excellence incom^tible wuth them. They 
taught men to esteem credulity dis- 
creditable, to wage an unsparing war 
against their prejudices, to distrust the 
verdicts of the past, and to analyse with 
cautious scrutiny the foundation of their 
belief. They taught them, ak>ve all, to 
cultivate that love of truth for its own 
sake which Is perhaps the highest 
attribute of humanity ; which alone can 
emancipate the mind from the countless 
influences that enthral it, and guide the 
steps through the ^ labyrinth of human 
systems ; which shrinks from the sacriflee 
of no cherished doctrine, and of no ancient 
tie ; and which, recognising in itself the 
reflex of the Deity, finds in itself its own 
reward. 

The conspicuous place which Bacon, 
Descartes, and Locke have obtained in 
the history of the human mind, depends 
much less on the originality of their doc- 
trines or their methods than on the skill 
with which they developed and diffus^ 

coasiilerjj'iff iti succass depended mainly on 

tite timidity* and modesty of the person 

to whom It was addrawed. k may prolwbly be esteemed 
at tl«>rott|:Wy faa» aiid demoralmB]^ m any that it h 
e-fwi fosmbk for the imairjaation to conccaVe. Yet it 
wa* m doubt, very c^ectiTe, and was iwadbctly in 
^mewy wkb the doctriiw we are consMiwrmgr. 
SelAttn *sfc«d, **!» their Cbimd* better than oars, 
has less charity?*’ attd Bedefi, in a psumge 
Ceferwife Justly jw-ononoMi one erf t&s mmt 
l» Eag‘li*li prose, coapared the tw© t^nrehes 
m this respect to the riral mother* bafew SAmcm* 


them. Long before Descartes, St. Augus- 
tine had anticipated the **cogito ergo 
sum ; but that which St. Augustine 
had throwm out as a mere truism, or, at 
l^est, as a passing, suggestion, Descartes 
converted into the basis of a great philo- 
sophy. Half a century before Bacon, 
Leonardo da Vinci had exhibited the 
superiority of the inductive method, and 
had. clearly stated its principles ; but even 
if Leonardo had published his w^ork, ■ it 
may be safely asserted that the mag-, 
nificent development of Bacon was neces- 
sa.ry to make that method supreme in 
science. Each of these great men attacked 
with vast ability and marvellous success 
some , intellectual vice which lay at the 
very root of the old habits of thought 
Descartes taught that the beginning of 
all knowledge was the rejection of every 
early prejudice, and a firm resolution to 
bring every opinion to the test of indi- 
vidual judgment. Locke taught the neces- 
sity of mapping out the limits of human 
faculties, and by his doctrine concerning 
innate ideas, and above all by his masterly 
analysis of Enthusiasm, he gave the 
death-blow to the opinions of those who 
would remove a certain class of mental 
phenomena altogether from the juris- 
diction^ of the reason.* Bacon, whose 
gigantic intellect made excursions into 
every field, was pre-eminently noted for 
his classification of the tdola or distorting 
influences that act on the mind, and for 
his constant injunction to correct theory 
by confronting it with facts. Descartes 
also, in addition to the vast intrinsic value 
of his works, had the immense merit of 
doing more than any previous writer to 
divorce philosophy from erudition, and to 
make it an appeal to the reasoning 
powers of ordinary men. The schoolmen, 
though they had carried philosophical 
definition almost to the highest con- 
ceivable point of perfection, had intro- 
duced a style of disquisition so pedantic 
and monotonous, so full of subtle dis- 
tinctions and endless repetitions, that all 
but the most patient students were re- 

* It ^ has been observed by a very able French critic 
<M. Lsttrt;) that the increasing: tendency, as civilisation 
advances, to substitute purely psychological for mira- 
culous solutions is strikingly illustrated % a comparison 
of Orestes with Hamlet, The subject of both pieces is 
essentially the same — a murdered king, a guilty wife, a 
Sion distracted between his duty to his dead father an.,d 
to his living mother; but while the Greek found it 
necessary to bring the Furies upon the scene to account 
for the mental paroxysms of Orestes, the Englishman 
deemed the natural play and conflict of the emotions 
am|dy sufficient to account for the sufferings of Hamlet 
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pelled by their works ; while their constant 
appeal to authority, and the fact that they 
wrote only in Latin, excluded those who 
were but little learned from the discussion, 
llie great prominence academic pree- 
lections obtained about the time of the 
Reformation contributed, I imagine, 
largely to introduce a simpler and more 
popular style. Rather more than sixty 
years before the Method of Descartes, 
Ramus, in his Dialectics ^ had set the 
example of publishing a philosophical 
wmrk in French, and Bruno had thrown 
some of his ■ dreamy speculations into 
Italian ; but neither of these men was 
sufficiently able to form a new epoch in 
the history of philosophy, and their ends 
were not calculated to encourage imitators 
— the first having been murdered by the 
Catholics on the night of St. Bartholomew, 
and the second burnt alive at Rome by 
the Pope. Descartes more than anyone 
else was the author of what may be 
called the democratic character of philo- 
sophy, and this is not the least of his 
merits. The influence of Locke and 
Bacon, again, was especially powerful as 
a corrective of the old tendency to Action, 
on account of a certain unimaginative 
character that was exhibited by the philo- 
sophies of both — a character that was 
perfectly congenial to the intellect of 
Locke, but very remarkable in the case of 
Bacon, among whose great faculties 
imagination occupied an almost dispro- 
portionate prominence. That this feature 
of the Baconian philosophy is at present 
exercising a decidedly prejudicial influ- 
ence on the English intellect, by pro- 
ducing an excessive distaste for the 
higher generalisations, and for all specu- 
lations that do not lead directly to prac- 
tical results, has been maintained by 
many Continental writers, and by at least 
three of the most eminent English ones,* 
It is, indeed, quite true that Bacon never 
went in this respect so far as some of his 
disciples. He certainly never made utility 
the sole object of science, or at least never 
restricted utility to material advantages. 
He asserted in the noblest language the 
superiority of abstract truth to all the 
fruits of invention,* and would never have 

^ Coleridgfe, Buckle, and Mil!. 

® “ And yet (to speak the whole truth), just as we are 
deeply indebted to lij^ht because it enables us to enter 
on our way, to exercise arts, to read* to distinguish one 
another, and nevertheless the sight of light is itself 
more excellent and beautiful than the manifold uses of 
it; so, assuredly, the very contemplation of things as 
they are. without superstition or imposture, without 
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calW those speculations iisele?^s whin'lj 
form the intellectual character of an age. 
Yet, on the other hand, it must l« ac- 
knowledged that the general tone of his 
writings, the extraordinary emphasis 
which he laid upon the value of expiri- 
ments,^and above all upon the bearing of 
his philosophy on material comforts, re- 
presents a tendency which was very 
naturally developed into the narrowest 
utilitarianism. ThO'Se who regarded 
natural science simply as the minister 
to the material comforts of mankind were 
the disciples of Bacon, in niucli the same 
sense as Condillac and his follow'ers wrere 
the disciples of Locke : they did not 
accurately represent the doctrines of their 
master, but they repre^sented tlie general 
tendency of his teaching. 

But, whatever may be thought of the 
influence which the inductive philosopliy 
now exercises on the English mind, there 
can he no doubt that both that philosophy 
and the essay of Locke w^ere peculiarly 
fatal to the mediaival modes of thought 
on SLCCOunt of the somewhat plodding 
character they displayed. By enlarging 
the domain of the senses, by making ex- 
perience the final test of truth, and by 
greatly discouraging the excursions of 
theorists, they checked the exuberance of 
the European imagination, imparted an 
air of grotesqueness to the wild fictions 
that had so long been received, and 
taught men to apply tests both to their 
traditions and to their emotions which 
divested them of much of their apparent ■ 
mystery. It was from the writings of 
I^ke and Bacon that Voltaire and his 
followers drew the principles that shat- 
tered the proudest ecclesiastical fabrics of 
Europe, and it is against these philo- 
sophers that the ablest defenders of 
mediaeval theology have exhibited the 
most bitter animosity.* 

error or confusion, is in itself more worthy than aH the 
produce erf discoveries/' {Novum Organon..) 

* Thus De^ Maistre, the great apostle modern 
■ Ultramoatamsm, assufes us that “dans rftwde de la 
irfiilosophie, Ifi mhpns de Locke est le commencement 
de la sagesse**; and that “ I’Essai sur T Eniendei^mi 
kunmin trAs-rertainement, et soit quon le nic cw 
qu’em en -cemvi^we^ tout ce que le ddlaut absoiw de 
gdnie et de style peut enfanter de plus assewsmant/' 
{Soiries de Si^-P^iersbourg^ 6me Entretlen.} B^cw 
he catoly terms “un charlatan," aod, speaking of his 
greatest works, says : “ Le li vre £>e Im JOigmti H At 
1' Accrms&ement des Sciences esst done un owyrage 
parfaiteraient nul et mAprisaWe.. ..Quant au N&vmm 
Orgtxnm^ il est bien plus condamiMbfe encore, puihque, 
ittddpeodamment des erreurs partkadifew dont il four- 
miUe, lebut gdndrai de I’ouvrage le rend digne d'ua 
(Examen de let Pkihs^Me de Bamn.) In 
tfes same way, though in Tery dife'ea'ent langmage, tfew 

■ '.F., 
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It wm III us that the great tcacliaoof 
lilt icveiiffceiiili century, who were^them- 
seives liiji the highest feprmntaiives of 
the tendencks oi" their age, ^disciplined 

the minds of men for Impartial enquiry, 

and having tir0ken the spell that m long 
had bound them, produced a passionate 
love of truth whicn has revolutionised all 
departnieints of knowledge. It Is to the 
impulse which wras then commuitkaled 
that may he traced the great critiorl 
iBOveiiient which has renovated all his- 
tory, all science, all theology— which has 
penetrated Into the obscurest recesses, 
destroying old prejudices, dispelling 
illusions, rearranging the various parts 
of oiir know' ledge, and altering tl» whole 
scope mi tiiaracier of our sympathies. 
But all tills would have been impossible 
fait for the diffusion of a rationalistic 
spirit obscuring or destroying the notion 
of the guilt of error. For, as we have 
seen, wiienever the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation is generally believed and 
realised, habits of thought will be formed 
around it that are diametrically opposed 
to the spirit of eni|uiry and absolutely 
incompatible with human progress. An ; 
iiMiifference to truth, a spirit of blind and 
at the same time wilful credulity will be 
encouraged, which will multiply fictions 
of every kind, will associate enquiry with 
the ideas of danger and of gujit, will 
make men esteem that impartiality of 

party, ar^ as-p^lally Dr, N^wmsm (both 
iiieiwfe *ad aher Ilia cmivnicm), hawB btm cea»d[«stlf 
eaurpiag' at tJw pwycliolog'i' ai Locke and lias iadmrtive -■ 
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Judgment and study which is the very 
soul of trutli an unholy thing, and will 
so emasculate their faculties as to produce 
a genera! torpor on every subject. For 
thu different elements of our knowledge 
are so closely united that it is impossible 
to divide tliem into separate compart- 
ments, and to make a spirit of credulity 
preside over one compartment while a 
, spirit of inquiry is animating the others. 
In the middle ages theology was supreme, 
and the spirit of that theology was 
absolute credulity, and the same spirit 
was speedily diffused through all forms 
of thought.^ In the .seventeenth century 
the pre-eminence of theology was no 
longer decisive, and the great secular 
writers introduced a love of impartiality 
and of free research which rapidly passed 
from natural science and metaphysics 
[ into theology, and destroyed or weakened 
all those doctrines which were repugnant 
to it. It was between the writings of 
Bacon and Locke that Chillingwmrth 
taught, for the first or almost for the first 
time in England, the absolute innocence 
of ^ honest error. It was between the 
writings of Bacon and Locke that that 
latitudinarian school was formed' which 
was irradiated by the genius of Taylor, 
Glanvil, and Hies, and which became 
the very centre and seedplot of religious 
liberty. It was between the same writ- 
ings that the writ /)e Hmretico comburendo 
was expunged from the Statute Book, • 
and the soil of England for the last time 
stained with the misbeliever’s blood I 
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Chaptkr IV. 

( continued ) 

ON PERSECUTION 


II.—THE HISTORY 

The considerations I have adduced in the 
first part of this chapter will be sufficient 
to show how injurious have been the 
effects of the doctrine of exclusive sal- 
vation. We have still, however, one con- 
sequence to examine, before which all 
others fade into insignificance. I mean, 
of course, religious persecution. This, 
which is perhaps the most fearful of all 
the evils that men have inflicted upon their 
fellows, is the direct practical result of 
the principles we have hitherto considered 
in their speculative aspect. If men 
believe with an intense and realising 
faith that their own view of a disputed 
question is true beyond all possibility 
of mistake, if they further believe that 
those who adopt other views will be 
doomed by the Almighty to an eternity of 
misery which, with the same moral dis- 
position but with a different belief, they 
would have escaped, these men will, 
sooner or later, persecute to the full 
extent of their power. If you speak to 
them of the physical and mental suffering 
which persecution produces, or of the 
sincerity and unselfish heroism of its 
victims, they will reply that such argu- 
ments rest altogether on the inadequacy 
of your realisation of the doctrine ^they 
believe. What suffering that man can 
inflict can be comparable to the eternal 
misery of all who embrace the doctrine of 
the heretic? What claim can human 
virtues have to our forbearance, if the 
Almighty punishes the mere profession of 
error as a crime of the deepest tur- 
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pitude? If you' encountered a lunatic 
who, in his frenzy, was inflicting on mul*» 
titudes around him a death of the most 
prolonged and excruciating agony, would 
you not feel justified in arresting his 
career by every means in your power — 
by taking his life if you could not other- 
wise attain your object ? But if you knew 
that this man was inflicting not temporal 
but eternal death, if he was not a guilt- 
less though dangerous madman, but one 
whose conduct you believed to involve 
the most heinous criminality, would you 
not act with still less compunction or 
hesitation ?* Arguments from expediency, 
though they may induce men under some 
special circumstances to refrain from per- 
secuting, will never make them adopt 
the principle of toleration. In the first 
place, those who believe that the religious 
service of the heretic is an act positively 
offensive to the Deity will always feel di^ 
posed to put down that act if it is in tlieir 
power, even though they cannot change 
the mental disposition from which it 
springs. In the next place, they will »on 
perceive that the intervention of civil 
ruler <mn exercise almost as much influ- 
ence upon belief as upon profesri<^ For 
although there is indeed a certam order 
and sequence in the histoiy of opinions, 
as m the phases of civilisation it reflects, 

* Am St. Thomas Aquinas says, felsari^pecttoiaB 
vd aHt iMalqfactores statim pw sMalareis prirofwtsjwte 
tjftorU traduntur, multo magts statim, ex qwo ^ 

de b«resi coovmcuutur, non solum^ exawi^ 

muakari «sd et just© occask.'* iS pars. E qeu ii, 
art. Eu) ^ 
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wliicfi cawiiot be altogether destroyed, it 
is not the k^s true that map can gfmtly 
accrlrraie, rclarJ, or modify its course. 
Tlifi opinions of ninety-nine persons out 
of every liimdrcd are formea mainly ^by 
cdiicafion^ and a Government can decide 
in wlio^e hands the mtionai education is 
to he placed, what subjects it is to com- 
prise, and^what principles it is to^ convey. 
The opinions of the great majority of 
those »^ho emancipate themselves from 
the prejudices of their education are the 
results in a great measure of reading and 
of discussion, and a Government can 
prohibit all books and can expel ^ all 
teachers that are adverse to the doctrines 
it holds. Indeed, the simple fact of an- 
nexing certain pnalties to the profession 
of particular opinions, and rewards to the 
profession of opposite opinions, while it 
will undoubtedly make many hyr^rites, 
wdll also make many converts. For any- 
one who attentively observes the process 
that is pursued in the formation of 
opinions must be aware that, even when 
d train of argument has preceded their 
adoption, they are usually much less the 
result of pure reasoning than of the 
action of innumerable wstortiog influ- 
ences w^hich " are continually deflecting 
our judgments* Among these one of the 
most powerful is self-interest. When a 
man desires very earnestly to embrace a 
certain class of doctrines, either in order 
to join particular profession, or to 
please his friends, or to acquire p^cc of 
mind, or to rise in the world, or to gratify 
his passions, or to gain that int»liecttial 
reputation which is sometimes connected 
with the profession of certain opinions, he 
will usually attain his desire. He may 
be irmiy resolved to make any sacrifice 
rather than profess what he does not 
believe, yet still his affections will endow 
their objects with a magnetism of which 
he is perhaps entirely unconscious. He 
will reasixi not to ascertain what is true, 
but to ascertain whether he can con- 
scientiously affirm certain opinions to 
true. ^He will insensibly withdraw his 
attention from the objections on one side, 
and will c»ttceatimt« it with dispro- 
portionate energy upon the other. He 
will preface every conclurion by an argu- 
ii»nt, but the nature of that argument 
will H determined W the secret bias of 
his wifi. If, then, a Government can act 
ii|KMi^ the mushes of a people, it can 
exerciwB a considerable mllueoce upon 
th,«ar 


Such are some of the arguments by 
which the persecutor in the earlier stages 
of ■Christian history might have defended, 
his acts. And surely the experience of 
later times has fully corroborated hi.s 
view by showing that, in the great con- 
flicts mtweeti argument and persecution, 
the latter has been continualljtriumphant 
Persecution extirpated Chnstianity from 
Japan ; it crushed the fair promise of the 
Albigenses ; it rooted out every vestige 
of Protestantism from Spain. France is 
still ostensibly, and was long in truth, 
the leading champion of Catholicity, but 
the essential Catholicity of France was 
mainly due to the massacre of St.. 
Bartholomew and the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. England is justly 
esteemed the chief pillar of Protestant- 
ism, yet the English people remained 
long poised indecisively betm^een the two 
creeds till the skilful policy and the 
coercive laws of Elizabeth determined its 
vacillations. At the Reformation almost 
every Government prohibited one or 
other religion ; and whereas the members 
of the State religion formed at first but a 
doubtful and wavering majority, and 
sometimes not even a majority, a few 
generations produced substantial una- 
nimity ; and since the policy of coercion 
has b€»n generally abandoned, and the 
freest scope been given for discussion, 
the relative position of Protestants and 
Catholics has not been perceptibly 
changed. 

Before such broad and patent facts as 
these, the few exceptions ■ that may be 
adduced can have no great weight, and 
even those exceptions, when carefully 
examined, will often be found far less 
real than is supposed. Thus, for example, 
the case of Ireland is continually cited. 
The Irish Catholics, we are told, were 
subject at first to a system of open plunder, 
and then to a long detailed legal perse- 
cution* which was designed to make 
them abandon their faith. All the paths 
of honour and wealth were monopolised 
by Protestants, while shackles of every 
description hampered the Catholics in all 
the relations of life. Yet these only clung 
the closer to their faith on account of the 
storms that assailed it. That very acute 
observer, Arthur Young, declared at the 
close of the penal laws, that the relative 

* For tbeir details s«« FanaeBt Penal Laws. In 
common parlance, tiie ** penal laws date from the 
treaty of Limencfc, Iwt the l^slative assaults on 
Irish Catbolidsm with EHstabefh. 
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prafsortlon of Catholics tC3f Protestants 
had not bean at all reduced— if anything 
rather the reverse— and that those who 
denied this admitted that, at the past rate . 
of conversions, 4,000 years would be re- 
quired^ to make Ireland Protestant,. In 
the Irish , Parliament it was stated that 
71 years of the penal system had only 
produced 4,055 converts. 

This statement may at first sight 
appear to furnish an extremely strong 
argument, but it completely omits the 
most important element of Irish ecclesias- 
tical history. In Ireland the old faith 
marked the division between two races, 
it was the symbol of the national spirit, it 
was upheld by all the passions of a great 
imtriotic struggle, and its continuance 
simply attests the vitality of a political 
sentiment. When every other northern 
nation abandoned Catholicism, the Irish 
still retained it out of antipathy to their 
oppressors, and in every great insur- 
rection the actuating spirit was mainly 
political. Of all the outbreaks against 
the English power, that of 1641 was prob- 
ably the most passionate and most vin- 
dictive. In that rebellion one English- 
man of distinction was exempt from the 
hostility that attached to his race. He 
was treated with the most respectful and 
even affectionate deference, and when he 
died he was borne to the grave with all 
the honours the rebel army could afford. 
That Englishman was Bishop Bedell, the 
councillor of Sarpi and of De Dominis, 
and the founder of proselytism in Ire- 
land. * 

Such was the spirit that was displayed 
by the Irish Catholics in the midst of one 
of their most ferocious outbreaks ; and 
surely no one who is acquainted with the 
history of Ireland since the Union will 
imagine that the repeal of the persecuting 
code has in any degree mitigated their 
zeal. While their influence in the State 
has been immeasurably augmented, while 
their number has increased with a rapidity 
that was only broken by the frightful 
famine and emigration that more than 
decimated their ranks, the sectarian spirit 
that actuates them has become con- 

* The veiy curious Kfe of Bedell, by his son-in-law 
Alexander Clog-y, which was written in 1641-2, and 
which formed the basis of the narrative 01 Burnet, 
was printed from the MSS. in the British Museum in 
1862. We have an amusing instance of the uncom- 
promising Protestantism of Bedell in the fact that 
when the insurgents who retained him prisoner gave 
him permission to perform the Anglican service freely 
with his friends, he availed himsdf of that permission 
to celebrate the thanksgiving for the sth of November. 
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tiflually more conspicuous. It inayinikvJ 
be truly 'said that of all civiliisvil 
Ireland is that in which public opiri"ii3n 
governed most liabitually by al 

considerations, and in which Ihc lyost 
momentous secular interests arc 
continually subordinated to the conflict <1 
of rival clergy. The causes of this 
deplorable condition I have not now to 
investigate. ^ It is sufficient to say that it 
exists in spite of the abrogation of the 
persecuting laws. If there was one 
secular question which the Irish Catholics 
pursued with an intense and genuine 
ardour, it was the struggle for the repeal 
of the -0111011. For a long series of years 
they maintained that struggle with a 
combination of enthusiasm, of perse- 
verance, and of seif-sacrifice, such as has 
been seldom evinced in a political contest, 
and they invariably based their claim on 
the broad principle that the form eff 
government in any country should 
determined by the majority of its in- 
habitants. But no sooner had that prin- 
ciple come into collision with the Church, 
no sooner had its triumph menaced the 
security of the Vatican and wTested tw'o 
provinces from the Pope, than all this 
was changed. The teaching of Davis- 
and of O’Connell was at once forgotten. 
The bond that had so lon^ connected the 
Irish Catholics with liberalism 'was 
broken, and the whole party pressed 
forward, with an alacrity tot would te 
ludicrous if it were not pitiable, to unjte 
themselves with the most retrogressive 
politicians in Europe, and to discard and 
trample on the principles they had so 
long and so enthusiastically maintained. 
These considerations show that the in- 
tense energy of Irish Catholicism cannot 
be altogether attributed to religious |>er- 
secution. Much the same qualification 
may be applied to the case of the Eo|^lish 
dissenters. The Anglican Church, it is 
sometimes said, persecuted wfith great 
cruelty those who separated from her 
ecclesiastical government ; yet, never- 
theless, the dissenters became so powerful 
that they shattered both the Church and 
the Crown, and brought the king and the 
Archbishop "of Canterbury to the scaffold. 
But this is a palpable misrepresentation. 
The extreme servility ivMch the English 
Church manifested to the most tyrannical 
of sovereigns, and the bitter persecution 
it directed against ail adverse com- 
munions, had together made Puritanism 
the representative and the symbol 
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tlem'dcracy. The relmllicsi was simply 
the outburst of political m- 

teasified, iiiJeed, but by no means creat«l, 
by the exasfXTiition ol the dissenters. It 
represented the hatred of political tfrannj 
miicli more than the hatrmt^ epiwopacy. 
After two or three fiuctnatlcwis a firlod 
arri%’«l when the Church of England was 
greatly depressed, and the Toleration Act 
was passed, which, though ¥erf effective 
in tlieory, accorded a large me^ure of 
practical liberty to all classes of disinters. 
Those who maintain that peraecution can 
only strengthen the system against which 
it is directed, might have expected that 
this Act would have produced a diimnution . 
of dissent, or, at least, a relaxation of its 
principles. But the result was precisely 
opposite. About the time when the Act 
was |»ssed, the dissenters were esti- 
mated at rather more than one twenty- 
third of the population of England ; less 
than a century after they were estimated 
at one-fourth,* In zeal the Methodists 
will bear comparison with the Puritans, 
and if the animosity between ^Anglicans- 
and dissenters is mitigated, this has not 
been Isecause dissent has been attracted 
to the Church, but because the Church 
has been penetrated by the dcKrtrines of 
■dissent 

The foregoing arguments appear to me 
to prove, not, indeed, that por^ution is 
a g^oed thing, or even that it can ■ in- 
variably effect the object for which it is 
employed, but that it has, as a matter of 
fact| exercised an enormous Initi^nce 
over the belief of mankind. The two 
main causes of theological changes seem 
to be the appearance from time to time 
of ^reat religious teachers, and the suc- 
cession of the phases of civilisation. The 
first cast abroad the seeds of refeious 
truth ; the second provide the dififerent 
atmospheres by which those seeds are in 
turn ocveloped. Bui, while this law is 
producing a continual modification of 
opinions, which is more or less felt 
through the entire community, it leaves 
ftee scope for the operation of many minor 
infiuences, which cause in the same 
riod a considerable diversity of realised 
lief, and a still greater diversity of pro- 
jfession. Of these infiuences the inter- 
>»ntion of government Is probably the 
moil Mwertul. It i$ cisrtamlyfar more 
^ifwerml than any direct pol^ical dis^ 
Millions of devoted Catholics 

* ft » Bttdiik, Uuisfpy ^/CwiMmUrn^ if«4 u 
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and millions of devoted Protestants w^ou Id, 
at the present hour, reputliaie indignaruly 
their present belief but for the coercive 
enactments of former rulers ; and there is 
scarcely a country in which the prevailing 
faith is not In some degree due to bygone 
Ifgislation. But whether or not this be 
true is, in reality, immaterial to my argu- 
ment ; for, however strongly the reader 
may deny the efficacy of persecution upon 
belief, it is certain that until lately it wvas 
deemed indisputable. It is also certain 
that, in ages when the doctrine of ex- 
clusive salvation is fully realised, the 
spirit of faith will be so exalted that the 
ruler will never question for a moment 
the justice of his belief. Now, when men 
are firmly convinced that the highest of 
all possiole objects is to promote the 
interests of their faith, and that by the 
employment of force they can most fully 
attain that object, their persecution will 
be measured by their power and their 
zeal. * 

These are the pfeneral logical ante- 
cedents of persecution, and they are quite 
sufficient to account for all its atrocities, 
without imputing any sordid motives to 
the persecutor. There is, however, one 
other consideration that exercised a very 
important influence in the same direction 
— 1 mean the example of the Jewish legis- 
lators. When we now read of such scenes 
as the massacres of Canaan, the slaughter 
of the priests of Baal, or the forcible 
reforms of Josiah, they can scarcely be 
said to present themselves to the mind as 
having any very definite application to 
the present. Those who do not regard 
them as the natural products of an im- 
perfect civilisation, regard them at least 
as belonging to a dispensation so entirely 
exceptional as to be removed altogether 
from the ordinary conditions of society. 
But in the early Church, and in the six- 
teenth century, they were looked upon in 
a very different light. The relations of 
an established religion to the State were 
mainly derived from the Old Testament. 
The Jewish was deemed a type of the 
Christian Church, and the policy that 
was commended in the one was regarded 
as at least not blaniable in the other, 

* This was the c»inion expressed by Cbarks James 
Fox. ’■* The only foundation for toleration," he said, 
** i» a dttree of sceptidsm, a)^ without it there can be 
©one. For if a man 'believes in the saving of souls, 'he 
©tttst m>m think about the ©wans ; and ijTby cutting off 
one ^enera&« he can save rnany &ture ones from hell 
ijre, rt is hi* duty to do it," (Rogers, MeceUeciiom, 
p, 40*) 
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Now the Levitical code was the first code 
of religious persecution that had ever 
appeared among mankind. It pronounced 
idolatry to be not simply an error, but a 
crime, and a crime that must be expiated 
with blood.® 

The opinions of the Fathers on the 
subject w^ere divided. Those who wrote 
when . a pagan or heretical powder W’as 
supreme were the champions of tolera- 
tion.^ Those who -wrote when the Church 
was in the ascendency usually inclined to 
persecution. Tertullian during the pagan “ 
and Hilary of Poitiers during the Arian® 
persecution, were the most conspicuous 
advocates of the duty of absolute anch 
complete toleration, and several passages 
tending,^ though less strongly, in the 
same direction, emanated from other 
Fathers during seasons of adversity.* It 
should, however, be mentioned that Lae- 
tantius, in the reign of Constantine, 
asserted the iniquity of persecution quite 
as Strongly as any previous writer, s and 

* On the influence of this command on Christian 
persecution, see Bayle, Contrain^-les d'entrer^ pt, ii. 
ch. iv., and some striking remarks in Renan, Vie de 
Jdsus, pp. 412-413; to which I may add as an illustra- 
tion the. following' passage of Simancas: “Hassretici 
pertinaces publice in conspectu popuii comhurendi 
sunt ; et id fieri solet extra portas civitatis : quemad- 
modum olim,^ in Deut. cap. xviL, idolatra educebatur 
ad portas civitatis, et lapidibus obruebatur.” {De 
CatkoL Instit. p. 375.) Taylor, in noticing this ar^- 
ment, finely says that Christ, ^ refusing to permit his 
apostles to call down fire like Hias on t5e misbeliever, 
clearly indicat«l his separation from the intolerattce of 
j udaism. {Liberty of Pro^hesymg, sec. aa.) 

5* Apol. cap. xxiv. 

3 Ad Auxeniium. 

4 The reader may find a full statement of the pas- 
sages from the Fathers favourable to toleration in 
Whitby, On La'ws against Heretics (1723, published 
anonymously) ; Taylor, Liberty of Prathesying ; Bayle, 
Contrains-les d'entrer, and many o&er books. The 
other side of the question has develoj^, among 
other writers, by Palmer, On the Ckurvh; Muzzarell^ 
Simancas, Paramo, and all the other old writers on the 
Inquisition. There is, I think, an impartial view of the 
whole subject in Milman, History of Christianity, 
See, too, Blackstone's Commentaries^ b. iv. ch. iv. 

6 Inst. lib. v. c. XX. Lactantius embraced Chris- 
tianity during the pe^cution of Diocletian, but it 
appears almost certain that his Institutions were 
mainly written, or at least published, at Trives during 
the reign of Constantine, and he never abandoned the 
tolerant maxims he proclaimed. This was espedally 
creditable to him, as he was tutor to ,the son of 
Constantine, and consequently singularly tempt«i to 
avail himself of the arm of power. Unfortunately, 
this very eloquent writer, who was certainly one of tlae 
ablest in the early Church, possessed comparatively 
little influence on account of his passion for p^adox. 
He maintained that no Christian might engage in war- 
fare, or execute a capital sentence ; he was one of the 
strongest asserters of the opinion that God the Father 
had a figure (a controversy raised by Origcn), and he 
was accused of denying the personality of Holy 
Ghost. “ Lactantius," said Jerome, “quasi quidam 
fiuvius doquentke Tullianae, utinam tarn nostra 
firmare potuisset, quam facile aliena destruxit i’* 
{Epist. lib. ii. epist. 14.) The works of Lactantius 
were condemned by a Council presided over by Po|Hf 


also that the later Fatliers* w!ii!e tlt'fcrid- 

ing the milder forms of coerclcm, 
or never wished^death to be the penal f} of 
heresy. ■ In this resf4ict the orthod*^ 
seetn to. have l«en for a tlrne honourahly 
distinguished from the Arians. On one 
occasion in the reign of the Arlan 
emfseror Valeos, no less than eiglitj 
Ckthoiic ecclesiastics are said to have 
been imprisoned in a ship at sea and 
treacherously burnt/ 

Still, from the very moment the Church 
obtained civil power under Constantifie, 
the- general principle of coercion was 
admitt^ and acted on both against the 
Jews, the heretics, and the pagans. The 
first had at this time become especially 
obnoxious, on account of a strong 
Judaising movement which had produced 
one or tivo heresies and many apostasies, 
and they were also accused of assailing 
■■‘with stones and other manifestations of 
rage ” those who abandoned their faitii. 
■Constantine provided against tli«se evils 
by a law, in which he condemned to the 
flames any jew who threw stones at a 
Chii’Stlan convert, and at the same time 
rendered it penal for any Christian to 
become a Jew.* Against the Arian and 
Donatist heretics, his measures were 
more energetic. Their churches w'ere 
destroyed, their assemblies were for- 
bidden, their bishops banished, their 
writings burnt, and ail who omceaied 
tho^se writings threatened with death. 
■Some of the DonaHsts were actually 
condemned to death, but the sentence 
was remitted, and ^ny blood that was at 
this time shed seems to have been due to 
the excessive turbulence of the Circum- 
celliones, a sect of Donatists whose prin- 
ciples and acts appear to have been 
peifi^tly incompatible with the tran- 
quillity of the State.3 

Geiasius itt the gth omatiiry. See ^Alexaudri HisA 
Mcclesiasiua (Parts, tmai, »v. pp. ^ ioo-*ajf 

Ampere, HisA mtirmre ae ia Prance^ tism. i pf»» mm-r 
223. Si(>me of the fKScwliar notioas of Lsietentia* 
appeared at a later p&riod amoag the WaMeoaes. 

» Socrates, Hb. iv. c. xvi. The Domtists irem sim 
fierce persecutors, and Neatorius showed Isis 
dbariy enough when he sasd to the Emperor, “ Gif* aws 
the earth purged from heretics, and 1 wifi, give you 
heaym." The Spanish Ar ians seem to have prigiaated 
the intense intoharance that has been pordteatei from 
generatktn to generation in Spain, 

9 The^ lib. xvi. tit. 8. The afNaftatc 
tioebit meritas peenas.” Comtmilm idterwarda made 
tS3»p<m;^y ccmfisoition goods. A Jew wl«» marritrf 
a Ohrii^tian iifecurred the penalty of desttfev See, on this 
department of Icgislatioa, Beoarr»4c?» des Jmifkt 
pp. *6-ao. 

3 ,,. Milman. Histopy qf ChwHmiity^ vol, it pp, 37*- 
3»S. See also the review of tlwie measures in Paliniw, 
(M dke Cktemh, vd ii p, The first law that iwwi 
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Tlic polk’y of Constaetiae towards tlw 
pagans involved ia coasIderaMe 
oKcurity, and I have already in a former 
clitapicT’'ske tithed its princiiml featores. 
During tiic? first years of his^reign* while 
tile ascendency of Christianity was very 
douhtfiih and wrhik the pagan LiciniMS 
was still his colleague in the empire, he 
showed marked tolerance towards the 
adherents of the old superstitions, and 
when his law against private or magical 
mcritlces had created a considerable 
panic among them, he endeavoured^ to 
remove the impression by a proclamation 
in which he authorised in the most 
express terms the worship in the temples.* 
Besides this, he still retained the old 
imperial title of Pontifex Maximus,® and 
does not appear to have altogether dis* 
carded the functions it implied. As, 
however, his position te:ame mare 
strong, and especially after the defeat of 
Licinius in 324, he gradually changed his 
policy. By forbidding the prefects and 
governors to pay any respect to the idols, he 
placed the government of the provinces in 
Qiristian hands. About 3^, he went still 
furti»r, and if we may believe the unani- 
mous testimony of the ecclesiastical his- 
torians, he prohibited the temple worship. 
This enactment has not come down to us, 
hut ^ the prohibition is expressly and un- 
equivocally asserted by both Eusebius, 
Sozomen, and Theodoret,* and libanius 
tells us that the finally of holding con- 
verse with the dd gods was death,® 

txmet at>wn to »», in wbkh the pwalty €«f <kath m 
aoaextrf to the s.iinple profeseion of a bemasy, is law 9 

iimvtms in the IltecKkwian Code. It was made 
bf TIsMdbstus the Gimt, at»d was apfdicaMe cmly to 
mct» erf Mamdmmit. It is wormy erf' aotke tkat 
this it the first law in which we meet the title of 
'•‘iBipktert erf the Faith,” Optatas ia the of 
CemstaetliM! advocated the massacre of the Oooatists. 
on the gtmmd of the Old Testament precedents (see 
Mitaaaoi. ^ 

»y‘__Addite aras publicas atpue delubra, et consue- 
todisKS csiWbrate sKrfemnm : nee enimprohihemns 
ireterilJB »»rp«.tkKi» oficia libera luce tiactari*'-- 
Cad. Tik Sh. i*. tit, cc, j, u, 

» The finit cwpsrctf who refused it was Gbratjaa 
(ZommuA^ feoolc if,). 

3 EttseMttS, C&mi. I&. il. exu adiir. xlv. 

4 See Easidrfw, Wita. lik E. oc. aliv. aclv,, lih. 

it. c. xxiiL; Tiwo4o«t, Kb. c. xxi ; Soxemsm, Kb. 
ai. e. xvi. this a«rtion over and 

ow a^aifi ; s»e Miroarn, Jbtmtmy 0 / Ckristumiijy voi 
E pp» 

5 peaking: of hl» yottlh, LIhaahis says : ** Plus apod 

Tkm ap«d boorfaes » tarra conwersahatur, 

tS'Wteii kx prtthiiMrd. fmm audeuti irlolam capitis 
IpMia fiik, YemmlmmA cum Sis vitam st^em et 
wt^mam legem ^ et immum fatfwdatorem der^bat*' 

ViM m»y Liba»M^ lA *6«y|, voL E p. r*.) 

tiowetw”. In his oration JPiv Li»mi*s 'Says 

Aat Coastantiae dwi werf dsrti»*h the wesrahjp 
erf tihe twe^es. It » imrd to jmcsooacSe these two 
pwsafM wilh each erfher, aad the lart whh the state* 


Eusebius notices some temples that were 
at this lime closed, and speaks of similar 
measures as being very comm^on ; but, at 
the same time, have decisi\'e evidence 
that the pagan worship was connived at 
In many and probably most parts of the 
empire, that temples were dedicated, 
and the ceremonies performed without 
molestation or concealment.* It is only 
by taking into account the extreme laxity 
of the administration of law at this period 
of Roman history, that we can estimate 
aright the position of the pagans. The 
government was strongly hostile to their 
faith, but was as yet restrained by their 
numbers ; the habitual policy was there- 
fore gradually to destroy their political . 
importance, and by laws directed osten- 
sibly against magic to suppress those por- 
tions of worship which were not indeed 
the essentials, {jut formed what may be 
called the religious luxuries of paganism. 
Other and more stringent laws were 
made, but they were generally in abey- 
ance, or at least their execution depended 
upon fx)litical circumstances, or upon the 
disposition of the governors. Constantius 
made laws distinctly prohibiting every 
form of pagan worship,® but yet there is no 
fact more certain than that this worship 
continued till the period of Theodosius.® 

It is not necessary to follow in detail 
the persecuting laws of the first century 
of the Churdrs power, and indeed such 
a task would be intolerably tedious, on 
account of the activity that wds dis- 
played in this department of legislation. 

aonto of E«sdbiiis but isuppews tbe fact is that the 
law was made, but was generally suffered to be 
irKjperatiTe, ' • 

» See a great deal of evidence of this in Beugnot, 
Dicadence du Polythiisme. But it is absurd to speak 
erf Conatantiie, as M, Beugnot does, as an apostle of 
tolerance. ^‘Connivance,” as Burke once said, “is the 
relaxation of tyranny, and not the definition of liberty." 
One of Constantine's proclamations of tolerance seems 
to have been posterior to the prohibition of public 
sacrifices. ^ ■ 

» CW. 7%. xwl la, a- 4 . The terms of one of these 
laws seem to imply that Constantine had ^ made a 
similar en^menfc ; “ Cesset superstitio : sacrificlorum 
aboleatur insania. Nam quicunque contra legem divi 
Primi^ Parentis nostril et hanc nostras mansue- 
tudinis jussionem, ausus fuerit sacrifida edebrare, com- 
petens w earn vindicta et praesens sententia exeratur." 
For a full discussion of this very perplexing subject, see 
Milman, Hist, of Christianity^ and Gibbon, ch. xxi. 

3 Thus, for examples, the pagan Zosimus tells us 
exppsssly that in the beginning of the reign of Theo- 
dosius bw co-religionists were stil at liberty to worahip 
in the temples. The history is in a gr<»t' measure a 
repetition of that of the persecution which the Chris- 
tians had tiiem!sd,ves -endured. Generally they had 
aHowed finwiy to celebrate their worship, but from 
time to ti»e,^«tSer through ' popular indignation or 
iwperial suspicions, there were sudden outbursts of 
learftd persemtkm. ^ ' 
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The Theodosian Code, which was com- 
piled ^ under Theodosius the Younger, 
contains no less than sixty-six enactments 
against heretics, besides many others 
against pagans, Jews, apostates, and 
magicians. ^ It is sufficient to say that at 
first the Arian measures seem to have 
been rather more severe than the Catholic 
ones, but ^ that the scope of the latter 
was steadily enlarged, and their severity 
increased, till they reached a |X)int that 
has seldom been surpassed. First the 
pagans were deprived of offices in the 
State ; thee their secret sacrifices were pro- 
hibited ; then every kind of divination 
was forbidden ; then the public sacrifices 
were suppressed ; and finally the temples 
were destroyed, their images broken, and 
the entire worship condemned.^ The en- 
forcement of these measures in the country 
districts was the last, the most difficult, 
and the most melancholy scene of the 
drama. For in those days, when means 
of communication were very few and 
ignorance was very general, it was quite 
possible for a religious movement to gain 
a complete ascendency in the towns 
while the peasants were scarcely aware 
of its existence. In their calm retreats 
the paroxysms of change were seldom 
felt. They still continuad with unfalter- 
ing confidence to worship the old gods 
when a new faith had attracted the edu- 
cated to its banner, or when scepticism 
was withering the beliefs of the past. 
Multitudes had probably scarcely realised 
the existence of Christianity when the 
edict arrived which doomed their temples 
to destruction. Libanius, who, as the 
minister of Julian, Jiad exhibited a spirit 
of tolerance even more remarkable than 
that of his niaster, pleaded the peasants* 
cause with courage, dignity, and pathos. 
The temple, he said, was to them the 
very eye of nature, the symbol and mani- 
festation of a present Deity, the solace of 
all their troiibles, tiie holiest of all their 
joys. If it were overthrown, their dearest 
associations would be annihilated. The 
tie that linked them to the dead would be 
severed. The poetry of life, the consola- ! 
tion of labour, the source of faith, would 
be destroyed.® But these pleas were un- 
availing. Under Theodosius the Great 
all the temples were razed to the ground, 
and all forms of pagan and heretical 
worship absolutely prohibited. 3 

* See the laws De Templis. ® Prt^ Templis. 

3 It is said, however, that, notwithstanding th^e 
laws, the Novatians (probably^ on account of the 
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Suck was the persecutin|j spirit yi-i- 
played by the Cliristiaris of the foarlli 
ana fifth centuries, ft is bui li iiiterc 
and important to ob^rve liinv fur il 
the cx^nsequence of a tlieologlcai dtm'lftfv 
ment, and what vs'ere the stages of that 
development. The noble protests againii 
persecution which the persecuted prelates 
had uttered form indeed a striking contrast 
to the measures^ have related ; but, unfor- 
tunately, new circumstances produce new 
opinions, and when the bias of tiie will Is 
aiter^, a change will soon be manifested 
in the judgment. Still, in justice to the 
persecutors, it must be admitted that they 
were but the logical exponents of prin- 
ciples that had before existed in the 
I Church. These principles were the 
I doctrine of exclusive salvation, and Itie 
conceptions of the guilt of error and of 
ecclesiastical authority. It is very^ re- 
markable, too, that even before Con- 
stantins some theologians had t^gun to 
deduce their rule oi conduct towards 
heretics from the mnal enactments of the 
Levitical law. To excommunicate the 
heretic was, they said, to consign him to 
eternal damnation ; and they were justi- 
fied in inflicting this frightful punishment 
upon those who rebelled against their 
authority, because the ancient idolater 
had been punished with death.* From 
such a doctrine there was but a step to 
persecution. The premises were already 
formcsd ; it only remained to draw the 
obvious conclusion. 

There cannot, I think, be much doubt 
that the minds of the leaders of the 
Church were so prepared by these modes 
of thought that the eulogies which 

extremely slight difference that MparatesJ them from 
the orthodox) were allows to celobrate their worship 
tiii A.D. 525, when the Bisbe^ of Rome Skitcceedad ia 
procuring their sapprewsion. (Taylor, ZtS'eriy 
epistle dedkat'Ory.) . 

I “Neither let those who refuse to obey their bssao^s 
and pries-ts tMnk within themseU’es that thw are i« 
the way of life and of salvation, for the Lord God says 
in Deuteronomy, ^Whoever will act presumptnewly, 
and will tMiar the priast or the judge, whoev^ijr he 
may be in those days, he shall die, and the people will 
bear and fear, and do no more presumptuioosly/ 
God commantW those to be slain who wonld not 
obey the priests or the judges set ov»» them for a 
time. Th^, indeed, they were^ slain with the sword 
wldle the carnal cimitneision still remained j hat now, 
dnee the eroiritual circumcision has ht^nn amid the 
servaiks of God, the proud and contumadous are 
killed when they are cast out of the Church, For 
thw cannot live without it ; for the hcwi« of God n 
one, and there can be salvation for m one except in 
the Cbnrch,** (Cyprian, Spis., Book i. cp. ri.) That 
excommunication is a severer penalty Aan death, and 
that the Church, having the power of mffirting the 
firsA, may also inflict the second, was one of tli..- .ir 'u- 
roents or BcEarmine in favour of persecution, at» 
answered by Taylor, Zi^irr/y ^ »#*■ 
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unceasingly lavishes^ ii|»0 the 
persecuting edicts of Constantin® were a 
iaitlifyi exi^rcssion of their ^sentiments. 
But the writer wIm> was destined to 
wolidate the whole system of persecution ^ 
to furnish the arguments of all its later 
defenders j and to give to It the sanction 
of a name that long silenced every plead- 
ing of mercy j and tjecame the glory and 
the watchword of every persecutor, was 
unquestionably Augustine, on whom more 
than on any oilier theologian— more 
perhaps even than on Dominic and In- 
nccent— rests the responsibility of this 
fearful curse. A sensualist and a Manl- 
chaean, a philosopher and a theologian, a 
saint of the most tender and exquisite 
piety, and a supporter of atrocious ^perse- 
cution, the life of this Father exhibits a 
strange instance of the combination of 
the most discordant agencies to the 
development of a single mind, and of the 
influence of that mind over the most ^con- 
victing interests. Neither the unbridled 
passions of his youth, nor the extrava- 
gances of the heresy he so long main- 
tained, could cloud the splendour of his 
majestic intellect, which was even then 
sweeping over the whole field of know- 
ledge, and acquiring in the most un- 
propitious spheres new elements of 
strength. In the arms of the frail 
beauties of Carthage, he learnt to touch 
the chords of passion with consummate 
skill ; and the subtleties of Persian meta- 
physics, the awful problems of the origin 
of evil and of the essence of the soul 
which he vainly sought to fathom, gave 
him a sense of the darkness around us 
that coloured every portion of his teach- 
ing. The weight and compass of his 
genius, his knowledge both of men and of 
books, a certain aroma of sanctity that 
imparted an inexpressible charm to all 
his later w^ritings, and a certain im- 
petuosity of character that overbore every 
obstacle, soon made him the master in- 
tellect of the Church. Others may have 
had a largersharein the construction of her 
formularies — ^no one since the days of the 
apostles infustti into her a larger measure 
of his spirit. He made it his mission to 
map out her theology with inflexible 
precision, to develop its principles to 
their fuH consequences, and to co-ordinate 
its ^ various parts into one authoritative 
and symmetrical whole. Impatient of 
doubt, he shrank from no conclusion, 
hoarevtt" ^palatable ; he seenied to exult 
in trampling human instincts in the dust, 


and in accustoming men to accept sub- 
missively the most revolting tenets. He 
was the most staunch and enthusiastic 
defender of all those doctrines that grow 
out of the habits of mind that lead to per- 
secution. No one else had developed so 
fully the material character of the tor- 
ments of hell, no one else had plunged so 
deeply into the speculations of predesti- 
narianism, very few had dw^elt so em- 
phatically on the damnation of the un- 
baptised. For a time lie shrank from, 
and even condemned, persecution ; but he 
soon perceived in it the necessary conse- 
quence of his principles. He recanted 
his condemnation ; he flung his whole 
genius into the cause ; he recurred to it 
again and again, and he became the 
framer and the representative of the 
theology of intolerance.* 

Strange indeed has been the destiny of 
this man 1 The most illustrious of his 
contemporaries, in a few centuries, lost 
their ascendency. Their names, indeed, 
still continued in honour, their works 
were read by monkish scholars, but 
changing modes of thought and feeling 
soon isolated them from the sympathies 
of mankind. Alone by the power of his 
genius, Augustine traversed the lapse of 
ages, with unfading influence ; but he 
survived to be the watchword of the most 
opposing doctrines, the promoter alike of 
the best and worst sentiments of our 
nature. From his teaching concerning 
imputed righteousness, predestinarianism, 
and good works, the Protestants drew 
their most powerful weapons. In the 
intolerant rigidity of his doctrines, in his 
exaltatidn of authorityj and in the im- 
perious character of hi§ genius, Catho- 
licism recognised her most faithful type. 
Both sects found in his writings the 
purest expressions of their religious sen- 
timents, and both sheltered their in- 
tolerance beneath his name. 

The arguments by which Augustine 
supported persecution were, for the most 
part, those which I have already stated. 
Some of them were drawn from the doc- 
trine of exclusive salvation, and others 
from the precedents of the Old Testa- 
ment, It was merciful, he contended, to 
punish heretics, even by death, if this 
could save them or others from the eternal 

* See his Retract. Kb. ii. c. v.; Epist. xdii. (in some 
editions xlviii.) cxxvii. clxxxv.; Contra Gaadeniium, 
c. XXV,; Contra Epist. Pamienianiy c, vii. There are 
many other passages on the subject scattered through 
hi$ 'writings. 
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suffering that awaited the unconverted. 
Heresy "was described in Scripture as a 
kind o"f adultery ; it was the worst sj^cies 
of murder, being the murder of souls ; it 
was also a form of blasphemy ; and on 
all these grounds might justly be punished. 
If the New Testament contained no 
examples of the apostles employing force, 
this was simply because in their time no 
prince had ^embraced Christianity. But 
had not Elijah slaughtered with his own 
hand. „ the prophets of Baal ? Did not 
Hezekiah, and Josiah, and the king of 
Nineveh, and Nebuchadnezzar after his 
conversion, destroy^ by force idolatry 
within their dominions ; and were they 
not expressly commended for their piety ? 
St. Augustine also seems to have origi- 
nated the application of the words, 

“ Compel them to enter in,” to religious 
persecution.* I 

It is, however, worthy of remark, that ■ 
althoughAugustinedefended themeasures 
that had been taken against the Donatists, 
and although he maintained that heresy 
was the worst of crimes, and that it 
should be punished according to its 
enormity, he still, with an amiable in- 
consistency, exerted himself much to 
prevent the penalty from being capital. 
He extorted, he even commanded as a 
bishop, those in authority to restrict it to 
banishment ; he threatened, that if they 
refused to do so, the bishops would cease 
to inform against heretics ; and he 
laboured not unsuccessfully to save the 
lives of some who were condemned.® In 
this respect the manner in which heretics 
and pagans were treated presents a re- 
markable contrast. In a passage which 
occurs in one of his letters to the 
Donatists, St. Augustine informs us of 
two striking facts. The first is, that, in 
his time, the sentence of death was in- 

s Epist, 1. Bofii/acio. 

* See especially Epist. c. clviii. cHx. clx. On the 
other hand, Augustine bases the right of punishing 
heresy on the enormity of the crime, which he con- 
sidered greater than anjr other. {Contra Gaudentium, 
lib. i. c. xix.) He assimilatp heresy to blasphemy, and 
says that blasphemy is justly punished by death. 
{Mpist, cv., otherwise clxvi.) He adduces as appli^bie 
presents all the worst Old Testament persecutions, 
and he defends the condemnation of some Donatists to 
death by Constantine, on the ground of justice, though 
he applauds on the ground of mercy the remission pf 
the sentence, {^ntra Parmentanum^ lib. i. c. vi^) 
His general view seems to have been that heretics 
migfht justly be punished by death, but that the 
ordiodox should not exact strict justice. However^ he 
vacillated a good deal, and both moderate and extreme 
persecutors find much in their defence in his writings. 
Religious liberty he emphatically cursed. **Qaid est 
enira pejor, mors animat quam libertas errorls?'* 
{EptsL cixvi.) 


curr^. by^ anyone wlia ccJvbfatcd tin' 
of the religion which had a lew 
before been ^ uriiverj»*il yn the ernp-itj. 
'Fhe »cond is, that this sentemre was 
unanimously applauded in tlic Ciirisiiaa 
Church.* 

The reluctance of the clergy to %ancti«ia 
the death of heretics for a long time co- 
existed with ^ the most earnest desire to 
suppress their worship by force, mid to 
banish their teachers from the empire. 
The first ^execution of heretics in which 
ecclesiastics took any part seems to have 
been-mA.D. 3S5, when some Prisciiruiiil»tK 
were put to death at the instigation of 
two obscure bishops named Ursatius and 
Ithacus. St. Ambrose, though one of 
the most active in procuring the sup- 
pression of the Jewdsh and pagan worship, 
protested^ strongly against this act ; and 
St. Martin of Tours denounced it with 
almost passionate vehemence as an 
atrocious crime, and refused to hold any 
communion with the offending bishops.* 
The indignation that was excited on this 
■occasion resulted, perhaps, hardly so 
. much from the fact that heretics had'^been 
put to death, as from the part the bishops 
had taken in the transaction ; for from an 
early period there was an opinion diffused 
through the Church, of which Tertuliian 
and Lactantius were the principal ex- 
ponents, that a Christian should under no 
circumstances slay his fellow^men, either 
by bringing a capital charge, or by acting 
as a judge, a soldier, or an executioner. 
When the triumph of Christianity had 
been attained, it was of course n«:essary 
that this rule — which, indeed, had never 
been generally adopts in its full strin- 
gency — should be relaxed as regards lay- 
men, but it still continued in the case of 
. priests. All ecclesiastics who delivered 
' up a culprit to the civil power, without 
supplicating the judges that he ^should 
, not be punished by death or mutilation, 

I were regarded as guilty of a gross irre- 
I gularity, and were in consequence liable 
I to a:clesiastical censures. At first, this 


* emm iwMfcmm, qum vesitmm ©08 

fegras ab imperatoribas cto.ta» contra 
norum? JEt casrte^lon^e IH poeria a«v«rier^<^»titBta 
; iliiws ettt^pe lmpid:atiii capit^ mL** 

xcut, m «ome editiona xcvii.) Sm ch. 

xxvSi.. ■ . ^. ■ 

« AMp^re. Misi* iitstdmiri da ia tom. i. pp. 

310, MEman, voL lii p. 6«j Taylor, XJieriy 
Pr&fiuf$ymg:j 14, St Maitla, was ob« m 

the mmt active in oestroyiRg: the paf » templm^ md 
was accustonaeai in that wfsfefraettt to mnm orer l»» 
diocese at the head of a penkA arvy of monks. (See 
GMxm.) 
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rule wm file e^pres^uifi of a pure phil- 
anthropy, and w«i% intended to «¥« ttelife 
uf the arcuH^d* but it at last dtgefieratal 
into an act of tlie most odioiis hf^^risy. 
Br^iiifaije VIIL decided that a btsbop 
iiifely deliver up a culprit^ th€mgh 
lie a44 certain his inters^essicMn would 
ikJt be a! tended to ? and the same form of 
supplication conlinued to be employed by 
the lriqukitor!i, thoygh they had them- 
st'Ives condemned the heretic to death, 
and though innocent VIIL had excom- 
municatm any magistrate who either 
altered their sentence, or delays! more 
than six days in carrying it into exe- 
cution** 

During the latter half of the fourth 
century, there were two causes which 
contributed especially to the Increased 
severity of the persecution. The tlrst was 
the great development of the corporate 
actitJii of the clergy, as evinced by the 
multitude of Councils. A large proportion 
of these, and among others tho,se of 
Ephesus and Constantinople, which were 
esieemed acumenical, called upon the 
civil power to banish or otherwise punish 
the heretics,® and their decrees had a con- 
siderable influence upon the government. 
The second cause was the establishment 
and rapid growth of the monastic system, 
which called into existence a lx>dy of men 
who, in self-denial, in singleness of pur- 
ipse, in heroic courage, and, at the same 
time, in merciless fanaticism, have seldom 
been surpassed. Abandoning every tie of 
home and friendship, discarding all the 
luxuries and most of what are deemed 
the necessaries of life, scourging and 
macerating their bodies, living in filth 
and loneliness and desolation, w^andering, 
half-stan^ed and half-naked through the 
deserts with the wild beasts for their only 
companions, the early monks almost ex- 
tinguished every natural sentiment, and 
ernanci|mted themselves as far as is pos- 
sible from the conditions of humanity.^ 
Ambition, and wealth, and ease, and all 

The hisgtoff of this has fjeen written m a very 
strikinif l»>k Z0 T^iimncg eecUstastique ei 

gmik^ by Thaieis* & TrautssnsAnJorff. Tlbe anttor 
was^a canon ^ of Oliaatz, and afterwards ^ 

toniggrati in Boliswia. The work a|S|K!area » 

I Alia, at Pavia, i» and wa» translated into 
French in ^7,^. It w one of the «o«t remarkable 
books in favour of toleraswe produced by aay 
ift the eighteenth century. See, too, m thw: fWm ^ mter- 
iwisian employed by the imoiiiiitors, Idwbordb, iT/s- 
toria Imfuisitimis (Am»t«raa«! 

St** 

« 0» the iaftueace of the CoottA, tee Palmer 0a 
iMiCkvrekp vcd. il p, 3,53 ; Muziarellt, S»g'^imgmmi£m. ' 

% FMg St Jff'om#* 


the motiv*es that leli most powerfully 
upon mankind, were to them unmeaning 
words. No rewmrd could bribe them, no 
danger could appal them, no affection 
could move tliern. They had learned to 
embrace misery with a passionate love. 
They enjoyed a ghastly pleasure in itiul- 
tiplying forms of loathsome penance, and 
in trampling upon every natural desire. 
Their imaginations, distempered by self- 
inflicted sufferings, peopled the solitude 
with congenial spirits, and transported 
them at will beyond the horizon of the 
grave. ■ To promote the interests -of their 
Church was the only passion that re- 
mained, and to gratify it there was no 
suffering that they were not ready to 
endure or to inflict. The pagan historians 
have given us a graphic description of the 
zeal they manifested In destroying the 
temples. Sometimes a bishop led the 
■enterprise from which the civil authorities 
recoiled, and one prelate, named Mar- 
cellus, perished In a conflict witli the 
peasants who were defending with des- 
pairing courage the altars of their gods. 
A few years of such zeal sufficed, and 
paganism as. a distinct system j^rlshed 
in the empire. 

After the suppression of paganism in 
the Roman Empire, a period of many 
centuries occurred during which religious 
■persecution was very .rare. The principle 
was indeed fully admitted, and w’'henever 
the occasion called for it, it was applied ; 
■but heresies scarcely ever appeared, and 
the few that arose were exceedingly in- 
significant. A few heretics whose doc- 
trines were merged in the charge of 
magic, two or three who were burnt by 
Alexius Comnenas, some more who w^ere 
burnt in France in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, and some Cathari and 
notaries with kindred views who were 
burnt at Cologne* or in Italy, seem to 

* Natalis Alexander, JHtiiioriA BcclestasticM^ toau 
vil. p. 33|. The follawm^ are all tlie cases Simancas 
reww collect: Antiquissima^est pcena igais^ad versus 
impios et baercticos, ut ex actis Cbaloedonetisfe Coocilii 
satis coostare potest. IliUk: enim episcopus Alexaa- 
drinus dixis^ traditur : * Si Eutyebes prs»ter dogmata 
ecclesij® sapit non solum^pcjena dijg'nws est s«d et igne.’ 
Aaatoiium qwoque basireticum igm yivum oombwsserunt, 
wt Nici^borus prodidit, Hb. xviH. Misi. c. 4, 

Gr«fg0rias quoque, Hb. i. Dmlogomm, refert Basiliura 
magum Romas fuisse combustum et rem gestam laudat. 
Et propter impiain atqne sceiestam discipHnam Tem- 
|darii concremati^ fwerunt.. -.Et Basilius ^ hasreticus 
cmirowRt suffragio cooibustiw. fuit, sicuti^ Zonaras 
rwtulit ^in iinpwio Alexw Comneni; alibi quoque 
teretici jam oliip vivi cremati sunt, quemadmodum 
Faulus iEmilius, Kb. tI. iXf Ri 6 us Francorum, retuHt. 
Item constitutiooibas Siculus cavetur ut vivi hsearetici 
in compectu popuK comburantur, flammarum commissi 
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have been ail ' or nearly all who perished 
for heresy during several centuries before 
the Albigenses. Catholicism was then 
perfectly in accordance with the intel- 
lectual wants of Europe. It w^as not a 
tyranny, for the , intellectual latitude it' 
permitted, was fully commensurate with 
the wants of the people.' It was not a- 
.sect or an isolated influence acting in the 
' midst of , Europe and forming one weight 
in the balance of power, but rather an all- 
pervasive energy animating and vivifying 
the whole social system. A certain unity 
of type was then manifested, which has 
■never been restored. The corporations, 
the guilds, the feudal system, the 
monarchy, the social habits of the people, 
their lavrs, their studies, their very amuse- 
ments, all grew out of ecclesiastical 
teaching, embodied ecclesiastical modes 
of thought, eschibited the same general 
tendencies, and presented countless points 
of contact or of analogy. All of them 
were strictly congruous. The Church 
was the very heart of Christendom, and 
the spirit that radiated from her pene- 
trated into all the relations of life, and 
coloured the institutions it did not create. 
In such a condition of society, heresies 
were almost impossible. For while the 
particular form that a heresy assumes 
may be dependent upon circumstances 
that are peculiar to the heresiarch, the 
existence and success of heretical teach- 
ing always proves that the tone of thought 
or measure of probability prevailing at 
the time has begun to diverge from the 
tone of thought or measure of probability 
of orthodoxy. As long as a church is so 
powerful as to form the intellectual con- 
dition of the age, to supply the standing- 
point from which every question is viewed, 
its authority will never be disputed. It 
will reflect so perfectly the general con- 
ceptions of the people, that no difficulties 
of detail will seriously disturb it. This 
ascendency was gained by mediasval 
Catholicity more completely than by any 
other system before or since, and the 
stage of civilisation that resulted from it 
was one of the most important in the 
evolution of society. By consolidating 
the heterogeneous and anarchical elements 
that succeeded the downfall of the Roman 
Empire ; by infusing into Christendom 
the conception of a bond of unity that is 
superior to the divisions of nationhood, 

judicio. Quod legibus quoque Hispanb constihitum et 
ccmsuetudine jam pridem receptum est. " Caiholicis 
Instiiutimihus [Romae, 1575], pp. 363* 3 ^) 


and of a moral tie that is superior to 
force ; by softening slavery into serfdom, 
and preparing the way for the ultimate 
emancipation of labour, Catholicism laid 
the very fou.ndations of modern civilisa.- 
tion. ^Herself the most admirable of all 
organisations, there was formed beneath 
her influence a vast network of organisa- 
tions, political, municipal, and social, 
which^ supplied a large proportion of the 
materials of almost ever}' modern struc- 
ture. 

But though in manyrespectsadmirable 
and useful, this stage was manifestly 
transitoij. It could only exist by the 
suppression of all critical spirit, by a 
complete paralysis of the sfKCuIative 
faculties. It was associated with con- 
ceptions of the government of the universe, 
the history of the past, and the prospects 
of the future, that were fundamentally 
false, and must necessarily have been dis- 
solved by advancing knowledge. As soon 
as the revival of learning commenced, as 
soon as the first pulsations of intellectual 
life were felt, the movement of decom- 
position began. ^ From that moment 
i Catholicism, aiming at an impossible im- 
mobility, became the principle of retro- 
gression. From that moment she em- 
ployed all the resources that her position 
and her great services had given her, to 
arrest the expansion of the human mind, 
to impede the circulation of knowledge, 
and to <|uench the lamp of liberty in bI<XK!. 
It was in the ■ course of the twelfth cen- 
tuiy that this change was manifested, and 
in the beginning of the next century the 
system of coercion vras matured. In 1208, 
Innocent III. established the Inquisition, 
In 1209, De Montfort began the massacre 
of the Albigenses. In 1215, the Fourth 
Council of the Lateran enjoined all rulers, 

as they desired to be esteemed faithful, 
to swear a public oath that they would 
labour earnestly, and to the full extent of 
their power, to exterminate from their 
dominions all those who were branded as 
heretics by the Church,” ‘ 

*.Tbe foMrtb Cotmei! of the Lateran Is esteemeal 
oecumenif^ in the Chiirch^of Rome, and csjcerased very 
great infittence both on this account and because it wa« 
coaiMal whkb first defined the desetrine of txanstib- 
stantiatioo. Its decree on Perseoitiott, iwwever, had 
been anticipated bjr the Council of Avignon, jn tao9. 
whi^ enjefined all bishops to call upew the dvil 
to exteminate heretics (Rohrb»aA«r,- de rEg:iim 
€athoii^pi€. tom. xvlL p, 220}. The hull of Innocent Hi. 
threatimed any prince who rAsed to extirpate heretica* 
fro-m his realm with cxccmmunkataon, and with the 
forfeiture of his dommioos. See the text in Eymenam, 
Eirmi&rium (Rcmatf XS7^), p. 60. 
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It iss in itself evident, asuJ it is aimin- ; 
liintlj frowJ by history, that the vim* 
Icnce"" tiieologiaas will display towai^s 
who difer from thetn, will depeiid 
4 liieliy oa the deg*rct in which the dog- 
stntic side of their ^stein is develof^. 

“ See ii0w these CfhristianM |0%^€ one 
anotlier r was the just and striking escla- 
nnation of the heathen in the hrst cen- 
“There are no wild beasts so 
ferocious as Cferistitns who differ con* 
ceming their faith,” was the equally 
striking and probably cpiially just excla- 
raation of the heathen in the fourth cen- 
tury* And the reason of this difference 
is manifest In the first century there 
was, pro|»rIy speaking, scarcely any 
thealogy, m system of elaborate dogmas 
authoritaiively imposed upon the 'con- 
science. Neither the character of the 
union of two natures in Christ, nor the 
doctrine of the atonement, nor the extent 
of the authority of the Church, had been 
tietermined with precision, and the whole 
strais of religious sentiment was directed 
towards the worship of a moral ideal, 
and the cultivation of moral qualities. 
But in the fourth century men were 
mainly occupi-ed with innumerable subtle 
and minute questions of theology, to 
wdiich they attributed a tranwendent im- 
portance, and which in a great m<^sure 
di%'erted their minds from mrnial con- 
siderations. However strongly the Homo- 
ousians and Homoiousians were oppos«^ 
to each other on other points, they were 
at least perfectly agreed that the adherents 
of the wrong vowel could not possibly 
gel to heaven, and that the highest con- 
ceivable virtues were futile when asso- 
ciated with error. In the twelllh c^tury, 
when persecution recommenced, the dog- 
matic or ecclesiastical element had been 
still further aggrandised by the immense 
development of ecclesiastical ceremonies, 
and the violence with which it was 
defended wms proportionately unsempu- ' 
lous. The reluctance to shed foiocHl 
which had so honourably distinguished 
the Fathers completely passed away, or, 
if we find an? trace of it, it is only in the 
quibble by whidi the Church referred the 
execution of her mandates to the civil 
ntegistrate, who, as we have seen, was 
not i^rmitted to deky Idmt execution fer 
more than six days, under jmin of excom- 
muiiicatton. Almost all Europs, for many 
centuries, was inunclat «3 widi bforo, 
whkii was shed at the direct instigaticwi 
tT'With the full approval of th» eede- 


; ikstical authorities* and under the pres- 
sure of a public opinion that was directed 
by the Catholic clergy, and was the exact 
measure of their influence. 

lliat the Church of Rome has shed 
more innocent blood than any other 
iflstitulion that has ever existed among 

mankind, will be questioned by no Pro- 

testant who has a competent knowledge 
of history. The memorials, indeed, of 
many of her persecutions are now so 
scanty, that it is impossible to ^ form a 
complete conception of the multitude of 
her victims, and it is (quite certain that no 
powers of imagination can adequately 
realise their sufferings. Llorente, w^ho 
had free access to the archives of the 
Spanish Inquisition, assures us that by 
that tribunal alone more than 31,000 
persons w'ere burnt, and more than 
2^,000 condemned to punishments less 
severe than death.* The number of those 
who were put to death for their religion 
in the Netherlands alone, in the reign of 
Charles V., has been estimated by a very 
high authority at 50,000,® and at least 
half as many perished under his son.® 
And when to these memorable instances 
we add the innumerable less conspicuous 
executions that took place, from the 
victims of Charlemagne to the free- 
thinkers of the seventeenth century, when 
we -recollect that after the mission of 
Dominic the area of the persecution com- 
prised nearly the w^hole of Christendom, 

* Lloreate, J 7 es/. de i*Inqui.$iiion, tom. iv. pp. a?*, 
*7!!. Tlw! dew® ®ot iadisde thoro^wliq perishea by the 
bratrtdiMCjf tbe Sm^isfa in Mexico, lama, 

Cartlia|re«a, Use iadj^ Sicaly, Sardinia, Oran, and 
Malta. Llaccnte Ikavin^^ be»o Hmsclf at one time 
secretaiy m tbe In^u^tioa, and having: during the 
<»cMpatjtosi fay the French had access to all the secret 
papw of tae tribunal, irill always be the highest 
authority. One wcwM fein hope, however (and it is 
very probaMe), that these fimares are overstated, and 
PresOTtt has detected two or three instances of exa^eera- 
laon la the calculations on which they are based, (i^hr. 
dmatMd tmd /mkeliaf voL iii, pp. 493, 493.)^ It appears 
frewn Mariana (De Re&m ffisfanuz, xxiv. ryj ^that 
*,00© pemons were burnt by the Spanish Jagondtion 
under Torqwemada alone. An old historian, iiAmtei 
Bernaldez, says tlmt 700 were bumf at Seville between 
*483-1^ ; and an inscription placed over the dbor of 
the Inqmsitkm of Seville in 1^24, dwdanes t^t nearly 
2,000 persems had been burnt since the expulsdcm of the 
Jews m 1493. (Llorente, tom. L m 

» Sarpa, Mhi. if CmtmM tf Trmi* Grorius says 

S **Vpcm the *6th of February, a sentence of 
the Hfidy Office coodmined aii im mkaMirmts of the 
Nrtlkiwlawi* ts diaik as her4S!tic». ^ From this universal 
doom cttly a few peryons esmecsally named were ex- 
cepted. A prodamafckwi of me king, dated ^ ten days 
latftff ewsfirmed this decree of the Inquisition and 
ordered it to be canrwd into instant execution . . . .Thrwi 
rnUBons of pec^e, men, wemten, and children, were 
sentencai to the scaffold in tbw lines*'" (Motley's 
M$M qftka Buick Mepui^liet voi ii. p *55*) 
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and that its triumph was In some dis* 
tricts so complete as to destroy every 
memorial of the contest* the most callous 
nature must recoil with horror from the 
spectacle. For these atrocities were not 
perpetrated in the brief paroxysms of a 
reign of terror, or by the hands of obscure 
sectaries, but were ' inflicted by a trium- 
phant Church, with every circumstance 
of solemnity and deliberation. Nor did 
the victims perish by a rapid and painless 
death, but by one which was carefully 
selected as among the most poignant that 
man can suffer. They were^usually burnt 
alive. They were burnt alive not unfre- 
quently by a slow fire.* They were burnt 
alive after their constancy had been tried 
by the most excruciating agonies that 
minds fertile in torture could devise.* 

* One of the advantages of this being that the victim 
had more time for repentance. The following ^ifying 
anecdote Is^ from Eymericus : ** In Cathalonia, in civP 
tate Barchinon, fuerunt tres hseretici, ut^impaaitentes 
sed non relapsi, tradlti bradiio sxoilari ; et cum unus 
corum qui erat sacerdos foisset igni expositus, et ex 
uno latere jam aliqualiter _ adustus* damavlt quod 
educeretur, quia volebat ahjurare, et pcenitcbat, Et 
sic factum est: verum si bene vel male, ncsqo,” 
yDzreciorium Inguisztorum^p, Castellio notkes 
in his time the bitter o^mplaints ot some zealous theo- 
logians ** si quern videant strangulari, ac non vivum 
ienta flammA torreri.” (Gluten,^ De Hatreiicis parser 
quendts Preface of Martin Bellius.) See for a 

very horrible instance (produced, however, by aggra- 
vate circumstances), S^a, JOs Judms (Turin, 1717), 
p. 96. I may mention here that Eymericus was an 
Inquisitor in Arragon about 136& His Directortum 
was printed at Barcdona as esuriy as ijpt ; it passed 
through a great many editions, and with the Commen-^ 
ia^fies of Pegna was long the standing guide of the 
inquisition. The admiring Hographer of Eymericus 
sums up his claims upon posterity in one happy sen- 
tence: **HaBC magna est et postrema viri laus, eum 
acri odio baereticos omnes habuisse.” Indepe:^ently of 
its value as throwing light upon the Inquisition in its 
earlier stages, this book is remaAable as giving a 
singularly clear view of the heresies of the rime. I 
have not met anjwhere else with so satisfactory a 
review of the opinions of Averroes. In addition to the 
brief sketch prefixed to the Directorium^ there is a full 
history of the life of Eymericus (which was rather 
remarkable) in Touron, Hist, des Hontmes illusires de 
I 'ordre ds Saint Domtniqtie.^ 

3 The tortures of the Inquisition I have noticed in the 
last chapter j but I may add that this mode of examina- 
tion was expressly enjoined by Pope Innocent IV. in a 
bull, beginning Teneatur praeterea potestasscu rector 
omnes haereticos quos captos habuerit cogere dtra 
membri diminutionem et mortis periculum tanquam 
verelatrones et homicidas animarum, et fiircs Sacra- 
mentorum Dei et fidei Cbristianae, errores suos expresse 
fhteri et accusare alios hmreticos.^’ Clement IV. issued 
a bull nearly in the same terms {Eymericus, Appendix, 

g , 9). It was decided by the^ Inquisitors that even a 
eretic who confessed his guilt might be tortur^^ to 
discover his accomplices (Carena, De Inquisitiane 
[Lugduni, 1649], pp. 6 grq:^). The rule was that the 
tortures were not to be repea^^ but it was decided 
that they might be continued through thiee days : “‘Si 
qua^tionatus decenter noluerit fateri veritatem po- 

tent ad terrorem, yd etiam ad veritatem, s«unda dies 
vel tertia assignari ad continuandum torments^ non ad 
iterandum, quia iterari non debent, nisi novis super- 
venientibus indiciis contra eum, quia tunc possunt ; 




This was the physical torment infficted 
on thc^ who dared to cseix'i?»e tbclr 
reason- in the pursuit of truth; but what 
language can describe, and what imagi- 
nation can conceive, the mental suffering 
that accompanied it ? For in those day* 
the family was divided against itself. Th© 
ray of conviction often fell upon a single 
raomber, -leaving all others untouched. 
The victims who djed for heresy were not, 
like those who died for witchcraft, soli- 
tary and doting women, hut were usually 
men in the midst of active life, and often 
in the first flush of youthful enthusiasm, 
and those ^who loved them best were 
firmly convinced that their agonies upon 
earth were but the prelude of eternal 
agonies hereafter.* This was espcially 
the case with weak women, who feel 
most acutely the sufferings of others, and 
around whose minds the clergy had most 
successfully wound their toils. It is 
horrible, it is appalling to reflect what the 
mother, the wife, the sister, the daughter 
of the heretic must have suffered from 
this teaching. She saw the body of him 
who was- dearer to her- than life, dislo- 
cated and writhing and quivering with 
pain ; she watched the slow fire creeping 
from limb to limb till it had s’wathed him 
in a sheet of agony, and when at last the 
scream of anguish had died away, and 
the tortured body was at rest, she was 
told that all this was acceptable to the 
-God' she served, and was but a faint 
image of the sufferings He would inflict 
through eternity upon the dead. Nothing 
was wanting to give emphasis to the 
doctrine. It rang from every pulpit. It 
wras . painted over every altar. The 
Spanish heretic was led to the flames in 
a dress covered with representations^ of 
devils and of frightful tortures to remind 
the spectators to the very last of the doom 
that awaited him. 

AH this is very horrible, but it is only a 
small part of the misery which the perse- 
cuting spirit of Rome has produced. For, 

coatimfiari new probibentar.*’ {Eymericus, w 514 .) 
Paramo, a Siciliaa Inquisitor, assure* m wt 
Itjqukitkm was, Kke tho go<»i Samaritan, povriair Into 
its wougnded csowmtiy tbe wine of a wliol<»o«« severity 
ming^ied iritib the cm of merev. He was also of '^^oioa 
that ft rtwsmbled the Jewish talwaarie, in ^ which the 
rod Off Aaron and the maana (of morcy|lay sMe by ride. 
(jDc Origin. Inq. p. 153.) 

■* The &4kmingr part of the yenteace pronouttcwt 
upon the rriapem heretic: **Tu in r^»robtt« se«»ttiai 
datus, roaI%:no sjriritu doctna «± seductus, 

Draeeltgisti torqueri djris et perpetiii* larwaatibus l« in- 
fermim, et hie temporalibwi irrifciia oojpiKsraliter con- 
sumari, cmamadlnsen^ w.ttk>ri ab eworibon 

damml»filwsacpe»tifcdwre«Kie^ {Eym4rfcw,p.337»), 
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juilginiir ordinary fii^stirt of 

Injimjii i'our«igt\ for every mafi who dared 
to avow principles al the stake, there 
mmi have lx*eii many who Wieved that 
hv Midi an avowal alone they cooW save 
tfivir Koy|«, hut. who were nevertheless 
M'arc'd either hw the prosp«t of their own 
siifTerini^s, or of the destitntiofs of ilwir 
children/ who pass^ their Eves in one 
lon^ series of hyfKxxitlcal ohservances 
and studied falsehoods, and at last, with 
minds degnidcd hy hahitual depption, 
sank hopeless and terror-stricken into the 
And besides all these things, we 
have to remember that the spirit which 
wm iinanif€»ted in acts of detailed perse- 
cution had often swept over a far wider 
sphere, and produced sufferings not 
l»rhaps so excruciating, hut far more 
ei tensive. We ha%^e to recc^lect those 

* ft was the ipvatrhibte siil« tft cms^mMt U*© astire 
|»r«>fw rf> ui" the impeniteBt Iseretic, a rale wibkli TMmmp 
I'ttsitiiies 4m th« gnmnd tliat the crime csl ti»e lumdtk; is 
gri'Al that of hm jm|sy)rity fall* W|K» all 

relatifed ktMw, «»<3 that th« Almi^lity <wlKwa m Ma»- 
pliawouiily t«r«» th« Firist Inquisitor) defjrifwi both 
Atlain ana la* dewettisaits ol tike Garden df E<lcn. The 
chiMirn ei thei fe«retic were ktt alroltitiily 4e»ti* 
l«te, and with a sttpna wpoa them tibat ia the fifteenth 
and sixteenlh renturk* waa wAcient to that them oat 
from all tympaflty, firom all charity, and fwm all hofse. 
The thcMgrlst that tbuM who wore stott dear to him 
wo«M prooahly he ahandmied alhor to starratkwi or to 
the Uh of the ormtilHit was dcnihthMs one of the m&u, 
^■;ute paMgM of the martyr, and the he^ &i preyenimg' 
swrh a catasSri>pb® owe of tise »cwt powemil indwee- 
ments to recant^ In this rule we have also an eaeplana- 
tio« of thows triak rf dead men for hertev whadi the 
Catholic clergy m frequently instituted, rrcjtostajitai 
iiometimes regard these simply as di*|^ay® of impotimit 
snaiice. NotSing, howew, can be mare fal»R. 'Hbwfy 
liad tis«i very iwtcllsgibk ol>j«t of robiwigr tibe dyWren 
of the dead. *' Juste etiim prccadituf csoatra <tefuncto® 
hjereticMi. Frimo, ut mtmorht ejus da-troatur. Se^ 
cuodo, ut illius per ab hasnsdifeasi defoncti 

s«a a quibuslihet aiiis pc»se»»orib«s auferantur.'’ 
iFaramo, JDk Orig. tiri Pmgrzssu Sstmrii 
fMadrkI, 15^ p. ^8.) T& cwafiscaticm of the g-ood$ 
<rf the heretic was authorised by a Imll of Inmjcaat 111 , ! 
|c» tie grauusd ^fehat children are in the Divine indsr- j 
meat* often punished for the offences oi tibehr fatksn^ I 
and again ^ Ateaander IV. CEymericas, ^,^64.) ' 
The following pawage from m old ecclesiastical kwyer ] 
mvM a viwid p®ct«r® of tlw farodty; di^play’ed toward® i 
the cliiMr« of b«£tcs s ** Ip« fild ba^etioorum adeo ’ 
sunt eifeeti a |un» acapscos dc. inhabiles ad suecedendaa 
patri, ^uod Eli dMm m uno nummo succedcre ncm pos- 
»«nt ; im«a dAeat ia^miseria et egr^toto *©r- 

d«'K*re sicttt fill! reorum crimlnk laesae mayk®tatis 
Isumasiae, a 4 a> t^iod aiiil aliud cis sit relir^queiidum, 
nki SMota vita qoae ex miioioMidia largitur, et tak* esse 
debent in hoc towIo at la* vit* sit supf&mm ©t mans 
solatium. ” ZSe ikiiefijr c/ P^mis, p, aos ; 

V«ke, 1519.) Howetw, it was provided that dbihisea 
who l»£rayed tkar parttat* preserved their inheritance. 
On the kw» resultiaf fepwa Aoitt notioas, see Fmscott, 
amd vdL i p|i. a6a, afij. 

» Before opwatiag in any cbttrict, the laquhsator* 
jdwap made a proclaaM-Bai oAsdmg’ pardon uttder 
certaui ©fmdltions to those who a»foi»«wd and retracted 
their herews* within thirty or forty days. Maiiatta 
«f» that wJaea Ibis pnoclamalicwi^ was made, <m tibe 
first of tljc lofuisitMw in Aiidalima, 

s7,«>o r«»»t»tkiwl followai (ik Mthm Mia^rntmt 
Kk xdv, c, 


frightful massarre®?, perhaps the most 
fearful the world lias ever seen : the 
iimssa,cr€ of the Aibigenses, which a pope 
had ifistigateii, or the massacre of St, 
Biirlholoraew, for m'liicli a pope returned 
■solemn thanks to Heaven. We have to 
recollect those religious wars which re* 
produced themselves century after century 
with scarcely diminished fury, which 
turned Syria into an Aceldama, which 
inundated with bIo«xi the fairest lands of 
Europe, which blasted the prosperity and 
paralysed the intellect of many a noble 
mtiofi, and which planted animosities in 
Europe that two hundred years have been 
unable altogether to destroy. Nor should 
we forget the hardening effects that must 
have iSctt prcMiuced on the minds of the 
spectators m'^ho at eveiy royal marriage in 
Spain were regaled by the public execu- 
. tion of heretics, or who were summoned 
to the great square of Toulouse to con- 
template the struggles of four hundred 
witches ih the flames. When we add 
together all these various forms of suffer- 
ing, and estimate all their aggravations, 
when ive think that the victims of these 
persecutions were usually men who were 
not only entirely guiltless, but who proved 
themselves by their very deaths to be 
endowed with most transcendent and 
heroic virtues, and when w'e still further 
consider that all this w-as but part of one 
vast conspiracy to check the development 
of the human mind, and to destroy that 
spirit of impartial and unrestricted en- 
quiry which is the very first condition of 
progress as of truth ; w^hen we consider 
all these things, it can sur^ be no 
exaggeration to say that the Church of 
Rome has inflicted a greater amount of 
unmerited suffering than any other reli- 

f ion that has ever existed amon^ man- 
ind. To complete the picture, it is only 
necessary to add that these thihgs were 
done in the name of the Teacher who 
said : “ By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, that ye love one 
another.” 

But while the pre-eminent atrocity of 
the persecutions of the Church of Rome 
is fully admitted, nothing can be more 
grossly disingenuous or untrue than to 
represent persecution as her peculiar 
taint. She jwrsecuted to the full extent 
©f the power of her clergy, and that power 
was very great The persecution of which 
every Protestant Church was guilty was 
measured by the same rule, but clerical 
influence in Protestant countries was 
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comparatively weak. The Protestant 
persecutions were never so sanguinary as 
those of the Catholics, but the principle 
was affirmed quite as strongly* was acted 
on ^quite as constantly, and was defended 
quite as pertinaciously by tlie clergy. In 
Germany, at the time of the Protestation 
of Spires,, when the name of Protestant 
. was assumed, the Lutheran princes abso- 
lutely prohibited the celebration of mass 
within their dominions. In England, a 
similar measure was passed as early as 
Edward VL* On the accession of Eliza- 
beth, and before the Catholics had given 
any signs of discontent, a law was made 
prohibiting any religious service other 
than the Prayer Book; the penalty for 
the third ^offence being imprisonment for 
life ; while another law imposed a hne 
on anyone who abstained from the 
Anglican service. The Presbyterians 
through long succession of reigns 
were imprisoned, branded, mutilated, 
scourged, and exposed in the pillory. 
Many Catholics under false pretences 
were tortured and hung. Anabaptists 
and Arians were burnt alive.’* In Ireland, 

* Ilallara, Const. Hist. 

» Hallam, Const. 'Hist. And tlien in 156a it was 
enacted, that all who had ever gpraduated at the 
universities or received holy orders, ail lawyers, all 
magistrates, must take the oath of supremacy when 
tendered to them, under pain of forfeiture or imprison- 
ment during the royal pleasure ; and if after three 
months they refused to take the oath when again 
tendered to them, they were guilty of high treason and 
condemned to death. Now the discontent of, Uie 
Catholics might be a very good reason for making 
them take the oath of allegiance, whkh is simply a 
test of loyalty. It might even be a reason for making 
the oath of supremacy obligatory on those who for the 
future aspired to oflSccs of xmMrtance — in other words, 
for excluding the Catholics from such olikes ; but to 
pass a retrospective law which made almost every 
educated Roman Catholic, if he refused to take an 
oath which was absolutely and confessechy irrecon- 
cilable with the doctrines of Hs Church, liable to be 
punished with death, was as sweeping a measure of 
persecution as any that history repsrds. And this was 
done many years before the bull which deposed Elixabeth. 
The misconceptions which ignorance, ar^ worse than 
ignorance, accumulated around this suluect have been 
so completely dispelled by Hallam and Macaulay that I 
will only add one remark.^ Thomrindpal apology which 
was published for the policy ofElizabeth towards the 
Catholics was Bishop Bilson’s ChrisHcm Sui>Jeetion^ in 
1585. In that work the coercive laws were openly 
justified on the ground of the absolute sinfulness of 
toleration (pp. 16-39). . was it merely the public 

profession or error which w^ rightly prohibited. This 
distinction the Bishop indignantly repudiates. “ No 
corner is so secret," he says, addressing the Catholics, 
“no prison so close, but your imj^ty there suffered 
doth offend God, infect others, and confirm your own 
frowardness. If your rdigion be good, why should it 
lack- dburches? If it be naught, why should it have 
chambers? A Christian prince may not pardon or 
wink at your falsehood" (p. s^). See on the duty 
of intolerance, pp. 16-39. Milner, in his Letters to a 
P rebendAry^ has collected much evidence on the sub- 
ject. There is much truth as well as bitter eloquence 


the religion of the immense tiiajority «if 
the people was baimcd and proscribed, 
and when in i6a6 the Govcrrimctiit mani- 
fested some slight wisfi to grant it partial 
relief, nearly all the Irish Protestant 
bishops, under the presidency of Usher, 
assembled to protest in a solemn resolu- 
tion agiunst the indulgence. The rcii- 
gion of Papists,” they said, "is super- 
stitious, their faith and dextrine erroneous 
and heretical ; their Church in rcsf»ct of 
both apostatical. To give them therefore 
a toleration, or to consent that they may 
freely exercise their religion, and profess 
their faith and doctrine, is a grievous 
sin,”* In Scotland, during nearly the 
whole period that the Stuarts were on 
the throne of England, a persecution 
rivalling in atrocity almost any on record 
was directed by the English Government, 
at the instigation of the Scotch bishops, 
and with the approbation of the English 
Church, against all who repudiated epis- 
copacy. If a conventicle w^as held in a 
house, the preacher was liable to be put 
to death. If it was held in the open air, 
both minister and people incurred the 
same fate. The Presbyterians were 
hunted like criminals over the mountains. 
Their ears were torn from the roots. 
They were branded with hot irons. Their 
fingers were wrenched asunder by the 
thumbkins. The bones of their legs were 
shattered in the boots. Women were 
.scourged publicly through the streets. 
Multitudes were transported to Barha- 
does, infuriated soldiers were let loose 
upon them, and encouraged to exercise 
ail their ingenuity in torturing them.® 
Nor was it only the British Government, 
or the zealous advocates of episcopacy, 
who manifested this spirit. When the 
Reformation triumphed in Scotland, one 
of its first fruits was a law prohibiting 
any priest from celebrating, or any wor- 
shipper from hearing mass, under pain of 
the confiscation of his goods for the first 
offence, of exile for the second, and of 
death for the third.^ That the Queen of 
Scotland should be permitted to hear 
mass in her own private chapel, was 

in this tannt of an old pcrsocuted Puritan^ wh«a he 
denounced Anrficamsm asy the Church that » planttti 
in the blood other mother." 

* Elriogton.j_ Li/e 0/ Ushen voi L p. 73. 

» For tibie circumstances <£ the pwsecudoa in Scot- 
land, see Wedrow’s History; and for a summary of 
the laws against Nonconforrakts in England, Neal's 
Hisbsry of the PuritAns^ rot, ii "pp. 695-6^, 

3 Buckle, Hist.^ voL ii pii ; McEkmade, Laws 
Sosthmd, 
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f'uhlkiy tlem^unced *« mn itit0i«raMe mil. 

One inasf cacI aimed Knox^ is mmt 
fc iriul to tne than if 10*000 aritiM enemies 
tverc landiid in any part of the realm/^* 
In Fr;ince, when the government of cer- 
tain towm WAR conceded to tlie Protes- 
they imifiedktcly emploji^ their 
power to .suppress absolutely the Catholic 
wof'jship* to pr0!iibit any Protestant from 
a I, tending a marriage or a funeral that 
m-as celebraicd^ t:y a’ priest, to put down 

all mixed marrkges, and to persecute to 

the full extent of their p>%x*r those who 
liad alMfidoned their creixl.® In Sweden, 
all who dissented from any article of the 
Confession of Augsburg were at once 
banished A In Protestant Switzerland 
iiii'meroiis Anabaptists perished by drown- 
ing ; the frcetliinker Gen tills by the axe ; 
Serve! us, and a convert to Judaism, by 
the flames.** In America, the colonists 
wlio were driven from tiieir own land by 
|X!rsecutioin, not only proscribed the Catho- 
lics, but also persecuted the Quakers^ — 
the roost inolteosive of aJI sects— with 
atrocious severity^ If Holland was some- 
what more tolerant, it was early re- 
marked, that white the liberty allowed 
there was timisually great, the power 
accords! to the clorgy was unusually 
small.* As late as 16^ a synod was held 
at Amsterdam, consisting partly of Dutch 
and partly of French and English 
niinisters who were driven to Holland 
by persecution, and in that synod the 
doctrine that the niagistrate has no right 
to crush heresy and Idolatry by the civil 
power, was unanimously pronounced to 
be ** false, scandalous, and perakimis.**^ 
When Descartes went to Holland, the 
reformed clergy directed against him all 
the fewree of their animosity, and the 
ttpisation bp which they endeavour^ to 
stir up the civil power against the author 
of the most sublime of all modern proofs 
of the existence of the Deity, was 
atheism** The right of the civil magis- 

* Li/0»/Mmx (&S., xS^oX p. »4iS. 

* iich evkienc# fd tliMi it eoliectal in B 4ic1k!«, irot. L 

I Macaulay* vo4. li p. 140 ; Lalngr. Swedtm. 

^ Ttie relifioiij fielkf dT Smm Frousstants bsts 
laW'y teen wdl ttwirf by M. Bami in hk 
work. Leg 4e ia iibm pmsdg, 

* Hm Bancroft’* 

®' ’ Om Umigd iFfWfimsg, 

f lavfc, ait. mia m. Sm tcwi, m tb# 

fatoteranct-^ .of tbe Ouleb clergy, Halkm, MM, 
M *». P> 

Wtaisne tleiim 
jciir.t Co»«iCerittf' d#« irrit»g3» ei 

IM# » l»riia|« tli« oK>«t 
mm kmiglit against a k we 


Irate to punish heresy was maintained 
by the Helvetic, Scottish, Belgic, and 
Saxon Confessions.' Luther, in reply to 
Philip of Hesse, directly asserted it ;® 
Calvin, Beza, and Juricu, all wTOte books 
on the lawfulness of persecution. Knox, 
appealing to the Old Testament, declared 

that those who were guilty of idolatry 

might justly be put to death.® Cranmer 
and Ridley well as four other bishops, 

formed the commission in the reign of 

Edward VL for trying and condemning 
Anabaptists. The only two exceptions to 
this spirit anu) ng the leaders of the Re- 

fornnatloo, seem to have been Zuinglius 

and Socinus. The first was always averse 
to persecution.'* The second was so dis- 
tinctively the apostle of toleration, that 
this was long regarded as one of the 
peculiar doctrines of his sect® Witli 


ewept one of which Linnaeiiii was __^tbe yktjm. Some 
gocni people in Sweden desired, it is said, to have his 
system m botany suppressed, because it was based 
upon the diumvery of tbe sexes c£ the plants, and was 
therefore adailated to inflame the minds of youth, 
ftibla, delJm Stettuiiea.^ tQm, iL p. 389.) 

* Palmer, un the Church, rcL i. p. 380, 

» And also in reply to the Wittenberg theologians. 
At an earlier penod, when his translation of the New 
Testament was proscribed, he had advocated tolera- 
tk». Few a full vi«w of his sentmrats, see Henry** 
Li/e roL iu pf*. sja-afa,. ' , , ■ , 

s McCrie’s p. »|6. It ts in his AifeU»- 

tim 'that this ap<»tle oi murder m^ost fully ex- 
ptwnded hi# vwws: “Ncme provoking the^ people to 
aiolatrks -^ht to be exempted from the punishment of 
death.... The whole trib» did In ycrie dede execute 
that sharp Judgment against the tribe of Benjamin for 
a Imm cttense than for idolatrle. And the «me oght 
to be done wheresoever Christ Jesus and his Evangill 
is so receavod in any realm© province or. citie that the 
magistrates and people have solemnly avowed and 
promimi to defei» the same, a* under King Edward 
of late days was done in England. In such plaoes, I 
say, it is not c»ily lawful to punbh to the death such as 
labour to subvert the true religion, but the magt.strates 
and pecfde are bound to do so oniess they wil provoke 
the wrath of God against themselves. , . . And therefore, 
my Lordes, to return to you, fseeing that God hath 
armed yewr handet with the sworde of justice, seeing 
that Hts law most streatly commandeth idolaters and 
fal® pvophetea to be imnished with death, and that you 
be wacm above your subj««±g to reigne as fathers over 
tlse»r diildnm. further seeing that not only I, but 
with me manie thousand famous, godlie, and learMd 
persons, accuse your Byshmypes and the whole rabble 
of the Fafdstica! cleimtof kfolatrie, of raurth««*j and of 
bla»|:hemie i^ainst Goff committed : it appeartameth to 
your Honours to be vigilant and carefull in so wd^tie 
a matter. The qiuestion is not of eartlil|' iubetanco, 
but of the giocie of God, and of the salvi^oe of youi> 
selvea#.** (iCiwx*« iPlirks, Laing’s editfon, vol jv. 
pp, 5oo-sic| In jrs7» the two h«sos of Convocation 
Imploroi Ellatabetb to put Mary Queen of Soots to 
death, alleging among other reasons that she bad 
endeavour^ to seduce God’s people to Holatryj and 
that according to the Old Testamant^all who did so 
should be put to death. {WrouiMa Mut, Mn^^land, 
voL X. pfv 360-^.) 

i Tb» 'is nohoed by Haiiain' and other writers. 

S Thus,, for eacample, Jurww, the great antagonist of 
Bosswet, the inoit eminent French mmister in Holland 
fte was faster ei Rotterdam), and certainly one of 
the mmt distfogMiAi^ Protestants cf his aa.y, call* 




these exceptions, all the most eminent 
Reformers advocated persecution, and In 
nearly every country where their boasted 
Reformation triumphed, the result is to 
l)e mainly attributed to coercion/ When 
Calvin burnt Servetus for his opinions on 
the Trinity, this, which, in the words of 
a*great modern historian, “had perhaps 
as many circumstances of aggravation as 
any execution , for heresy that ever took 
place, was almost unanimously ap- 
plauded by ail sections of Protestants/ 
Melanchthon, BuIIinger, and Farel wrote 
to express their warm approbation of the 
crime. Beza defended it in an elaborate 
treatise. Only one man of eminence 
ventured openly to oppose it, and that 
man, who mav be regarded as the first 
avowed champion of complete religious 
liberty, w^as also one of the most eminent 
of the precursors of rationalism. He 
wrote under the name of Martin BeIHus, 
but his real name was Chatillon, or, as it 
was generally latinised, Castellio.'* 

universal toleration, ** Ce dog’me stxrinlen, le pitis dan- 

f ereux de tons ceux de la sccte socitiienne. puisqu'il va 
ruiner le christianisme et A ^tablir 1 ’indifference des 
religrions." {Droits des deux Souveretitts tn matiire de 
Religion^ la Conscience et I'Expirzence [Rotterdam, 
1687 1 , p. 14.) Tbis work (which was published anony- 
mously) was written in reply to the Conireuns-les 
d'entrer of Bayle, with the rather unnecessary object 
of showing that the French Prot<»tants repudiated the 
tolerant maxims of that gr^^t writer. 

I I commend the following passage to the special 
attention of my readers : **■ Peut-©n nier c^ue le pagan- 
isme est tombd dans le monde par I autorit^ <tes 
empereurs remains ? ^ On peut assurer sans tdmdri^ 
que le paganisme seroit encore debout, et quo l«s trois 
quarts de 1 'Europe seroi^t encore payens, si Constan- 
tin et ses successeurs n’avoient emplold leur autaritd 

g >ur Tabolir. Mais, je vous prie, de quelles voies 
leu s’est-il servi dans ces demiers si&rles j^ur r^teblir 
la veritable religion dans TOeddent? JLes rois de 
Suiide, ceux de Danemarck, ceux d 'Angleterre, les 
magistrals souverains de Suisse, des Pais-Bas, des 
villes Hbres d’AHetnagne,^ les princes ^lecdeurs, et autrp 

E rinces souverains de I'empire, n’ont-ils pm emploid 
iuT autorit^ pour abattre le Papisme?. . . .En v^ritd il 
faut 6tre bien tdindraire pour condamna- des voies dbnt 
la Providence s’est constamment servi pour dtablir la 
veritable religion ; exceptd le premier dtablissement du 
christianisme, et $a conservabon, dans laquelle Dieu a 
voulu qu’d y edt un mirade sensible ; e’est pourquoi il 
n'a pas voulu que I’autorit^ s’en m^lit ; exceptd, dis-je, 
cet endroit de i 'histoire de I'EgHse, on^ voit constam- 
ment partout que Dieu fiait entrer rautont<£ pour 
etablir la veritable religion et pour miner les fausses." 
(Droits des deux SouveraxnSf pp. a8o-a8a.) 

» Hallam, Hist, of Literature^ vol. i. p. 554. 

3 See the collection of approbations quoted by Beza, 
De Hcereticis; Mcl^nzie, Life of Calvin, pp. Tp-Sq; 
and the remarks in Coleridge, Notes on- English 
Divines, voL i. p. 49. ^ 

4 His name was originally Chatiilon or Cfaatmllon, 
which, after the fashion of the be latinised into 
CasteHio ; but, at the beginning ofhts career, semae one 
having called him by mistake Castalio, he was so 1 
charmed by the name, which, by reminding him of the 
Castalian fount, seemed a good augury for his literary 
career, that be adopted It. See, for a full account ot 
his hfe, Bayle, art, Cd^odio, and Henry, I 4 f« 
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Castellio was a Frenchman, si ^^diolar 
of remarkable acquirtmmih, aod a critic 
of still more remarkable boIcJnes*, He 
had been at one time a friend of Qtlvin, 
and had filled a professorship at Geneva, 
but the daring spirit which he carried 
into every sphere soon scandalised tlic 
leaders of the Re formation. Having 
devoted himself early to Biblical criticism, 
he had translated the Bible into Latin, 
and' in the course of his labours he came 
to the conclusion tliat the Song of Solo- 
mon was simply a Jewish love song, and 
that the allegory that was supposed^ to 
underlie it was purely imaginary/ * A 
still graver offence in tlie ^eyes "of the 
Geneva theologians w^as his emphatic 
repudiation of the Calvinistic doctrine of 
predestination. He assailed it not so 
much by any train of arguments, or 
an appeal to authority, as on the broad 
grounds of its repugnance to our sense of 
right, and he developed its moral atrocity 
in a manner that elicited from Beza a 
torrent of almost frantic invective. Driven 
from Geneva, he at last obtained a pro- 
fessorship at Basle, where he denounced 
the murder of Servetus, and preached for 
the first time in Christendom the duty, 
of absolute toleration, based upon the 
rationalistic doctrine of the innocence of 
error. The object of doctrines, he said, 
is to make men better, and those which 
do not contribute to this end are abso- 
lutely unimportant. The history of dogmas 
should be looked upon as a series of 
developments, contributing to the moral 
perfection of mankind. First of all, 
polytheism was supreme. Christ came 
and effected the ascendency of mono- 
theism, in which Jews, Turks, and 


CaJvin; ami, for a short notice, IlaHam, Hut, of 
Literature, vol. I p. 557. the warfc®_ I have 

noticed io the text,^Ca»taIto translated the dialogpe* 
of the famous Soanian Ochino, and an anoaym«ii» 
German work of the mystical school of Tauler, edited 
the Sibylline verses (hk preface ts given to the rec»»t 
editioa by Alexander [Park, wrote a of 

hk transhatioa of the Bible (which translaticm m&m$ to 
have been an indifferent performance), and j^hished 
some manor essaya or dialogues. 

* From which be somewhat rashly concIsidW that it 
0aAt not to be retained in the Bible. ** F<w «y part/' 
ssM Hidbfluhr. when a German ^pastor expresijed 

htk scruples about reading what he to he watply 

a love semg, ** 1 shouH deem the Bible itJKlf Imperfect 
if it did not include an exprimion of diwpest and 
strongest passion of humanity." The lu#tory of the 
inteaprertations of the Song of Scfcmtwi wmild be long 
and cuaous : from the Jewish Cahalkte — ^who, regarding 
heaven as the union of man with thelkity by love, ana 
death as the “kiss of God/ esteemed the Song of 
^kwoten the highest expre»si«» of this^ transcendental 
umoa — ^to the soimewhat fantastic criticisms of M. 
Rflamn. 
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CI'!r%t3*iTi'i all agree* Christknily again ' 
intfcKlui’cd a ^pcH ific iffm of cimracief, of 
univcnal cliariiy and Iwneliceiice ' 
Mem llie leading featyres. Questions 
ri^iii::crrsir3g the Trinity, or predestination, 
r^r tfie ‘'aemments, are inwlved in great 
and perliap’> impnetrafele obKunty, and 
no influence, and ought iH: 

i'Kms^qumce not to he insisted upon. “To 
dist'iiss the difference hclwcen the Ijiw 
and llic Gospel, gratuitous remission of 
sins or imputed nghteoiisness, is as if a 
man were to discuss whether a prince 
was to come on iKtrseback, or in a chariot, 
or dressed in white or in red.”* To per- 


“ om who had been chosen by Satan to 
deceive the thoughtless and Indifferent,” 
and attempted to blast his character by 
the grossest calumnies. In the friendship 
of Shinns, Cast ellio found some compen- 
sation for the general hatred of which he 
was the object, and he appears to have 
inclinai greatly to the doctrines of his 
friend. Separated alike from the Protes- 
tants and the Catholics, his prospects in 
life were blighted, he sank into a condi- 
tion of absolute destitution, and is said 
to have Ixjen almost reduced to literal 
starvation, when death relieved him of 
his sufferings. A few kindly sentences of 


not’ only absurd but atrocious. For if the 
end of Christianity be the diffusion of a 
spirit of beneficenc'e, fxrsecution must be- 
lts extreme antithesis ; and if persecution . 
be an essential element of a religiofi, that 
religion iniist be a curse to mankind.* 

Such new and startling sentiments as ■ 
tlicsc, coming from a WTiter of .consider- 
able eminence, attracted much attention, 
and ^aroused great indignatio-n. Both 
Calvin and replied in a strain of the 
fiercest invective. Calvin especially, from 
the time when Castellio left Geneva, 
pursued him with untiring hatred, 
laboured hard to procure his' expulsion 
from Basle, denounced him in the preface 
to an edition of the New Testan^nt® as 

* Ott wfeicli Btaa comments ; “ Hac iwfjwet&t® 
tandem mag’W impimii aufc diatx^licwm itMuaim 
inferiomns partae «x.Ealai*iunt,” (Dg Hmriigis gt Cimii 
MaMtraiw ^Mniendh : IJMius rndmimts Marfim 

, Mg Mu Jkrragimm ft Movimim Aga£iemiam»m mt^am 

* *’ yu» Clmstum ali<^ueni esw Mmoamm 

aut ejas^feneri* aEgwa !>«rum ti sibi vivm 
ijTi«s.>ia^^ comlwri^Me ? 'Q-uis velit semre Ob«*t0 
cA conditkvne, wt tlm aliqtsl re inter tot ccmtrov€Tsisi,» 
ab ik qai habent in aljos ^Ttestate^^ vitbis 

comburatur s;^stts Cbristi ^ussu cnKlclius<:|uam in tawro 
Pfeakriilis, etaiBJii in nwdti* flammis Cliristnm raagriA 
voce conodebret, et m in ewm pleno ore credere vock 
fyrrtar?” (Preface of Martin Belliws in JowdNim 
Cluten’s A iisemtiem ^rmfumdis, ed. iSi©.) This 
work caasists of a collertuw of from diiffiereat 

authors (two irf them by Castellio) in fe voar of toleratioo. 

3 S<y Bayle Mtd Henry. Castellio. when pahlishing’ 
kis edition of the Mbte, laade the preface Ums vdbicie m 
a warm appeal for kAwtioaCwhids is given in ClntenX 
Calvin, aiwon|^ otliwr tMilg:*, TOosed him of steaJinif 
wood for his fire — *cc»s«lic«i which was irolemaly 
refuted. Bayle ha® odiecfcirf mwch evidenc* to dsow 
that Caitdlio was a mm of wotlcss character, singti- 
larly bred by those abowt tea, intensely amjabie, 
kf6«ly sensible of the attadfcs erf which he was the 
Castdlio ha* hiwself msde m acMedxm erf the 
Ofithet# Calvia in on* iliiM wis* hmpod ppma him s j 
“ Vctts me »tti»Bdc in Gallic® Ibdfa : hla#pha»iim, . 

caiMsm tottraatew. plenum 
ifTOwaatSas et bes^alitatas, sAcrswmm fibtwivm twpwram 
IM prorsus derwwwa, ctttaht itmgficwais 
caowteWftensBB, impodemtem, ii»|niima carbon, 
crfwcoeasKn, itorti p*rversi<| 0 e m-fwtei, yapw., hala- 
lamtta, vm> appcilaa octaes ; et Imk omnia 


scene to have been a disgrace to mankiiid, 
have in some degree rescued this first 
a|»stle of toleration from oblivion. 

Some years after the murder of Ser- 
vetus, Beza, in relating its circumstances, 
declared that Castellio and Socinus were 
the only men who had opposed it ; * and 
although tliis statement is not strictly 
true,* it but very little exaggerates the 
unanimity that was displayed. When we 
recollect the great notoriety of this execu- 
tion, and also its aggravated character, 

icMif® copicwiws qoam a me receinscnator fact® m lihello' 
dacmim idiwrum d: quidem perparvorum.** 

* Msmm liv, L db- 34. ■ * Beza. FtM Cakuni* 

3 If i« sufki'cntly refuted by Beza himself in his 
answer to Castellio, ^when he spealcs of those who 
ofojectod to the buraingr of Servetus (he calls them 
•♦emisMirte® of Satan ”), as amounting to a sect. He 
also specifies two or thr« writers, of whom the principal 
'awems to have ^ been Clebergins. I have never teen 
aMe to med with the work «rf this author, hut Beza 
rdwe»®nt® him as objecting absolutely to all forms of 
|5«swanjtion, and basing: th» ohwticm on _ the absolute 
mnoceiice of honest ^for; which doctrine again he 
rested on tiw impossibility orf ascertainiai^ cortainly 
religious truth®, as demonstrated by the continuance of 
amtroversy. The following passages quoted by Bmsa 
are extnwsly rwwarkahle for the age: “De contro- 
vcfmis mwiduin certo constat ; si enim constarct dis- 
putart <kfu»sd.“ “Nonne Iteis eo» amabit qui id 
quod varum es«e putant dcfendcrint bonA fide ? Etiam 
m forte erraverint, nonne eis veniam dabit?” (Beza, 
rap. 65, 93.) Hallam has also exhumed three or four 
bodes or jmmphlcts^that were written at the same time 
in favour of tderation. Acontiut (Acanadb) seems to 
have been one 'Of the most distinguished of these 
authors. Hallam says {/list his book 

ii “perhaps, the first wherein the limitation of funda- 
mental artkl« of Christiattity to a smah number is 
lay down at considerable length. He insta*Kws.amoog 
doctrines whidi he docs not reckon fundamental, those 
of ilm Real Presoaoe and of the TrimiW.’' Aoootius 
was bom at T rent He adc^ted scqpticaf or indifferent 
^nkm®, verging on Sodmaaism ; he took refuge in 
Eagla:^, and rctoeived a pension from Elizabeth. 
There h a full notice of him m an anonymmis French 
history of ScNawianssm of very great research (1723), 
ascribe to Guichard or to Lamy {'pp. 261-264,). The 
temd erf Sodaus was suspected m^some of those works. 
That of BclKus was Iw some awcrifcKsd to him. So, too, 
was a wmk mm attrmuted to an author named Minos 
Cehm, ccwceming whom scarcely any thine is known, 
owatpt that like Sodnus, he was bom at Smnna. (See 
Smg» l/nmf arts, Sgrmius and Celso,) 
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. so geneml an approbation seems to show 
dearly not only that the spirit of early 
Protestantism . was as undoubtedly^ 
tolerant as the spirit of Catholicism, 
which is an unquestionable fact, but also 
^ that it iinched as little from the extreme 
consequences to, which intolerance leads. 
It seems to show that the comparative 
mildness of Protestant persecutions re- 
sults much more from the drcumstances 
under which they took place, than from 
any sense of tlie atrocity of burning the 
.■heretic. , And, indeed, while the Romish 
persecutions ware undoubtedly unri- 
valled in magnitude, it must be ad- 
mitted that there are some aspects 
under which they contrast not unfavour- 
ably with the Protestant ones. Catholi- 
cism was an ancient Church. She had 
gained a great part of her influence by 
vast services to mankind. She rested 
avowedly upon the principle of authority. 
She was defending herself against aggres- 
sion and innovation. That a Church so 
circumstanced should endeavour to stme 
in blood every aspiration towards a purer 
system, was indeed a fearful cr^e, but 
it was a crime which was not altogether 
unnatural. She might point to the price- 
less blessings she had bestowed upon 
humanity, to the slavery she had des- 
troyed, to the civilisation she liad founded, 
to the many generations she had led with 
honour to the grave. She might show 
how completely her doctrines were inter- 
woven with the whole social system, Iww 
fearful would be the convulsion if they 
were destroyed, and how absolutely in- 
compatible they were with the acknow- 
ledgment of private judgment. These 
considerations would not make her blame- 
less, but they would at least palliate her 
guilt. But what shall we say of a Church 
that was but a thing of yesterday, a 
Church that had as yet no services to 
show, no claims upon the gratitude of 
mankind, a Church that was by pro- 
fession the creature of private judgment, 
and was in reality generated by the 
intrigues of a corrupt court, which, 
nevertheless, suppressed by force a 
worship that multitudes deemed necessary 
to their salvation, and by all her organs, 
and with all her energies, persecuted 
those who clung to the religion of their 
fathers ? What shall we say of a religion 
which comprised at most but a fourth 
part of the Christian world, and which 
the -first explosion of private judgment 
had shivered into countless sects, which 


was, nevertheless, so' pervaded bv 

each of'tlitse 


sects asserted its distinctive doctrines 



a Church was veneFable witli the 
homage of more than twelve centuries 
shall we sav nf — ' 


was venerable 


- 

What shall we say pf men who, in the 
name of religious hberty, deluged their 
land with blood, trampled on the verv 
first principles of patriotism, calling iii 
strangers^ their assistance, and openly 
rejoicing in the disasters of their country, 
and who, when they at last attained their 
object, immediately established a religious 
tyranny as absolute as that which they 
had subverted ? These were the attitudes 
which for more than a century Protestant- 
ism uniformly presented, and so strong and 
so general^ was its intolerance that for 
some time it may, I believe, be truly said 
that there were more instances of partial 
toleration being advocated by Roman 
Catholics than by orthodox Protestants. 
Although nothing can be more egre- 
giously absurd than to represent the 
Inquisition as something unconnected 
with the Church, although it was created 
by a Pope, and introduced into the chief 
countries of Europe by the sovereigns 
who were most devoted to the Church, 
and composed of ecclesiastics, and di- 
rected to the punishment of ecclesiastical 
offences, and developed in each counto’ 
according to the intensity ^ 

feeling, and long regarded as *6 Uia-t 
bulwark of Catholicity— although ah me 
atrocities it perpetrated do undoubtedlj 
fall upon the blood-stained Church th 
created it— it is nevertheless ‘^e tot one 

or two popes endeavoured to moderat 

severities, and reproved “ jf not 

Torquemada in language to* , mild- 

iiZut something of evangelic^ mild_ 

ness. Erasmus, too, a* f ' ‘^oution, 
deavoured to assuage com- 

and Erasmus lived and m Thomas 
munion with the Church. ^ pgr_ 

More, though he was abstract ex- 
secutor, at least admitt , extolled it in 


jbord Balti- 


cSence of toleration, 

his UtopicL- Hdpital, Maryland 

more the Catholic foun ^^ uni- 

were the first two leg' when 

formly upheld rc>ig>o«® fjnued the soh- 
power. and Maryland oi every 

tary refuge tor ^e opPp^^j^ostant Pju _ 
Christian sect, till the ,ts iegi-'ig 

who were in the ascend. ^^,,0 pe„al 
ture basely enacted the 
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llie ctwreligionbls tlie fcmii 4 «r 
ill tlte culony. But among the Fro- 
ttslaiits it may, I Wiew^ be safely 
aHirnied, that there was m example of 
111# c’i.OTy;is!t'fit aci¥«:acy or fractJ« of 
loleraiiaii in ilm sklecnlb century tl»l 
was not virijlently and generallydenoiifi^d 
by all sections of the clergy,* and scarcely 
any till the middle of tna seventeenth 
teiitury. Indeed, even at the clo^ of the 
seventeenth century, Bossnet was able to 
fiiaintaift that the right of the civil 
magistrate to punish religious error was 
one of the points on which both churches 
agreed ; and lie added that he only knew 
two bodies of Christians who denied it. 
They were the Socioians and the Ana^ 
bapiists.® 

It is often said that Protestantism in 
its earlier days persecuted, because it had 
inherited soniething of the principles of 
Rome ; but that persecution was entirely 
uncongenial with its cliaracter, and was 
therefore in course of time abandonad. 
In a certain sense, this is undoubtedly 
true. Protestantism received the doctrine 
of |»rsecution from Rome just as it re- 

* !f tM« taaftfsaf® »!wwM startling' to any 

reader, I ammeoid to h» aiUialkm IIm fallowing 
«»«« from aa liwtama wlio was amastomed to w'eig'li 
well Ms e3c|*r«micms s *’ At tl» ®«*i ei tite mxtemth c«e- 

a fcfa« simple pfoposilMtt, jtliafe men f« 5 r Isoying or 
ring hetorooox optnloes ia relig^ sIjMSwiil aot fe« 
Iniiraed all ¥6 or otlaerwise pat to deatM was llitk 

lelm tlu» m itort lii«i«rodbx j ; tl!eia.gli mamy 

|rimt«^y muit ha^e b«» per«wa 4 ed srf Its femtibu tli 
rrotcRtaiit churdie* were as far from aAswwWgmg 
it m tfcat of Rome. No one fctad yet preteadW to assert 
tfa® gwaeral right erf religious worsnipi whicM m fact, 
was rardy or never cemeeded to tJbe E^maabts in a 
Fretetaatexmatry, tiwmg-ls tbe IIugaeoHOt* ii&eil ocsean# 
of ttt»d to wectire tlie tame privilege for tlwTOdves.” 

Mist. i^JLitemimie, voL i p. 5^) Tfe® mme 
jttlldbw IfetoriaTi elsewliere say» : Fesmemtkm m tfee 
dei^ly origmad tifs of tibe Robrmed eliiirciwi, tl»t 
wfeldsi ««Ai every Isoaest man's leai for tbrir caase la 
BroporAM a» bis reading: iKcomes more catsemave,"’ 
|C#m4 Smt-^rol L cM a.) 

* ** I,a dlacii^liM dr »« RMormds permet mma k 
p«CfiW!» aw. ferii» stkailier en csertains ca», et on tro^ve 
parmi k» articles de la disciplke de TEgrEse d* Oen^ve 
Iw^toinktrcat doiveat d^ftrer au »a«trat 1« 
ittft»rr%ii^ ml^rtteot les peiaes spantuiiles, et 
m parl»Spr eaajt Jill easeig'oeat d© noaveawa Aagoww 
s!.aas distiaetion*^ Et encore aidourd'litti odbi d* tows 
Iw awtewr* Calyb^istos Qiii reproche le ^ns aieremeiit 
I'Efise la cmauto de sa doctrine* en Semeare 

d’mwd daoi k^foad, imiK|a’ii periwrf feautorice de la 
pwinsaace d« g'lalve dan« le® matures de ta rr^'^km et 
dekcos»ci«a«|JwAtt,ii&v E ci». ai>-at3,&c.); cb«e 
awssi qui »« piwfeilm r^mq&ht m doato sans Aoerver 
et comma i«trofwla»iMaMe psyiMiqwe ; de isorte 
ay a l»»t d'illiiaioa pw danrermse ono de Aasiser ia 
tOttiffraiMsc |»ttr ua «»rttelfce de la vra*e Eelise* et )« ne 
cttawol# pmmi l« Ckrtskaw ks Soanims et I«s 

qirf e’owH 3 ^»l doarim^ 

llv. X. cfc ji*) Tke A4«ate|^.ist», 
ltdiy tor, »irf alway* ao tetewait, and om o# tlat 

joying cries of the orf Mnaster 

Wdi; tout non rebaptStot fusittit ad» 4 atort 

diiitt*# et «M»dmas, (Swtoa, Bv, jt*| 


oeived the Athana^ian CrmI or^aiiy otlier 
portion of its dogmatic teaching.^ The 
doctrine of private judgment is incon- 
sistent with persecution just as it^is 
inciKisistejnt with the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation, and with the universal practice 
of all sections of early Protestants in 
their dealings with error. If man is 
tound to fonn his opinions by his private 
judgment, if tJie exercise of private judg- 
ment is both a duty and a right, it is 
absurd to prescribe beforehand the con- 
clusion to w’hich he must arrive, to brand 
honest error as criminal and to denounce 
the spirit of impartiality and of scepti- 
cism as offensive to the Deity. This is 
what almost all the Protestant leaders did 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, and what a very large proportion of 
them still do, and it was out of this con- 
ception of the guilt of error that persecu- 
tion arose.' Nothing can be more erroneous 
than to represent it merely as a weapon 
which was employed in a moment of 
conflict, or as the "outburst of a natural 
indignation, or as the unreasoning obser- 
vance of an old tradition- Persecution 
among the early Protestants was a 
distinct and definite doctrine, digested 
into elaborate treatises, indissolubly con- 
nected with a large portion of the re- 
ceived theology, developed by the most 
enlightened and far-seeing theologians, 
and enforced against the most inoffensive 
as against the most formidable sects. It 
was the doctrine of the palmiest days of 
Protestantism. It was taught by tliose 
who are justly esteemed the greatest of its 
leaders. It was manifested most clearly 
in those classes which were most deeply 
imbued with its dogmatic teaching. The 
Episcopalians generally justified it by 
appealing to St. Augustine, and Calvin 
and the Scotch Puritans by appealing to^ 
the Old Testament; but in both case/ 
the dominating and controlling cause was 
the belief in exclusive salvation and in 
the guilt of error, and in all countries 
the first dawning of tolerance represents 
the rise of that rationalistic spirit which 
regards doctrines simply as me vehicles 
of moral sentiments, and which, while it 



The evidence I have accumulated will 
be sufficient to show how little religious 
liberty is due to Protestantism considered 
m a dogmatic system. It might appear 
also to show that the influence of 
the Reformarion upon its progress was 
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but small. Such a conclusion would, 
however, be altogether erroneous, for 
although that inluence was entirely 
indirect, it was not the less powerful. To 
the Reformation is chiefly due the appear- 
ance of that rationalistic spirit wmch at 
last destroyed prsecution. By the events 
that followed the Reformation, the adhe- 
rents^ of different religious creeds became 
so mingled, that it w^as the interest of a 
large proportion of the members of every 
church to advocate toleration. At the 
Reformation, too, the doctrine of the 
celibacy of the clergy was assailed, and 
the ministers of the^new churches, being 
drawn into more intimate communion 
with society, were placed in circumstances 
far more fitted to develope the kindly 
affections than the circumstances of the 
Catholic priests ; while in England, at 
least, the accomplishments of a scholar 
and the refinement of a gentleman, blend- 
ing with the pure and noble qualities of a 
religious teacher, have produced a class 
type which is scarcely sullied by fanati- 
cism, and is probably, on the whole, the 
highest as it is the most winning that has 
ever been attained. Besides this, the 
Reformation produced a number of 
churches, which possessed such an 
amount of flexibility that they have been ' 
able to adapt themselves to the require- 
ments of the age, while Catholicism con- 
tinues to the present day the bitter enemy 
of toleration. The influence of the first 
three facts is, I think, suflSciently obvious. 
A short sketch of the history of toleration 
in France and England will clearly estab- 
lish the fourth. 

In order to understand the history of 
religious liberty, there are two distinct 
series of facts to be considered. There is 
a succession of intellectual changes which 
destroy the conceptions on which perse- 
cution rests, and a succession of political 
events which are in part the consequence 
of those changes, but which also react 
powerfully upon their cause, ^ The intel- 
lectual basis of French toleration is to be 
found in that great sceptical movement 
which originated towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, and which at last 
triumphed in the Revolution. In no other 
country had that movement been so 
powerful, not only on account of the great 
ability with which it was conducted, but 
also from the curious fact that its first 
three leaders represented three ^tirely 
different casts of mind, and acted in con- 
sequence upon three different sections of 


.scKiety.' Tlie scepticlsni of Moniaignv 
that of a man of the world ; the 
tlcism of Descartes was that of a philu- 
sopher ; the scepticism of Bayle was lhal 
of a: scholar. Montaigne, Icwkirig wiili 
an impartial eye on the ininierise variety 
of opinions that were maintained wiiIi 
equal confidence by men of equal ability, 
and judging all "subjects by a keen, 
worldly,' and somewhat superficial com- 
mon ^nse, arrived at the conclusion that 
it was hopeless seeking to ascertain what 
is true ; mat such a task transcended the 
limits of human powers ; and that it was 
the part of a wise man to remain poised 
-with an indifferent mind between opposing 
sects. As a consequence of this he taught 
for the first time, or almost for the first 
time, in France, the innocence of error 
and the evil of persecution. Descartes 
had a far greater confidence in human 
faculties, but he had also a far greater 
distrust.of the ordinary judgments of ex- 
perience, He taught men that the !)egin- 
ning of all wdsdom is absolute, universal 
scepticism; that all the impressions of 
childhood, all the conclusions of ^ the 
senses., all of what are deemed the axioms 
of life, must be discarded, and from the 
simple fact of consciousness the entire 
scheme of knowledge must be evolved, 
like many of the greatest philosophers, 
Desmrtes did not pause to apply his 
principles to practical life, but their influ- 
ence was not the less great- The^ scep- 
ticism which he made the beginning of 
wisdom, and the purely rational process 
by which that scepticism was at last dis- 
pelled, were alike inconsistent with a 
system which esteemed doubt a sin, and 
which enforced conviction by the brand. 

The intellect of Bayle was very dif- 
ferent from those of his predecessors, and 
was indeed in some respects almost 
unique- There have been many greater 
men, but there never perhaps was one 
who was so admirably ^fitted by his ac- 
quirements and* his abilities, and even by 
the very defects of his character, to be a 
perfect critic- With the most profound 
and vaft€Nd knowledge he combined to an 
almost unrivalled extent ^tliat rare faculty 
of assuming the standing-point of the 
system he was discussing, and of develop- 
ing its arguments as they w^ould have 
b^n developed by Its most skilful ad- 
vocate. But while he possessed to tfie 
highest degree that knowledge and that 
^losophical perception which lay bare 
the hidden springs d past beliefs, he 
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to lx* almost ahsolwtely destitute 
of the creative ixiwer® and almost al^- 
lateiy inililTerent to tlie results of con- 
Inwmy. lie denied notliing. Heincul- 
ca'iied nothini^. He scarcely eihibitt^ any 
«erioas preference. It was his delight to 
hrini^ together the arguments of many 
diHCinlant traclicrs, to dissect and analy^ 
tliem with the most ei;quisite skill, and 
tlien to develope them till they mutually 
destroj’ed one another. His genius was 
never so cemspicuous as when lighting up 
die wrecks of opposing systems, ex- 
huming the shattered monuments of 
liuman genius to rei’eal their nothingness 
and their vanity. In that vast reoertory 
of obscure learning from which Voltaire 
and every succeeding scholar have drawn , 
tlielr choicest weapons, the most impor- ] 
tant and the most insi^iheant facts, the 
most sublime speculations to which man 
can »>af, and the mast trivial anecdotes 
literary biography, lie massed together 
in all the irony of juxtaposition, developed 
with the same cold but curious interest, 
and discussed with the same withering' 
Wirdofik smile. Never perhaps was there 
a book that evinced more clearly the 
vanity of human systems or^ the disin- 
tegrating power of m exhaustive enquiry. 
To such a writer nothing could be more 
revolting than an exclusive worship of 
one class of opinions, cr a forcible sup- 
pression of any of the elements of know- 
ledge. Intellectual liberty was the single 
subject which kindled his cold nature into 
something resembllnp’ enthusiasm. In 
all he wrote he was its earnest and un- 
wavering^ advocate, and he dilFused his 
own p^sioa among the scholars «id an- 
tiquarians of whom he was the chief. He 
had also the merit of doing more than 
any previous writer to break the S|«li 
which St. Augustine had so long cast 
over theology. ^ The bitter article on the 
life of that saint was w^ell adapted as a 
|M*elude to an attack upon his o|Enions. 

But while the immense learning and 
the extraordinary ability of the Dictimmry 
of Bayle render it one of the most im- 
portant pioneers of religious liberty, there 
was another work in which the same 
author applied himself more directly to 
the advocacy of toleration. I mean that 
treatise on the^text **Ccmipel them to 
enter in,”Jn which, abandoning for once 
the^ negative and tetnictive critidmi in 
whicli he delighted, he undertook to 
elucidate the bases of a ratiotial belief. 
This boMc may, I believe, without ex- 


aggeration, be regarded as one of the 
most valuable coritribudoris to theology 
during the seventeenth century, and as 
forming more than any other ivork the 
foyndalion of modern rationaiisiri.* While 
the famous argument of Tillotson a^gairist 
transubstantiaiion is stated as forcibly as 
I by Tillotson, and the famous^argument of 
‘ Chiilingivortli on the necessity of pri%;ate 
' jiidgment as the basis even of an infallible 
Church as forcibly as by Chillingworth, 
the main principles of Kanf s great work 
on the relations of the^Bjble to the moral 
faculty are fully anticipated, and are 
developed in a style that is as remarkable 
for its clearness as that of the German 
philosopher is for its obscurity. ^ At the 
beginning of this ivork Bayle disclaims 
any intention of entering into a critical 
examination of the passage that he had 
taken as his motto. His Refutation of 
the persecutor’s interpretation rests not 
on any detailed criticism, but on a broad 
and general principle. There are certain 
intellectual and moral truths which are 
universal among mankind, and which, 
being our earliest and most vivid in- 
tuitions, cannot be questioned without uni- 
versal scepticism.® Thus, for example, the 
axiom that the whole is greater than a part, 
represents the^ highest kind of certainty 
to which -we can possibly attain, and no 
message purporting to be a revelation can 
be received in contradiction to it. For 
the reality of such a revelation, and the 
justice of such an interpretation, must 
necessarily be established by a process of 
reasoning, and no process of reasoning 
can be so evident as the axiom. In the 
same way, the fundamental differences 
between right and wrong are so stamped 
upon the mind, that they may be taken 
as the ultimate tests of all ethical teach- 
ing. No positive enactments can super- 
sede them. No interpretation of a Divine 
revelation that violates them can be ac- 
knowledged as correct.® The intuition 
by which we know what is right and 
wlmt is wrong, is clearer than any chain 

* Jiayle, who was a great coward about bis books, 
publisbed this uader the Con.ira.m»-l€$. d'eMrir^ 
iri^vii de I’AngMs du Sieurjemn. F&x de par 

M. j. F, i i Cantorberry, diez Tboroas LitwdL^ 

» See, for a fuH development of this, ch. i 

3 ** Sans exception il faut soumettre toutes les lois 
morales k atte aide naturefle d'dquitd Qui, aussi bien 
la liijcnidre mAtapbysique, iUiiroine tout homme 
venant au moadci." Andyberefore be concludes “ que 
tmt dogme »rticuii«r, s^t du'on Tavance comme con- 
teau dans I’Ecriture, ®oit Qiton k propem awtrement, 
erf faux lors<|u'il est rdfutd par les notions claires et 
dktiftctcs de la lumidre naturelie, prindpalement ' 4 
I'%anl de la tnorak (cb. i). 
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of historic, reasoning ; and» admitting the ’ 
reality of a revelation^ if the action of the 
moral faculty were suspended, we should 
have, no means of deciding from what 
source that revelation had emanated. In 
judging therefore a moral precept, we 
should dissociate it as far as possible from 
all special circumstances that are con- 
nected with , our passions and our pre- 
judices, , and, having reduced it to its 
simplest and most abstract form, should 
reject it without hesitation if repugnant 
to our moral faculty. We should do this 
even if we can discover no second mean- 
ing. But, if tested by this rule, it will 
appear grossly immoral to compel men 
to profess a religion they do not believe, 
and therefore such a course cannot^be en- 
joined' by the Deity. Nor is it less 
irrational than immoraL For one of the 
first and most obvious consequences of 
persecution, is to prevent that comparison 
of the opinions of many classes which is 
absolutely essential for the discovery of 
truth. We believe perhaps that our neigh- 
bours are immersed in damnable error, 
but they believe the same thing of us. 
We may be firmly persuaded of the truth 
of the opinions w'e have been taught, but 
we know that each new research en- 
croaches upon the domain of prejudice, 
and that the more the horizon of our 
minds extends, the more necessary we 
find it to revise both our principles and 
our arguments. And indeed, when we j 
consider the feebleness of our faculties, 
the extent to which our conceptions Ure 
coloured by the atmosphere in which we 
live, and above all the infinite nature of 
the Being to whom we aspire, it is im- 
possible to avoid suspecting that all our 
conceptions on this subject must be 
partial and distorted, that our attempts 
to classify religious opinions into absolute 
truth and falsehood are almost neces- 
sarily futile, that different men according 
to the measure of their faculties obtain 
some faint glimpses of different aspects 
of the Divine nature, and that no one has 
a right to arrogate to himself the pos- 
session of such an amount of perfect truth 
as to render it unnecessary for him to 
correct and enlarge his views by com- 
paring them with those even of the most 
ignorant of mankind.* 

® “ Tout bomme aiant ^prouv6 qu'il est sujet k 
Terreur, et qu'U volt ou croit voir en vicilbs^nt la 
fausset^ de plusxeurs choses qu'il avoit cm v6nt^Ies, 
doit atre toujours disposd k dcouter ceux q^ui lui oftrent 
des ifl&tructiosis en mati^re mdme de religion. Je n en 

PART II. 


It is not neces.sary for tny par pone io 
pursue in detail the argument by w’liich 
myle expanded these prificipks, or to 
notice the many important consequences 

he ^deduced from them. What I liai'is 
wTitten will be sufficient to show the 
general character of Ifis defence of tolera- 
tion. It will show that Bayle, like 
Montaigne and Descartes* was tolerant 
because he was rationalistic, and was 
rationalistic because he was sceptical. 
Keenly sensible of the weakness of our 
faculties, and of the imperfection of all 
dogmatic systems, he resolved to sub- 
ordinate those systems to the teachings 
of natural religion, and he therefore 
protested against a practice which pre- 
supposes a degree of certainty that does 
not exist, and which is repugnant to the 
dictates of conscience. 

The intellectual movement of which 
these three writers were the representa- 
tives, and in a great degree the cause, 
was clearly reflected in the policy of the 
two wisest, if not greatest, rulers France 
has ever possessed. By the Edict^ of 
Nantes, Henry IV., whose ^ theological 
zeal was notoriously languid, solemnly 
established the principle of toleration. By 
entering into a ’war in whichjiis allies 
were chiefly Protestants, and his enemies 
Catholics, Richelieu gave a new^dirwtion 
to the sympathies of the people, instituted 
lines of demarcation which were incom- 
patible with the old spirit of sect, and 
prepare! the way for the genera! secular- 
isation of politics. The reaction which 
took place under Louis XIV., although it 
caused intolerable suffering, and, inde^, 

, partly in consequence of that suffering, 
had eventually the effect of accelerating 
the movement. The dra^nnades^ and 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
foraied the most conspicuous events of a 
period which was pre-eminently disastrous 
to France, and the effects of those 
m^easures upon French prosperity^ 'were 
so rapid and so fatal that popular indig- 
nation was roused to the highest point. 

exesepte pa» les Chretiens ; et je suis persaadd qwe » il 
nous venoit une flotte de la terre austraie, oa » y 'fiot 
des q'ui fissent connoltre qa’ils »e 

conf^ret* avec nous sur la nature de Wcu efc *© colte 
que rbomme lui doit, aiant afspris que nous awos sur 
edba de» erreurs damnables, nous ne fanoas mmm 
les (Scouter, non-»eulemcnt parce que ce v&rmt le itioien 
de les d^sabuser des erreurs <A imis emmms qu ds 
seroient, mals aussi parce que WMS iKMtrions profit^ 
de Ifflura lumiircis, et que nous defoai notis fair® d* 
0i(»i une Mte si vaste et si infiwe que i»o«« pouiwns 
soupqonner qu*il augmentera nos connoissances w,„ 
rknai, et par des degids dm manii^res dont ^ 
sera iafiate.” (Part i dh- 5.) 
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"iniii ruin of the French arrny* l!i« tam- 
ticn that i^roiind^ the people to the dtist^ 
the paraiy^i?^ of indui^try, the intellectiial 
tyranoy® and itie almost monastic austerity 
of ilie court, liad all cornbined to increase 
the ciIscoiitciit,,^and5 as is often the case, 
the whole weight of this unfxipylarity 
w’as directed against each separate ele- 
siient of tyranny- The recoil w'as- mani- 
fested in the wild excesses of the Regency, 
a period ivhich presents^ in many respects,' 

a very striking resemblance to the reign 

of Charles IL in Engiand. In both cases 
the reaction against an enforced austerity 
produced the most unbridled immoralitv ; 
m both cases this was increased by the 
decay of those theological notions on 
which morality was at that time univer- 
sally based ; in both cases the court led 
the movement; and in both cases that 
movement resulted in a revolution, which 
in tfi€ order of religion produced tolera- 
tion, and in the order of politics produced 
an organic change. That vice ms often 
proved an emancipator of the mind, 
IS one of the most humiliating, but, 
at the ^same time, one of the most 
unquestionable, facts in history. It is 
the special evil of intolerance that 
it entwines itself around the ' holiest 
parts of our nature, and becomes at 
last so blended with the sense of duty, 
that, as has teen finely said, “Conscience, 
which restrains every other vice, becomes 
the prompter here/^* Two or three times 
in me history of mankind, its destruction 
has involved a complete dissolution of the 
moral principles by which society coheres, 
and the cradle of religious liberty has 
been rocked by the worst passions of 
humanity. 

When the moral chaos that followed 
the death of Louis XIV. was almost 
universal, when all past beliefs were cor- 
roded and vitiated, and had degenerated 
into empty names or idle superstitions, a 
great intellectual movement arose, under 
the^ guidance of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
which was designed to reconstruct tlie 
edifice of morality, and which, after a 
brief but ierce struggle with the civil 
power, obtained a complete ascendency 
on ^ the Continent. The obj^t of these 
writers was not to erect a new system of 
|X)sitive religion, but rather to remove 
those systems which then existed, and to 
prove the adequacy of natural religion to 
the moral wants of mankind- The first 


of these tasks ivas undertaken especially 
by Voltaire. The second was more con- 
genial to the mind of Rousseau. Both 
writers exercised a great influence upon 
the history of toleration ; but that in- 
fluence, if not directly opposed, was at 
least very different. Voltaire ivas at all 
times the unflinching opponent of perse- 
cution. No matter how powerful was 
the persecutor, no matter how' insignifi- 
cant was the victim, the same scathing 
elc^uence was launched against the crime, 

and the indignation of Europe was soon 

concentrated upon the oppressor. The 
fearful storm of sarcasm and invective 
that avenged the murder of Galas, the 
magnificent dream in the Pkihsoj>kical 
Dictimafy reviewing the histo^ of perse- 
cution from the slaughtered Canaanites 
to the latest victims who had perished at 
the stake, the indelible stigma branded 
upon the persecutors of every age and 
of every creed, all attested the intense 
and passionate earnestness with which 
Voltaire addressed himself to Ms task. 
On other subjects a jest or a caprice could 
often turn him aside. When attacking 
intolerance, he employed, indeed, every 
weapon, but he employed them all with 
the concentrated energy of a profound 
conviction. His success was equal to his 
2eal. The spirit of intolerance sank 
blasted beneath his genius. Wherever 
his influence passed, the arm of' the 
Inquisitor was palsied, the chain of the 
captive riven, the prison door flung open. 
Beneath his withering irony persecution 
appeared not only criminal but loathsome, 
and since his time it has ever shrunk 
from observation, and masked its features 
under other names. He died, leaving a 
reputation that is indeed far from spot- 
less, but having done more to destroy the 
greatest of human curses than any other 
of the sons of men. 

Rousseau had probably^quite as strong, a 
sense of the evil of religious persecution 
as Voltaire, but by a remarkable process 
of reasoning he justified its worst excesses. 
He saw very plainly that the intolerance 
of the past was not due to any acd-' 
dental circumstances or to any in- 
terested motives, but was the normal 
product of the doctrine of exclusive sal- 
vation. He maintained that reciprocity 
was the ccmdition of toleration — that is to 
ss^, that a dominant party is only jus- 
tified in according toleration where there 
is some reasonable probability that it will 
continue when the relative position of the 
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parties is changed. From these two 
principles he inferred the necessity of the 
widest intolerance. He told the believers 
in. the doctrine of exclusive salvation that 
it was their manifest duty to persecute all 
who differed, from them. He told the 
philosophers that it was necessary to 
banish all who held the doctrine of ex- 
clusive salvation, because that principle 
was incompatible with the tranquillity of 
society.* This opinion was very natural 
at a time when the experiment of absolute 
toleration had scarcely ever been tried, 
and in the writings of one who was 
essentially a theorist. We now know 
that religious liberty has an admirable 
influence in reducing opinions to their 
proper level ; that it invariably acts upon 
and modifies doctrines which seem sub- 
versive of society ; and that, while it leaves 
the professions of men unchanged, it pro- 
foundly alters their realisations. This 
Rousseau did not perceive, and his blind- 
ness was shared by many of his contem- 
poraries. In the French Revolution espe- 
cially we find the two tendencies— an 
intense love of religious liberty and a 
strong bias towards intolerance — con- 
tinually manifested. In that noble enact- 
ment which removed at a single stroke all 
civil disabilities from Protestants and 
Jews, we have a splendid instance of the 
first. In the exile, the spoliation, and, 
too often, the murder, of Catholic priests, 
we have a melancholy example of the 
second. Still it must be admitted in 
palliation of these excesses that they took 
place in a paroxysm of the wildest 
popular excitement, when the minds of 
men were exasperated to the highest 
degree*' by an atrocious and long-con- 
tinued tyranny, when the very existence 
of the State was menaced by foreign in- 
vaders, and when the bulk of the priest- 
hood were openly conspiring against the 
liberties of their country. It should also 
be remembered that the priests had to the 
very last declared themselves the im- 
placable enemies of religious liberty. At 
all events, the spirit of tolerance soon re- 

* “Ceux qui distinguent Tintol^rance dvile et I’m- 
toMrance thdologique, se trompent 4 moa avis. Ces 
deux intolerances scat ins<Sparables. li est impossible 
de vivre en paix avec des jg'ens qu'on aroit damn^s ; les 
aimer seroit hair Dieu qm les punit : il faut absolument 
qu‘on les ram^ne ou qu*on les tourraente., ..On doit 
tol^rer toutes les religions qui tol&rent les autres. 
autant que leurs dogmes n'ont rien de contraire aux 
devoirs du dtoyen ; mais quiconque ose dire, * Hors de 
r^lglise point de salut/ doit ^tre chassA de TEtat, k 
moms que VEtat ne soit TEgiise, et que le prtiMX ne 
ftoit U Pontife." {Contrat social^ liv. iv. c. 8.) 
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gained the ascendency ; and when the 
elements of revolution ted been at last 
consolidated into a regular government, 
France found herself possessed of it tiegrre 

of religious liberty which had never teen 
paralleled in any other Roman Catholic 
country, and which has been barely 
equally in the most advanced Protestant 
ones. As this liberty grew out of the 
social and intellectual condition which 
was attained at the Revolution, it was 
not dependent upon any political com- 
bination, and the long series of political 
changes which have taken place during 
the last half-century have only fortified 
and developed it. 

The inference to be drawn from this 
sketch is that the growth of religious 
liberty in France was at all times directly 
opposed to the Church, and that its 
triumph was a measure of her depression. 
Once, however, in the present century, an 
attempt was made, under the leadership 
of Lamennais, to associate Catholicity 
with the movement of modern civilisation, 
and it was supported by all the advan- 
tages of great genius and great piety, 
combined with circumstances that were in 
i some respects singularly propitious. The 
issue of that attempt is profoundly in- 
structive. It is shown in the abandon- 
ment of Catholicity by the greatest of its 
modern champions. It is shown still 
more strikingly in the solemn and autho- 
ritative condemnation of religious liberty 
by a pope, who justly attributed it to the 
increasing spirit of rationalism. “ We 
arrive now,” wrote Gregory XVI., '‘*at 
another most fruitful cause of evils, with 
which we lament that the Church is at 
present afflicted; namely, indifferentism, 
or that pernicious opinion which is dis- 
seminated everywhere by the^ artifice of 
wicked men, according to which eternal 
salvation may be obtained by the pro- 
fession of any faith, if only practice be 
direct^ by the rule of right and upright- 
ness.. .....From this noxious fountain of 

indifferentism flows that absurd and 
erroneous opinion, or rather that form of 
madness, which declares that liberty of 
conscience should be asserted and main- 
tained for everyone. For which most 
pestilential error, that full and im- 
moderate liberty of opinions paves the 
way which, to the injury of sacred and 
civil government, is now sprmd far and 
wideband which some with the utmost 
impudence have extolled as beneficial to 
religion. But ‘what,” said Augustine, 
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more, ticadij to the mul than 'll« 
li ! %: r I y of ei tor? \ . . » . * F rotn ^ this mmmt ■ 
ItKj, jlrisos llial never sufFicientl? to 

and to be detested liferty .of 
fiiblicatiofi of all lx»ks which the iwpy- 
iict* reli>f3, which some are most ardently 
e&tefid!ii|^ and promoting*...... And yet, 

aliiH ! there are lliose who are so carried 
away fay impudence that they audaciously 
assert that the deluge of errors flowing 
from this source is amply cx^unterbalanced 
by an occasional book which, amid the 
transport of iniquity, defends religion and 
truth...**,. What sane man would f^rmit 
poison to be publicly scattered about, 
sold, and even drunk, because there Is a 
remedy by which its effects may pebbly 
1^ counteracted ? * 

If we compare the history of English 
toieration with the history I have- Just 
sketched, we shall find some striking 
points of resemblance ; but also some 
differences which illustrate very happily 
the nature of the superiority of Fro* 
testantism over Catholicism. Among Pro- 
testants, as among Catfiolics, the advance 
spirit of rationalism was, as I have 
said, me necessary antecedent of the 
victory of toleration. As long as men 
believed that those wlio rejected certain 
opinions were excluded from salvation, 
they continued to persecute* When the 
number of what were d^m-ed funda- 
mental doctrines was very great, the per- 
secution was very severe. When the 
progress of latitudiiiarianism diminished 
the numter, the circle of toleration was 
jsroportionately enlarged ; when the 
government fell into hands of classes 
who did not believe or did not rmlha tl:^ 
doctrine of exclusive salvation, the per- 
secution entirely ceased. Other in- 
iuences, such as the confiict of inten^ts, 
the progress of political liberty, the 
softening of mannera, or the benevolent 
filings of individui divines, did no 
doubt affect the movement; but their 
agency was so subsidiary that, sinking 
genemly, it may be safely asserted, that 
as the doctrine of exclusive salvation was 
the source of that fearful mass of suffeir 
ing ^ which we have reviewed, so the 
Sjpmt of ^rationalism which destroyed 
that d<x:trine was the measure of religious 
Ilwty. It is also true that in Protestant 
countries as well f s in Catholic ones the 
great majority of the clergy were the 

» Hal! sWivered at Sta. Iffaria Mac flcme osi tibs Feast 
of tbs* AMmmMkm, 183X The hM Is givea fcy 
4fmrm mt Motm, pp>. 


bitter enemies of tlic movement, that 
they defended entrenchment after eo- 
frenchment with a desperate tenacity, and 
that some of the noblest triumphs of 
toleration are the memorials of their de- 
pression. But at this point the history 
of the religions divides, and two very im- 
pO'ftant distinctions attest the superiority 
of Protestantism. Its iexibility is so great 
that it has been able cordially to coalesce 
with a tendency which it long resisted, 
whereas the Church of Rome is even now 
exhausting its strength by^vain efforts to 
arrest a spirit with which ^ it is unable to 
assimilate. Besides this, as I have 
already noticed, toleration, however in- 
compatible with some of the tenets which 
Protestants have asserted, is essentially a 
normal result of Protestantism, for it is 
the direct, logical, and inevitable conse- 
quence of the due exercise of private 
judgment. When men have appreciated 
the countless differences which the exer- 
cise of that judgment must necessarily 
produce, when they have estimated the 
intrinsic fallibilitj of their reason, and the 
degree in which it is distorted by the will, 
when, above all, they have acquired that 
love of truth which a constant appeal to 
private judgment at last produces, they 
will never dream that guilt can be asso- 
ciated with an honest conclusion, or that 
one class of arguments should be stifled 
by authority. In the seventeenth century^ 
when the controversies with Catholicism 
had brought the central principle of Pro- 
testantism into clear relief, and when the 
highest genius of Europe still fiow'ed in 
the channels of divinity, this love of truth 
was manifested in the greatest works of 
English theology to a degree whibh very 
few departments of literature have ever 
equalled. Hooker, unfolding with his 
majestic eloquence the immutable prin- 
ciples of eternal law ; Berkeley, the 
greatest modern^ master of the Socratic 
dialogue, asserting the claims of free 
thought against those who vainly boasted 
that they monopolised it, and pursuing 
with the same keen and piercing logic 
the sophisms that lurked in the common- 
places of fashion and in the obscurest 
recesses of metaphysics ; Chillingworth, 
drawing with a Ixild tnd unfaltering 
hand the line between certainties and pro- 
babilities, eliminating from theology, the 
old conception of faSh conadered as an 
unreasoning acquiescence, and teaching 
that belief should always be strictly 
** proportionable to the credibility of its 
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motives these and such as these, | 
even when they were themselves opposed | 
to religions liberty, were its real founders. 
Their noble confidence in the pow'cr of 
truth, their ceaseless struggle against 
the empire of prejudice, their compre- 
hensive views. 01 the laws and fimits of 
the reason, their fervent passionate love'^ 
■of knowledge, and the majesty and 
dignity of their sentiments., all prMuced 
in England a tone of thought, that vras 
essentially opposed to persecution, ' and 
made their writings the perennial source 
by which even' now the most heroic 
natures are invigorated, A nation was 
not far from a just estimate of religious 
controversies when it had Jearnt to hold 
with Milton that opinion in good men is 
but knowledge in the making ’* ; and 
that, “if a man^ believes things only 
because his pastor says so, or the as- 
sembly so determines, without knowing 
other reason, though his belief be true, 
yet the very truth he holds becomes his 
heresy.”* It was not far from religious 
liberty when it could receive the noble 
language of ChilHngwortb : “ If men do 
their best endeavours to free themselves 
from all errors, and yet fail of it through 
human frailty, so well I am persuaded 
of the goodness of God, that if in me 
alone should meet a confluence of all such 
errors of all the Protestants in the world 
that were thus qualified, I should not be 
so much afraid of them all, as I should 
be to ask pardon for them.”* 

There does not appear to have been 
any general movement in England in 
favour of religious liberty till the time of 
the Great Rebellion. The tyranny of 
Laud had then disgusted most men with ! 
the system he pursued ; the rapid vicis- ; 
situdes of politics had made all parties 
endure the bitterness of persecution, and 
the destruction of the old government 
had raised some of the ablest English- 
men to power. It would have been 
strange, indeed, if this great question 
had been untouched at a period when 
Cromwell was guiding the administration, 
and Milton the intellect, of England, and 
when the enthusiasm of liberty had 
thrilled through eveiy quarter of the 
land. The Catholics, indeed, were ruth- 
lessly proscribed, and Drogheda and 
Wexford tell but too plainly the light in 
which they were regarded. The Church of 

* Areopagiiica. 

« Religimi of Protestants., p. 44 (ed i74»)* 


England., or,, ms it was then teroicd, “ pre- 
lacy,” was also legally suppressed, though 
Cromwrell very frequently connived at it*- 
wo.rsbip; but with these exceptions thu 
toleration wag very large. There washm 
division on the subject between the In- 
dependents and the Presbyterians. Hie 
former, with Cromwell himself, de&ircd 
the widest' libcr^ of conscience to be ex- 
tended to all Christians, short of the 
toleration of “ Popery and Prelacy,” and 
in 1653 they succeeded in inducing the 
Pariiame.nt to pass a Bill to that effect. 
Supported by the Independents, Crom- 
well went still further, and gave the Jews 
once more a legal footing in England, 
permitted them to celebrate their wor- 
ship, and protected their persons frorn 
injury. The Presbyterians, on the oilier 
hand, constantly laboured to thwart the 
measures of the Protector. They desired 
that those only should be tolerated who 
accepted the “fundamentals” of Chris- 
tianity, and they drew up a list of these 
“fundamentals,” which formed as elabo- 
rate and exclusive a test as the articles 
■pf ■ the Church they had defeated.* 
Baxter, however, although he pro- 
nounced universal toleration to^be“soul 
murder,”* and struggled vigorously 
against the policy of the Independents, 
was, on the whole, pmewimt more 
liberal than his co-religionists, and it 
should be recorded to his special honour 
that he applauded the relief that was 
granted to the Jews, when most of the 

* A full descrip'tion of them is r»veo ia Neaf# Mtsiofj 
fl/’ ike Puritans, In f64S the Frwfoftorians tried to 
induce the Parliament to pa.m^ a law by whida anyone 
who pcr&istently taught anything contrary to the main 
prem^itions oom|3ri»« in the doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation should bejpunished with death, and 
all who taught F<^8h, Armiman, Aatinomian, Bajrt wt, 
or Quaker doctrines, should be imprisoned for life, 
unless th^ could find 8uretk» that they would teach 
them no mcme, (Neal, •?dL il pp. 3#”34o-) The Scotch 
were unwcarkd in their c^orts to suppress liberty of 
conscience, and in 1:645 thrir Parliament addressed the 
English PaxKament ; ** The Parliament of this kingdoas 
is petauaded that the laety and wisdom of the honour- 
able houses will never admit toleration of any sects cr 
schisms contrary to our solemn league and covmmt 'j 
at the same time jpuhEshed a solemn ** deriaration 
agaiiKst toleration of stotarieg and Kherty of am*' 
soeticft’* {/kid. pp. aii-aas.) Among the ootiofis 
star^ by the Anabaptists was that of a sleep of the 
soul hetweoa death and judgment, against which 
.Calvin wrote a book with the Barbarous htlc of 
/mmyckia. This very harmless noriem was erne of 
those whidi, when obstinately persisted «,> tlw? Presby- 
terians of 1648 wished to punish with an indefinite 
od imprisonment (Neal, voi £ p. 3*.) 

a ** Fc^Hsty, Mahometanism, infidelity, awheatheaism 
are the way to damnation ; but liberty to preach up and 
i to practise them is the means to make mw Papists, 
' Mahewnetans, Infidels, and Heathens; therefore this 
[ Hberty is the ww to men's daawa.tion,'* {/My 
^ mmtoeakt.kf and Prelacm.) 



tinn, were ffarringtorij Milton, aod | 
Taylor-«-tiie first of wliorn dealt inainly 
with its political, and the other two 
with its tfieoiogicaf, aspect. Of the 
tliree, it must he acknowledged that the 
fx'ditician took by far the most compre- 
hensive view. He perceived very clearly 
that political liberty cannot subsist where 
there is not absolute religious liberty, and 
that religious liberty does not consist 
simply of toleration, *hut implies a total I 
abolition of religious disqualifications. | 
In these respects he alone among ^ his * 
contemporaries anticipated the doctrines 
of the nineteenth century. ** Where civil 
liberty is entire,’’ he wrote, **11 includes 
liberty of conscience. Where liberty of 
conscience is entire, it includes civil 
liberty.”* Liberty of conscience entire, 
or in the whole, is where a man, accord- 
ing to tlie dictates of his own conscience, 
may have the free exercise of his religion, 
without impediment to his preferment or^ 
emplojrment in the State.” * 

Hut if Harrington took the widest view 
of the rights of conscience, Milton was 
certainly the advocate who was most 
likely to have advanced the cause, both 
on account of his high position in the 
Commomvealth, and because his opinions 
on the subject were, for the most part, 
embodied in a tract, which prolmbly re- 
presents the very highest point that 
English eloquence has attained. The 
Fanj^ise Lost is, indeed, scarcely a more 

f lorious monument of the genius of 
lilton than the Areopagitica, If, even 
at the present day, when the cause for 
which it was written has long since 
triumphed, it^ is impossible- to read it 
without emotion, we can hardly doubt 
that when it first appeared it exercised a 
mighty infiuence over the awakening 
movement of liberty.^ Milton advocated 
tolerance on several distinct grounds. In 
defence of truth he deemed persecution 

* Pelitkal a3"»4. 

* A ejf c!i. vi Passai^cs "rery 

wwiilai* pccor in the Oemma, and, indeed, al} throu|r& 
tli« writings of Haroagtoa, lliejollowiiig: k, I thi^, 
a very mwarkabic instanc* ttf peditwai froscience : ** If 
it h« said that in Fraac© there h IBwrty of mm<^nce 
in fwrt, it is also pl*m tjml: wHe the feierardby is 
staodiic tM® liberty s» falliag', aiwi tlmt if eiwr & 
OO0M* to p«li down the Hiriitmiy, k |wll» down tihat 
mewarefe alsa .Wherefore the laostmrcijy and hiei> 
arrby wffl le fcNdforelmnd with it, if »ee thdur tnte 

mterewL** <1/* db, vi) 


and the defences that error uses against 
her |M)wer.”* But if persecution is un- 
necessary in the defence of truth, it has a 
jfearful efficacy in preventing men from 
discovering it ; and when it is so eni- 
ployed, as infallibility does not exist 
among mankind, no man . can assuredly 
decide. For truth is scattered .far and 
wide in small portions among .mankind, 
mingled in every system wdth the dross 
of error, grasped perfectly by no one, and 
only in some degree discovered by the 
careful comparison and collation of oppos- 
ing systems.* To crush some of these 
systems, to stifle the voice of argument, 
to ban and proscribe the press, or to 
compel it only to utter the sentiments of a 
single sect, is to destroy the only means 
w^e 'possess of arriving at truth ; and as 
the difficulty of avoiding error is under 
the most favourable circumstances very 
great, it may be presumed that the 
doctrines which it is necessary to hold 
are but few, and where the error is. not 
fundamental it should not be suppressed 
by law. All the differences that divide 
Protestants are upon matters not bearing 
on salvation, and therefore all classes — 
Socinians, Arians, and Anabaptists, as 
well as others — should be tolerated.^ The 
Catholics, however, Milton rigidly ex- 
cludes from the smallest measure of 
tolerance, and the reason he gives is very 
remarkable. The intriguing policy of its 
priesthood might at that time, at least, 
furmsh a plausible ground, but Milton, 
though evidently believing it to be so, 
expressly refuses to base his decision upon 
it. His exclusion of Catholics rests upon 
a distinct religious principle. The worship 

* AreOj/kigitica, 

* *‘Tnjtb,. indeed., came once into the world with her 
Divine Master, and was a perfect shape moat glorious 
to loe^^ on but when He ascended, and his Apostles 
after Him were laid asleep, then straight arose a wicked 
race of deceivers, who, as the story goes of the Egyptian 
Typhon with his conspirators, how they dealt with the 
go^^Osyrk, took the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely 
form into a thousand pieces, ajjd scattered them to the 
four winds. From that time ever since the sad friends 
of Tnith, such as durst appear, imitating the careful 
scardi that Isis made for the mangled body of Osyris, 
went up and down gathering up Hmb by limb, still as 
theycouM find them. We have not yet found them all. 
Loros and Commons, nor ever shall do till her Master's 
second coming,” {Am&^gtticO'.) 

3 See his tract. Of true Religkm^ Bfere^^ Schisnh 
T^kratimt.^ published in 1673. He does not, however, 
man to have understood w Sodnian heresy exactly as 
it is now understood. 
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of the Catholics is idolatrous, and the | 
Old., Testament forbids the toleration of 
idolatry/ 

The last, name I have imerit.ioned is 
Taylor, whose Liberty of Pmpkesymg-is^ 
if we except The Religion of Proiesfants^ 
unquestionably the most important con- 
tribution of the Anglican Church towards 
toleration/ It is scarcely possible to read 
.it without arriving at an invincible con- 
viction that it expressed the genuine 
sentiments of its author Its argument 
is based upon latitudinarian principles, 
which appear more ■ or less in all his 
writings, and its singularly indulgent 
tone towards the Catholics, its earnest 
advocacy of their claims to toleration, ^ 
which would hardly have been expected 
from so uncompromising a Protestant as 
the author of The Dissuasive from Papery^ 
was certainly not intended to propitiate 
the Puritans. Besides this, the whole 
book is animated with a vrarmth and 
tenderness of charitj, • a catholicity of 
temper biassing the judgment in favour 
of mercy, which could scarcely have been 
counterfeited. This was indeed at all 
times the most amiable characteristic of 
Taylor. His very style — like the murmur 
of a deep sea, bathed in the sun — so richly 
coloured by an imagination that was 
never disunited from the aifections, and 
at the same time so sweetly cadenced, so 
full of gentle and varied melodies, reflects 
his character; and not the less so because 
of a certain want of nervousness and con- 
sistency, a certain vagueness and almost 
feebleness which it occasionally displays. 
The arguments on which he based his 

* ** As for tolerating tfae exercise of their (tiae Catho- 
lics’) religion, supposing their State activities not to be 
dangerous, I answer that toleration is either public or 
private, and the exercise of their religion as far as it is 
idolatrous can be tolerated neither way ; not publicly, 
without grievous and unsufferable scandal ^ven to all 
conscientious bdiolders; not privately, witiiout great 
offence to God, declared against all kind of idolatry 
though secret. Ezech. vlii. 7, 8, and verse 12, &c., and 
it appears by the whole chapter, that God was no less 
offended with those secret idolatries than with those in 
public, and no less provoked than to bring on and 
hasten his judgments on the whole land for them also.^ 

( 0/ true Religion^ &c, ) It is of course open to supposi- 
tion, and not very improbable, that this passage, being 
written after the Restoration, when Catholicism had 
become a serious menace to the liberty of England, ema- 
nated rather from the politician than from the theologian. 

® Chillingworth published TJie Religi&n of Protestants 
in 1637, one year before he took orders— which last step 
he had many scruples about. ' , , , 

3 Sec. 22. He desires that they should be absolutely 
tolerated, unless, indeed, they openly preach such doc- 
trines as the non-observance of faith with heretics, or 
that a pope can absolve subjects from the oath of 
allegiance, or that an heretic^ prince may be slain by 
htS' 'people.' ■ ■ 


m 

cause am very simple. He believed iliat 
the great majority of tlieological proposi* 
tions caonot clearly deduced frorn 
Scripture, and that it is therefore not 
necessary to hold them. The Aposflt”/ 
Creed he regarded as containing ilie 
doctrines which can certTuiIy be estab- 
lished, and, therefore, as comprising all 
that are fundamental. All errors cm 
questions beyond these, do not affect 
salvation, and ought, in consequence, to 
be tolerated. As far, therefore, a$ he was 
a sceptic, Taylor was a rationalist, and as 
far as he was a rationalist he was an 
advocate of toleration. Unfortunately 
for his reputation, he wrote The Lihetif 
of Prophesying in exile, and, to a certain 
extent, abandoned its principles when liis 
Church regained her ascendency/ 

■ ^ All through the period of the Restora- 
tion, the movement of toleration con- 
tinued. The vast amount of scepticism 
existing in the countiy caused the govern- 
ing class to look writk comparative in- 
differe.nce upon doctrinal differences, a,nd 
the general adoption of the principles of 
Bacon and of Descartes, by the ablest 
writers, accelerated the movement, which 
began to appear in the most unexpected 
quarters.® The expression of that move- 
ment in the Anglican Church is to be 
found in the latitudinarian school, which 
followed closely in the steps of Chilling- 
worth. Like the Independents and Pres- 
byterians of the Commonwealth, like the 
greater number of the opponents of the 
execution of Servetus, the members of 
this school usually ba^ theic advocacy 
of tolerance on the ground of the distinc- 
tion between fundamentals and non- 
fundamentals, and the degree in which 
they restricted or expanded the first 
depended mainly on their scepticism- 
Glanvil, who^ was, perhaps, the most 
, uncompromising of these writers, having, 

* On which Coleridge remarks, I think a little too 
severely : ** If | eremy Taylor had not in effect retracted 
after the R^toratkm, if he had not, as soon m the 
Church had gained power, owt Isasdy disclaimed and 
disavowed the principle of tolomtion, and apdiogised 
for the publication by declaring it to have bw a rvm 
de guerre^ carryia,g pardon for his ymt Kberalkm by 
dhar^ng, and m-ost probably Pandering, himself with 
the guilt of falsehow, treachery, and h3T»ar»5% his 
chamuder as a man would have hem almost staimesa.** 
{Mdes on ^English Divines, vot i. p. 

in 'QuakerismT-that stran|re fcwm of distorted 
rationalism, which, while proclainang doctrmo abso- 
lutdy subversive of nationai mik^m&esxst, and oc5»<- 
sicmally producing extraordinary extravagances ot 
cooduA, maintainm in the most uo^uivocal iaaguage 
tlm absolute indfficicncy of mere religious ceremonie*, 
the possibility of salvation in any Church, and the 
injustice of every form of perseoutiouu 
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alfttcnt loleratioo. He drew 430 

a (“'it.ilogue of !iecessar> articles of 
wliicli was of such a nature that scarce!? 
anyone was excluded, and he conteodeS 
tliii no one should be punblied for errors 
that are not fundainental. The effects of 
the Icnilciicy were soon manifested in the 
laws, and in 1677 the power of consign- 
ing heretics to death w^s withdrawn 
from the Church. 

It appears, then, that the first stage of 
tolenition in England was due to the 
s|>irit of scepticism encroaching upon the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation. But what 
is especially w^orthy of remark is, that the ^ 
most illustrious of the advocates of tolera- 
tion w^ere ineii who were earnestly at- 
tached to positive religion, and that the 
w’ri lings in whicli they embodied their 
argunieiits are even now among the 
classics of the Cfmrch, Tke Eeiig-im qf 
Pmfesimis and Tke Liberty qf Prophesy^ . 
ing^ are justly regarded as among the 

g reatest glories of AngUcanism, and 
laovil, Owen, and Hales are still 
honoured names in theology. This is 
well worthy of notice when we consider 
the uomixed scepticism of those who 
cKCupied a corresponding |K^ition in 
France ; but there is another circum- 
stance which greatly heightens the mn- 
trast. At the very i^riod when the 
principle of toleration was first estab- 
lished in England by the union of the 
giiiit of scepticism with the spirit of 
Christianity, the greatest living anti- 
Christian wTiter was Hobbes, who was 
perhaps the most unflinching of all the 
supporters of persecution. It was his 
leading^ doctrine that the civil power, and 
the civil power alone, has an absolute 
right to determine the religion of the 
nation, and that, therefore, any refusal to 
acquiesce in that religion is essentially 
an act of rebellion. 

But while the rationalistic spirit had- 
thus found a firm footing within the 
Church, it was strongly opposed and 
generally overterne by the dogmatic 
spirit which was represented by the 
^eat majority of the clergy, and which 
radiated with especial energy from Ox- 
ford. Taylor, as we ^have seen, recoil^ 
l»fcrc the prevailing intolerancae. Glanvii 
s»hfc into considerable discredit, from 
which, however, he in some degree 
ttneig'fid ty his defence of witchcraft. 


of the reign of Janies, the Dissenters 
endured every mirior form of persecution. 
At last, James, irritated by the penal laws 
that oppressed his co-religionists, deter- 
mined to proclaim toleration with a high 
hand. That he did this solely with a 
view to the w’-elfare of his own Cliurcli, 
and not at all from any love of toleration, 
may be inferred with considerable cer- 
tainty from the fact that h.e had himself 
been one of the most relentless of perse- 
cutors ; but it IS not impossible, and,. I 
think, not altogether improbable, that ..he 
would have accepted a measure of tolera- 
tion which relieved the Roman Catholics, 
without embarking in the very hazardous 
enterprise of establishing Catho'lic ascen- 
dency. The sequel is too well known to 
require repetition. Every educated Eng- 
lishman knows how the great majority 
of the clergy, in spite of the doctrine of 
passive obedience they had taught, and 
of the well-known decision of Taylor tbat 
even an illegal ordinance should be ac- 
cepted, refused to read the declaration ; 
how their attitude endeared them to the 
people, and accelerated the triumph of 
the Revolution ; how they soon impru- 
dently withdrew from and opposed the 
movement they had produced ; how upon 
the achievement of the Revolution they 
sank into a condition of almost unequalled 
political depression ; and how the conse- 
quence of that depression was the Tolera- 
tion Act, which, though very imperfect 
according to our present notions, is justly 
regarded as the Magna Charta of religious 
liberty. Those who defended it were of 
the same class as the previous advocates 
of toleration. Somers and the other 
leading Whigs were members of the 
Anglican Church. Locke was in religion 
the avowed disciple of Chlllingworth, and 
in politics the highest representative of 
the principles of K&rrington ; and it was 
on the double ground of the sanctity of 
an honest conviction, and of the danger 
of enlarging the province of the civil 
magistrate, that he defendM toleration 
against the theologians of Oxford.* While 
the Toleration Act and the establishment 
of the Scotch Kirk gave virtual freedom 
of worship to all Protestants, the abroga-. 
tion of the censorship established freedom 

» His opposseiit^ ArcMeacoa ^ Proart, wlios« 
pamfAiIrts wore jprioted m tlie Univ-ersity. ■, . > 
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of discussioo. The battle was thus won. ' 
Intolerance became an exception and an 
anonialyj and it was simply a question of 
time how soon it should be expelled from, 
its last entreocliments. 

We have seen that the spirit of intoler- 
ance was at first equally strong in the 
Church of Ro.me .and in the reformed 
.cliurcheSj and that its extinction both in 
Catholic and Protestant countries was 
due to the spirit of rationalism. We have 
.seen ^ that in both cases the clergy were 
the untiring enemies of this the noblest of 
all the conquests of civilisation, and that 
it . was only by a long series of anti- 
ecclesiastical revolutions that the sword 
was at last wrung from their grasp. We 
have seen, too, that while the Church of 
Rome was so constituted that an anti- 
ecclesiastical movement where she ruled 
invariably became. anti-Christian, the 
flexibility of Protestantism was so great 
that rationalism found free scope for 
action within its pale. Discarding more 
and more their dogmatic character, and 
transforming themselves according to the 
exigencies of the age, the churches of the 
Reformation have in many cases allied 
themselves with the most daring specula- 
tions, and have in most cases cordially 
coalesced with the spirit of toleration. 
When a country which is nominally 
Roncian Catholic is very tolerant, it may 
be inferred with almost absolute certainty 
that the social and intellectual influence 
of the Church is comparatively small; 
but England and America conclusively 
prove that a nation may be very tolerant, 
and at the same time profoundly Pr^ 
testant. When in a Roman Catholic 
country the human intellect on the 
highest of subjects pursues its course 
with unshackled energy, the freethinker 
is immediately severed from the tradi- 
tions, the worship, the moralising in- 
fluences of his Church ; but Germany has 
already shown, and England is beginning 
to show, that the boldest speculations 
may be wedded to a Protestant worship, 
and may find elements of assimilation m 
a Protestant creed. It is this fact which 
is the most propitious omen of the future 
of Protestantism. For there is no such 
thing as a theological antiseptic. Every 
profound intellectual change the human 
race has yet undergone, has produced at 
least some modification of all department 
of speculative belief. Much that is 
adapted to one phase of civilisation be- 
comes useless or pernicious in another. 




The moral element of a religion 
to. forms of emotion which are substan- 
tially unchanged by lime, but the inlel- 
kclua!' conceptions that are associated 
withjt assume their tone and colour froni 
the intellectual atmosphere of the age. 
Protestantism as a dogmatic system 
makes no converts, but' it has shomm 
itself capable of blending with and con- 
secrating the prevailing rationalism. 
Compare the series of diKtrines I have 
reviewed in the present chapter with the 
habitual teaching of ^modern divines, and 
the change Is sufficiently apparent. All 
those nouom concerning the damnaiicfi 
of unba.ptised infants, or of the heathen, 
or of the heretic, which once acted so 
great a part in the history of Christendom, 
are Incoming rapidly unrealised and in- 
operative, where they are not already 
openly denied. Nor has it been otherwise 
with persecution. For centuries the Pro- 
testant clergy preached it as a duty; 
when driven from this position, they al- 
most invariably defended its less atrocious 
forms, dis|piismg it under other names. 
At last this passed away. Only a few 
years ago six ladies were exiled from 
Sweden because they had embraced the 
Roman Catholic faith;* but a striking 
exa.mple soon proved how uncongenial 
were such measures with the Protes- 
tantism of the nineteenth century. An 
address dra.wn up by some of the most 
eminent English opponents of Catho- 
licism, and signed by the^ Archbishop of 
Canterbury, protested against the act as 
an outrage to the first principles of 
Protestantism. 

The history which I have traced in the 
present chapter naturally leads to some 
reflections on the ultimate consequences 
of the rationalistic method of investiga- 
tion as distinguished from the system of 
coercion. Tne question, What is truth ? 
has certainly no prospect of obtaining a 
speedy answer ; but the question, What 
is the spirit of truth ? may be discussed 
with mudh preater prospect of agreement 
By the spirit of truth, I mean that frame 
of mind in which men who acknowledge 
their own fallibility, and who desire above 
all thills to discover what is true, should 

* Aummiire Deux p* In tfie 

, |nrevkm» year an attempt had hy the 

GtJvamment to xmoderate the £erx» mtohrmce of the 
Swedl^ law i twt the Bill, thottA adoptod by the 
' Hotises of tlw Middle Class arf « the Peasants, was 
rejected by those of the Noble* wd of the ClerCT'* A. 
: efobt— unfortunately very sliylit— modifiration was 
■rffoeted in r86o* 
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adjiidicate between cotiflictiogargnmeiiti. ' 
Ah soon as they have distincily |«rc:eive«I 
tfiat reason I ?ind reason alone, should 
dt'U*rriiine their opinions, that thef never 
can be legitimately certain of the truth of 
what they have hem taught till they ha’ve 
bi'^fh exarniaecl its evidence and. heard 
what can be said against it,, and that any 
influence that introduces a bias, of the 
mill is necessarily an to en- 

quiry, the whole theory of pers«:ution 
fells at once to the ground... For the 
object of the fxrsecutor Is to suppress 
one portion of the elements of discussion; 
it is to deterniine the judgment by an 
influence other than reason ; it is to 
prevent that freedom of enquiry which is 
the sole method we possess of arriidng .at 
truth. The persecutor never can be cer- 
tain that lie is not persecuting truth 
rather than error, but he may 'li quite 
certain that he is suppressing the spirit 
of truth. And indeed it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the doctrines T’ have 
reviewed represent the most skilful, a.nd 
at the same time most successful, con- 
spiracy against that spirit that has ever 
existed among mankind. U ntil the seven- 
teenth century, every mental disposition 
which philosophy pronounces to be essen- 
tial to a legitimate research was almost 
uniformly branded as a sin, and- a large 
proportion of the most deadly intellectual 
vices were deliberately inculcated as 
virtues. It was a sin to doubt the 
opinions that had been instillai in child- 
hood before they had been examined. It 
was a virtue to hold them with unwaver- 
ing, unreasoning credulity. It was a sin 
to notice and develop to Its full conse- 
quences every objection to those opinions, 
it was a virtue to stide every objection as 
a suggestion of the devil. It was sinful 
to study with equal attention and with an ' 
indifferent mind the writings on both ; 
sides, sinful to resolve to follow the light 
of evidence wherever it might lead, sinful 
to remain poised in doubt tetween con- 
flicting opinions, sinful to give only a 
qualified assent to indecisive arguments, 
sinful even to recognise the moral or 
intellectual excellence of opponents. In 
a word, there is scarcely a disposition 
that marks the love^ of abstract truth, and 
scarcely a rule which reason teaches as 
essential for its attainment, that theo- 
logians did not for centuries stigmatise 
as offensive to the Almighty. By destroy- 
ing every book that could generate dis- 
cussion, by diffusing through ©very field 


of knowledge a spint of boundless 
credulity, and, above all, by f^rsecuting 
with atrocious cruelty those who diffe.red 
.from their opinions, they succeeded for a 
long period in almost arresting the action 
of the European mind, and in persuading 
men that a critical, impartial, and en- 

f uiring spirit was the .worst form of vice. 

'rom this frightful condition Europe was 
at last rescued by the intellectual in- 
fluences that produced the Reformation,, 
by the teaching of those great philq- . 
saphers who clearly laid down the condi- 
tions of enquiry, and by those bold 
innovators who, with the stake of. Bruno 
and Vanini before their eyes, dared to 
challenge directly the doctrines of the 
past By these means the spirit of philo- 
sophy or of truth became prominent, .and 
the spirit of dogmatism, with all its con- 
sequences, was proportionately weakened. 
As long as the latter spirit possessed an 
indisputable ascendency, persecution was 
ruthless, universal, and unquestioned. 
When the former spirit became more 
powerful, the language of anathema grew 
less peremptory. Exceptions and qualifi- 
cations were introduced ; the full mean- 
ing of the words was no longer realised ; 
persecution became languid ; it changed 
Its character ; it exhibited itself rather in 
a general tendency than in overt acts ; it 

f rew apologetical, timid, and evasive. 

n one age the persecutor burnt the 
heretic ; in another, he crushed him with 
penal laws ; in a third, he withheld from 
him places of emolument and dignity ; in 
a fourth, he subjected him to the excom- 
munication of society. Each stage of 
advancing toleration marks a stage of 
the decline of the spirit of dogmatism 
and of the increase of the spirit of truth. 

Now, if I have at all succeeded in 
carrying the reader with me in the fore- 
going arguments, it will appear plain 
that the doctrine of exclusive salvation* 
represents a point from which two en- 
tirely different systems diverge. In other 
words, those who reject the doctrine 
cannot pause there. They will inevitably 
be carried on to a series of doctrines, to a 
general conception of religion that is 
radically and fundamentally different 
from the conception of the adherent of 
the doctrine. I speak, of course, of those 
who hold one or other opinion with realis- 
ing earnestness. Of these it may, I be- 
lieve, be truly said, that according to 
their relation to this doctrine they will 
be divided into different classes, with' 
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diff.^rent types of character, cliffere.nt stan- ’ 
dards of excellence, different conceptions 
of the whole s|>irit of theology. The man 
who with realising earnestness believes 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation, will 
habitually place the dogmatic %bove the 
moral element of religion; he will justify, 
or at least very slightly condemn, pious 
frauds or other immoral acts that support 
his doctrines ; he will jud|^e men mainly 
according to their opinions, and not 
according to their acts ; he will lay 
greater stress on those duties that grow 
out of an ecclesiastical system than on 
those which grow out of the moral nature 
of mankind ; he will obtain: the certainty 
that is necessary to his peace by excluding 
every argument that' is adverse to his 
belief ; and he wdli above all manifest a 
constant tendency to persecution. On the 
other hand, men who have been deeply 
imbued with the spirit of earnest and 
impartial enquiry, will invariably come to 
value such a disposition more than any 
particular doctrines to which it may lead 
them ; thej?' will deny the necessity of 
correct opinions ; they will place the 
moral far above the dogmatic side of 
their faith ; they will give free scope to | 
every criticism that restricts their belief ; I 
and they will value men according to ! 
their acts, and not at all according to their 
opinions. The first of these tendencies is 
essentially Roman Catholic. The second 
is essentially rationalistic. 

It is impossible, I think, to doubt that, 
since Descartes, the higher thought of 
Europe has been tending steadily in this 
second direction, and that sooner or later 
the spirit of truth will be regarded in Chris- 
tendom, as it was regarded by the philo- 
sophers of ancient Greece, as the loftiest 
form of virtue. We are indeed still far 
from that point. A love of truth that 
seriously resolves to spare no prejudice 
and accord no favour, that prides itself on 
basing’ every conclusion on reason or 
conscience, and in rejecting every illegiti- 
mate Influence, is not common in one sex, 
is still rarer In the other, and is very; far 
indeed from being the actuating spirit of 
all who boast most loudly of their free- 
dom from prejudice. Still it is to this 
that we are steadily approximating ; and 
there probably never before was a period 
since the triumph of Christianity when 
men were judged so litffe according to 
their belief, and when history,^ and even 
ecclesiastical history, was written with 
such earnest, such scrupulous impar- 




tiality. In the politkal sphere the viclnry 
has almost been achieved. In the social 
sphere, although the amalgamation of 
different religious communities is still 
mrj imperfect, and although a change of 
religion by one meinber of a family not 
unfrequently produces a rupture and 
causes a vast amount of the more petty 
forms of persecution, the improvement 
has been rapid and profound. The fierce 
invectives- which Protestant and Catholic 
once interchanged, are now for the most 
part' confined to a small and select circle 
of the more ardent disciples of cither 
creed; and it is commonly admitted 
among educated men, that those who, 
under the sense of duty, and at the cost 
of great mental suffering, have changed 
their religion, ought not to be pronounced 
the most culpable of mankind, ^ even 
though they have rejected the opinions 
of their censor. This is at least a vast 
improvement' since the time when the 
term “miscreant” or misbeliever was first 
made a synonym for the most atrocious 
of criminals, and' when apostasy was 
universally regarded as the w^orst of 
crimes. Already, under the same ^ in- 
fluences, education at the Universities 
has in a great measure lost its old ex- 
clusive character ; and members of dif- 
ferent creeds having been admitt^ within 
their pale, men are brought in contact 
with representatives of more than one 
class of opinions at a time when they are 
finally d^idlng what class of opinions 
they will embrace. There cannot, I 
think, be much doubt that the same 
movement must^ eventually modify pro- 
foundly the earlier stages of education. 
If our private judgment is the sole rule 
by which we should form our opinions, it 
is obviously the duty of the educator to 
render that judgment as powerful, and at 
the same time to preserve it as unbiassed, 
as possible. To impose an elaborate 
system of prejudices on the^ yet un- 
developed mind, and to entwdne those 
prejudices with all the most hallowed 
associations of childhood, is most cer- 
tainly contrary to the spirit of the doctrine 
of private judgment A prejudice may 
be true or false ; but if private judgment 
is to decide between opinions, it is, as fye 
as that judgment is concerned, necessarily 
an evil, and especially when it appeals 
strongly to the affections. The sole object 
man is not to search for truth ; and it 
may be, and undoubtedly often is, neces- 
sary for "Other purposes to instil into th« 
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rninii of the child ceriain opinions, whkli. 
lie will have liereafier to reconsider.' Yet. 
Mill ii h manifest that those who appro- 
ciiile this dcKtrine of private judgment a.s 
I liaic described it, will desire that those 
opinions should be few, that they shepid 
rest as Jiglitly as |>c3ssible upon the iii.ind, 
and should be separated as far as fK>ss.ibte 
from the eternal principles of morality. 

Such setnn the general outlines of the 
fiiovement around us. Unhappily it is 
impossible to contemplate it without feel- 
ing that the Protestantism of Chilling- 
worth is snuch less a reality to be grasped 
than an ideal to which, at least in our 
age, we can most imperfectly approxi- 
mate. The overw'helming majority of 
the Imman race necessarily accept their 
opinions from authority. Whether they 
do so avowedly, like the Catholics, or 
unconsciously, like most Protestants, is 
iiniiiaferial. They have neither time nor 
Mportmiity to examine for themselves. 
Tliey are taught certain doctrines on 
disputed questions as if they were un- 
questionable truths, when they^ are in-' 
capable of judging, and eve^ inSuence 
is employed to d©e|«n the impression. 
This is the true ongin of their belief. 
Not until long years of mental confUd 
have passed can they obtain the inestim- 
able boon of an assured and untrammelled 
mind. The fable of the ancient* .is still 
true. I*he woman even now sits at the 
portal of life, presenting a cup to all who 
enter in which diffuses through every 
vein a poison timt will cling to them for 
ever. The judgment may pierce the 
clouds of prejudice. In the mom^ts of 
her strength she may even rejoice and 
triumph in her HI:Mjrty, yet the conceptions 
of childhocxi will long remain latent in 
the mind, to reappear in every 'hour of 
weakness, when the tension of the reason 
is relaxed, and when the pow’er of old 
associations is supreme.® It is not sur- 

s 'Celies. 

»^Tbis v«7 pasttftt! rreiurreiM*. whidb €>ocia3sJ«s such 
an ifnportant; paoa in all religkws biog'fa^au^ seems 
to attadj«i to an extmady reinarkabieaad ofosoare 
department <€ mental |ii«ttomena which has oaiy been 
iavestig-ated with masmitmm within fee last few yratrs, 
mA which is torwttd paycholog’i&ts “latewt co»- 
ickws.aess*'*' and hj ©hysioiopats ‘’unccwiscimis cart'©* 
WatiM” or the ‘‘recex action of fee braiau** That 
OBTtaw facts remain w> hiddeii » the miad» that it is 
by ft Btronfir act of 'rolitian tfewy can be recalled to 
» a fact rf dftSf experkmce; but it is 
new ihlly ewtaWished feat a of erents 

ssamptetciy forgotten^ that urn ^ert «sf wffi cam 
iwfifi© them, and that tWr statoswwat calls tfp to 
iwmfottsartiw, may nrrertbel^ lb% so to sjseak, i»- 
hedd^ hi fee memory, and nwy be m^m>Awssd wife 
IttliMie fMlaon emler certain physical ooa^tkms. 


prising tliat very few should possess the 
courage and the perseverance to en- 
counter the mental struggle. The im- 
mense majority either never examine the 

This is cspccM}*' the result of some ^diseases. Thus, 
there is a cas*© oa record of aa ignorant woman 
repeating', in a dcHriam, certain worf$ which were 
reecs’iilscd as Hebrew and Chaldaic. ^ When she 
returned to con'<%ciousness she knew nothing of fees© 
she had no notion of their meaning^ and being 
told feat they wtTe Hebrew and Chaldaic, she could 
nrtxllect no wayjn which _she^ coujd have 

ftO|air«tJ them. A searching investigation into her 
antooKtents wa» instituted ; and it was found that 
wh«i a girl she had bem servant to a cler^man who 
w.a» ftccaMwned to walk un and down his pass.a.ge 
reading tbi».e languages. The words were hidden m 
the mind, were repr« 5 uced by disease, and were for- 
gotten when fee disease had ^passed, (Carpenter, 
ldMma.m^JP&jsi&hgj4 p. Iks8.) It is said that a momen- 
tary review of numbers of long-for|*otten incidents of 
life is the last phenomenon of consciousness before the 
inseffluibility that prcscedes drowning. ^ But not only are 
facts retained in^ the memory of which we ^are uncon- 
scioas, fee mind itself is also peipetually acting-pursu- 
ing trains^ of thought automatically, of which we have 
no consciousness. Thus it has .been often observed, 
that a subject which at night appears tangW and 
cofiftMc^, acquires a i»rfoct clearness and arrangement 
during sleep. Thus fee schoolboy knows that verses 
learnt by teart just before sleep are retained with much 
greater facility than those which are learnq at any 
other time; thus, in the coujrae of recollection, two^ 
facts will often rise in succession which apj^r to have 
no connection whatever; but a careful investigation 
will prove that there is some forgotten link of associa- 
tion which the mind had pursued, but of whife we are 
eaatirely unconscious. It is in connection with^ these 
facts that we should view that reappearance of opinions, 
modes of thought, and emotions belonging to a former 
stag© .of our intellectual history, that is offen fee result 
of the aatomatkal action of the mind when volition is 
altogether suspended. It is especially common (or, at 
least, e»pe<^ly manifest) in languor, in disease, and, 
a.fcN 3 ve in ^sleep, M. Maury, who has investigated 
fee subject with his usual great ability, has shown that 
in »k©p h3TperiaBsthesia of the memory is very common ; 
feat not only facts, but processes of thought that 
Wong altogether to the past, are reproduced; and 
feat a frequent dreamer will c^en be foought under 
theinSuence vioea in which he h^ once indulged, 
Imt bf which In his waking hours he is rardy or never 
oweremne. There can be uttie dtmbt that when we are 
activdy msmwing this automatic action of the mind 
still ctmtinnes, but the ideas ai^ trains of thought that 
are thus producwl are so combined and transformed by 
the reason, feat we are unoonsdous of fedr eadstence. 
They exist, nevertheless, and form (or greatly contri- 
bute to) our mental bias. It is impossible to review 
this ro<»t suggeatiye subject without suspecting feat 
the saying, **haWt is a second nature,'* represents more 
than a metaphor, that the reason m mudn more closely 
connected with ^ will than is generaUy imagined^ 
and that the origin of most of those opi*wo®® we attri- 
bute to pure ^ reasoning, is more oompodte than we 
suppose. This important subject was tot incidentally 
pointed out by Leibnitz. After his fenfe it seems, 
except in as far as it was connected wife^the animism 
of Stahl, to have been almost unnotked till very 
recently* Sir W. Hamilton (in his Ssmjfs) has treated 
it from a |»ydfofogicaL and Pra. Layoxifc (TAe Brain 
and iht Mmd) and Carpenter {Muman PAjimahgy^ 
pp. 795)^1^) frenn a medical, point of view. Mr. Mordl. 
ioilowiag in fee steps of Stob^has availed himself of 
lAiMenw toyxplain the laws of genera- 

tkm, aserking the formatkm of the feetms to fee uncon- 
wrious adabn of fee soul ; and M, Maury (Le SommeB 
€t Us Mims) has feown ite connedfon with the pheno- 
mena df sleep. See, too, De ^uinew’s Opium-Eater, 
pp. sio-afo, ed, 1S64; Tlssot, hwrkt. Vie; and Saisset, 
BAZetimVm 
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opinions they have iiiheritecl., or examine 
them so completely under the ciomitiaiing 
.influence, of the prejudice of education, 
that whatever may have been the doc- 
trines they have been taught, they con- 
clude that they are so unquestionably ' 
true, that nothing but. a judicial blindness 
can cause their rejection. Of ' the few 
. who have obtained a .glimpse of higher 
, things, .a large proportion cannot endure 
a conflict to, which old associations and, 
above all, the old doctrine of the guilt of 
error,' lend such a peculiar bitterness; 
they stifle the voice of reason, they turn 
away from the ' path of knowledge, they 
purchase peace at the expense of truth. 
This is, indeed, in our day, the most 
fatal of all the obstacles to enquiry. It 
was not till the old world had been re- 
duced to chaos that the Divine voice said, 
“ Let there foe light ”; and in the order 
of knowledge, as in the order of nature, 
dissolution must commonly precede for- 
mation. There is a period in the history 
of the enquirer when old opinions have 
been shaken or destroyed, and new 
opinions have not yet b^n formed, a 
period of doubt, of terror, and of dark- 
ness, when the voice of the dogmatist 
has not lost its power, and the phantoms 
of the past still hover over the mind, a 
period when every landmark is lost to 
sight, and every star is veiled, and the 
soul seems drifting helpless and rudder- 
less before the destroying blast. It is in 
this season of transition that the tempta- 
tions to stifle reason possess a fearful 
power. It is when contrasting the tran- 
quillity of past assurance with the feverish 
paroxysms that accompany enquiry, that 
the mind is most likely to abandon the 
path of truth. It is so much easier to 




assume than to prove ; il is so much Ichs 
painful to believe than to doubt ; there is 
such a charm in the repose of prejudice, 

when no discordant voice jars upon the 
harmony of Wief ; there is such a thril- 
ling pang when cherished dreams a.re 
scatter^, and old creeds abandoned, fJiat 
it is not surprising that men should close 
their eyes to the unwelcome light. Hence 
the tenacity exhibited by systems that 
have long since been disproved. Hence 
the osci.IIation and timidity that charac- 
terise the research of most, anci^ the 
indifference to truth and the worship of 
expediency that cloud the fair promise of 
not a few. 

In our age tliese struggles are diffused 
over a very wide circle, and are felt bv 
men of m.any grades of intellect. This 
fact, however, while it accounts for the 
perturbation and instability that charac- 
terise a large portion of contemporary 
literature, should materially lighten the 
burden of each individual enquirer. The 
great majority of tlie ablest intellects of 
the century have preceded him, and their 
genius irradiates the path. The hands 
of many sympathisers are extended to 
assist him. The disintegration around 
him will facilitate his course. He who, 
believing that the search for truth can 
never be offensive to the God of truth, 
pursues his way with an unswerving 
energy, may not unrea^nably hope that 
he may assist others in their struggle 
towards the light, and may in some small 
degree contribute to that consummation 
when the professed belief shall have been 
adjusted to the requirements of the age, 
when the old tyranny shall have been 
broken, and the anarchy of transition 
shall have passed away. 


Chapter V. 

THE SECULARISATION OF POLITICS 


Till evidence I have collected in the 
preceding chapters mdll be sufhcienl: to 
exhibit the nature of the rationalistic 
movement, and also the process by which 
it has been developed. To establish the 
Erst, I have reviewed a long series of 
theological conceptions which the move- 
ment has weakened or transformed. To 
establish the second, I have shown that 
the most important changes were much 
less the results of direct controversy than 
of the attraction of the prevailing modes 
of thought, which themselves represented 
tlie convergence of a great variety of 
theological influences. In the remainder 
of this work, 1 propose to trace more 
fully than 1 have yet had occasion to do, 
the relations of the rationalistic move- 
ment to the i^ilitical and economical 
history of Europe, or, in other words, to 
show on the one hand how the theological 
development has modified political and 
economical theories ; and, on the other 
hand, how the tendencies produced by 
these have reacted upon theolo^. 

But, before entering upon this field, it 
will perhaps not be altogether unneces- 
sary to remind the reader once more of 
the main principle upon which the rele- 
vance of this species of narrative depends. 
It is that the speculative opinions which 
are embraced by any large body of men 
are accepted, not on account of the argu- 
ments upon which they rest, but on 
account of* a predisposition to receive 
them. This predisposition depends with 
many persons entirely upon the circum- 
stances of their position, that is to say, 
upon the associations of childhood, friend- 
ship, or interest, and is of such a nature 
as altogether to dispense with arguments. 
With others, it d^ej^nds chiefly upon the 
character of tbdir minds, which induces 
them to embrace one class of arguments 
rather than another. This intellectual 
character, again, results partly from 
natural and innate peculiarities, and 
partly firom the totahty of influences 
that act upon the mind. For the 
mind of man is no inert receptacle of 


knowledge, but absorbs and incorporates 
into its own constitution the ideas which 
it receives. In a healthy condition, in-, 
creased knowledge implies .. an increased 
mental capacity, and each peculiar de- 
partment of study not merely comprises a 
peculiar kind of ^ information, but also 
produces a peculiar ply and tendency of 
judgment. AH minds are more or less 
governed by what chemists term the laws 
of elective affinity. Like naturally tends 
to like. The predominating passion of 
every man colours the whole train of his 
reasoning, and in every subject he 
examines he instinctively turns to that 
aspect which is most congruous to his 
favourite pursuit. 

If this be so, we should naturally ex- 
pect that politics, which occupy so large 
a place in the minds of men, should at all 
times have exercised a considerable in- 
fluence on the tone of thought from 
which theological opinions arise, and 
that a general tendency to restrict the 
province of theology should have resulted 
in a secularisation of politics. In the 
present chapter, I shall examine the 
stages of that secularisation and the 
minor changes that are connected with 
it. The subject will naturally divide 
itself into two parts. We shall fct see 
how theological interests graduhlly ceased 
to be a main object of political combina- 
tions ; and afterwards, how, by the re- 
pudiation of the divine right of kings and 
the assertion of the social contract, the 
basis of authority was secularised. 

If we take a broad view of the course 
of history, and examine the relations of 
great bodies of men, we find that religion 
and patriotism are the chief moral in- 
fluences to which they have been subject, 
and that the separate modifications and 
mutual interaction of these two agents 
may almost be said to constitute 
the moral history of mankind. For 
some centuries before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, patriotism was in 
most countries the presiding moral prin- 
ciple, and religion occupied an entirely 
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subordinate position. Almost all those 
examples of heroic self-sacrifice, of pas- 
sionate devotion to, an unselfish aim, 
which antiquity .affords, were produced 
by the,, spirit of , patriotism. Dedus and 
Regulus, Leonidas and Harmodius, are 
the pagan parallels to Christian martyrs.* 
Nor was it only in the great crises of. 
national history^ that this spirit , was 
evoked.' The pride of patriotism, the 
sense of dignity which it inspires,, the 
close bond of sympathy produced by a 
common aim, the energy and elasticity of 
character which are the parents of great 
enterprises, were manifested habitually 
in the leading nations of antiquity. The 
spirit of patriotism pervaded all classes. 
It formed a distinct type of character, 
and was the origin both of many virtues 
and of many vices. 

If we attempt to estimate the moral 
condition of such a phase of society, we 
must in some respects place it extremely 
high. Patriotism has always proved the 
best cordial of humanity, and all the 
sterner and more robust virtues were 
matured to the highest degree by its 
power. No other influence diffuses abroad 
so much of that steady fortitude which is 
equally removed from languor and timidity 
on the one hand, and from feverish and 
morbid excitement upon the other. In 
nations that have been long pervaded by 
a strong and continuous political life, the 
pulse beats high and steadily, habits of 
self-reliance are formed which enable men 
to confront danger with a calm intre- 
pidity, and to retain ascertain sobriety of 
temperament amid the most trying vicis- 
situdes. A capacity for united action, for 
self-sacrifice, for long and persevering 
exertion, becomes general. A high, 
though sometimes rather capricious, 
standard of honour is formed, and a stem 
simplicity of habits encouraged. It is 
probable that in the best days of the old 
classic republics the passions of men were 
as habitually under control, national tastes 
as simple and chastened, and acts of 
heroism as frequent and as grand, as in 
the noblest periods of subsequent history. 
Never did men pass through life with a 
more majestic dignity, of meet death 
with a more unfaltering calm* The full 


* It is worthy of notice, that the first devdopment 
of sculpture, which in almost all other nations was 
religious, in Rome appears to have been patriotic— the 
objects of representation being not the gods, but the 
true national ideals, the heroes of Rome. (See O. 
MUller, Manuel d*Archiologie, vol. I pp. »si-a53.; 
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sublimity of the old das^iic t}pe has never 
been reproduced in its perfection, but the 
spirit that formed it has often hreathtd 
over the fperish struggles of modern I Hr, 
and has infused into stxiety a licrolsrii 
and a fortitude that have proved the in- 
variable precursors of regeneration. 

All this was produced among nations 
that were notoriously deficient in religious 
feeling, and had, indeed, degraded "their 
religion into a mere function of the State. 
The disinterested enthusiasm of patriotism 
had pervaded and animated them, and 
had called into habitual action many of 
the noblest moral capacities of mankind. 

To this picture there is, however, a 
melancholy reverse. If the Roman civili- 
sation exhibited to a very high degree the 
sterner virtues, it was pre-eminentiy 
deficient in the ip^entler ones. The pathos 
of life was habitually repressed. Suffer- 
ing and weakness met with little sym- 
' pathy or assistance. The slave, the 
captive,- the sick, the helpless, were 
treated with cold indifference, or with 
merciless ferocity. The hospital and the 
refuge for the afflicted were unknowm. 
The spectacle of suffering and of death 
w^as the luxury of all classes. An almost 
absolute destruction of the finer sensi- 
; bilities was the consequence of the 
universal worship of force. The existence 
of the gods was, indeed, recognised, but 
the ideals of excellence were not »ughl 
on the , heights of Olympus, but in 
annals of Roman prowess. There was^ 
little sense of the superhuman, no con- 
ception of sin, no desire to rise above the 
things of earth ; pride was deemed the 
greatest of virtues, and humility the most 
contemptible of weaknesses. The welfare 
of the State being the highest object of 
unselfish devotion, virtue and vice were 
often measured by that standard, and the 
individual was habitually sacrificed to the 
community. 

But perhaps the greatest vice of the 
old form of patriotism was the narrowness 
of sympathy which it produced. Outside 
the circle of their owm nation all men 
were regarded with contempt and indif- 
ference, if not with absolute hostility. 
Conquest was the one recognipd form of 
national progress, and the , interests of 
’ nations were, therefore, ^ regarded as 
directly opposed. The intensity with 
which a man loved his country was a 
measure of the hatred which he bore to 
those who were without it- The en- 
* riiusiasm which produced the noblest 
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virtues in a narrow circle was the 
and powerfuj cause of the strofigest inter- 
nalional antipathies. 

In jutla-a the religiou*! system TOCHpicd 
a more prominent position than among 
the^ Greeks or Romans, hut it had l^n 
iridissoluhly connected with national in- 
tercuts, and the attachment to it was in 
reality^ only a form and as^pecfc of 
alriotism. Whatever opinion 'may. be. 
eld as to whether a future life was in- 
tended to be among the elements of the 
Levitlcal ret^elation, there can be no 
^littstion that the primary ince.ntives 
which that revelation offered were of a 
patriotic order. ^ The devotion of the ■ 
IpNBopIe to their religious system was to be 
the measure of their national prosperity. 
When their faith burnt with a strong and 
unsullied flame, every enemy succumbed 
teneath their arms ; but whenever idolatry 
had corrupted their devotions, a hostile 
army ^encircled Mount Moriah. All the 
traditions of their religion w’ere identifled 
with splendid national triumphs. The res- 
cue from Egypt, the conquest of Canaan, 
and the massacre of its inhabitants, the 
ea:ploits of the inspired warriors who had 
broken the chains of a foreign master, the 
destruction of the hosts of the As.syrian, 
were all ^ legends interweaving in the 
Jewish mind the association of the Church 
and of the State. The spirit of sect, or 
an attachment ^not to abstract prindpies, 
but to a definhe and organist ecclesi- 
astical institution, is a spirit essentially 
similar to patriotism, but is directed to a 
different object, and is therefore, in most 
cases, liostile to it In Judsea the spirit 
of ^patriotism and the spirit of wore 
united ; each intensified the other, and 
the exclusive intolerance which is the 
result of each existed with double viru- 
lence. 

Such was the condition of the Pagan 
and Jewish world when the sublime 
doctrine of universal brotherhood was 
preached to mankind. After eighteen 
hundred years men are only beginning to 
realise it, and at the time when it was 
first proclaimcxi it was diametrically op- 
posed to the most cherished prejudices of 

In Judaea the spirit of an exclusive 
pttriotism not only invaded the national 
mind, but was also at this f^riod an 
intcnsel)^ active moral prindple. In the 
Roman Empire patriotism was little more 
ilmn^ an intellectual conception ; society 
was in a condition of mom dissoiution, 



and disinterested enthusiasin was ex- 
tremely rare. The fortunes^ of the infa.iit 
Church were, probably, in no slight 
measure determined^ by these circuin- 
sta.nces. In Judma it was rejected, with 
indignant scorn. In the Roman Empire 
it obtained a mari’ellous triumph, but it 
triumphed only by transforming itself 
under the influence of the spirit of sect* 
The passion for the visible arid material 
which in that age it was impossible to 
escape — which encrusted the teachings of. 
the Church with an elaborate and super- 
stitious ritualism, designed to appeal to 
and enthral the senses, and converted its 
simple moral principles into a complicated 
erwid— acted wdth equal force upon .its 
government, and transformed it into a 
highly centralised monarchy, pervaded ' by 
a spirit of exclusiveness very similar to 
that which had animated the old Roman 
republic. The spirit of sect was, indeed, 
far stronger and more virulent than the 
most envenomed spirit of nationality. 
The ancient patriot regarded nations that 
were beyond his border with indiflerence, 
or with a spirit of rival ly ; but the priest 
declared everyone who rejected his opinions 
to be a criminal. 

From thi^ period for many centuries 
Catholicism, considered as an eccle- 
siastical organisation, was the undisputed 
mistress of Europe ; national feelings 
scarcely ever came into collision with its 
interests, and the whole current of affairs 
w^as directed by theology. When, how- 
ever, the first breathings of the spirit of 
Rationalism were felt in Europe, when, 
under the influence of that spirit, dog- 
matic interests began to wane, and their 
paramount importance to be questioned, 
a new tendency was manifested. The 
interests of the Church were subordinated 
to those of the State. Theology was 
banished from department after depart- 
ment of politics, until the whole system 
of government was secularised. 

The period in which political affairs 
were most completely governed by theo- 
logical considerations wsls unquestion- 
ably the age of the Crusades. It was no 
political anxiety about the balance of 
power, but an intense religious’ enthu* 
siasm, that impelled the inhabitants ol 
Christendom towards the city which was 
at once the cradle and the symbol of their 
faith. Ail interests were then absorbed, 
all classes were governed, all passions 
subdued or coloured, by religious fenour. 
National animosit&s that had raged for 
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centuries were pacified by its power. The 
intrigues of statesmen and the jealousies 
of kings disappeared beneath its influ- 
ence. Nearly two millions of lives are 
said to , have , been sacrificed in the 
cause. Neglected governments, exhausted 
finances, depopulated countries were 
cheerfully accepted as the price of suc- 
cess. No wars the world had ever before 
seen were so pofjular as these, which 
were at the same time the most disastrous 
and the most unselfish. 

Long before the ^ Reformation, such 
wars as the Crusades had become im- 
possible, and the relative prominence of 
secular policy had materially increased. 
This was in part the result of the better 
organisation of the civil government, 
which rendered unnecessary some of the 
services the Church had previously ren- 
dered to the community. Tims, when | 
the general tolerance of private wars had | 
produced a condition of anarchy that i 
rendered all the relations of life insecure, I 
the Church interposed and proclaimed in : 
the eleventh century the “Truce of God,” 
which was the first effective barrier to the 
lawlessness of the barons. Her bishops 
became the arbitrators of every quarrel, 
and succeeded in a great measure in 
calming the ferocity of the age. But 
when this object was in part attained, 
and when the regal power was con- 
solidated, the Truce of God, in spite of 
many attempts to revive it,* fell mpidly 
into desuetude, and the preservarion of 
tranquillity passed from the ecclesiastical 
to the civil government. This is but a 
single example of a process that was con- 
tinually going on during the latter half 
of the middle ages. The Church had 
. formerly exercised nearly every function 
of the civil government, on account of 
the inefficiency of the lay govemons, and 
every development of secular administra- 
tion, while it relieved the ecclesiastics of 
a duty, deprived them of a source of 
power. 

But, besides the diminution of influence 
that resulted from this cause, the Church 
for many centuries found a strenuous 
antagonist in the regal power. The 
famous history of the investitures, and 
the equally remarkable, though less 
famous, ordinance by which in 1319 all 
bishops were expelled from the Parlia- 

* It was confirmed as part of thejpreneral law of the 
Church by Alexander 111 . in 1179. See Dureiiier, 
dot Classes Lak>rieuses en France-, pp. 87“89, xaB. 
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ment of Paris, are striking exan^plvs cf 
the energy with which the cimllici 
sustain^, ^ Its issue depended mainly m 
the superstition of the people. In a prcv 
foundly superstitious age neilher bkill nor 
resolution could resist" the effects of an 
excommunication or an interdict, and the 
most illustrious monarchs of the midcile 
ages succumbed beneath their power. 
But some time before the Reformation 
their terror w’as in a great measure des- 
troyed. The rapid growth of the indus- 
trial classes, which were at all times 
sej^ated from theological tendencies, the 
revival of a spirit of bold and unshackled 
enquiry, and the discredit that had fallen 
upon the Church on account of the rival 
popes, and of the corruption of the 
monasteries, were the chief causes of the 
emancipation. The Reformation was only 
possible when the old superstitions had 
been enfeebled by the spirit of doubt, 
and diluted by the admixture of secukr 
interests. Kings then availed themselves 
gladly of the opportunity of throwing olf 
the restraints of the Papacy. Patriots 
rebelled against the supremacy of a 
foreign power. The lay classes wel- 
comed. a change by which ^the pressure of 
the clergy was lightened. 

A comparison of the religious wars 
produced by the Reformation with the 
* Crusades shows clearly the great change 
that had passed over the spirit of Europe. 
The Crusades had been purely religious. 
They represented solely the enthusiasm ot 
the people for dogmatic interests, and 
they were maintained for more than two 
centuries by an effort of unexampled self- 
sacrifice. In the religious wars, on the 
other hand, the ^ular and ecclesiastical 
elements were very evenly balanced. The 
object sought was political power, bat 
difference of religious belief formed the 
lines of demarcation separating the hostile 
coalitions, and created the enthusiasm by 
which the struggle was maintained. The 
spirit of the th'Cologian was sufficiently 
powerful to inundate Europe with blocxl, 
but only when united with the ambition 
of the politidan. Yet dogmatic agree- 
ment still formed the principle of ^liance, 
and all co-operation with heretics was 
deemed a sin. 

This phase of opinions continued for 
more than a century after the Reforma- 
ticm- It passed away under the pressure 
of advancing civilmtion, but not before 
the ministry of Richelieu ; for alth0ii.gll 
Francis 1 . had made an alliance with tm 




prevailinij distinctions, their policy was 
rarely successful Even at the last* the 
change was only effected with consider- 
able difficulty, and Italy* Spain* Ge^rrhany* 
and tfie Netherlands swarmed with writ- 
ings denouncing^ the alliance of the 
French w’ith the Swedes as little short of 
an ^apostasy from Christianity* A book 
entitled 3faft Galiicus, and published 
in ibjSs under the pseudonym of Alex- 
ander ratricius Armacarms, was especially 
singM out as the most conclusive demon- 
stration of the sinfulness of alliances with 
heretics, and it marks the first dawn of 
the reputation of one wdio was destined 
to exercise a deep and lasting infinence 
over the fortunes of the Church* It was 
written by Jansenius, who owed to it his 
promotion to the bishopric of Ypres.* 
But^the genius of Richelieu, seconded by 
the intellectual influences of the age, pre- 
vailed over every difficulty ; and the 
Peace of Westphalia is justly regarded as 
dosing the era of religious wars. The 
invasion of Holland by Louis XIV, 
was Mar becoming one, and religious 
fanaticism has more than once lent its 
aid to other modern struggles ;* but wars 
like those wrhich once distracted Europe 
have become almost impassible. Among 
all the elements of affinity and repulsion 
that reg^ulate the combinations of nations, 
dogmatic interests, which were once 
supreme, can scarcely be said to exist. 
Among all the possible dangers that cloud 
the horixon, none^ appears more impro- 
Imble than a coalition formed upon the 
principle of a common belief, and designed 
to extend the sphere of its influence. Such 
coalitions were once the most serious 
occujjations of statesmen. They now exist 
only in the speculations of the expounders 
of prophecy. 

It was in this way that, in the course of 

few centuries, the foreign policy of all 
civilised nations was completely and 
finally secularised. Wars that were once 
regarded as simple duties became abso- 
lutely impossible. Alliances that were 
O'Uce deemed atrocious sins became 
habitual and unchallenged. That which 
had long been the centre around which 
.all, other interests revolved, receded and 

* Avis mux p. $6 {« 4 . 169a). 
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found change in their belief. 

I have already noticed the decline of 
that religious persecution, which was long 
the chief sign and measure of eccle- 
siastical influence over the internal policy 
of nations. There Is, however, one aspect 
of the Inquisition which I have not re- 
ferred to, for it belongs to the subject of 
the present chapter' — I mean its frequent 
hostility to the civil power. 

Before the thirteenth century, the cog- 
nisance of heresy was divided between 
the bishop and the civil magistrate. The 
Church proclaimed that Jt was a crime 
more deadly than any civil offence, and 
that it should be punished according to 
its enormity ; the bishop accused the 
heretic, and the magistrate tried and con- 
demned him. During the earlier part^ of 
the middle ages, this arrangement, which 
had been that of the Theodosian Code, 
was accepted without difficulty. The civil 
goveminent was then very submissive, 
and heretics almost unknown, the few 
cases that appeared being usually re- 
solved into magic. When, however, at 
the close of the twelfth century, a spirit 
of rebellion against the Church had been 
widely diffused, the Popes perceived that 
some more energetic system was required, 
and among the measures that were de- 
vised, the principal was the Inquisition, 
which was intended not merely to suppress 
heresy, but also to enlarge the circle of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

This new tribunal* was placed in the 
hands of the two religious orders of St. 
Dominic and St. Francis, and its first 
object was to monopolise the trials of 
cases of heresy. The bishop of the diocese 
had a certain position in the local tri- 
bunal, but it was generally little more 
than honorary, and was entirely sub- 
ordinate to that of the chief Inquisitor. 
The civil government was only repre- 
sented ^ an ‘‘Assessor,” and by some 
minor officers appointed by the Inquisitor 
himself, and its function was merely to 
execute those whom the ecclesiastics had 
condemned. A third of the confiscated 
goods was bestowed upon the district 
where the trial took place, which in its 
turn was to bear the expenses of the con- 
finement of the prisoners. To crown all, 

* Tbe relaitjoES of tbc Inquisition and^tbe civil power 
have been admiraHy sketdi^ by Sarpi, in a short work 
called JX»c&rM dsU^ Orimne dm* Uffish deU Inguisi^ 
iwms, which I have cka^f followed. 
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the society was centralised by the ap:point- I 
ment of an Inquisitor-General ■at Rome, I 
with whom all. the branches ©f the tri- 
.bunal were to be in constant commumca- 
.tion,.. 

It is obvious that this organisation, In 
addition to its religious importance, had 
a very great political importance. It 
transferred to ecclesiastics a branch of 
jurisdiction which had always been re- 
garded as belonging to the civil power, 
and it introduced into every country 
where it was acknowledged a corporation 
of extraordinary po^vers entirely dependent 
on a foreign potentate. The Inquisitors 
early found a powerful, though somewhat 
encroaching, friend in the Emperor 
Frederick IL, who in 1224 issued four 
edicts at Padua, in which he declared 
himself their protector, commanded that 
all obstinate heretics should be burnt, and 
all penitent heretics imprisoned for life, 
and delegated the investigation of the 
crime to the ecclesiastics, though the 
power of pronouncing the condemnation 
was reserved to the secular judge. In 
the first half of the thirteenth century 
the new tribunal w^as introduced into 
Lombardy, the Marshes, Romagna, Tus- 
cany, the Balearic Isles, Arragon, and 
some of the cities of France and Germany. 
In Naples, however, the hostility of the 
king to the pope, and the spirit of the 
people, resisted it. In Venice, too, the 
magistrates long refused to admit it, and 
heretics were burnt on the designation of 
the bishop, and by sentence of the Doge, 
and of the majority of the Supreme 
Council, until 12%, when the government 
yielded, and the Inquisition was intro- 
duced, though with some slight restric- 
tions favourable to the civil power.* In 
Spain, owing to the combination of a 
very strong Catholic and a very strong 
national feeling, it assumed a somewhat 
peculiar form. There, as elsewhere, it 
was an essentially ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, created, extended^, and modified 
under the express sanction of the Po|^., 
but the Inquisitor-General and the Chief | 
Council were appointed by the sovereign, : 
subject to the papal confirmation ; and 
the famous prosecution of Antonio Perez, 
which resulted in the destruction of the 
liberties of Arragon, furnishes an example, 
thcHigh perhaps a solitary one, of its em- 
ployment merely as a political took* At 

* Sarpi, pp. 48-57 (ed. 1639). , , - . ^ , 

* This cunous episode has been lately investigated 
by M. Mignet, in an interesting work called Antom& 
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first its jurisdiction was cofifincd lu tlie 
land, and many sailors of different rrU- 
gions had enrolled themselves in the 
Spanish navy; biitjn 1571 Sixtus a! 
the request of Philip IL, appoinietl a 
special Inquisitor^ to preside over tfie 
navy,* who speedily restored its ortho- 
doxy. By Spanish influence the tribunal 
was extended to the Netherlands, to the 
New World, to Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Malta. 

It is^said in the legend of St. Dominic 
that his mother, when in the season of 
chHdbirth, dreamed that a dog was about 
to issue from her womb, bearing a lighted 
torch that would kindle the wliole world ; 
and -certainly the success of the Inquisi- 
tion well-nigh fulfilled the portent.* For 
two or three ■ centuries its extension was 
the main object of the papal policy; it 
was what the struggle of the investitures 
had been in the preceding age, the chief 
form which the spirit of ecclesiastical 
encroachment assumed ; and during this 
long period there was probably not a 
single pope who did not expressly eulogise 
it. But although there can be no doubt 
that a powerful blow w^as thus given to 
heresy, it may well be questioned whether 
the papal policy was not, ^ on the whole, 
short-sighted, for the Inquisition probably 
contributed largely to the ultimate secu- 
larisation of politics. Before its institu- 
tion no one doubted that the investigation 
and punishment of heresy formed one of 
the first duties of the civil government, 
but by the Inquisition the two things 
were slightly separated. The cognisance 
of heresy was in a measure withdrawn 
from the lay rulers, and, by a curious 
inversion, that very doctrine of the reli- 
gious incapacity of the latter, which was 
afterwards urged in favour of tolerance, 
was at this time urged in favour of the 
Inquisition.® Nor was the new tribunal 

JPeret, One of the accusations brougrb^ ag-ainat Pere* 
was, &at beha4 in a moment of passion exclaimed, that 

if God the Father had ventured to say to him what 
the king had said, he would have cut his nose off/' 
which the Inquisitors said “partook of ^the her«y of 
tlwt Anl^ropomorphites and of the Vaudois, who maia- 
tain that the Father has bodily parts.” 

. > Paxamo, De Ori^rine Inamsiijmm^ pp* aia^»a6. 
This was perhaj^ one of the minor caws^ of the 
of the !%*ani!S^ navy. . ^ . 

» The Inquisition was not, it is true, oegamsed till 
after hus d^th, but St Dominic was the chief reviver 
of persecution. His Order represented the principle, 
and the IiM|uisiripn was, almost as a matter ot course, 

■ jdaced mainly in its hands. , 

. 3 The fc&swing passage from Sa^ is very instn^ 
tive: “Altre volte H santi Vttscovi niuna cosa piis 
pnedkavano e raccommandavano d prencipi che la 
cu-ra della religione. Di niuna co«a pu H ammonlvano 
« modestamente n^wendevano d»e del trascurarla : ed 
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merely distinct from the cm! 
nient. it iras also freqiieiitly op|»»l to 
it. ' Its very institutioa was an encnmcti' 
ment on the jurisdiction of the magistrate, 
and there were constant differences as to 
the exjict limits of its authority. Wher- 
ever it was acknowledged it was the 
undisputed judge of heresy and of a large 
section of ecclesiastical offences, and one 
of these latter— the employment by priests 
of the confessional for the purpo^se of 
seducing the penitents— 'cccupled a very , 
prominent place in the writings it. pro- 
duced.* Witchcraft, too, was usually, 
though ^by no means always, regarded as 
within its province, but the magistrates 
sometimes refused to execute its sen- 
tences, Usury was said by the ecclesi- 
astics to be an ecclesiastical offence, but 
the legislators refused to allow the 
Inquisition to try it. Perjury, bigamy, 
and several other crimes gave rise to 
sim,ilar conflicts. 

While the province of persecution was 
thus in some degree separated from the 
civil government, the extreme violence 
of the tribunal to which it had fellen 
aroused a very general popular indigna- 
tion. Spain, it is true, was in this respect 
an^ exception. In that country the In- 
quisition was alw^'s cherish^ as the 
special expression of the national religion, 
and the burning of Jews and heretics was 
soon regarded in a double light., as a 
religious ceremony and also a.s a fmgeant 
or public amusement that was eminently . 
congenial to the national taste.® In other 

niana cma piii se predica e persuaie al fmsu- 
eipe, m ncm ch’ a lai ©on »’ a®|>etta la cara <kie c»s« 
diraie, roit tatto cl» del oontrano la «cnttura sacra sia 
pieaa 41 litoghi dove la ndigrioise it raccommaadafea alia 
froteakww «! preadpe ddSa Maesli Diviim."* (Fp. 89 ^ 

* Sm» lev iSEafiml©, tlj« full dt«s»«ian the asatter 
in C««»a, Dt Qffim S, Im^'siihms (Luarduni, *649!, 
Pp* *SS"*Si. Three Pope*— Paul IV., Pm* IV„ aad 
Ure^orf XV.— fow^ it nwscessar;^ to i»»«« bulls oa the 
subject, a fact wlbick will surprise no one wto has 
glanced over the |»gps of Sanchez or Dens. 

» This appears wmciently from the seasons in whhrh 
eaecutioos tijole and £r«n all the dbscriptioa* of 
them. I m»j offtk*. Isowever, that theane k in exktence 
<me very remarlable cemtempewary pamtmg of the 
«xae. It represents the exmition, cc rather the pro 

to the stake, of a aamber o£ Jews and. Jewesses 
who were burnt in s68n at lladria, during the fitm 
that followed the snarriage of Charles IL, and before 
Ae fcittg, his bride, the court and clergy of Madrid. 
The great square was arramged like a theatare, and 
tliroagwi with ladies In court dr*w» ; th« king sat oa an 
efevabw platform surrounded by the <h*dF member® of 
tkm arktocracy, and Bwhof VaMar«®» the laqukitor- 
'Gwwral, pfttwdi^i over the acene* Tlie pmnter Ak 
viwry penwariabk pictwre CwhiOfe k k tibe galfery 

was Prajscewco itizw, sA© dkd i® $6B§, He 
has dlroofod -the tympatfales of the fpe^bwr j^amat 
the Jwwit bf Ae mml itet exag geratkg the jkivtiA 


countries, however, but especially in 
Italy, it excited intense hostility. VC^hen 
the Spaniards tried to force it upon the 
Nea|»litans, so general an insurrection 
ensued that even Spanish zeal recoiled 
from the undertaking. The north and 
centre of Italy writhed fiercely under the 
yoke. Terrific riots arising from this 
cause almost threatened the destruction 
of Milan in 1242, and of Parma in 1279, 
and minor disturbances took place in 
many other towns.* Although the Popes 
had done everything in their power to 
invest the office with a religious attrac- 
tion— although they had granted the 
same indulgences to its officers as had 
formerly been granted, to the Crusaders, 
and an indulgence of three years to all 
who, not being Inquisitors, assisted in 
bringing a heretic to condemnation — 
although, too, the sentence of excom- 
munication was launched against all who 
impeded the Inquisitors in the discharge 
of their office ^ — the opposition of the 
Italians was for centuries unextinguished. 
Thus we find in 1518 the district of 
Brescia in so wild a ferment of excite- 
ment on account of the condemnation of 
numerous persons on the charge of incan- 
tation, that the government could vrith 
difficulty pacify it by annulling the sen- 
tences. similar outburst took place in 
Mantua In 1568, and even in Rome at the 
death of Paul IV. the prisons of the In- 
quisition were burst open, and their records 
burnt by an infuriated crowd.® 

ttose — a devke which is common to all early painters 
except Juannez, who, in hk pictures of New Testament 
soenes, honestly gives Ais peculiarity of feature to the 
good as well as the bad characters. Thep-kture is very 
curious from its representation of foe attire of the con- 
demned and of the penitent Llorente has noticed this 
auU dufi, but not Ae pacture. {Hist, de rinquisiiim, 
tom. Ei pp. 3, 4.) ^ 

Among the victims in j68o was a Jewish girl, not 17, 
whose singular beauty struck all who saw her with 
admiration. As she passed to the stake, she cri^ to 
the queen, “ Great queen, k not your__ presence able to 
bring me some comfort under my misery 7 Consider 
nty youth, and that I am coad'cmned for a reii^n 
which I have socked in with my mother's milk." The 
quaaa tum^ away her eyas, (Limborch, Hist. Inquis, 
cap, ai) _ 

* Saipi, p. 6a Gregory IX. made the admi»cm of 
Ae Inqumtion an indispensable condition his alK- 
anow with Ae free towns. A monk called Friar John, 
of Vk^za, seems to have been the most »ucc«sful in 
wnometfug th *5 mstitution in Italy. He pronounced 
himself tie apostle not of perscscution, but of peace, 
reecmciled mmj enemies, and burnt sixty Cathari on a 
single oexaskm in the great square Verona. (Sk- 
mondi. Hist., 4 e la LHmHit Am. t pp. 108, 1091,) 

» Sappii, p, 8a Llorente,^.®®/. ds r/fn^msitim, 
tom, !tt. p. ays. The Inquisition at Rome was very 
active in Ae latter Iwtli of Ae sixteenA century— 
csqKcially during the pontlficaJte of Pius V, In April 
a CapuAin named Pkte^gia had an interview 
mth Ac Pope, in whkA» speakiag of the rq^ressiott of 
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Ail "these things have their place in the | 
history of the secularisation of politics, 
lor they all contributed to weaken the 
spirit of persecution, ; and to separate it 
from the civil government As long, how- 
ever, as dogmatic interests were supreme, 
persecution, .in some form, or other must 
have., .continued. How that supremacy 
was weakened, and how, In consequence 
of the' decline, men ceased to burn or 
imprison those who differed from their 
opinions, the last chapter will have shown. 

But, important as was this stage of the 
secularisation of politics, a literary cen- 
sorship was still directed against heretical 
writings, and the system of religious 
disqualifications still continued. The first 
of these had been a very ancient practice 
in religious contfoversy. Among the 
pagans we find Diocletian making it one 
of his special objects to burn the Chris- i 
tian writings, and Julian, without taking I 
precisely the same step, endeavouring to ' 
attain the same end by withholding from 
the Christians the means of instruction 
that could enable them to propagate their 
opinions.* In the same way the early 
councils continually condemned heretical 
books, and the civil power, acting upon 
their sentence, destroyed them. Thus 
Constantine ordered the destruction of 
the writings of the Arians w^hen the 
Council of Nice had condemned them. 
Arcadius, following the decision of the 
Council of Constantinople, suppressed 
those of Eunomius. Thec^osius, after 
the Council of Ephesus, prohibited the 
works of Nestorius, and after the Council 
of Chalcedon those of Eutyches.* At first, 
though the condemnation belonged to 
the Church, the execution of the sentence 
was regarded as the prerogative of the 
civil ruler ; but as early as 443 we find 


heresy, he said, ** Che vedeva bene ch' ella era pronta 
alia giustizia, e che ogni giomo faceva imf»b:are e 
squartare ora uno, ora un altro.” (Canth, Eretici 
d’ltaUa, ii, p. 410.) The most memorable victims of 
the Inquisition at Rome were Bruno, the pantheistic 
philosoplier, and Aonio Paleario, the author of the 
justly famous treatise On the Benefits 0/ Chris fs 
Death, Another remarkable victim was Cameseodu, 
whose trial has been printed by the Rev. E. Gibbings 
from the original proceedings of the Inquisition, which 
are now in the library ot Trinity College, Dublin. 
Unfortunately the materials for this branch of the 
history of the Inquisition are still for the most part 
in MS. . 

I Julian did not, as Is sometim^^ said, forlm the 
Christians studying the classic writings, but he pro- 
hibit^ them from teaching them on the ground that it 
was absurd for those who despised and repudiated the 
ancient gods to expcmnd the records of their acts. See 
U JanUfiichus. ^ 

a SarpI, pp. 192, 193. ^ Milton gives a slight sketch of 
the history of censorships in his A reopagiiicA, 


Pope St Leo burning books of the 
Manichaeans on his own authority.* All 
through the middle ages the practice* 
of course continued,^ and the Inquisition 
succeeded in destroying almost the entire 
heretical literature ^l«iore the Reforma- 
tion % but at the time of the revival of 
learning, these measures excited some 
opposition. Thus, when in 1510 the theo- 
l^ians of Cologne, represented especially 
by an Inquisitor named Hocstrat, and 
supported by the ^mendicant orders and 
after some hesitation by the University of 
Paris, desired to destroy the whole litera- 
ture of the Jews with the exception of the 
Old Testament, Reuchlin, who was one 
of the chief Hebrew scholars of his age, 
protested against the measure, and having 
been on this account denounced in violent 
language by a converted Jew named 
Phefercorne, w^ho had originally coun- 
selled the destruction, he rejoined in a 
work strongly asserting the philosophical 
and historical value of the Jewish litera- 
ture, and urging the importance of its 
presermtion. Nearly all the ablest pens 
in Gomiany were soon engaged on the 
same side ■; and the civil authority as well 
as many distinguished ecclesiastics having 
taken part in the controversy,^ it became 
for a time the most prominent in Europe, 
and resulted in the suspension of the 
intended measure.® The rise of the 
Reformation served, howeva*,. to increase 
the severity of the censorship. The system 
of licences followed almost immeefiately 
upon the invention of printing, and in 
.'1559 Paul IV. originate the Index Ex- 
purgatorius. In England, Convocation 
i was accustomed to censure, and the Star 
Chamber to suppress, heretical -works. 
In Holland a love of free discussion was 
early generated by the feet that, during 
the antagonism between France and 
Spain, it suited the interests of the latto 
country to make the Netherlands the 
■asylum of the French refugees, who weare 
accustomed to publish there innumerable 
seditious writings which were direct’ed 
against the French Government, but 
whkfe had a very strong and fayoumble 
influence upon the country in which they 
appeared. When the Spanish yoke was 
broken, Holland became ef|u^f famous 
for the freedom of its rchgkms press. 
With the exception of this country and of 
some of the cities of Italy, there were 


* CnannooiB^ /arf. di Na^i, 
» SkWao, ii?, & 
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scarreh’ any instances of perfect literty of 
reltgit>us pahliattions, till the Revolo- 
tioiis, first of all of England, and after- 
wards of France, established that great 
principle which is rapidly becoming un.i- 
vcrsal, clia.t the judgment of theological 
works is altogether external to the .pro- 
vince of legislators. 

Among the earliest advocates of tolera- 
tion most accepted as a truism the 
doctrine, that it is the duty of every 
nation in its tiaiional capacity to adopt 
some one form of religious belief, and to 
act upon its preempts with the consistency 
that is expected from an individual. This 
Church and State theory, which forms 
the last vestige of the old theocratic spirit 
that marks the earlier stages of civilisa- 
tion, is still supreme in many countries ; 
but in our own day It has been assailed 
or destroyed in all those nations that have 
yielded to the political tendencies of the 
age. ^ Stating the theory in its most 
definite form, the upholders of the system 
of policy demanded that every nation 
should support and endow one form of 
religion and only one, that every other 
should foe regarded as altogether outside 
the cognisance of the State, and that the 
rulers and representatives should belong 
exclusively to the established faith. This 
theory has sometimes been curtailed and 
modined in modern times after successive 
defeats, but anyone who will trace it back 
to the days when it was triumphant, and 
follow the train of argument that has- 
been pursued by the Tory party for more 
than a centur}% can satisfy himself that I 
have not exaggerated its purport. 

The two European nations which re- 
present most fully in their policy the 
intellectual tendencies of the age are 
unquestionably France and England, and 
it IS precisely in these nations that the 
theory has been successfully assailed. 
After several slight oscillations, the French 
people in 1S30 finally proclaimed, as a 
basis of their constitution, the principle, 
that no State religion is recognised by 
France ; and as a comment upon this 
decision i!ve have seen a Protestant hold- 
ing ^ the reins of power under Louis 
Philippe, and a Jew sitting in the Pro- 
visional Government of 1S48. A more 
complete abnegation of the old doctrine 
it would be impossible to conceive, and it 
places France, in at least this respect, at 
the head of modern liberalism.* 


The progress of the movement . in 
England has been much more gradual, 
and it represents the steady growth' of 
rationalistic principles among statesmen. 
The first great step was taken during the 
depression of the clergy that followed the 
Revolution. The establishment of the 
Scotch Kirk, whether we consider the 
principle it involved or the vast amount 
of persecution it terminated, was un- 
doubtedly one of the most signal defeats 
the English Church has ever undergone. 
For a considerable time, however, the 
clergy succeeded in arresting the move- 
ment, which at last received a fresh 
propulsion by the Irish Parliament, and 
attained its full triumph under, the exi- 
gencies of Irish policy. 

Whatever may be thought of the purity 
of the Irish Parliament^ during the brief 
period in which it exercised an indepen- 
dent authority, there are certainly few 
things more absurd than the charges 
of bigotry that are frequently directed 
against it. If we measure it by the 
standard of the present day, it will of 
course appear very defective, but if we 
compare it with contemporary legisla- 
tures, and above all if we estimate the 
peculiar temptations to whiph it was ex- 
pend, our verdict would be very different, 
it w’ould be scarcely possible to conceive 
a legislature with greater inducement to 
adopt a sectarian iwlicy. Before 1793 it 
was elected exclusively by Protestants. 
The government had created, and most 
sedulously maintained, that close borough 
system which^ has always a tendency to 
make private interest the guiding motive 
of fxilicy; and the extraordinary mono- 
poly the Protestants possessed of almost 
all positions of wealth and dignity, 
rendered the strictest toryism their obvious 
interest. There was scarcely any public 
opinion existing in Ireland, and the 
{^tholics were so torpid through con- 
tinued oppression, that they could exercise 
scarcely any influence upon legislation. 
Under these circumstances the Irish Par- 
liament, having admitted them to the 
magistracy, to the jury box, and to 
several minor privileges, at last accorded 
them the elective franchise, which, in a 
county where they formed an immense 
majority of the nation, and where every 
reform of Parliament and every extension 

' seailammif movement in France. *ee tlie memorial on 
tibe subject drawn up by tbc Abb<& Lanondaire, and 
reproduced by I^amenoais. (AJ'mnts <Q?r Jiom€, pp. 


* For a clear view of tbe sucx»s»ive stages of Uie 
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of education must have strengthened 
their interest, necessari!^ implied a com- ' 
plete emancipation. , It is worthy, too, of 
notice that the liberalism of the Irish 
parliament was always in direct propor- 
tion to its political independence. It wsls 
when the events of the American War had 
infused into it that strong national feeling 
which produced the declaration of inde- 
pendence in 1782, that the tendency 
towards toleration became manifest. Al- 
most all those great orators who cast a 
halo of such immortal eloquence around 
its closing^ period were the advocates of 
emancipation. Almost all who were the 
enemies of its legislative independence 
were the enemies of toleration. 

The Irish Parliament was, in truth, a 
body governed very constantly by corrupt 
motives, though probably not more so 
than the English Parliament in the time 
of Walpole. It was also distinguished 
by a recklessness of tone and policy that 
was all the more remarkable on account 
of the unusually large measure of genius 
it produced ; but it was during the period 
of its independence probably more free 
from religious bigotry than any other 
representative body that had ever sat in 
the United Kingdom. That it would 
have completed the measure of 1793 by 
the admission of Catholics to Parliament, 
if the Government had supported or 
had even refrained from opposing that 
measure, is almost absolutely certain. 
The opposition of the ministers threw out 
the Bill, and the recall of Lord Fitz- 
william damped the hopes of the Catho- 
lics, and was one of the chief proximate 
causes of the Rebellion of 1798. But 
although emancipation was not then con- 
ceded, the Irish Parliament directed a 
deadly blow against the Tory theory, by 
endowing the College of Majrnooth, a dis- 
tinctively Catholic institution designed 
for the education of the Catholic priest- 
hood.* 

* I may here notice that an Irishman and an eccle- 
siastic— Bishop Berkeley — was, as far as^ I know, the 
first Protestant who suggested the admission of Catho- 
lics into a Protestant university. He proposed that 
they should be admitted into that of Dublin without 
being compelled to attend chapel or any divinity lec- 
tures ; and he observed that the Jesuits in their colleges 
in Paris had acted in this manner towards Protestants. 
(Querist^ No. 291, published in 1735.) As early as 1735 
a considerable amount of controversy took place on 
the subject of toleration in Ireland, occ^ioned by a 
sermon preached before the Irish Parliament by a 
clergyman named Synge, in which he advocated as a 
Christian duty the most complete to^sration of the 
Catholics, and cnundated the principles of religious 
liberty with the strongest emphasis. The Parliament 


The Unim was, 011 the whole, very un- 
favourable^ to the movernent. To esdijtie 
the Catholics from the Parliament of An 
empire iu which they were a 
minority did not appear such a glaring 
anomaly as to exclude them from the 
Parliament of a nation of which they 
formed the great nnajoritv. The national 
feeling that made the frish Protestants 
wish to emancipate their fellow country- 
men could not act with the same force on 
an ^English Parliament; and the evan- 
gelical movement which had originated 
with Wesley, and which was in genera! 
strongly adverse to the Catholic ckims, 
had in a great measure pervaded English 
society, tsefore it became ascendent in 
Ireland. Besides this, a profound change 
had passed over public opinion in Ire- 
land. The purely national and secular 
spirit the Irish Parliament had fostered 
perished with its organ. Patriotism was 
replaced by sectarianism, and the evil 
■continued till it made Ireland one of the 
most priest-ridden nations in Europe. 
These causes account sufficiently for the 
delay of more than a quarter of a century 
in according the boon which in 1796 ap- 
peared almost attained. On the other 
hand, the Whig party, which had con- 
stituted itself the representative of the 
secular movement, and which contained 
an unusually large proportion of religious 
latitudinarians,* steadily advanced, and 
its organ, the Edinhutgk was for 

some years one of the most powerful 
intellectual influences in England. At 
the same time the agitation of O’Connell 
gave a new and imperative tone to the 
demands of the Catholics, and O’Connell 
very judiciously maintained the claims of 
the dissenters as strongly as those of 
his co-religionists. At last the victory was 
achieved. By the repeal of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts the theory of Church 
and State that had so long been main- 
tained was broken. Still stage after stage 
of the emancipation was fiercely con- 

ordered the sermon to be^ published. It ww answered ♦ 
by a writer named Radcliffe, and defended ^ a writer 
named Weaver. Syng'e Hmseif rej«ned. This whole 
controvearsy, wbkh is utterly forgotten— twried in the 
great chaos of Irish pamphlets, and pxhaps read ^ 
late years by no human being except me present writer 
— m weM worthy of the_ attention of those who study 
the oxirse of public opinion in Irdm^ Pwhapa 
most eloquent defence of toleratabm writtoa In EnglMi 
during tlwsf last [eighteenth] century was the answer of 
the Irish, priest O'Leary to Drfenoe^of the 

penal laws ; but then O'Leary was defending his own 
cause- „ . ' . 

* Sec on tibis subject a iteidag letter by Southey, m 
Blanco White's Life, vol, i. p* 310. 
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tested. The Catholics were a¥owedlf 
admitted through fear of a revolution, 
and the act was performed in such a 
gfudni'ig and ungracious manner as to 
destroj all the gratitude, and many of the 
benefits, it would otherwise have con- 
ferred. Even then many jmtB elapsed 
before the Jem^s were emancipate. The 
invasion and jartial destruction of the 
sectarian character of the universities 
represents the last stage of the movement 
which the earliest advocates of toleration 
had tegun, 

A necessary con»quence of this move- 
ment was that the clergy were, as a body, 
identified either with retrogression or with 
immobility in politics. During the middle 
ages they had been the initiators of almost 
every progressive movement ; but in 
modern times, the current being directly 
opposed to their Interests, they have 
naturally become the champions of the 
past. At the same time, and as a result 
of the same causes, their political influ- 
ence has been steadily declining. In 
England the first great blow to their 
l»wcr was the destruction of the monas- 
teri«. Fuller has reckoned at twenty- 
seven, Lord Herbert at twenty-ei^ht, and 
Sir Edward Coke at twenty-nine, the 
number of mitred abbots and prim^ who 
by this measure lost their seats in the 
House of Lords. * I n the reign of Henry 1 1 L 
the spiritual peers had fonn«i cm^half of 
the Upper House ; in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century they formoi omy one- 
eighth, and in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century only one-fourteenth.* Since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century 
no clergyman has «x:cupied any impor- 
tant o&e in the State, s and the same 
change has passed over almost 
other mtioa in Europe. 

To tho» who have appreciated the 
great truA that a radical political change 
necessarily implies a corresponding change 
in the mental Imbits of society, the process 
which I have traced will furnish a de- 
cisive evidence of the declining influence 
of dogmatic theology. That vast depart- 
mmt of thought and action which is com- 
prised under the name of politics was 
once altogether guid«i by its power. It 
is now passing from its influence rapidly, 
unifersally, and completely. The classy 
that are most pemtoted with the spirit 
of $|»eial dogmas were once the chief 



directors of the policy of Europe. They 
now form a baffled and desponding 
minority, whose most cherished political 
principles have been almost universally 
abandoned, who are struggling faintly 
and ineffectually against the ever-in- 
creasing spirit of the age, and w^hose 
ideal is not in the future but in the past. 
It is evident that a government never can 
be really like a railway company, or a 
literary society, which only exercises an 
influence over secular affairs. As long as 
it determines the system of education 
that exists among its subjects, as long as 
it can encourage or ^repress the teaching 
of particular doctrines, as long as its 
foreign policy brings it into collision with 
governments which still make the main- 
tenance of certain religious systems a 
main object of their policy, it will neces- 
sarily exercise a gigantic influence upon 
belief. It cannot possibly be uninfluential, 
and it is difficult to assign limits to the 
influence that it may exercise. If the men 
w’ho compose it (or the public opinion 
that governs them) be pe/vaded by an 
intensely-realised conviction that the pro- 
mulgation of a certain system of doctrine 
is incomparably the highest of human 
interests, that to assist that promulgation 
is the main object for which they were 
placed in the world, and should be the 
dominant motive of their lives, it will be 
quite im|>ossible for these men, as poli- 
ticians, to avoid interfering with theology. 
Men who are inspired by an absorbing 
passion will inevitably gratify it if they 
have the power. Men who sincerely 
desire the happiness of mankind will cer- 
tainly use to the uttermost the means 
they possess of promoting what they feel 
to be beyond all conmarison the greatest 
of human interests. ^ if by giving a certain 
direction to education they could avert 
fearful and general physical suffering, 
there can be no doubt that they would 
avail themselves of their power. If they 
were quite certain that the greatest 
possible suffering was the consequence 
of deviating from a particular class of 
opinions, they could not |>ossibly neglect 
consideration in their laws. This 
is the conclusion we should naturally 
draw from the nature of the human 
mind, and it is most abundantly ebriro- 
borated by experience.* In order to ascer- 

* HA bw teen rtrj cicariy uoticwtcl in cm« of tht 
aJW®*! tmdfps. boofa in del«iK» of the Tory theory. 
•*Ajt tiw p«»at T^here Protertitantism become* vkimi*, 
whttre it recdfci the fent Uafc of ktitodiosuAah^ 
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tain the tendencies of. certain opinions, 
should , not confine ourselves to 
those exceptional intellects who, having 
perceived the character of their age, have 
spent their' lives, in, endeavouring pain- 
fully and laboriously to wrest their 
opinions in. conformity with It. .We should 
rather observe the position which large 
bodies of men, governed by the same prin- 
ciples, but living under various circum- 
stances and in different ages, naturally 
and almost unconsciously occupy. We 
have ample means of judging in the 
present case. We see the general tone 
which is adopted on political subjects by 
the clerg3r of the most various creeds, by 
the religious newspapers, and by the 
politicians who represent that section of 
the community which is most occupied 
with dogmatic theologj^. We see that it 
is a tendency distinct from and opposed 
to the tendencies of the age. History 
tells us that it was once dominant in 
politics, that it has been continuously and 
rapidly declining, and that it has declined 
most rapidly and most steadily in those 
countries in which the development of 
intellect has been most active. All over 
Europe the priesthood are now associated 
with, a policy of toryism, of reaction, or of 
obstruction. All over Europe the organs 
that represent dogmatic interests are in 
permanent opposition to the. progressive 
tendencies around them, and are rapidly 
sinking into contempt. In every count^ 
in which a strong political life^ is 
manifested, the secularisation of politics 
is the consequence. ^ Each stage of that 
movement has been initiated and effected 
by those who are most indifferent to dog- 
matic theology, and each has been opposed 
by those who are most occupied with 
theology.* 

and begins to join bands with infidelity superseding 
the belief of an objective truth in religion, necessary 
for salvation ; at that very spot it likewise assumes an 
aspect of hostility to the union of Church and State.” 
(Gladstone, on Churvh and State, p.^ 188.) 

^ The evidence of the secularisation of politics fur- 
nished by the position of what is called “ the religious 
press ” is not confined to England and France. The 
following very remarkable passage was written by a 
most competent observer in iS.^8, when Austria seemed 
the centre of religious despotism : “Tous lesint^rSts 
les plus ch^tifs ont de nombreux organes dans la presse 
piinodique et font tous de bonnes affaires. La reu^^on, 
le premier et le plus grand de tous les intdrli^t^ n en a 
qu un nombre presque imperceptible et qui a bien de la 
peine 4 vivre. Dans la catholique Autriche, sur 
journaux il n’y a qu’un seul consacrd aux intdr&ts du 
christianisme, et il laisse beaucoup d, di^sirer sous le 
rapport de I'orthodoxie. . - .la vdrit^ est que d^cid^fiment 
Topinion publique ainsi que rint^:rfit publique ont ces^ 
d'etre chrdtiens en Europe.” (Ventura, lu Pauvoir 
ehrUien politique, p. 139.) 
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And as 1 write these word.’f, il is im- 
fKJssible to forget that one of tik* grtkt 
problems on which the thoughte of 
ticiansare even now concent rated la tin 
hopeless decadence of the one theocracy 
of mcHlern Europe, of the great type anil 
representative of the alliance of polliii's 
and theology. That throne on which it 
s^med as though the changeless Church 
had stamped the impress" of her own 
perpetuity — that throne which for so 
many centuries of anarchy and confusion 
had been the Sinai of a protecting and an 
avenging law — that throne wliich was 
once the centre and the archetype of the 
political system of Europe, the* successor 
of Imperial Rome, the inheritor of a 
double portion of her spirit, the one power 
which seemed removed above all the vicis- 
situdes of politics, the iris above the 
cataract, unshaken amid so much turmoil 
and so much change — that throne has in 
our day sunk into a condition of hopeless 
decrepitude, and has only prolonged Jts 
existence by the confession of its im- 
potence.. Supported, by the bayonets of a 
foreign power, and avowedly incapable of 
self-existence, it is no longer a living 
organism, its significance is^^but the si.g- 
nificance of death. There was a time 
when the voice that issued from^ the 
Vatican shook Europe to its foundations, 
and sent forth the proudest armies to the 
deserts of Syria, There was a time when 
all the valour and all the chivalry of 
Christendom would have followed the 
banner of the Church in any field and 
against any foe. Now a few hund.r«! 
French, and Belgians, and Irish are all 
who would respond to its appeal. Its 
august antiquity, the reverence that 
centres around its chief, the memo^- of 
the unrivalled influence it has exercised, 
the genius ^at has a>nsecratc^ its past, 
the undoubted virtues that have been dis- 
played by its rulers, were all unable to 
save the papal government from a deca- 
dence the most irretrievable and the^ most 
hopeless. Reforms were boldly initiatrf, 
but they only served to accelerate its 
ruin- A repressive policy was attempted, 
but it could not arrest the progress of its 
decay. For nearly a century, under every 
ruler and under every system of plicy, it 
‘^has b^n hopelessly, steadily, and rapidly 
defining. At last the influences that had 
so long been corroding it attained their 
triumph. It fell before the Revolution 
and has since been unable to exist, 
except by the support of a foreign 
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artiiy« The priiicipk of its vitality lias 

dep.irted^ 

No human pen Can write its epitafih, 
for no imagination can adequately realise 
its glories. In the eyes of those who 
€>4 i male the greatness of a sovereignty, 
not by the extent of its territory, or hy the 
viiloiir of its soldiers, but by the iniuence 
which it has exercised over mankind, the 
papa! government has had no rival, and 
can have no successor. But though we 
may not fully estimate the majesty of its 
past, wc can at least trace the causes of 
Its decline. It fell because it neglected 
the great truth that a government to be 
successful must adapt itself to the ever- 
clianging mental condition of society, 
that a policy which in one century pro- 
duces the utmost prosperity, in another 
leads only to ruin and to disaster. It fell 
because it represented the union of politics 
and theology, and because the intellect of 
Bufope has "rendered it an anachronism ■ 
by pronouncing their divorce. It fell 
because its constitution was essentially 
and radically opposed to the spirit of an 
age in which the secularisation of politics 
is the measure and the condition of all 
political prosperity. 

The secularisation of politics is, as we 
have seen, the direct consequence of the 
declining influence of dogmatic theology, 

I have said that it also reacts upon and 
influences its cause. The creation of a 
strong and purely secular political feeling 
diffused through all classes of society, 
and producing an ardent patriotism, and 
a psissionate and indomitable love of 
liberty, is sufficient in many respects to 
modify ail the great departments of 
thought, and to contribute largely to the 
formation of a distinct type of intellectual 
character. 

It Js obvious, in the first place, that 
one im|X)rtant effect of a purely secular 
political feeling will be to weaken the 
intensity of sectarianism. Before its 
existence sectarianism was the measure 
by wffiich all things and persons were 
contemplated. It exercised an undivided 
control over the minds and passions of 
men, absorbed all their interests, and pre- 
sided over all their combinations. But 
when a purely fwlitical spirit is en*| ^ 
Ijendered, a new enthusiasm is introduced^ 
into the mind, whidi first divides the 
affections and at last replaces the passion 
that had formerly been supreme. Two 
different enthusiasms, each of which 
makes men regard events in a special 


point of view, cannot at the same time be 
absolute. The habits of ^thought that 
are,, formed the one, wrill necessarily 
^ - weaken or efface the habits of thought 
that are^formed by the other. Men learn 
to classify their fellows by a new prin- 
ciple. They become in one capacity, the 
.cordial associates of those wffiom in 
another capacity they had long regarded , 
wdth unmingled dislike. They,, learn to, 
repress and oppose in one -capacity those 
whom in another capacity they regard 
rvith unbounded reverence.^ Conflicting 
feelingsare thus produced which neutralise 
each other ; and if one of the two i,n- 
- creases, the other is proportionately 
diminished. Every war that unites for 
secular objects nations of different creeds, 
every measure that extends political in- 
terests to classes that had formerly been 
excluded from their range, has therefore 
a tendency to assuage the virulence of 
sects. 

Another consequence of the intellectual 
influence of political life is a tendency to 
sacrifice general principles to practical 
results, it has often been remarked that 
the English constitution, which is com- 
monly regarded as the most perfect 
realisation of political freedom, is beyond 
all others the most illogical, and that a 
very large proportion of those measures 
which have proved most beneficial, have 
involved the grossest logical inconsis- 
tencies, the most partial and unequal 
applications of some general principle. 
The object of the politician is expediency, 
and his duty is to adapt his measures to 
the often crude, undeveloped, and vacil- 
lating conceptions of the nation. The 
object, on the other hand, of the philo- 
sopher is truth, and his duty is to push 
every imnciple which he believes to be 
true to its legitimate consequences regard- 
less of the consequences which may follow. 
Nothing can be more fatal in politics than 
a preponderance of the philosophical ; of 
in philosophy, than a preponderance of 
the political spirit. In the first case, the 
ruler wrill find himself totally incapable of 
adapting his measures to the exigencies 
of exceptional circumstances ; he will 
become involved in inextricable difficulties 
by the complexity of the phenomena he 
endeavours to reduce to order ; and he 
will be in perpetual collision with public 
opinion. In the second case, the thinker 
will be continually harassed by considera- 
tions of expediency which introduce the 
bias of the will into what should be a 
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purely intellectual^ Ijrocess, and impart a 
timidity and a disingenuousness to the 
whole tone of liis thoughts. There can, 

I think, be little doubt that this latter 
influence is at present acting most un- 
favourably upon speculative opinions in 
countries where political life is very 
powerful, A disinterested love of truth 
can hardly coexist with a strong political 
spirit. In all countries where the habits 
of thought have been mainly formed by 
political life, we may discover a dis- 
position to make expediency the test of 
truth, to close the eyes and turn away the 
mind from any arguments that tend 
towards a radical change, and above all 
to make utilitarianism a kind of mental 
perspective according to which the dif- 
ferent parts of belief are magnified or 
diminished. All that has direct influence 
upon the well-being of society is brought 
into clear relief ; all that has only an intel- 
lectual importance becomes unrealised 
and inoperative. It is probable that the 
capacity for pursuing abstract truth for 
its own sake, which has given German I 
thinkers so great an ascendency in Europe, | 
is in no slight degree to be attributed to | 
the political languor of their nation. 

This predisposition acts in different 
ways upon the progress of Rationalism. 
It is hostile to it on account of the intense 
conservatism it produces, and also on 
account of its opposition to that purely 
philosophical spirit to which Rationalism 
seeks to subordinate all departments of 
speculative belief. It is favourable to it, 
inasmuch as it withdraws the minds of 
men from the doctrinal aspect of their 
faith to concentrate them upon the moral 
aspect, which in the eyes of the politician 
as of the rationalist is infinitely the most 
important. 

But probably the most important, and 
certainly the most beneficial, effect of 
political life is to habituate men to a true 
method of enquiry. Government in a 
constitutional country is carried on by 
debate, all the arguments on both sides 
are brought forward with unrestricted 
freedom, and every newspaper reports in 
full what has been said against the prin- 
ciples it advocates by the ablest men in 
the country. Men may study the debates 
of Parliament under the influence of a 
strong party bias, they may even pay 
more attention to the statements of one 
party than to those of the other, but they 
never imagine that they can form an 
opinion by an exclusive study of what has 
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been written on one side. The two views 
of every question are placed in 
position, and everyone who is interesfed 
m the subject, examines both. When a 
■charge is brought against any politician 
men ^naturally turn to his reply before 
forming an opinion, anti they feel that 
any other course wotild not only be ex- 
tremely foolish^ but also extremely dis- 
honest, This is the spirit of truth as 
opposed to the spirit of falsehood and im- 
posture, which in all ages and in all 
departments of thought has discouraged 
men from studying opposing systems, 
lamented the circulation of adverse argu- 
ments, and denounced as criminal those 
who listen to them. Amon^ the higlier 
order of intellects the first SfSrit is chiefly 
cultivated by those philosophical studies 
which discipline and strengthen the mind 
for research. But what philosophy devs 
for a very few political life does, less per- 
fectly indeed but still in a great degree, 
for the many. It diffuses abroad not only 
habits of acute^ reasoning, but also, what 
is far . more important, habits of im- 
partiality and intellectual fairness, which 
will at last be carried into all forms of dis- 
cussion, and will destroy every system 
that refuses to accept them. Year after 
year, as political life extends, we fi.nd 
each new attempt to stifle the expres- 
sion of opinion received with an in- 
creased indignation, the sympathies of 
the people enlisted on behalf of the op- 
pressed teacher, and the work which is 
the object of condemnation elevated in 
public esteem often to a degree that is far 
greater than it deserves. Year after year 
the conviction becomes more general "that 
a provisional abnegation of the opinions 
of die past and a resolute and unflinching 
impartiality are among the highest duties 
of the enquirer, and that he who shrinks 
from such a research is at least morally 
bound to abstain from condemning the 
opinions of his neighbour. 

If we may generalise the experience 
of modern constitutional governments, it 
would appear that this process must pass 
through three phases. When political 
life is introduced into a nation that is 
strongly imbued with sectarianism, this 
latter spirit will at first dominate over 
poiidcal interests, and the whole ^ scope 
and tendency of government will be 
directs by theology. After a time the 
movement I have traced in the present 
chapter will appear. The secular element 
will emerge into light It will at length 
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fjlitain an absolute mcendmc% ands ex- 
lulling theolagf successively from all its 
political stro'rigfiolcisj will thus weaken Its 
influence over the Isiiman mind. . Yet in 
one remarkihle way the spirit of ■ sec- 
tarianism will still survive : it will change 
its name ^and object, transmigrate into 
polilical discussion, and assume the form 
of an intense party-spirit. The in- 
creasing tendency, however, of political 
life seems to be to weaken or efface this 
spirit I and in the more advanced stages of 
free government it almost disappears. A 
judick! spirit is fostered which leads men. 
both in politics and theologytoeclecticism, 
to judge all cjuestions exclusively on the 
ground of their intrinsic merits, and not 
at all according to their position in theo- 
logical or political systems. To increase 
the range and intensity of^ political in- 
terests is to strengthen this tmdency ; 
and every extension of the suffrage thus 
diffuses over a wider circle a habit of 
thought that^ must eventually modify 
theological belief. If the suffrage should 
ever be granted to w'onien, it would' pro- 
bably, after two or three generations, 
effect a complete revolution in their 
habits of thought, which by acting upon 
the first period of education would influ- 
ence the whole course of opimon.’ 

Such then^have been some of the lead- 
ing tendencies produced by that purely 
secular .political spirit which is itself a 
result of the declining influence of theo- 
lo.gy. it now remains for us to examine 
the second branch of our subject — the 
secularisation of the basis or principle of 
authority upon which all political struc- 
tures rest. 

In the course of the last few years a 
great many insurrections of nations 
against their sovereigns have taken place, 
which have been regarded with warm 
approval by the public c^inion of the 
most advanced nations In Europe. Some 
countries have cast off their rulers in 
order by coalescing to form one powerful 
State, others because those rulers were 
tyrannical or incapable, others because 
the system of their government had grown 
antiquated, and others in order to realise 
some historical narionality. In many 
cases the de|k>sed rulers had been bound 
to their people by no dktinct stipulations, 
had violated no law, and had b^n guilty 
of no extraordinary harshness. The 
simple ground upon whicdi th«^ changes 
were justifi^ was that the gr«t majority 
of the imtioa desired them, and that 


ground has generally been acquiesced in 
as sufficient. To exhibit in the plainest 
form the change that has come ..over 
public opinion it may be sufficient to say 
that for many centuries all such insurrec- 
tions would have been regarded by theo- 
logmns as mortal sins, . and all who 
participated in them as in danger of 
f^rdition. 

The teaching of the early ,. Fathers on 
the subject is perfectly unanimous and 
unequivocal. Without a single excep- 
tion, a.ll who touched upon me subject 
pronounced actjve resistance to the estab- 
Jished authorities to be under all circum- 
stances sinful. If the law enjoined what 
was wrong it should be disobeyed, but no 
vice and no tyranny could justify revolt.' 
This doctrine was taught in the most 
emphatic terms, not as a counsel of 
expediency applicable to special circum- 
stances, but as a moral principle univer- 
sally binding upon the conscience. It was 
taught in the midst of the most horrible 
persecutions. It was taught when the 
Christians were already extremely numer- 
ous, and their forbearance, notwithstand- 
ing their numbers, was constantly claimed 
as a merit* So harmonious and so 
emphatic are the Patristic testimonies 
upon the subject, that the later theolo- 
gians who adopted other views have been 
utterly unable to adduce any passages in 
their support, and have been reduced to 
the melancholy expedient of virtually 
accusing the Early Christians of hypocrisy, 
by maintaining that, notwithstanding 
the high moral tone they assumed on the 
subject, the real cause of their submission 
was their impotence, ^ or to the ludicrous 
expedient of basing a system of liberal 
politics on the invectives of Cyril and 
Gregory Nazianzen against the memory 
of Julian/ 

* See Grcs-tlus, De Jurt Belli et Pc^is^ Hb. i. cap. 41 
Tay]^, Jib. iii. cap. 3, and alsn 

the list of authorities cital by Gregrory XVI. in his bull 
to the Bishow of Poland, ‘‘ooncernine the maxims of 
the CatWic Chundi on submission to the civil power”; 
lamcnnais, Affmires Borne, pp. ;p8-3i7. But per- 
haps the folka^ exposition of the Patristic sentiments 
on tla» swbjert i« in a very able book called SacroSemcla 
Regum Me^esim^w&Mshed at Oxford at the beginning’ 
of the Great Rebellion, 

» Striking instances of this arc given by Grotius, De 
iib, i. c. .iv. 1 7, ' 

3 This has been roaintalnad among others by Milton 

and Gronoyius among the Protmttants, and by Bellar* 
mine and (in more modern times) by Bmncbi among the 
Cathc^ios. See Biapdbi, Trmtide he Pmseemce eccU* 
Umtmm (trad. Felder. Pans, i PP« 639-64*. 

4 This appears to have been a favourite argument of 
the Fneoch Proteatants; Avis anx RiAj^es mr Unr 

Rehmr en Pnmeef m 43. To these the 
G«llkai!i Catkcdkss riqdiodi that Julian was dead when 
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It is manifest that such a doctrine Is 
absolutely incompatible with |X3litical 
liberty. “A limited monarch,” as even 
the Tory Hume admitted, ** who is not to 
be resisted when he ^exceeds his limita- 
tions is a contradiction in terms.”. Be- 
sides, in almost every case, the transition 
from an absolute to a limited monarchy 
has' been the result of the resistance of 
the people, and the whole course of 
history abundantly^ proves that power, 
when once enjoyed, is scarcely ever volun- 
taiily relinquished. From these considera- 
tions Grotius and many other writers 
have concluded that a Christian people, 
when oppressed by tyrants, is bound to 
sacrifice its hopes of liberty to its faith, 
while Shaftesbury and his followers have 
denounced Christianity as incompatible 
with freedom. But to those who regard 
the history of the Church not as one 
homogeneous whole but as a series of 
distinct phases, the attitude of its early 
leaders will appear very different For 
the first condition of liberty is the estab- 
lishment of some higher principle of 
action than fear. A government that 
rests on material force alone must always 
be a t 5 n‘anny, whatever may be the form 
it assumes, and at the time Christianity 
became supreme the Roman Empire was 
rapidly d^eneratin^ into that frightful 
condition. Increasing corruption had 
destroyed both the tie of religion and 
the tie of patriotism, and the army was 
the sole arbiter of the destinies of the 
State. After a time the invasion of the 
barbarians still further aggravated the 
situation. Hordes of savages, fresh from 
a life of unbounded freedom, half-frenzied 
by the sudden acquisition of immense 
wealth, and belonging to many different 
tribes, were struggling fiercely for the 
mastery. Society was almost resolved 
into its primitive elements; force had 
become the one measure of dignity. 
Alone amid these discordant interests the 
Christians taught by their precepts and 
their example the obligation of a moral 
law, and habituated men to that respect 
for authority and that exercise of self- 

the invectives were delivered. Hilary, however, In- 
veighed vehemently against the Arian Emperor Con- 
stantins, in the lifetime of the latter ; and Biandii, m a 
very ingenious fasJbion, argues from this that Constan* 
tins must have been virtually depc^ed on account of 
his heresy, for respect to lawful sovereigns is among 
the plainest duties ; and as St Hilary called Constan- 
tius ^‘a precursor of Antichrist^ ^^arasc^” and 
object oi malediction,” &c., &c., it may be inferred that 
he did not regard him as his lawful sovereign. {PuJi- 
sance eccLt tom. u pp. 651, 65a.) 




restraint which form Ihe* uf in cry 
lasting political structure, lliid they 
followed the example of oiliert they iniglii 
prolmbly have more than once saved ihem- 
selves from frightful persecutions, and 
might possibly have acquired an ascen- 
dency some time before the accession of 
Constantine. But, guided by a far nobler 
instinct, they chose instead to constitute 
them^lves the champions of legality, 
theyjrradiated submission with a purer 
heroism than has ever glowed around the 
conqueror’s path, and they kept alive the 
sacred flame at a time when itliad almost 
vanished from the earth. We may say 
that they exaggerated their principle, but 
such exaggeration was probably essential 
to its efficacy. The temptations to anarchy 
and insubordination were so great that 
had the doctrine of submission been stated 
with any qualifications, had it been slated 
in any but the most emphatic language, 
it would have proved inoperative. In- 
deed, what cause for resistance could 
possibly have been more just tlmn^ the 
persecutions of a Nero or a Dlociletian ? 
Yet it was in the reign of Nero that St. 
Paul inculcated in unequivocal language 
the doctrine of passive obedience, and it 
was the boast of Tertullian and other of 
the Fathers, that at a time w'hen Rome 
was swarming with Christians, the most 
horrible persecutions were enduing with- 
out a murmur or a struggle. Such con- 
duct, if adopted as a binding precedent, 
would arrest the w^hole progress of society, 
but considered in its own place in history, 
it is difficult to overvalue it. 

Besides this, it should be remembered 
that the Early Church had adopted a 
system of government that was based 
upon the most democratic principles, it 
can be no exaggeration to say, that if tlie 
practice of electing bishops by^ universal 
suffrage had continued, the habits of free- 
dom would have been so diffused among 
the people, that the changes our own age 
has witnessed might have been antici- 
pated many centuries, and might have 
been effected under the direct patronage 
of Catholidsm. This, however, was not 
to be. The system of episcopal election 
was -fftr in advance of the age, and tfie 
disorders it produced were so great that 
it was soon found necessary to abolish it. 
At the same time many circumstances 
pointed out the Roman $«« as tlie natural 
centre of a new form of organisation* 
The psition Rome occupied in' the world, 
to increasing authority of the bishop 
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resulting from tlie transfer of the eiirll 
ruler to Constafstiiiopks the admirable 
adminisirative and organising genim the 
Roman ecclesiastics had inherited from 
the Empire^ their sustained ambition, the 
splendour cast upon the s«i by the genius 
and virtues of St Gregory and St, Leo, 
the conversion of the barbarians, the 
desitruction of the rival sees of Jerusalem, 
Anticcli, and Alexandria, and the Greek 
schism— all tended to revive in another 
form the empire Rome had so long exer- 
cised over the destinies of mankind. 

When the papal power vras fully 
organised, and during the whole of the 
period that elapsed betpveen that time and 
the ^Reformation, the rights of nations 
against tlieir sovereigns may be said to 
have been almost unnoticed. The great 
question concerning the principle of 
authority lay in the conflicting claims of 
temporal sovereigns and of popes. Al- 
though the power the latter claimed and 
often exercised over the former has pro- 
duced some of the most fearful calamities, 
although we owe to it in a great degree 
the Crusades and religious persecution, 
and^man;f of the worst features of the 
semi-religious straifgles that convulse 
Italy during the middle ages, there can 
be no question that it was on the whole 
favourable to liberty. The simple fact 
that nations acknowledged two different 
masters w^as itself a barrier to despotism, 
and the^ Church had always to appeal to 
the ^subjects of a sovereign to enforce its 
decisions against him. There was there- 
fore a certain bias among ecclesiastics in 
favour of the people, and it must be added 
that the mediaeval popes almost always 
belonged to a far higher grade of civilisa- 
tion than their opponents. Whatever 
may have been their faults, they repre- 
pnted the cause of moral restraint, of 
intelligence, and of humanity in an age 
of physical force, ignorance, and bar- 
barity. 

It is not necessary to follow in detail 
the history of the encroachments of the 
spiritual upon the civil power, or to enter 
into the interminable controversies about 
the power of deposition. Such topics are 
only connected indirectly with the subject 
of the present chapter, and they have 
been treated with great ability by several 
weILknown writers/ There are, how- 

* A dear meadur view of tlie suigect h pven by Mr. 

Hallnus, ia tibe claapt*^ on the ** Ittcrwaaet ol .Ecsetes*»»- 
tfcal Autlwrity/* in hk //«/. n/ the MMdh A^&. it 
liM ^alM> eumioeti very fuly by BcMuet^ from a 


ever, two points connected with them to 
which it may be advisable to refer. In 
the first place, in judging the question 
as to the right of^the Pope to depose 
sovereigns, it is evident that the advan- 
tage must have always remained with the 
former, in an age in which he was him- 
self regarded as the final arbiter of moral 
questions. Every conclusion was then 
arrived at not by^ way of reponing but 
by way of authority, and, with the very 
doubtful exception of general councils, 
there was no higher authority than the 
Pope, General councils too were rare 
occurrences ; they could only be convened 
by the Pope, and in the majority of cases 
they were the creatures of his wIIL When 
a bull of excommunication had been 
launched, the sovereign against whom it 
was directed might indeed assemble a 
council of the bishops of his own people, 
and they might condemn* the excom- 
munication, but, however strong might 
be their arguments, their authority was 
necessarily inferior to that which was 
opposed to them. They might appeal to 
the declarations of the Fathers, jjut the 
right of interpreting those declarations 
rested with the Church of which the Pope 
was, in fact, the authoritative repre- 
sentative* Nor had he any difficulty in 
this respect. If it was said that the early 
bishops enjoined absolute submission to 
the pa^an persecutors, it was answered 
that this was an irrelevant argument, for 
the Church only claimed the power of 
deposing those who by baptism were 
placed under her dominion. If it was 
rejoined that the same submission was 
shown under Constantins or Valens or 
Julian, the reply was that the weakness 
of the Christians was the cause of their 
resignation, and that the fact of the 
Church jpossessing the power of excom- 
munication did not at all imply that she 
was bound on every legitimate occasion 
to exercise it. If, in fine, the passages in 
which the Fathers dilated upon the sinful- 
ness of all rebellion against the sovereign 
were adduced, it was answered that the 
Pope exhorted no one to such rebellion, 

Galilean point of view, in Hs Defence of the Articles of 
the GaiUean Church, and from an ultramontane point 
of view by Bianchi, On JCccUsmsticai Power, This 
last book, which is a work of exceedingly extensive 
karainjg but of undisguised and^ inderf dishonest 
partiality, was published originadly in It^ian in 1745, 
and diiected espedaliy against the opinions of.Gian- 
none. The French tranda^on was made in iSs7». 
consists of two (in efver;^ sense of the word) most 
ponderous volumes. It is now the great standard 
work of tJbw ultramootane party. . 
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for by the sentence of deposition the 
.sovereign had been deprived of his 
sovereignty.* In this way the Patristic 
utterances were easily evaded, and the ■ 
ecclesiastical authority of the Pope made 
it almost a heresy to question his claims. 

In the next place it should be observed 
that, this doctrine of deposition m^as not 
so inucli an isolated assumption on the 
part of the Popes as a logical and neces- 
sary inference from other parts of the 
teaching of the Church. The point on 
which the controversies ^between Catholics 
on this subject have chiefly turned, is 
the right of ^ the .Popes to condemn .any. 
notorious criminal to public .penance, a 
sentence which involved the deprivation 
of all civil functions, and therefore in the 
case of a sovereign amounted to deposi- 
tion.® But whether or not this right 
was always acknowledged in the Church, 
there can^ be little doubt that the 
power which was generally conceded 
to the ecclesiastical authorities of re- 
laxing or annulling^ the obligation 
of an oath necessarily led to their 
political ascendency, for it is not easy to 
see how those who acknowledged the 
existence of this power could make an 
exception in favour of the oath of allegi- 
ance. 

When the rise of the scholastic philo- 
sophy had introduced into Christendom 
a general passion for minute definitions, 
and for the organisation and elaboration 
of all departments of theology, the atti- 
tude of hostility the Church had for some 
time exhibited towards the civil power 
was more or less reflected in the writings 
that were produced. St. Thomas Aquinas 
indeed, the ablest of all these theologians, 
distinctly asserts the right of subjects to 
withhold their obedience from rulers who 
were usurpers or unjust;® but this 
opinion, which was probably in advance 
of the age, does not appear to have been 
generally adopted, or at least generally 
promulgated. The right of popes to 

* As one of the leading" supporters of the Papal party 
put it with amusing cooln»sj ‘.*Certe licet Paulus 
dixerit ‘omnis anima potestatsbus sublimioribus sub- 
dita sit ’ nunquam addidit, etiain TOtestatibus excom- 
muniaatis, vel deprivatis a Papa. (Suarez, De Fide^ 
lib. tL cap. 4.)., 

s* Bianchi, Puissance ecclisiastique^ tom. i pp. 550- 
^71. Lewis le Ddbonnaire seems to have bean depcssed 
in this way. 

3 Prindpibus sacularibus in tantum homo obedire 
tenetur in quantum ordo justitiaB requirit. Et ideo ai 
non habcant justura prindpatum sed usurpatum, 
injusta praedjpiant, non tenentur ds suWiti d>edire, am 
fente per aeddens prefer vitandum samdalum ve! peri- 
culum.’" (Summot Pars. ii. Quaest, dv. art. 6.) 


depose princes miio had fillen inio licrew 
was, however, at this time consfantly 
as^rted..* To the MihmlmBU too we 
chiefly owe the definition of flie dcxtriiisi 
of the mediate character of the Divine 
Right of Kings, which is very remark- 
able in the history of opinions as tlie 
embryo of the principles of Locke and 
Rousseau. It was universally admitted 
that both popes and kings derived their 
authority from the Deity, and from this 
fact the royal ■ advocates inferred that a 
pope had no more power to depose a king 
than a king to depose a pope. But, 
according to pine of the schoolmen, there 
was this distinction i^tween the ca;^*s : a 
pope was directly and immediatelv the 
representative of the Almighty, but a king 
derived^ his power directly from the people. 
Authority, considered in the abstract, is 
of divi.ne origin ; and when the people 
had raised a particular familv to the 
throne, the sanction of the Deity rested 
upon its members, but still the direct and 
immediate source of regal power was the 
nation,* ^Although this doctrine vras ni3t 
assert.ed in the popular but in the Papal 
interest, and, although it was generally 
held that ^ the people having transferred 
their original authority to t,he sovereign 
were incapable of recalling it, except 
perhaps in such extreme cases as when 
a sovereign had sought to betray to a 
foreign power the country he ruled, it is 
not the less certain that we have here the 
first link of a chain of principles that 
terminated in the French Revolution. 

After all, however, it is rather a matter 
of curiosity tlian of importance to trace 
among the vast .mas.s of speculations 
bejqueathed to us by the schoolmen the 
faint outlines of a growing liberalism. 
Whatever may^ have been the opinions of 
a few^ monKish speculators, how^ever 
splendid may have been the achievements 
of a few industrial half-sceptical re- 
publics,® it was not till the Reformation 


* Bossiiet simply remarks that for soroe cetsturk's 
after St. Thomas the «bc»!aM?ii seem to have ten 
nearly unaairoous on this point, but that it is^maaifast 
that were mistaken i (See Bianchi, tom. i pp. 135, 
135.) The writer among the schoolmen who was mo»t 
favourable to liberty was the Englishman William of 
Okham. (Milman, Mist, qf Laiin Ckristiamift vol. vs. 

lib. iii. cap. 2; Brntichk cE. L 
^hese theologians o£ course eiuieavoBr^to trace back 
meir «Sstinction to the origin of Christianity, but its 
formal definition and systeiaatic ettforoament are due 

maWy to the schoolmen. 

3 The political infiuence dF the ItaHan re|wHics upon 
English public opinion was very powerful m the seven* 
tomth century, when the halat of ^ trayelling became 
general among the upper daw of Eoghshinea, and 
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tliat the of nationalities temipe a 

l^reat question in Eurof^. The spirit af 
iiistit»rd illation created by the sirugple, 
and the numerous important questions 
which Protestantism submitt^ to the 
adjudication of the multitude, pralls^sed 
, the people to enlarge the limits of their 
pow'er; white the countless sects that 
were appealing to popular favour,' and 
the frequent opposition of belief between 
the governors and the governed, ensured 
a fail discussion of the subject. The 
result of this was the creation of a great 
variety of opinions, the views of each sect 
being determined mainly by its circum*' 
stances, or, in other words, by the pre- 
disposition rciiolling from its interests. 

If we begin our review with the Ultra- 
montane party in the Church of Rome, 
which especially represented the opinions 
of the Popes, we find that it was con- 
fronted with two great facts. In the first 
place, a multitude of sovereigns had em- 
braced Protestantism simply to emanel- 
pitta themselves from Papal control ; and 
m the next place, the Catholic population 
in several countries was sufficient^ 
numerous to resist with some chance of 
success their Protestant raters. The 
points, therefore, which were most accen- 
tuated in the teaching of the writers of 
this school were the power of the Pope to 
depose sovereigns, especially for heresy, 
and the right of the people to resist an- 
heretical ruler. The vigour with which. 

when a larm propfirtkm of tlie mtellects 

acqairttl ia Italy a knowledg*e of tJ» Italian writers 
0a fovemmeat, and an admiration fbr the Italtan 
constitutions, and especkliy for tlxat of Venice. The 
liifliest r^reisentative of ibj# action of the Italia® ti|5oa 
Knglisli pnteilect was Harrington. Ki» 

Ihcm^ pob&lmi under the Commonwealth amd dedi- 
cated to Cromwell, was altogether unsnSuenced by 
til* tnsijwration of Puritanism ; and it was only by the 
intefc«w«» cjf _ Crcwaiwell's favourite daug’bter. Lady 
Ciaypcil*, tlat its publicatkim was permitted. (Tolana, 
JLiJe 0/ It is remarkable that, whik 

Harrington’s wntin« were avowodly based in a very 
great depree upon thowe of Itaiians, they also represent 
more faithfully than any others eS. th® seventeenth 
ceaiury what arc iwaroed as the distinctive merits 
of English liberty. That a g^ood governumit i» an 
orgariisro, not a nwibajattm — in ot&fr words, that it 
muist grow nataraJIy oat of the condition of society, 
and cannot be impossed by theorists— that representa- 
tive assemb&s wiA fall powers are the sole efficient 
gaardsans of liberty— that liberty of conscience mast be 
aliied with political IS^erty— that a certain Imlafice 
j should be pres«rr«»l, fed:ween the different powers 
tiw State, aad^ that prof^y produces empire, are 
among the main p«ppo*Jtioft» on whkh Harringtoji 
Iwstftj and most of thtosi ar® mm new the maS 
potato of diffmoce factwwfittt Jg-ng-llsh I 9 ber^ and that 
wfeksh emanates from a Primidi M«rcc. Hamiigtcm 
was abo a warm advoat® the He was 

*!Wiw«tod by Feme. Bishop Chester, » a book caiW 
by Matthew Wr«»,*oAcj| theffikbopof 
Ely, mssA ha ta» M®fy of Bsocter. 


these propositions w'cre maintained is 
sufficiently illustrated by the dealings of 
the Popes with the English Government ; 
and the arguments in their support were 
embodied by Cardinal Beilarmine in his 
treatise On ike Supremacy of tke Smereign 
Pontiff over Temporal Affairs, and by the 
famous Jesuit Suarez in his Defence of tke 
Faiths The Parliament of Paris ordered 
the first of these works to be burnt in 
1610, and the second in 1614. 

The most ardent and by far the most^ 
able champions of Ultramontanism were ■ 
the Jesuits, who, however,^ went so far, 
beyond the other theologians^ in their 
principles that they may be justly re- 
garded as a separate class. The marvel- 
lous flexibility of intellect and the profound 
knowledge of the world that then at least 
characterised their order soon convinced 
them that the exigencies of the conflict 
were not to be met by following the old 
precedents of the Fathers, and that it was 
necessary to restrict in every way^ the 
overgrown power of the sovereigns. 
They saw, what no others in the Catholic 
Church seem to have perceived, that a 
great future was in store for the people, 
and they laboured with a zeal that will 
secure them everlasting honour to hasten 
and direct the emancipation. By a system 
of the boldest casuistry, by a fearless use 
of their private judgment in all matters 
which the Church had not strictly defined, 
and above all by a skilful employment and 
expansion of some of the m^ims of the 
schoolmen, they succeeded in disentan- 
gling themselves from the traditions of the 
past, and in giving an impulse to 
liberalism wherever their influence ex- 
tended. Suarez, in the book to which I 
have just referred, devoted himself especi- 
ally to the question of the mediate or 
immediate nature of the Divine Right of 
Kings.* It was a question, he acknow- 
ledged, that could not be decided either 
by Scripture or the Fathers; but the 
schoolmen were on the whole favourable 
to the latter view, and the Popes had 
often asserted their own authority over 
sovereigns, which according to Ultra- 
montane principles was almost decisive 
of the question. He elaborated the doc- 
trine 01 the ** social contract ” with such 
skill and emphasis as to place the 
sovereign altogether upon a lower level 
than the nation, while the Pope towered 

* S«tare», D« pide^ Kb. i«u cap. 2. This Ixx>fe of 
Suarex was writtoa i® reply to o»e by Jaraef i. of , 
EajekiMi 




siilx)rdiiiat.ed to those of the fiwple. The 
king* derived all Ms ^ power immediately 
from the State : and in a case of extreme 
misgovern men t, when the preservation of 
the State required it, the nation might 
.depose its sovereign,* and might, if neces- 
sar>% depute any person to kill him.® 
The case of an heretical prince was still 
plainer : for here.sy^ being a revolt against 
that divine authority to which the sover- 
eign ultimately owed his power, it in a 
certain sense annulled his title to the 
throne ; still, as the Pope was the arbiter 
of these questions, a sentence of deposition 
should precede .rebellion.s The Pope had 
the' power of issuing this sentence on two 
grounds — because he was the superior of 
the temporal ruler, and also because 
heresy was a crime which fell under his 
cognisance, and which was worthy of 
temporal penalties. To deny that the 
Pope could inflict such penalties on 
heretics, no matter what may be their 
rank, is to fall under the suspicion of 
heresy;^ to deny that death is a natural 
punishment for heresy was to assail the 
whole system of persecution which the 
Church had organised. In defending 
this doctrine against the charges brought 
against it on the ground of its dangerous 
consequences, Suarez maintained that the 
deposed king could only be killed by those 
whom the Pope had expressly authorised 

* He says that ** Potestatem ha^ deponendi regera 
esse posse vel in ipsa republica vel in Summo Paatm<as» 
diverse tamen mode. Nam in republica solum per 
modum defensionis necessarias ad conservationem 

suam, turn ex vi juris naturalis quo licet vim vi 

repellere, turn quia semper hie casus ad proprium 
reipublicae conservationera neressarius, intelligitur 
exceptus in prlmo illo feedere quo respjublica potestatem 

suam in regrem transtulit At vero in Summo Ponti- 

fice est hsec potestas^ tanquam m si^riori habente 
jurisdictionera ad oorripiendam regies. (De Fide, lib. 
vi. cap.' iv.) . . ' ^ ' 

® “ jErgfO quando respublica ^uste potest reg’em depo- 
nere, recte iaciunt mxnistri ejus i^em cog-endo vel 
interficiendo si sit necesse.*' _ {IHd.) Suarez adds, 
however, that before pmnoundng: a sentence depo- 
sition ag:ainst the sovereaga it is at least advisable and 
becoming* (though not absolutely necessary) for the 
nation to apply to the Pope for his sanction. This 
notion has been devdc^Kid at length by Be Maistre, Le 

3 “ Statim per hseresim reac ijgso facto pnvatur aJiquo 
modo dominio et proprfctote swi regni, quia rid cqnfis- 
catum manet ve! ad legitimum suoDCMorean Catholkum 
ipso Jure transit, et nihilomiaw non pNotest statina 
regno privari, sed juste illtid paamiet et admimstr;^ 
d^ec par sententiam ^saiteni declaiutoiiam ori'inmis 
condemnetur.'* (Lib. vi. cap. ir.) 

4 3 ianchi has collected a strflbng d»ia of passages 
in defence of this proposition (tom. i wp, X4S-147). 

s “ Si Papa regem deponat, ab tantnm potent 
expelli vdi inter^quibusipeeMcwmisin^ 
lib, vi c. iv.) 

PART II. 


on all attempts at assasrinaiion that were 
'against a dt|x>Hed sovereign mho 

was in opposition to the Church. 

It would however he a roislake to sup* 
pose ^that the Jesuits advocated liberal 
principles only with a view to theological 
advantages or In Protestant countries or 
under the shelter of ecclesiastical author- 
ities. More than once they maintained 
even their most extreme torms in the 
midst of embolic nations, and, strange as 
the as^rtion may appear, it is in' this 
order that we 'find some of the most 
.rationalistic intellects of the age. Two of 
the leading characteristics of’ a rational- 
istic mind, as we have already seen, are a 
love, of appealing to the general priiiciple!i 
of natural religion rather than to dog^ 
matic tenets, and a disposition to wTest 
the latto" into conformity with the former : 
and of these two tendencies we find 
among the Jesuits some striking ex- 
amples. The famous work of Mariana 
Cammrmng- the King and ihi Regal /if- 
stilntim will furnish us with an illustra- 
tion of these truths. 

This extremely remarkable book was 
published at Toledo in 1599, a.nd it ^ bears 
at its commencement the approbation of 
the leaders of the Jesuits.* It was dedi- 
cated to Philip IIL, for whose benefit it 
was written: and it must be acknow- 
ledged that, among the countless works 
that have been dedicated to sovereigns, it 
would be impossible to find one more free 
from the taint of adulation. Its ostensible 
object was to collect a series of moral 
precepts for the benefit of sovereigns, but 
the really important part, and that witli 
which we are alone concerned, is ^the 
examination of the rights of nations 
against their sovereigns. The ^cardinal 
point u|>on which this examination turns 
IS a dktinctioo which some of the school- 
men had' derived from Aristotle, and^wMdi 
became very prominent in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, ^ between a 
king and a tyrant, as two things almost 
genewaiiy different. A ruler w.ho be- 
longed to the latter class had no right to 
the name of king, nor could he claim tlie 
privileges or the reverence attached to it .; 
and to be a tyrant, as Mariana explained,^ 
it' was not necessary to^be a usurper.^ 
Bveiy ruler, however legitimate, belongs 

* It is signed by Stephanas Hojeda, Visitor of the 

In tine province of Toledo. , . 

* Ijfe Rege et Regis dnstitutione, pp. «S"®5 ea.j. 
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to this category if the main principle ©f 
his governiheot is selfishness, and if he 
habit aally sacrifices the interests of his 
people to Ills lusts or to Hs pride. ' Such 
ruler® are the worst of evils, the enemies 
of the liuiiian race. They had been figured 
by llie ancients in the fables of Antaeus, 
the Hydra, and the Chimara, and the 
greatest achievements of the heroes of 
antiquity had been their destruction/ 

This ""being the case, the imfxirtaiit 
question arose, whether It ’is now lawful 
to kill a tyrant?* That there should be 
no equivocation as to the nature of the 
inquiiy, Mariana takes for Ms text the 
recent assassination of Henri III. of 
France by Ciement. He relates in a tone 
of evident admiration, hoiv this young 
Dominican, impelled by a religious enthu- 
siasm and having fortified his courage by 
the services of the Church, had conlriveSl 
to obtain an interview with the kin^, had 
stabbed him to death with a poisoned 
knife, and had himself fallen beneath the 
swords of the attendants. “Thus,” he 
says, “did Clement perish, as many deem 
the eternal honour of France — a youth 
but four-and-twen tj years of age, simple 
in mind and weak in body ; but a higher 
might confirmed both his courage and 
his strength.”^ 

In examining the moral character of 
this act there w^as a great ^ division of 
opinion, Veiy many extolled it as worthy 
of immortality ; otiiers, however, whose 
learning and sagacity wxre not to be 
despised, severely condemned it. They 
said that it was not lawful for a single un- 
authorised individual to condemn and 
slaughter the consecrated ruler of a nation 
— that David did not dare to slay Ms bit- 
terest enemy because that enemy was the 
Lord’s anointed — that amid all the per- 
secutions the Early Church underwent no 
Christian hand was ever raised against 
the monsters who filled the throne— that 
political assassinations have in the great 
majority of cases injured the cause they 
were meant to serve, and that if their 
legitimacy ware admitted all respect for 
sovereigns would vanish and universal 
anarchy would ensue. “Such,” added 
Mariana, “are the arguments of those 
who espouse the cause of the tyrant, but ' 

* Dv &c.» p» 6x 

« IMd» Mb. L ck vi. “An tjraimom c^rimere fas 

3 F. % Hallam oWetTW tiiat tiie w«sr4s 

“setxrnum Gallke dacws'* were omitted in tlie later 
©ditieM»« wlakb, bowever, in oUwr respwita scaredy 
dijSerwi frocn first. {Mist pf Lit} 


the champions of the people, can urge 
others that are not less numerous or less 
pom^erful.”® He then proceeds, in a strain 
that leaves no doubt as to his own 
opinion, to .enumerate the arguments for 
tyrannicide. The people had conceded a 
certain measure of their power tO' their 
sovereign, but not in such a manner that 
they did not themselves retain a greater 
autnority, and . m.ight ^ not at any time 
recall what they had given if it w^as mis- 
used.* The common voice of mankind 
had enrolled , the great tyrannicides of the, 
past among the noblest of mankind. 
Who ever censured the acts or failed to 
admire the he.roism of Harmodius or 
.Aristogaiton or^ Brutus, or of those who 
freed their land from the tyranny of a 
.Domitian, aCaracalla, ora Heliogabalus ? 
And what was this common sentiment 
but the voice of nature that is within us, 
teaching us to distinguish what is right 
from what is wrong If some ferocious 
beast had been let loose upon the land, 
and was devastating all around him, who 
would hesitate to applaud the man who 
at the risk of his life had ventured to slay 
it ? Or what words would be deemed too 
strong to brand the coward who re- 
mained a passive spectator while his 
mother or the wife of his soul was torn 
and crushed ? Yet the most savage 
animal is but an inadequate image of a 
tyrant, and neither wife nor mother has 
so high a claim upon our affections as our 
country/ 

These were the chief arguments on 
either side, and it remained to draw the 
conclusion. The task, Mariana assures 
us, is not difficult, but it is necessary to 
distinguish between different cases. In 
the first place the tyrant may be a con- 
queror who by force of arms, and without 
any appeal to the people, had obtained 
possession of the sovereign power. In 
this case there was no obscurity : the 
example "of Ehud was a guide, and' the 
tyrant might be justly slain by any of the' 

* P. Y®. 

« “ C«Tte a repubHca unde ortum habet regria potestas, 
rebus exigentibus Regera ia jus vocari posse ^et si 
sanitatem _ respuat principatu spoliari. Ne(|oe sta in 
principem jura potestatis transtulit ut non sibi majorem 
reservartt potestatem.. ..Populis volentibus tributa 
nora^ imperantur, leg^es constituuntur ; et quod esfc 
amplius fjopuE sacrameoto Jura imperandi quamvis 
hasreditaria succassori ooonrmantur.*’ (Pp. 7a, 73,) 
Very remarkable^ words to have been wntten by a 
Spaniard and a priest ^nearly a century before Locke. 

3 ** Et €»t communis sensus quasi quxdam natures 
fOx mentibus nostris indka, aurlbus insonans lex, qua 
a tumi honestum seceraknoa.” (P. 74.) 

4 Fp. 73-74. ■ ■ 
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people.* The next case was that of a 
sovereign elected by the nation, or w-ho 
had ' obtained his, throne by hereditary 
right, but who sacrificed his people to his 
lusts, infringed the laws, despised true 
religion, and preyed upon the fortunes of 
his subjects. If there existed in th,e nation 
.any authoritative as,seiiibly of the people, 
or if such an assembly could be con- 
voked, it should warn the sovereign of 
the co,nsequences of his acts, declare war 
against .him if he continued obdurate, 
and, if' no other resource remained, pro- 
nounce him to be a public enemy and 
authorise any individual to slay him.® If 
in the., last place the king who had de- 
generated into a tyrant had suppressed 
the right of assembly, no steps should be 
taken unless the tyranny was flagrant, 
unquestionable, and intolerable ; but if 
this were so, ^ the individual who, inter- 
preting the wish of the people, slew the 
sovereign, should be applauded.^ Nor 
was this doctrine likely to lead to 
as many tragedies as was supposed. 
“ Happy indeed would it be for mankind 
were there many of such unflinching re- 
solution as to sacrifice life and happiness 
for the liberty of their country : but the 
desire of safety withholds most men from 
great deeds, and this is why of the 
great multitude of tyrants so few' have 
perished by the sword.” “It is, how- 
ever, a salutary thought for princes to 
dwell upon, that if they oppress their 
people and make themselves intolerable 
by their vices, to slay them is not only 
without guilt but is an act of the highest 
merit. 

There was, however, one aspect of the 


I “ In eo consentire turn philosophos^ turn theologos 
video, eum prlncipem qui vi et armis rempublicam 
occupavit, nullo prjseterea jure, nullo publico^ dvium 
consensu, perimi a quocumque, vita et prindpatu 
spoliari posse." (Pp. 74, 75.) A few lines lower t^mes 
the eulogy of Ehud. The “consenting theologians” 
are not dted — ^an^ indeed, M.ariana scarcely ever, 
quotes an ecclesiastical authority— but the reader may 
find a great many given in Suarez {De Fide, lib. vn 
cap. iv.T St. Thomas justifi£^d Ehud on this general 
ground, and on this point seems to have differed little 
or not at all from Mariana. 

= “Si medidnam respuat princa^^, neque spes^ ulla 
sanitatis rcHii'jiuatur, sententia pronundata Hcebit 
reipublicae ejus imperium detrectare primum, et quoniam 
bellum necessario concitaWtur ejus ddendendi consilia 

expHcare Et si res feret__ne^ue aiiter se respubiica 

tueri ;^ossit, eodem defensionis jure ac^^vero potiore 
auctoritate et propria, prindpem publicum iiostem 
declajratum ferro perimere. Eademjque ^facultas esto 
oiicumque privato, qui spe impunitatis abjecta, neglecta 
salute, in conatum Juvandi rempubHcam ingredi volue- 
rit.” (P. 76.) 

3 “Quivotis publicis favens eum j^Imere tentant, 
haudquaquam'inique eum fecisse eadstwnaJbo," (P. 77.) 

* Pp. 77. 78. 


question of tyrannicHc which prvHnitd 
to the. mind of the author considerable 

difficulty, and to which he devoted a 
separate chapter. That to ?»lay a tyrant 
with a dagger was a meritorious act lie 
was perfectly convincetl, but to mingle 
poison with his food was a somewhat dif- 
ferent matter. Tliis distinction, Mariana 
tells us incidentally, was first suggested 
to hi..m, many years before the publication 
of the lx>ok, by one of his schokrs>, when, 
as a public instructor, he wm impressing 
his doctrines upon the youth of Sicily/ 
The way in which he revives it is very 
remarkable as exhibiting the modes of 
thought or reasoning from which these 
speculations sprang. He in the first 
place shows very clorly that nearly every 
argument that justifies the one mode of 
slaughter may be also urged in favour of 
the other ; but notwithstanding this, he 
concludes that poison should be pro- 
hibited, because he says it is prohibited 
by that common sentiment of niankind 
which is the voice of nature and the test 
of right* 

The doctrine of tyrannicide, of which 
Mariana may be regarded as the chief 
.apostle, is one that is eminently fitted to 
fascinate men who are just emerging out 
of a protracted servitude, and who have 
not yet learned to calculate the ulterior 
consequences of political acts. To slay a 
royal criminal, who, for the gratification 
of his own insatiable vanity, is causing 
the deaths of thousands of the innocent, 
and blasting the prosperity of his nation, 
is an act that seems at first sight both 
laudable and useful, especially if that 
sovereign- had violated the obligations by 
w'hich he had bound himself. A man who 
has com.mitted an act of treason, wdiich 
the law would punish by death, has in- 
curred a penalty and retained a privilege. 
The penalty is tliat he should be put to 

* P. 83. 

» “ Nos tamcn non quH facturi aant bommes srf quid 
per naturae leges concessiim »it dcspicirous.. 
naturae vox communis hcmiinttni seasua vituperantium 
si qum in alios quantum vis hostes veneno §:ra»»ctar.” 
(Pp. %- 85 .) It IS said that Mariana., in 1 ms History, 
lias treatm kings with considerable deference ; bat ha 
anti-mcmardbicai ofwm’ons appear very strongly in a 
slKjrt work: called iksemrse m ike Ik,^seis 0/ the 
G&eemment 0/ the Jesuits, which c»tttai»— what is 
extnamely rare in the writings of the i»cnib« of the 
or<ter— a bitter attack on me General, *Bd a fierce 
denundatSon of the despotic principtes oa^ which the 
sodety k constituted. The followi^JwMdb. I quote 
frcTO a Freach translation of t&as) ** charae- 
teriitk: •*" Sdon mon opnion, la mammxkle aom met 
par tisnre, non pour estre monaxchk ains pour n'estr© 
fen tem^rte. C’est un ferieux mngUer qui ravage 
tout par il passe, et « on ne I’arreste tout court, 
nous ne devema c^p&wr de mpmJ (Ch, x.) 
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deaili; the privilege is that he should 
only be put to death by the constituted 
authcsrities and in the legal way^- But if 
ill addition to his original crime has 
paralysed the law that should avenge it, 
it may plausibly be argued that he has for- 
feited his privilege : he has placid himself 
above the law and has therefore placed him- 
self out of the law and become an outlaw. 
Besides this,^ the exceedingly prominent 
place tyrannicide occupies in the history 
of the Greeks, the Romans, and- the 
Jews fells powerfullj on the Imagination, 
and it is quite certain that none of these 
nations Icwked upon the act with the feel- 
ings of modern Englishmen, 

But tQ those who take a wider view of 
the field of politics, the immense danger' 
of encouraging individuals to make them- 
selves the arbiters of the destinies of a 
nation wdll be far more than sufficient to 
counterbalance these arguments, Tlie 
degree of favour that public opinion 
shows to political assassinations, though 
bjno means the sole, is perhaps the prin- 
cipal regulator of their number; for 
although the conspirator may be pre- 
pared^to encounter universal obloquy, the 
direction his enthusiasm has taken is, in 
the first instance, determine by the 
mental atmosphere he breathes. ■ And if 
it be true, as Mariana asserts, that the 
number of those who possess sufficient 
resolution to engage in such enterprises 
is under all cases' small, it is also true 
that those few would usually be men pre- 
eminently unfit to adjudicate upon the 
policy of nations. For the amount of 
heroism it evokes is no test or measure 
of the excellence of a cause. Indeed, 
nothing can be more certain than that 
the highest displays of courage, self- 
sacrifice, and enthusiasm, are usually 
elicited not by those motives of general 
philanthropy which all men must applaud, 
but by attachment to some particular 
class of disputed questions or to the 
interests of some particular party. The 
excitement of controversy, the very feet 
that the opinions in question have 
but few adherents, the impossibility of 
triumphing by iK>rmal means, and the 
concentration of every thought upon a 
single aspect of a single subject, all 
stimulate fanaticism* Ute great majmdty 
of men will do far more fm a catrse th^y 
have spoused, in s|»te of the opp<^tiop 
of those around them, than fer one that 
is ufwuistionably good. W© aixxwdtiigly 
fiwi that among the many attempt that 
y 


w^ere made upon the lives of rulers in the 
sixteenth century, nearly all w’ere pro- 
duced by attachment to certain religious 
opinions which the conspirator desired to 
see predominate, and from which an im- 
mense proportion of the people dissented. 
He’ver was there a spirit of more complete 
and courageous self-sacrifice than in- 
stigated Ravaillac to slay perhaps the 
very best sovereign of modern Europe. 
And have w^e not, in our own day, seen 
the representatives of a sect of .revo- 
lutionists whose principles are rejected by . 
the great majority of educated .men at- 
tempting, again and again, to further 
their views by the assassination of a 
monarch of a different nation from their 
own, whose throne is based upon uni- 
versal suffrage, and who, in the judg- 
ment of a large proportion of his con- 
temporaries, has proved himself the chief 
pillar of order in Europe ? 

These considerations, which the old 
Jesuit writers completely omitted, serve 
to show that even in the best case — even 
in those instances in which the conspirator 
is seeking only what he firmly believes to 
be good — the practice of tyrannicide is 
almost always an evil. But we have to 
add to this the assassinations from corrupt 
motives that in societies favourable to 
tyrannicide have always been frequent : 
we have to add also the danger to the 
State resulting from that large class of 
men so prominent in all criminal records 
who hang upon the border of insanity, 
who, partly from an excess of vanity and 
partly from natural weakness of volition, 
and partly under the influence of a kind 
of monomania, are drawn by an irresis- 
tible fascination to the perpetration of any 
crime surrounded with drcumstances of 
notoriety ; and when we still further con- 
sider the perpetual insecurity and the 
distrust between sovereign and people 
that must necessarily exist when these 
conspiracies are' frequent, we shall have 
little hesitation in pronouncing upon the 
question.^ Political assassination is de- 
nounced, in general terms, as an atrocious 
crime simply^ because in the great majority 
of instances it is so ; and even in the ex- 
tremely few cases that are generally 
recognised as exceptions, we have to 
deduct from the immediate advantages 
that ware obtained the evil of an example 
that has bedn misused. 

It is arguments of this kind, drawn 
from expemenej?’, that are now regarded * 
as most decisive on this as on many 
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Other questions of political ethics ; but 
they could have little weight in the early 
stages of political life, when the minds of 
men were still moulded by theological 
discussionss and were consequently pre- 
disposed^ to deduce all conclusions with 
an inflexible logic from general principles. 
Tyrannicide accordingly occupied an ex- 
tremely prominent place in the revival of I 
liberalism in Europe. The first instance 
in which it was formally supported by a 
theologian appears to have been in 1408, 
shortly after 'the Duke of Orleans had 
been murdered at the instigation of the 
Duke of Burgundy, when a priest and, 
as is generally said, a Franciscan" named 
John Petit, who was then professor of 
theology in the University of Paris,, 
justified the act, and delivered a public 
oration in defence of the thesis, “ That it 
is lawful, according to natural and divine 
law, for every subject to slay or cause to 
be slain a_ traitor and disloyal tyrant*^ 
This doctrine was afterwards energeti- 
cally denounced by Gerson and con- 
demned by the Council of Constance.* 
After the Reformation, however, it was 
very widely diffused. Grdvin, one of the 
immediate successors of Jodelle, and 
therefore one of the founders of the 
.French drama, brought it upon the stage 
in a play upon The Death of CcBsar^ which 
was first acted in 1560, anyd was reprinted 
with an anti-monarchical preface at the 
time of Ravatllac.3 A few years before 
the publication of the work of Mariana, 
no less than three Jesuits — Franciscus 
Toletus, Emmanuel Sa, and the famous 
Molina — had defended it.-* The first, who 


* He is called so in, I think* every histo.ry of the 

occurrence 1 have met with; but a writer in the, 
Jdumal des Sgtmans of 1748 maintains (pp. 994-906) 
that there i» some doubt u^n t|^ {waint. It is worthy 
of remark that the duke who instig'ated ^the murder, 
and probaWy iaspif^d the apedogry, d W himself by the 
hand of an assassin. (Van Bruyssel, Hist, du C&m- 
men;^ tom. iL p^^. 48, 49.) 

» Mariana reje^s__ tffis decree without hesitation, on 
Ultramontane principles, as not having’ been confirmed 
by the Fope (IM Reg^e, p. 79). Suareez seems to think 
it binding, but argues {De Fide, lib- vL c. 4) that it 
applies only to tyrants in ngimins, because the Ckwincil 
condemns the opinion that “subjarts" may slay a 
tyrant, mid a tyrant in tiiuh has, properly speaking, 
no “ subjects.'* 

3 There is a full notice of this play in Charles, La 
Cernddie m FrAnm €m Stinthm Smeh, 

* & was a Portuguese — ^the other two were 
Spaniards. The prominence this doctrine acquired in 
Spam in the reign of PhiKp II. is probaWy in part due 
to tlo! contest of Spain with Elizabeth, who was re- 
garded as a tyrant both in iittAt and in regimim, and 
ocwBW^MaUy naturally marked out {or assaswnatkw. 
Mariana's hook was pifobably written under Phflip II., 
for the roysd privilege to print it was grantwi only 
'three neumths after the death of that king. 
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was made a cardiiml in 1583, Justllaeid it 
chiefly in the case of tyrants who had 
usuri^d clomimofi ;* but inlimafed also, 
that the nation might depose a Liwful 
sovereign, that it might coficlefim him to 
death, and that then any individual might 
slay him, Sa* and Molina® expressed 
the same opinion with still greater em- 
phasis, and Balthazar Ayala, the most 
illustrious Spanish lawyer of the age, in 
his celebraled work on the Mgkh of Wm^ 
which was published in 1583, though 
utterly repudiating their doctrine con- 
cerning tyrants with a lawful titll, 
cordially embraced it in the case of 
usurpers.-* The French Jesuits, it is true, 
appalled by the outcry that was raised 
against them on account of the work of 
Mariana, repudiated its principles; but, 
in 161 1, Mariana found a defender in 
another Jesuit named KellenisA who only 
made a single reservation— that a forma! 
sentence was always necessary before 
tyrannicide was justifiable. When Henri 
III. was assassinated by Clement, the 
Catholics of the League received the news 
with a burst of undisguised exultation, 
and in many churches the image of the 
murderer was placed for reverence upon 
the altar of God. The Pope publicly 
pronounced the act to be worthy of 
ranking with that of Judith, he said that 
it could only have been accomplished by 
the special assistance of Proviaence, ana 
he blasphemously compared it to the 
Incarnation and to the Resurre^itionA 

* ** Adverte duplkem esse tymusitam ; oinifw petestato 
‘ et ckminio qui ncwi Iiahd: veram tyrawnice 

occupat remputblkaitt ; et humc licet ewadere, dum 
alitear ncm bberari rwfwWica dutw 

Hbertatis prdbabSk; akter ikw licet privato oiijibet 
oeddore. AltcsroBO adiwlnistratioai qwj habet quitlew 
venino tituhim sed tyranaice traiStat swbditcw, et husw 
non licet absqtic fwMica auctoritate CKsMexeJ' {SnmmA 
Casnum ConscMniim, lib. v. c vi p. 653. ) ■ 

a ** Tyran»c5c ^^ubernans jwste acq«i»twm Amxmmm 
non pc^iest spolarf^ sine poWaco judicio; lata, vero 
J sentenria potest quisqne fieri executor : pcstest autem 
! deponi a poputlo qoi jnravit^ei cheawntiam per- 
; petoatn si monitus non^vmlt corrigi At occupantem 
; tiTanniicc potestatem quisqae d« popolo potest ooddwe, 

’ SI alktd Zion reneolnm, est eohn publicus hoMk.** 

[ (AjliAaifdsm, Cm/rsmrmrMm, verb. T^roMnm.)^ 

! 3 **7yrsmnam ptimo medo oefas est isrivatk i»k»* 

fioare ; posait tanaca respnhlka qwoad caj»ta oonvealre, 
ejque rmkteres, lataque senteaSia deponere ab adwwii- 
tratiossB atqinc ittnm dqpo«it»m pwnire. ^ SksowAj wodo 
tyramimi qnivis de n^bica potest lidte enoi iolw« 
fcere.** ({jfmment, pars iv. trart. iii. d»p. 

4 ** Tyrawnuin qni per vim et illegitiwe 

oortipavit, si tyraams abter tolli asm po«*st. «ad«re 
culibefc Idfitti aat.** (Hf Jnre et (}j0ei£ii t. ) 

5 In a book called 7 jfrm$mic 0 immk Mm ^Sfitnm 
Ce e^ Umrwm de Tymnni Intermeeimm, ^Tb» book 
iwmm was written in reply to a ^ ’Cal vialstk; attack) 
contains a great deal ndT infcwoarioa about tbe^ early 
literatore m tymnnkide. It hmn Ae mppre^tkm of 
Bnsams, U«t bead of tito J^nits la ff ortbwa Omsmoy. 

« Hr Tkmip Hv. *cvi Tim Fope mm Sixtus V. 
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On the other hand, it would foe unfair to 
forget the inurder of the Duke of Gui^ 
in * France and of Cardinai B^ton In 
Scotland, the Justification of^ these in- 
stances of political assassination by the 
most ein incut Protestants, and the many 
seditious works at least verging U|K>n: an' 
approval of tyrannicide that 'issu^ from 
the Protestant press. ^ ■■■■.. 

Still the main champions of tyrannicide 
were unquestionably the Jesuits, and it is 
not difficult to discover the reason. . ' It 
has been said that the des|ptic- character 
df their government has in these later 
times proved inimical to the growth of 
individuality among them, and that, while 
the institution considered as a whole has 
flourished, it has remarkably to 

produce originality cither In intellect or' in 
character.® But however this 'may te 
now, it is certain that it was not so in the 
early days of the society, when a few 
isolated Jesuits were scattered through a 
community of heretics waging a continued 
war against overwhelming numbers. All 
the resources of their minds were then 
taxed to the utmost, and they^had every 
motive to encourage an opinion that 
enabled a single individual, by an act of 
self-devotion, to sway the destinies of a 
nation. 

1 1 may be said that the work of Mariana 
is an extreme instance of Jesuitical prin- 
ciples, and in a certain sense this is 
undoubtedly true. Mariana stands almc^t 
alone among his brethren in the direct- 
ness and absence of qualifications that' 
characterises his teaching, and he is still 
more remarkably distinguished for the 
emphasis with which he dwells upon 
purely political rights. In his bwk the 
interests of the Church, though never 
forgotten, never eclipse or exclude the 
interests of the people, and all the Woiers 
that are raised agamst heresy are equally 
raiswl against tyranny. But Ms doctri.ne 
of tyrannicide, extreme, exagg^mtM, and 
dangerous as it is, was but a rash con- 
clusion from certain principles which 
were commem to almost all the theo- 
logians of his order, and which are of the 
most vita! importance in the history both 
of civil liberty and of Rationalism, In 
nearly eveij writing that issued from this 
school we find the same desire to restrict 
the power of the sovereign and to aug- 
ment the power of the people, the s^e 

* tammusm. Affaires de Rmm, Sioee days ot 
Laiwfimais the oamet rf Ravig’n®,® aad F#ix have 
dtom to P^uc the order frewn the msmmdx. 


delermination to base the political system 
on a doctrine derived from reason rather 
than from authority, the same tendency 
to enunciate principles, the application 
of which would— whether their authors 
desired it or not— inevitably extend beyond 
the domain of theology. All or nearly all 
these writers urged in the interests of the 
Church that doctrine of a “social con- 
tract ” which was destined at a later 
period to become the cornerstone of the 
liberties of Europe, Nearly ajl drew a 
broad distinction between kings and 
tyrants, nearly all divided the latter into 
those who were tyrants, as it was said, in 
ngimine (that is to say, legitimate rulers, 
w’ho misgoverned), and tyrants in Utuh: 
{that is to say, rulers with no original 
authority) ; and nearly all admitted that 
the Papal deposition, by annulling the 
title-deeds of regal power, transferred the 
sovereign from the former class to, the 
latter. These were the really important 
points of their teaching, for they were 
those which deeply and permanently in- 
fluenced the habits of political thought, 
and on these points the Jesuits were 
almost unanimous. In the appHcarion of 
them they differed. Usually tyrannicide, 
at least in the case of a tyrant in regimim^ 
was condemned, though, as we have seen, 
there were not wanting those who main- 
tained that the nation as well as the Pope 
might depose a sovereign, might con- 
demn him to death and .depute .any 
individual to slay him. In,, the case of a 
tyrant in tituh the more .violent opinion 
seems to have predominated. If he were 
a conqueror or a usurper, St. , Thomas 
Aquinas had distinctly said that he might 
foe slain.* If he were a monarch deposed 
for heresy, it was remembered that heresy 
itself might justly be punished with death, 
and that every act of the deposed sovereign 
against Catholicity was a crime of the 
deepest dye perpetrated by one who had 
no legitimate authority in the State. , The 
cloudy of subtle distinctions that were 
sometimes raised around these questions 
might give scope for the ingenuity of 
controversialists, but they could have but 
little ^ influence over the passions of 
fanatics,® 

,' * .See Suarc'?!:, Se Fidit lib. vI* cap. iv*. 

sOn^tbe rocTitable ^ ten4ency of the doctriitie of 
deposition to tyrannicide, tiacre arc some g'ood 
re^rks in B«suet, De/emm, lib. Lea. Tbe doc- 
trine of tyrannicide among’ tbe Jesnits sesrnis to have 
died away after Snareas: tJbe political condition of 
Europe no longer made it^ of great service to the 
Church* and tiie controversies m Jansenism diverted 
file energy of the jeamts into new channels. Pascal* 
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If we now turn from tlie Jesuits to the | 
Gallican section of the Catholic Church i 
the contrast is very remarkable. We find : 
ourselves in presence of a new order 
of interests^ and consequently of new 
principles. The great power of the French ' 
Church' and of the monarchy with which 
it was connected had early induced its 
bishops to assume a tone of independence 
in their dealings with the Papal See that 
was elsew^here unknown, and a close 
alliance betwx^en Church and State was 
the , manifest interest of both. But in 
order that such an alliance should be 
effectual, it was necessary that the Pope 
should be reduced as much as possible to 
the level of an ordinary bishop, w’hile the 
sovereign was exalted as the immediate 
representative of the Deity. In this way 
the bishops were freed from the pressure 
of Papal ascendency, and the ■ sovereign 
from the w’-orst consequences of excom- 
munication. The advocates of Galilean 
principles have been able to prove de- 
cisively that in nearly all attempts to 
prevent the encroachments of the Pope 
upon secular dominion French theologians 
have been prominent, while their oppo- 
nents have rejoined with equal truth that 
the Gallican authorities were by no means 
unanimous in their sentiments, and that 
the negation of the Papal claims was not 
usually thrown into a very dogmatic 
form.* The case of an heretical prince 
before the Reformation was hardly dis- 
cussed,® and in other cases the rivalry 
between the two sections of the Church 
was rather implied in acts than expressed 
in formal statements. On the one side 
there was a steady tendency to exalt the 
spiritual power of the popes above that of 
the councils, and their temporal power 
above that of kings ; on the other side 
there was a corresponding tendency in the 
opposite direction. As the power of de- 
position was in the middle ages the centre 
of the more liberal system of politics, and 
as everything that was taken from the 
popes was given to the kings, the Gallican 
teaching was always inimical to freedom. 
At the same time, as the interference of 

in his Ptvmncial Letters^ barely touches this aspect of 
the Jesuit teaching:. _ 

I See on the one side Bianchi, Puissance Sottsntrainc, 
and on the other the Defensm of Bossnet. 

» According: to Bianchi, the first Catholic who main- 
tained that the Pope had no powp- over the temporal 
■jpossM^ions ctf princes who fell into heresy was an 
Englishman of me time of James I, — William Barclay, 
the father of the author of the Argents, W. Barclay 
wrote ^ainst^^and was answarm Bdlarmine. 
(Bianchi, tom. ii. pp. 768, 769.) 
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an ■ Italian ■ priest with Freuds fdttj* f 
offended the national pride, it was* emi- 
nently fKSpular; and thus, as in many 
sub,^uent. peric^s of Frencli historji 
patriotism proved destructive to liter!:,. 

It api^ared for a short time as if ”ihe 
Reformation were about to give tIm! to 
new osmbinations. The invectives of the 
Protestants against tfie papal power prev 
duced a momentary reaction in its fa%'our, 
which was remarkably shown in the 
States General assembled at Paris in 
1615. The Third Estate, either be- 
cause Protestant principles were diffused 
among its members or because it repre- 
sented especially the secular ft-clings of 
the middle classes, then proposed, annong 
other articles, one dcclarm^ that the Pope 
possessed no power of deposingsovereigns, 
or under any circumstances releasing 
subjects from the oath of allegiance ; but 
. the nobles and the clergy refused to ratify 
it, and Cardinal Perrorf, probably as the 
representative of the clergy, asserted the 
Ultramontane jprindples with the strongest 
emphasis.® 

Very soon, however, a complete change 
pass^ over the minds of the French 
clergy. ^ The Huguenots, in several of 
their synods, had dwelt with great em- 
phasis upon their denial of the existence 
of a mediate power between the Deity and 
a king, and there was some danger that 
if they possessed the monopoly of this 
opinion the civil power might be attracted 
to their side. Besides this the French 
Protestants made war against their rulers 
for the purpo.se of obtaining liberty ■ of 
conscience, and the French Catholics 
naturally pronounced these wars to be 
sinful. In 1668 the Sorbonne asserted 
the absolute independence of the civil 
power, and the same thing was again 
declar^ in the famous Articles of 1682, 
which are the recognised basis of Gal- 
licanism. In his defence of these articles 
^ssuet soon afterwards systematised the 
whole theology of the school. The general 
result, as far as regards civil liberty, may 
be teiefly told. The king occupies his 
throne by the direct and immediate autho- 
rity of the Deity, and is consequently, in 
his temporal capacity, altogether inde- 
pendent of the Pope and of the wishes of 
the, people. Every pope who had exer- 
cised or claimed a power of deposition 
had exceeded his functions and been 
guilty of usurpation ; every subject who 


* BiaocM, tcwi. i 96-104. 
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had raised his hand against the sesvereign 
or his agents had committed a mortal 
sin. The sole duty of the nation is, to 
obey, and from this obligation no tyranny 
ancf no injustice can release it . If the 
rulers of the f^ople are as irJs 

for tlic Qiristiaiis to show themselves 
as sheep.® 

Such was the teaching of the different 
sections of the Catholic Church,. If we 
now turn to Protestantism we ■ find a 
diversity at least equally striking and not 
less manifestly due to the diversity of 
interests. At the same time, although 
the opinions advocated by any particular 
section at a particular time^were mainly 
the result of the special circumstances 
under which it was placed, there were 
some general considerations that com- 
plicated the movement In the first place, 
the fact that the Reformation was essen- 
tially an act of spiritual rebellion— -an 
appeal from those in authority to the 
judgments of the people— gave an impulse 
to the spirit of insubordination which was 
still further strengthened by the repub- 
lican form that many of the new organisa- 
tions assumed. In the Early Church the 
ecclesiastical government had combined 
in a very remarkable manner the prin- 
ciple of authority and the principle of 
liberty, by magnifying to the highest 
point the episcopal authodty, whOe the 
bishops were themselves elected by "tini- 
versal suffrage. But a process of gradual 
centralisation soon destroyed this Imlance, 
and transformed the ecclesiastical organi- 
sation from a republic into a immarchy ; 
and although the primitive elements were 
revived in Protestantism, they were re- 
vived in such a way that their miginal 
character was essentially falsified. For the 
system of popular election and the supreme 
and diyin© authority of the episcopacy, 
-lirhidi in the Early Church formed the two 
composatory parts of a single scheme, 
at tne Reformation were violently dis- 
sever^ and thrown into the strong^t 
antagonism — the Calvinlstic ^Churches 
constituting themselves the leading” cham- 
pions of the one, while AngEcamsm was 
the represTOtative of the other. 

Now it has often been observed, and is 
in itself sufficiently obvious, that when 
men have formal an mclesiasricalorgani- 
which is inteawslj democratic, they 
will have a certain predisposition in favour 

. * ..XkifeMfe, Ik, i c 15, *6. #i»r lr« 
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of a political organisation of a kindred 
nature. If in Church government they 
are accustomed to restnet very jealously 
the influence of the ruler, to diffuse as 
much as possible the supreme power, and 
to regard the will of the majority as the 
basis' of authority, they will scarcely 
submit without a murmur to a political 
system in which all power is centralised, 
in a single man, and from which all 
popular inSuence has been carefully 
eliminated. Puritanism has therefore a, 
natural bias towards democracy, and 
Episcopalianism, which dwells chiefly on 
the principle of authority, towards des- 
potism. Special circumstances have occa- 
sionally modified but seldom or never 
altogether reversed these tendencies. 
Both forms have sometimes coalesced ■ 
cordially wdth constitutional monarchy ; 
but even in these cases it will usually be 
found that the Puritans have gravitated 
towards that party which verges most 
upon republicanism, and the Episcopalians 
to that which is most akin to despotism. 

Another general tendency which has 
been much less frequently noticed than 
the preceding one results from the pro- 
portionate value attached by different 
Churches to the Old and New Testa- 
ments. To ascertain the true meaning of 
passages of Scripture is the business not 
of the historian but of the theologian, but 
it is at least an historical fact that in the 
great majority of instances the early Pro- 
testant defenders of civil liberty derived 
their political principles chiefly from the 
Old Testament, and the defenders of 
despotism from the New. The rebellions 
that were so frequent in Jewish history 
formed the favourite topic of the one — ^the 
unreserved submission inculcated by St. 
Paul, of the other. ^ When, therefore, all 
the principles of right and wrong were 
derived from theology, and when by the 
rejection of tradition and ecclesiastical 
authority Scripture became the sole arbiter 
of theological difficulties, it was a matter 
of manifest importance in ascertaining 
the poHticai tendencies of any sect to dis- 
cover which Testament was most con- 
genial to the tone and complexion of its 
theology.* 

The favourable Influence Protestantism 
was destined to exercise upon liberty was 
early shown. Among the accusations the 
Catholics brought against both Huss and 
Wyciiffe none was more common than 


* Hailam, Mist 0/ Lit 
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that they had proclaimed that mortal sin 
invalidated the title of the sovereig'n to 
his throne ; and the last of these Re- 
formers was also honourably distin|?^ished 
for his strong assertion of the unchristian 
character of slavery.® At the Reformation 
the different attitudes assumed by dif- 
ferent sovereigns towards the new faith 
and the constant' vicissitudes of the reli- 
gious wars exercised their natural influ- 
ence upon the opinions of the leaders, but 
on the whole liberal views strongly pre- 
dominated, m though they were not often 
thrown into formal statements. Luther 
and Calvin both fluctuated a good deal 
upon the subject, and passages have been 
cited from each by the adherents of both 
views. It is probable, however, that 
Calvin ultimately inclined rather to the 
republican, and Luther — who had been 
greatly agitated by the war of the 
peasants — to the despotic theoiw. Zuin- 
glius, without reasoning much on the 
subject,® accepted the liberal principles of 
his countrymen, and he died bravely 
upon the battle-field. Ulrich von Hutten 
appears to have adopted the Reformed 
tenets mainly as a principle of liberty, 
emancipating men both from intellectual 
and from political tyranny. “ From truth 
to liberty and from liberty to truth” was 
the programme he proclaimed. The 
country, however, in which Protestantism 
assumed the most emphatically liberal 
character was unquestionably Scotland, 
and the man who most clearly represented 
its tendency was Knox. 

A great writer, whose untimely death 
has been one of the most serious mis- 
fortunes that have ever befallen English 
literature, and whose splendid genius, 
matured by the most varied and extensive 
scholarship, has cast a flood of light upon 
many of the subjects I am endeavouring 
to elucidate, has lately traced with a 
master-hand the antecedents of the Scotch 
Reformation.3 He has^ shown that 
for a long period before it was accom- 
plished there had been a fierce contest 
between the aristocracy on the one hand, 
and the sovereigns and Catholic clergpr 
of Scotland upon the other ; that this 
struggle at last terminated in the triumph 
of the aristocracy and the subversion of 
the Catholic establishment ; that the new 
clergy, called into existence by a move- 

I Barringfton, On ihe Siaiutesy p. aSo. 

» S«^, Wwever, some rather strong: pasjsa|re« quoted 
by Kldlegnas, Tsrmmictdium, pp. 73, 7^ 

3 Sec Buckle's Hisi, qfScotti$h Civilisation. 


ment that was intensely hostile the 
sovereign, were from the first the main , 

romoters of sedition ; and that being 
^ ated by the Crown, and having speedily 
quarrelled with tlie nobles, they cai*>t 
themselves for supf»rt upon the people, 
and l^came the most courageous and 
energetic of the champions of d€mcx:racy. 
The utter contempt for ecclesiastical 
traditions that characterised tlie Puri- 
tanical sects enabled them without much 
difli-culty to mould their theology into con- 
formity with' their wishes : for Scripture 
was the only guide they acknowledged, 
and it has »en most aoundantly proved 
that from Scripture honest and able men 
have ■ derived and do derive arguments 
in support of the most opposite opinions. 
In all the conflicts wdth the civil autho- 
rities Knox threw himself into the fore- 
ground, and constantly asserted, with the 
most emphatic clearness, that it was the 
right and even the duty of a nation to 
resist a persecuting sovereign. Spiking 
of the' persecutions that Mary had directed 
against, the English Protestants, he 
declared that when they began it was the 
duty of the English people not merely to 
have deposed their queen but also to have 
put her to death ; and he added, with 
characteristic ferocity, that they should 
have included in the same slaugliter all 
her <x>uncilIors and the whole body of the 
Catholic clergy.* 

The opinions which Knox embodied 
chiefly in fierce declamations, ^and which 
he advocated mainly with a view to reli- 
gious interest, were soon after system- 
atised and at the same time secularised 
by Buchanan in a short dialogue entitled 
" Be Jure Regni apud Scotos/® which was 
published in 1579, and which bears in 
many respects a striking resemblance to 
some of the .writings that afterwards 
issued from the Jesuits. In Buchanan, 
however, we find none of those countless 
subtleties and qualifications to which the 
Catholic theologians commonly resorted 
in order to evade the decisions of the 
Fathers or the schoolmen, nor do we find 
anything about the deposing power of the 

* “ AluJ tlierfor I fear not to affirm thiit it had bene 
'the of the nohiiitie, judges, rulers, ami people or 

Englaisd, not only to have resisted and agamstandea 
Mark, that Jesafoel whom© they call their queen, but 
aJsswi to' have minhshed her to the death, with ail tlie sor 
of h&t idolatxous precstes, togrether with all ^ 
should imve assisted her what tyme that shee and tn^y 
openly began to suppress© Christes EvangiU to snea 
the bl<K>d. cf the saincts of God., and to erect that m ^ 
devillkh iddatrie, the Fapistkal abomination . 

(Knox, A0€ilatim.} 
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Pope, Tlic principles that ’irera enun-' 
dated were fWrfeclIy clear and decisive-; 
they 1%’ere derived exclusively from reason, 
and Ihcy were directed equally ' against 
every forin of tyranny* The argument Is 
based upon the social contract.*^ Men 
were naturally formed for society: in 
order to arrest the intestine discord that 
sprang ^up among them they created 
kifi|^s in order to restrain the power of 
their kings they enacted laws. The nation 
f-^eing the source of regal power is greater 
than and may therefore judge the king ; 
the laws being intended to restrain the 
king in case of collision, it is for the 
people and not for tlie ruler to interpret 
them. It is the duty of the king to 
identify himself wdth the law/ and to 
govern exclusively according to its 
decisions, A king is one who governs by 
law% and according to the interests of the 
people ; a tyrant is one who governs- by 
his will, and contraiy to the interests of 
the people. An opinion had been spread 
abroad by some that a king being tram- 
melled by recognised constitutional ties 
might be resisted if he violated them, but 
tliat a tyrant who reigns where no con- 
stitution exists must be always obeyed j 
but this opinion was altogether false. 
The people may make war against a 
tyrant and may pursue that war until he 
is slain. Though Buchanan does not ex- 
pressly ^defend the slaughter of a tyrant 
by a private individual, he recalls in lan- 
guage of unqualified praise the memories 
of the tyrannicides of antiquity. 

This little^ tract, being in omformity 
with the spirit of the time, and especially 
with the spirit of the Scotch people, had a 
very great influence. Its main prin- 
ciples, as we have seen, differ but little 
from those of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
the schoolmen ; but by disengaging them 
from the crowd of theological considera- 
tions that had previously rendered them 
almost inoperative except when reli- 
gious interests were concerned, Buchanan 
opened a new stage in the history of 
liberty. The doctrines, however, which 
he for the^ first ^ time systematised had 
been at a still earlier period diffused among 
his felloW'^ountrymen. When Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1571, put some questions 
to a Scotch deputation concerning the 
reasons that had induced the Scots to 
depose their queen, she was immediately 

® A* B-«dbaaaa {imitatiuig C'itero) pttts it, 

** k* iijatteft!! ; lex, rex atwlm''- 


■favoured in reply with a long dissertation 
on the manifest superiority of nations to 
their sovereigns ; which, as Camden 
assures us, and as we can readily believe, 
she received with extreme indignation/ 
The same principles w*ere no less , general 
among the English Dissenters, and were 
exhibited alike in their writings and in 
their policy: Milton only translated into 
eloquent prose the no less eloquent acts 
ofCromw-ell. 

It is diflicult indeed to overrate the debt 
of gratitude that England owes both to, 
her own non-episcopal Churches and to 
those of Scotland. In good repor! and 
in evil, amid persecution and ingratitude 
and horrible wrongs, in ages when all 
virtue seemed corroded and when apostasy 
had ceased to be a stain, they clung fear- 
lessly and faithfully to the banner of her 
freedom. If the Great Rebellion was in 
England for the most part secular in its 
causes, it is no less true that its success 
was in a great measure due, to the assist* 
ance of the Scotch, who were actuated 
mainly by religion, to the heroic courage 
infused into the troops by the English 
ministers, and to the spirit of enthusiasm 
created by the noble writings that were 
inspired by Puritanism. Neither the per- 
secutions of Charles nor the promised 
toleration of James ever caused them to 
s werve. Without their assistance English 
liberty would no doubt have been attained, 
but no one can say how long its triumph 
would have been retarded, or what cata- 
strophes would have resulted from the 
strife. For it is to Puritanism that we 
mainly owe the fact that in^ England 
religion and liberty were not dissevered : 
amid all the fluctuations of its fortune,® it 
represented the alliance of these two 
principles, which the predominating 
Church invariably pronounced to -be in- 
compatible. 

The attitude of this latter Church 
forms indeed a strange contrast to that 
of Puritanism. Created in the first in- 
stance by a Court intrigue, pervaded in 
all its parts by a spirit of the most intense 
Erastianism, and aspiring at the same 
time to a spiritual authority scarcely less 
absolute than that of the Church which it 
had superseded, Anglicanism was from 
the beginning at once the most servile 

* Camden, Anmlt psucu'ii, (ad ann,^iS7i), 

* It is wortliy of remark, as sdiowirag their persis- 
tence, that prooably the ablest modem advocate of 
what may be toroea the BMkal aspect o£ liberty was 
Robert HaH. 
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and ttie most efficient agent of tyrariny. 
Endeavouring by tbe assistance of tem- 
poral authority and by the display of 
worldly pomp to realise Jn England the ■ 
same position as Catholicism h^d occupied 
in Europe., she naturally flung herself on 
every occasion into the arms of the civil 
power. No other Church so uniformly 
betrayed and trampled on the, liberties of 
her country.^ In all those fiery trials 
through which English liberty has passed 
since the Reformation, she invariably cast 
her influence into the scale of tyranny, 
supported and eulogised every attempt to 
violate the Constitution, and wrote the 
fearful sentence of eternal condemnation 
upon the tombs of the martyrs of 
freedom.® That no tyranny however 
gross, that no violation of the Consti- 
tution however flagrant, can justify re- 
sistance; that all those principles con- 
cerning the rights of nations on which 
constitutional government is based are 
false, and all those efforts of resistance 
by which constitutional government is 
achieved are deadly sins, was her em- 
phatic and continual teaching. A rebel,” 
she declared, “is worse than the worst 
prince, and rebellion worse than the worst 
government of the worst prince hath 
hitherto been.” “God placeth as well I 
evil princes as good,” and therefore “for ; 
subjects to deserve through their sins to 
have an evil prince and then to rebel 
against him were double and treble evil 
by provoking God more to plague f^em.” 
St, Paul counselled passive obedience 
under Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, 

“ who were not only no Christians but 
pagans, and also either foolish rulers or 

■ * As Macaulay very truly and very eloquently wrote, 

“ The Church ©f England continued to he for more 
than x$o years the servile handmaid of monarchy, the 
steady enemy of public Hberl^’. The divine right of 
kings and the duty of passively obeying all their 
commands were her favourite tenets._ She held those 
tenets firmly through times of oppression, persecution, 
and licentiousness, while law was trampled down, while 
judgment was perverted, while the people were eaten 
as though they were bread. Once, and but once — for 
a moment, and but for a moment — when her own 
dignity and property were touched, she forgot to 
practise the submission she had taught.** {Mssa^Sf 
vol. i. p. 6o: ed. i86i.) Hallam, however, has dis- 
interred a curious book called A Skori Treatise af 
Politique Power^ published by Poynet, Protestant 
Bishop of Winchester, in 1558, advocating the most 
seditious doctrines, and among others tyranniode. 
But the explanation is simple: Poynet^wrote during 
the persecution of Mary, \liist, of Z.tV.,vol» ii. pp. 

■ 37— 4 o»y 

* “ Eternal damnation is prepared for all impenitent 
rebels in heE with Satan the first founder of reoellion.” 
** Heaven is the place of good obedient subjects, and 
bell the prison and dungeon of rebels against God and 
their prince,** (Homily on Wiftd Reltellum,) 
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cruel tyrants”; ■ flay, the jew*^ owed it 
even to Nebnchadnex&ir, mdien “lie had 
slain their king, nobles, parents, chiklren, 

and kinsfolk, burned llieir counliy 

yea Jemsaleoi Itself, and the holy temple, 
and had carried the residue into captivity," 
Even the blessed Virgin, “ being of the 
royal blood of the ancient natural kings 
of Jewry, did not disdain to obey the 
commandment of an heathen and foreign 
prince”; much more therefore should we 
“ obey princes, though strangers, wicked, 
and wrongful, when God for our sins 
shall place such over us,” unless, indeed, 
they enjoin anything contrary tci the 
Divine command; tmt even “in that: 

we may not in^anyunse withstand 
violently or rebel against rulers or make 
any insurrectiori, sedition, or tumuli s, 
either by force of arms or otherwise, 
against the anointed of the Ix^rd or any 
of his officers, but we must in such case 
patiently suffer all wrongs.”* 

“ If I should determine no cases,” wrote 
Jeremy Taylor, wdien treating the ques- 
tion of resistance in the greatest W'ork on 
Moral^ Philosophy that Anglicanism lias 
produced, “ but upon such mighty terms 
as can be afforded in this question, and 
are given and yet prevail not, I must 
never hope to do any service to any 
interest of wdsdom or peace, of justice or 
religion ; and therefore I am clearly cA 
opinion that no man who 'can think it 
lawful to fight against the supreme power 
of his nation can be fit to read cases ^of 
conscience, for nothing can satisfy him 
whose conscience is armour of proof 
against the plain and easy demonstration 
of this question The matter of Scrip- 

ture being so plain that it needs^no inter- 
pretation, the practice and doctrine of the 
Church, which is usually the best com- 
mentaiy, is now but of little use in a case 
so plain, yet this also is as plain in itself, 
and without any variety, dissent, or in- 
terruption universally agreed upon, uni- 
versally practised and taught, that, let 
the powers set over us be what they will, 
we must suffer it and never right our- 
selves.”* 

* H€»a&s <M Wilful R&hellion and ©n Oiedimee, 
The same doctrines were laid down in the Canons <rf 
Convocation ia 1606, and by the University of Oxford 
in when oeuTOring' a prcadKir aamed Kn^ht, who . 
had said ihat subj^ects oppressed «m accoent of rehgicm 
mtght sometimes remt. (’Hallaw, Cmsto MisL, vol. 1. 

DM^itantimmj Eb. Iii. cap. iti. Ussher, who 
was pohaps attEI more competoat than Taylor to 
. express the senttsnent* of the Fathers, was at least 
eqaaUy emphatic. See Elrioftohs Z>(fe of U&sker, 
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The teaching* of which these exti^ts ' 
are examples was constantly maintained 
hy the overwhelming majority of the 
Anglican clergy for the space of more 
than 150 yearSj and during the most 
critical periods of the histow of the 
English Constitution. When Charles L 
attempted to convert the monarchy into 
a despotism, the English Church gave 
him its constant and enthusiastic support. 
When, in the gloomy period of vice and 
of reaction that followed the Restoration, 
the current of opinion set in^ against all 
liberal opinions, and the maxims of des- 
potism were embexhed even in the oath 
of allegiance/ the Church of England 
directed the stream, allied herself in the . 
closest union with a court whose vices 
were the scandal of Chdstwidom, and 
exhausted her anathemas not upon the 
hideous corruption that surrounded her, 
but upon the principles of Hampden and 
of Milton. All through the long series of 
encroachments of the Stuarts she ex- 
hibited the same spirit The veiy year 
when Russell died was selected by the 
University of Oxford to condemn the 
writings of Buchanan, Baxter, and Milton, 
and to proclaim the duty of passive obedi- 
ence in a decree which the House of 
Lords soon afterwards committed to the 
flames.* It was not till James had 
menaced her supremacy that the Qmrch 
was aroused to resistance. Then indeed, 
for a brief but memorable period, she 
placed herself in opposition to the Crown, 
and a>ntributed largely to one of the most 
glorious events in English histoty. But 
no sooner had William mounted the 
throne than^her |K>licy was reversed, her 
whole energies were directed to the su^ 
version of the constitutional liberty that 
was then irmly established, and it is re- 
corded by the great historian of the 
Revoludcm that at least nine-tenths of 
the clergy were opposed to the emanci- 
pator of England. All through the re- 
action under Queen Anne, all through 
the still worse reaction under George III., 
the same spirit was displayed. In the 

roVt p. ajp. fcrkeley iwuk m mgemoua attempt to 
allow tluat pastive waa ordaiued hy the law 

nature ; w» b» IMemfim m Pmsdm Obedience, 

* In the danse that It mm laot lawful **0® aoy 
mhzterer to tafcc up am® airatnst klag:/ 
Tfel# dauae was exp«»^ at tfc® CAto’s 

Mid* dlfMemd JPrerc^nthsie in Mnghmd, p. %). Mmmm 
Cl»ap^lipid«iartti that Wag:® who rlofetea It mtdhi 
' ' ' 

'* Iftif (lescree is in ftii m Wo4row‘'i JMkd* if 

CAmmk ^ S»ik$md iu* p. ^ See <» thi® wlscfe 
Cmst, MisU fhL i. pp. (ed. 


first period the clergy, in their hatred of 
liberty, followed cordially the leadership 
of tbe infidel Bolingbroke ; in the second 
they were the most ardent supporters of 
the wars against America and against 
the French Revolution, which have been 
the most disastrous in which England 
has ever engaged. From first to last 
their conduct was the same, and every 
triumph of liberty was their defeat 
There are contrasts that meet us in the 
history of Rationalism which it is impos- 
sible to realise without positive amaze- 
ment When we remember for how long 
a period the Church of England main- 
tained that resistance to the jegal power 
ivas in all cases a deadly sin, and that 
such men as a Washington or a Garibaldi 
were doomed to burn together in hell 
with Satan the first founder of rebellion,” 
it is hard to say w^hether the present con- 
dition of English public opinion shows 
more clearly the impotence of the theo- 
logians who were unable to prevent so 
absolute a rejection of their principles or 
the elasticity of the Church that has sur- 
vived it. 

Although, however, the general current 
of Anglican ecclesiastical opinion was on 
this subject extremely steady, there was 
one divine who forms a marked excep- 
tion, and that divine was one of the ablest 
that Protestantism has ever produced. 
Hooker — not indeed the greatest, but 
perhaps the most majestic of English 
writers — was not more distin^ished for 
his splendid eloquence than for his ten- 
dency to elevate the principles of natural 
right, and for his desire to make the 
Church independent of the State. In his 
discussions of the nature of the civil 
power both of these characteristics are 
strikingly shown. In examining the true 
origin and functions of government he 
scarcely ever appeals to the decisions of 
the Fathers, and not often to the teach- 
ings of Scripture, but elaborates his 
theory from his own reason, aided by the 

t reat philosophers of antiquity. His 
octrine in its essential parts differs little 
from that of Buchanan. Individuals 
joining together in societies created kings 
’ to govern them. The regal power was 
at first absolute,' but soon ^ men saw that 
to live by one man^s will became the cause 
of all men^s misery, and this constrained 
them to come into laws wherein all men 
might see their duty.”* Although the 

^ EsdL Hk i. me. to. 
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king received .Ills authoritj from the 
people in the first instance^ it was not on- 
that account .the less sacred ^ for '^‘on 
whom the same is bestowed even at men’s 
discretion they ' likewise do hold it of 
Divine right.” At the same time the 
king was subject to the law, and as the 
power of enacting laws resides with the 
whole people, any attempt upon his part 
to enact laws contrary to the will of the 
people is a tyranny. Such laws are, in 
fact, a nullity.* 

From these principles we should natur- 
ally have supposed that Hooker would 
have drawn the conclusion of Buchanan, 
and would have maintained that the will 
of the people is a sufficient reason for 
changing the government. It is, how- 
ever, an extremely remarkable fact, as 
showing the spirit of the class to which 
he belonged, that this great writer, who 
had exhibited so clearly the fundamental 
propositions of modern liberalism, who 
had emancipated himself to so great a 
degree from the prejudices of his profes- 
sion, and who^ wrote with the strongest 
and most manifest bias in favour of free- 
dom, shrank to the last from this conclu- 
sion. He desired to see the power of the 
government greatly restricted ; he eulo- 
gised constitutional government as im- 
measurably superior to despotism ; he 
even ^ thought that the violation of a 
constitutional tie was a just cause for 
resistance, but when he came to the last 
great question he dismissed it with these 
melancholy words : " May then a body- 
politick at all times withdraw, in whole 
or in part, that influence of dominion 
which passeth from it if inconvenience 
doth grow thereby? It must be pre- 
sumed that supreme governors will not 
in such cases oppose themselves and be 
stiff in detaining that the use whereof is 
with public detriment, but surely without 
their consent I see not how the body 
should be able by any fresh means to 
help itself, saving when dominion doth 
escheat.”* 

* “ The lawful jjower of making laws to command 
whc 4 e political socirties of roea bimoi3|reth so prc^riy 
unto the same entiie societies, that any prmce or 
potentate, of what kind soever, upon eaith to exenase 
the same of himself and not express commission 
immediatd.y and pew>»ally received from God, or else 
from authority dmved at the first from their espnsent 
upcm whose persons they impoee laws, it is no better 
than raere^ tyranny. ^Laws they axe not therefore 
which public approbation hath not made so.*’ {EccL 
/W., hb. i. sec. lo.) 

® BccL PoL^ b. viii. ch. iL At a later period Burnet 
threw himself into the Hhe:i^ movement as cordiahy as 
JLbdke, hut he was almost isolated in the Church. 




It ■ is ^scarcely necassary, I fhlnk. to 
review in ^detail the othcT m-orkn 
appeari^ in England umn this 
A large proportion of iliem at least arc 
well known: their nrgiim«mfs are lit lie 
more than^a repetition of which I 
have descril^l, and after all they wtts 
not the .real causes of the developmeni. 
A spirit of freedom, fostered in England 
by the Jong enjoyment of pj^Iitkal ant! 
scxriai institutions far superior to those 
of other .nations, had produced both a 
capacity andean ambition for freedom 
which must inevitably have triumpheci, 
and it is a matter of comparative in%igiii- 
ficance wrhat fmrticulaf arguoieels were 
selected as the pretext. On the other 
hand the genius and the circumstances 
of the Anglican Church predisposed its 
leaders towards despotism, and they 
naturally grasped at every argument in 
its support. I may observe, however, 
that there 'was a slight difference of 
opinion among the Ei^iish supporters of 
despotic principles.* Ine earliest school, 
whkh was represented chiefly by Barclay 
and Blackwo^, appears to have acknow- 
ledge^ that men were born free, and to 
have admitted some possible circum- 
stances under whidi resistance was law- 
ful. The later school, winch w^as led by 
Filmer, Heylin, Mainwaring, and Hobbes, 
entirely denied this original freedom. 
Tlie Patriarcka of Filmer, which was the 
principal ex'position of the doctrines of 
the last class, rest^ like some of the 
writings of the Gallican school, upon the 
supposition that the political government 
is derived from and is of the same nature 
as paternal govemment,®aed it concluded 

* This dbaxigre m dearly shown ia Sydney. 

® Bossaet maintaiji«5d this, remarkiog: that “Abiwe- 
iech,'” whkh was a name oripnally ammon to ad th® 
kingrs of FaiestinCs, :^nmes **Mf father kinf.’* 
{D^gnsi^ !&, L c 3.) tn En|rlaiM the patriarcbal 
theory of govearnment iscetns to have bcowie especially 
popular under Ja»c» L (see Hallam's Misi. qf Zi/., 
vcH. m. p. 439 [cd, but there are many tmw of 

it at an earlier period. Thus in the / wsj’i/urfAw ^ s 
CSirisUem Mem. (iSS7% Jfeffessary 

and Eruditim. anf C^risiian 3 £an. 
ohodietiice k. unequivcBcally enforced at a daaoctian 
from the Fifth Commandment. “‘I dief' said Lord 
Capd on the soafibid, in 164^, ** for keerong the Fifth 
C«m«nandmc»t, mven 1 :^ God Hirasdx, «od writteo 
with Hia own finger. It command* ohrfence to 
pax«d»; and all divine*, differ as thity wil other 
pcants, agros! in thk, and acknowledge lhat ft «d»sk» 
the ma^trate** (Marsden, ^ ikg Later 

Purltam, /r&m /djea ta 1662^ p. Milton, on the 
OJher hand, said: “Fata: et r«* dlveciiiiii-wa iunt. 
Pater nos irenuit; at non rex »«i nos rn^mn 
creavimti*. Fatrem aatura d«d|t psfttlo, rtg^m ww 
populus dedit mbt: noa erm regem pepulwat, 

propter p<^?«lum rex«tr , 
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that resistance was in all cases sinfiil. 
This book was in the first instance 
answered by Sydney, w-ho to it 

** the social compact,^ but rested a con- 
siderable portion of his arguoi«it on the 
Old Testament. At the Resolution, how^- 
ever,^ the clergy having re%ived the 
principles of Filmer/ I^ke thought it 
necessary to publish another answer, and 
accordingly wTote his famous .treatise of 
Go’demmeni^ w’hich differs from that of 
Sydney in being almost entirely based 
upon secular considerations, although a 
considerable space is devoted to the 
refutation of the theological arguments 
of his opponent. Locke adopts almost 
entirely tise principles of Hooker, for 
whom he entertained feelings of deep and 
well-merited admiration, but he alto- 
gether discards the qualifications by 
which Hooker had sometimes neutralised 
his teaching. All government, he main- 
tains, is the gift of the people for the 
people’s advantage, and therefore no 
legislation is legitimate w'hich is contrary 
to the people’s interests, and no change 
of government wrong which is in accord- 
ance with them.® Prerogative is that 
measure of power which the nation con- 
cedes to its ruler, and the nation may 
either extend or restrict it.» To impose 
taxes on a people without their consent is 
simply robbery/ Those who are ap- 
pointed by the people to le^slate have 
no power to transfer their authority to 
others, 5 nor may they govern except by 
established laws.® And as the sovereignty 
in the first instance emanates from the 
people, so the people may reclaim it at 
will. The ability with which these views 

* As Locke says, “ I sliould not speak so j^nly a 

S tkwta® long since past answenng (Sir R. FikbCT), 
not thw psulpit^of late yeans ^publicly owned his 
doctrine, and made it the carrent divinity of tise tiaaes." 
(Preface to TreaiiM an Gav-^nmtmi.) 

* “Tte «id of government being the 
community, wlmtever alterations are mpde m it tending 
to that end cannot be an encroachincm uptm anybody, 
since ndbody in government can have any right tciidiisg 
to aw other eaa," {On Gmemmenif c. xiv.) 

, 3 i5i¥., c. xvS. 

4 **If anyewae shall ^ claim a power to lay ca* levy 
tastes on the poofs^e without their consent, be thereby 
invades the fundamental law of property, and subverts 
the end of governmeiaL" {UM.f c. xi. ) 

5 ‘*The legislature canaot transfer the power of 
makiag laws, for, it being but a delegated power from 
the pe<»le, they who have it cannot pass it over to 
othm/ (/&¥., c. xi) This doctrine was very Justly 
regarded by Grattan and as decisive against 

the cowdstutional character of the Act df ynk» 
England ^ and Irdand, which was passed 
witb<»t a d*»olatiott, by a Parliament wiudb was 
aotorksMsiy corrupted and had bow eiected k»g before 
the mwgure was cowteanplated. 

« 


were urged, and, the favourable dreum- 
stances under which they appeared, gave 
them an easy triumph, and the Revolu- 
tion made them, the basis of the Constitu- 
tion.'^ 

It is well worthy of remark that the 
triumph of toleration and the triumph of 
civil liberty 'Should both have been defi- 
nitively effected in England at the same 
time, and should both have found their 
chief champion in the same man. Both 
were achieved by laymen in direct oppo- 
sition to the Church and in the moment 
of her extreme depression. Both too 
represented a movement of secularisation : 
for by the first, theological questions were 
withdrawn from the sphere of pdlitics, 
and by the second the principle of 
authority was removed from a' theological 
to a secular basis. But what especially 
characterises the triumph of English 
liberty is that, although it was effected 
contrary to the Church and contrary to 
the clergy, it w^as not effected contrary to 
religion. This — which, when we con- 
sider the mournful history of Continental 
liberty, may perhaps be regarded as the 
happiest fact in English history—- was no 
doubt due in a great measure to the 
success with which the Dissenters had 
associated religion and liberty ; to the 
essential imperfection of the Anglican 
theory, whicli left undefined the question 
when allegiance may be transferred to a 
triumphant rebel,* and also to the admir- 
able moderation of Somers and Locke : 
but it was still more due to the genius 

passages from ^Scripture whicli the Anglican 
divines ated astheir political rules would seem to imply 
that allegiance should always be rendered to the 
soverrign de Jacia. This doctrin^ however, was at 
the Revolurion gener^ly and indignantly repudiated 
by the^dergy, who maintained that while King James 
held, his cemrt at St, Germains he al.one was entitled to 
thrir allegiance. However, after the Revolution, 
Sancroft published a work called Bishop Overall's Con- 
tfoeatian. Bmki which had been ^ approved by both . 
Houses of Convocatkm at the beginning of the reign- 
of Jame« T. This work (whkh h-ad not before biKn 
published) asserted in the strongest terms the doctrine 
of passive obedience, based it on the patriarchal theory 
of government, and dedared that, in case of a change 
of government being eifected by unrighteous means, 
aJIegiance should be transferred to the new power 
when it was “ thoroughly settled.” Thereupon Sher- 
lock declared that he considered himself bound by the 
vote of the Church to take the oaths of allegiance to 
the government of William (which, to the world at 
large, seemed very far indeed from “thoroughly 
settled”), and he accordingly accept^ the deanery of 
St, PauiV The explosion mat followed is admirably 
described by Macaulay (ch. xvii.). It is evident that 
the doubt hanging over mis part of the th-eory of the 
Anglican divines, was favourable to Hberty— in the finst 
pla« by weakening the logical force of that theory, 
and in the seosod place by giving those who ^shrank 
from absolutely rejedang it a pretext for jenniag the 
new goveriMnaat, 
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of tlie ReforfBation. Never did Protes- 
tantism exhibit more clearly its admirable' 
flexibility of doctrine, its capacity for 
iticxiifying and recasting- its principles to 
meet tlie^ wants of succeeding ages, than 
wdien, without any serious religious con- 
vulsion, the political system of England 
was based upon the direct negation of the 
unanimous, teaching of the Early Church 
and of the almost unanimous teaching of 
the national one. And the contrast the 
history of, English liberty bears to that of 
Continental liberty becomes still more 
remarkable when we remember the atti- 
tude exhibited by the avowed opponents, 
of Christianity. In England, with the' 
exception of Shaftesbuiy, the most emi- 
nent of these were either indifferent or j 
opposed to the movement. Under the ^ 
government of the ' Stuarts, Hobbes not ‘ 
only maintained the most extreme views 
,pf Taylor and Ussher, but carried them 
to a point from which even those divines 
would have recoiled : for the result of his 
philosophy was nothing less than to make 
the civil ruler the supreme arbiter of the 
moral law. During the reaction under 
Queen Anne the clerical party owed its 
chief strength to the genius of Boling- 
broke, who consolidated its broken forces, 
and elaborated with an almost dazzling 
eloquence his ideal of “ A Patriot King ” 
to counterbalance the ideal of liberty. 
And at a still later period, while Bishop 
Horsley was proclaiming that subjects 
had nothing to say to the laws except to 
obey them,” Hume was employing all his 
skill in investing with the most seductive 
colours the policy of the Stuarts, in 
rendering the great supporters of liberty 
in the seventeenth century either odious 
or ridiculous, and in throwing into the 
most plausible aspects the ' maxims of 
their opponents.* 

It is remarkable that while England 
and France have been the two nations 
which have undoubtedly done most for 

■ ^ Among" the less eminent 'fireeth.Iiikers there were. 
Indeed, some exceptions to this tendency. Thus Tindal 
wrote a tract ag'ainst Passive Obedient* in 169^, a 
defence of Toleration in 1697, and a defence of a Free 
Press in 1698. Toland too wrote, in 1702, a somewhat 
remarkable book called Anglia Libera, in which he 
advocated very eloquently the political principles of 
Locke, denounced strongly the doctrine of Hobbes 
that a sovereign has a riprht to dictate the religpion of 
his subjects, and maintained that “ the success of the 
Protestant religion, politically speaking, depends on 
the liberty of the several States of Europe ' (p. 1S5). 
Toland also edited the Oceana, and wrote the Lives of 
Harrington and Milton. But the most eminent avowed 
English freethinkers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries are those mentioned in the text, with the 
exception of Gibbon, who sat in Pariiameat as a Tory. 


. 

the. political emandpmiofi of m.inkiiiJ, 
thev have also l?cen those in 
national Churches were most bitt^rh 
opposed freedom. We have mmi ilie 
■manner in which the double movenieiif 
secularisation and of liberty was elTected 
in the Protestant counlrj’ ; it remains to 
trace the corresponding development in 
the Catholic one. 

It was u|Ksn the Frencfi Protestants 
that the office which in England was 
filled by the Puritans naturally devolved. 
The fact that they were a minority, and 
often a persecuted minority, gave them a 
bias in favour of liberty", while at the 
same time their numbers were sufficient!? 
great to communicate a considerable 
impulse to public opinion. Unfortunately, 
however, the extreme arrogance and tfie 
persecuting spirit they manifested when- 
ever they rose to pow-er rendered them 
l^culiarly unfit to be the diampions of 
liberty ; while at the same time their 
position as a minority of the nation, 
governed mainly by religious principles 
in ^an era of, religious wars, rendered 
their prevailing spirit profoundly anti- 
national-. Wherever sectarian feeling is 
keenly felt it proves stronger than 
patriotism. The repulsion separating men 
as members of different religions becomes 
more powerful than the attraction uniting 
them as children of the same soil, and the 
maxim that a man’s true country is not 
that in which he was born but that of his 
co-religionists, being professed, or at 
least acted on, treason is easily justified. 
In the present day, when the fever of 
theology has happily subsided, Ireland 
forms an almost solitary example of a 
nation in which national interests and 
I even national pride are habitually sacri- 
ficed to sectarianism ; but in the sixteenth 
century such a sacrifice was general, and 
although^in France at least it was made 
quite as much by the majority as ^by the 
minority, it naturally appeared in the 
latter case more conspicuous and repul- 
sive. The atrocious persecutions the 
majority directed against the minority 
render^ the alienation of the latter from 
the national sympathies both natural and 
excusable? but it did not appear so to the 
persecutors. The majority have^ there- 
fore usually been able to enlist the 
patriotic feelings of the multitude against 
the minori^, and this has weakened the 
political influence of the latter. 

In the political teaching of the French 
Protestants it is easy to detect two distinct 
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currents. Whenever the Pope or the 
llltramoiitane theoloFians put forward a 
daim to the power 01 deposition, the Pro* 
testants constituted themselves the cham- 
pions of loyalty, and endeavour^ in this 
nianiicr to win the favour of the rulers. 
Thus we find their synods condemning 
with great solemnity the treatise of 
Suarez, protesting in the most emphatic 
language against the dislo}^alty of the 
Catholics, and assuring the sovereign in 
their petitions that tliey at least recog- 
nised no mediate power between the king 
and the Almighty.* If we were to judge 
their opinions by the language of some of 
their petitions, we might imagine that they 
w’ere no less fevourable to despotism than 
the Anglicans. But such a Judgment would 
do them great^ injustice. No bcxly of 
men ever exhibited a greater alacrity in 
resisting persecution by force, and, with a 
few exceptions, the general tone of their 
theology as of tiseir policy was eminently 
favourable to liberty. Opinions on these 
subjects have so completely changed 
since the seventeenth century, that the 
defence of the French Protestants is 
chiefly to be found in the writings of their 
adversaries ; and, according to modern 
notions, it would be difficult to find a 
nobler eulogy than is implied in the accu- 
sation of one of the ablest of these, who 
declared that the general tendency of the 
Protestant writings was always to the 
effect that kings and subjects were re- 
ciprocally bound by contract to the per- 
formance of certain things in such a 
manner that if the sovereign failed to 
jDerform his promise the subjects were 
■fre«i from their oath of all^^nce, 
and might engage themselves to new 
mastw.”® 

The ©pinions of the French Protestants 
on these points may be more easily ascer- 
tained from their actions than from their 
writings ; and the right of resisting re- 
ligious i^srsecution was naturally more 
consideiw than the right of resisting 
political tyranny. Jurieu strenuously as- 

* Many ksfcajBce* of tbi* are callectejl fety Biarobi 

46*84), Iwt tbe fullest account I isave met 
with is in a very defer anonymoas book {written from 
m stromgr CatMk jpefet tow» and ascribed s«ae 
to an autJbor na»« and % others to Bayk), 

caled Ams aux Umr Ifwkmn Rtistmr en 

A>«i»ee.parM.cXA.A.F.D.P. Tfeecosidemnatkm 
of ti«! book of SiMurcj: wat % a Sy®«jd of Tonndns, ia 
161:4. 0« the other hand, »e exteroidy liberal 
'vmm of Itaricw, who oreceded both Sydney and Lodke, 
»em M,lcaid:# Misi, m l^m XiW^t pp* 431-4^ The 
iMok In irlikli Jarieu eapedkiy exfaaamed k hk 
40 im ^'rmmce etilam. 

* J'iA sm pp. €4, 65 («d. *%»), 


sorted the first right ; and although 
Saurin is said to have taken the -opposite 
view,* the numerous rebellions of the Pro- 
testants leave no doubt as to their general 
sentiments. The two most remarkable 
works bearing upon the secular aspect of 
the question that issued from this quarter 
were the FmnayGalim of Hotman, and 
the Vindkim contra Tyrannos of Junius 
Brutus. 

The first of these was published in 1573. 
Its author (who had escaped from France 
to Geneva at the time of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew) was one of the most 
learned lawyers of the day, and the chief 
advocate of the Protestant view of some 
of the legal questions that arose about the 
succession of the crown.® The Franco- 
Gallia is an elaborate attempt to prove 
that the Crown of France is, by right, not 
hereditary but elective. The arguments 
are drawn in part from general considera- 
tions about the origin of government, 
which Hotman attributed to the will of 
the people, 3 but chiefly from facts in 
French history. The writer also attempts 
to show, in an argument that was evi- 
dently directed against Catherine de’ 
Medici, that the exclusion of women from 
the French throne implied, or at least 
strongly recommended, their exclusion 
from the regency, and that on every 
occasion in which they had exercised the 
supreme power disastrous consequences 
had ensued.^ 

A much more remarkable book was 
the Vindicim contra Tyrannos^ which 
was published about the same time as 
the Franco-Galliay and translated into 
French in 1581, and which, being written 
with much ability, exercised a very con- 
siderable influence. Some have ascribed 
it, but apparently without reason, to 
Hotman — others to Linguet or to Parquet. 
The author, whoever he may be, holds, 
like Hooker, that the regal authority is, 
in the first instance, derived from the 

* Micbctet. Misi. dt Imuzs XIV, (i860), p. 43a. 

2 Tbe works Hotman were collected in three largre 
vdionaes. in 1600. After the J*'ramc/£r-‘ 0 a>U£a> the best 
known are the Bruium Fnlmen^ which was? written on 
the Gccmioot ci the excoininiiiikiation the Klinp: of 
Mayarrej and l^e AftiuTri 6 <Mius, which was written 
ia opposition to the rwiyal of Roman legrisiatlon. 
Joseph ScaJfecr^said he helped in the compositaon of 
the Pranm-GmiBa (Scmli^armmat art. 

S lib, i. c. ^ 

4 Lib. i. c. So KjntKt: **'To promote a womian 
to bear® rule » rqpng’iiant to nature* contumdie to 
God', a thing* mott contrarions to his reveled w|)! and 
approved ordinance ; and finaffie it is__the s«bver»on of 
goed order, ci ah cquMo and justice.'* 

^ Wbmm*} 
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people, but that notwitlistanding this it is 
held by divine right. From this con- 
sideration lie argues that a king is bound 
by two pacts, on the observance of which 
his legitimacy . depends— a pact to Gcxi 
that he will govern according to the 
divine law, and a pact to the people that 
he will govern. according to their interests.* 
A nation may resist by arms a sovereign 
who has violated the divine law, because 
the first of these pacts is then broken, and 
also because it is part of the Providential ■ 
system that subjects should be punished 
for the crimes of their ruler, which implies, 
that they are bound to prevent them.® 
This last proposition the author maintains 
at length from the Old Testament. When- 
ever the king violated the divine com- 
mand, some fearful chastisement was 
inflicted upon the nation, and the chief 
office of the prophets was to signalise 
these violations, and to urge the people 
to resistance. Every page of Jewish 
history bears witness to this, and at the 
present day the Jews are dispersed 
because their ancestors did not snatch 
Christ from the hands of Pilate. But it 
is impossible to go so far without ad- 
vancing a step further ; for if the Jewish 
precedent is to be applied, it is manifest 
the divine law is violated not merely by 
the persecution of truth, but also by the 
toleration of error. No crime was more 
constantly denounced or more fiercely 
punished under the old Dispensation than 
religious tolerance. No fact is more 
legibly stamped upon the Jewish writings 
than that, in the opinion of their authors, 
a Jewish sovereign who permitted his 
people to practise unmolested the rites of 
an idolatry which they preferred was com- 
mitting a sin. Nor does the author of the 
book we are considering shrink from the 
consequence. He quotes, as an applic- 
able precedent, the conduct of the people 
who at the instigation of Elijah mas- 
sacred the whole priestliood of Baal, and 
he maintains that the toleration of an 
“impious sacred rite” is a justifiable 
cause of rebellion. ^ 

The question then arose in what 
manner this resistance was to be orga- 
nised. And here the writer separates 
himself clearly from the school of Mariana, 
for he strongly denies the right of an in- 
dividual to take the life of a persecutor by 
'ivay of assassination, however favourable 

* Qtursi, M. 

* VinScm cemira 7 >wn»OT, p. 45 1610). 

3 Vindicics^ pp. 3S-39,. 60. 


tance can only be authorised fey a il 
ref^e.»fiting the people, in'** all 
regulated countriei a parliamieri! or 
as^mWy of some kind exists* mliirli 
maybe regarded « represcfimtive ; md 
although each individual memlxr in 
tha.n the king, the council, as a whole, is 
his superior, and the vote of the Hiajorilv 
may depose him_.* When such a council 
does not exist it may be cxteinporised, 
but the elements should, if possible, 'm 
d.rawn: from the aristocracy and the 
trates. Nor is it simply a nation that 
may thus withdraw its allegiance. The 
author, evidently with a view to the 
position of the French Protestants, add* 
that particular districts or cities, if the in- 
habitants desire it and if their magistrates 
consent, may likewise withdraw them- 
selves from their allegiance, and may 
insist upon the maintenance among them 
of the worship they lM?li€ve to be 
right, and the suppression of that which 
they believe to be wrong.® The prin- 
ciples which were thus urged in favour 
of rebellion on religious grounds apply, 
with very little change, to rebellions that 
are purely political. A king who ruled 
in opposition to the wall of his people had 
broken the pact that bound him, and had 
consequently become a tyrant. the 
case of a tyrant who had occupied the 
throne by force against the manifest will 
of the people, but in this case alone, 
tyrannicide is lawful, and the examples of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, of Brutus 
and Cassius, are to !:« commended. In 
other cases, however, resistance must 
first be authorised by a council repre- 
senting the nation, and consisting of its 
leading men. Like Hotmao, the author 
contends that all monarchy was originally 
elective, and he adds that it still so retains 
its character, that the pm^t may at any 
time rej^ the family they have raised to 
the throne, and that the heir-apparent is 
no more than a candidate for office.® 

There is one other question in 

this remarkable book, to which I may 
adwrt for a moment, because, although 
not <x>nna:ted with the right of rwistance, 
it throws some light upon the condition of 
fe^ii^ sectarian aniraositi« produced. 
This question is whether, when the 
majority of a nation is pcreecuting the 
minority, a foreign potentate may in- 
terpose by arms to succour his co-r«- 

* Vmdkhtf p. 45. » F. to, s F. 
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ligionists. The reply is that it is his 
imperative duty to do so. If he does not, 
fie is guilty of the blood of the martyrs — 
lie is even worse than the persecutors : 
for they at least imagine that they are 
slaying the ■wicked, while he permits the 
slaughter of those whom he knows to be 
the just. 

It is not probable that many of the 
French Protestants w’ould have sanc- 
tioned all the propositions of this book, 
but the principles of which it may be re- 
garded as the concentration w'ere very 
widely diffused among the members of 
both creeds, and had no inconsiderable 
influence in preparing the way for the 
Revolution. The chief political impor- 
tance, how’-ever, of the religious wars was 
not so much in the doctrines they pro- 
duced as ill the circumstances under 
which those doctrines were advocated. 
Few things contributed more powerfully 
to the secularisation of politics than the 
anarchy of opinions, the manifest sub- 
ordination of principles to interests, that 
was exhibited on all sides among theo- 
logians. A single battle, a new alliance, 
a change in the policy of the rulers, a 
prospect of some future triumph, was 
suflicient to alter the whole tone and 
complexion of the teachings of a Church. 
Doctrines concerning the sinfulness of 
rebellion, which were urged with the most 
dogmatic certainty and supported by the 
most terrific threats, swayw to ana fro 
with each vicissitude of fortune, were 
adopted or abandoned with the same 
celerity, curtailed or modified or expanded 
to meet the passing interests of the hour. 
They became, as Bayle said, like birds of 
passage, migrating with every change of 
climate. In no country and in no Church 
do we fimi anything resembling the 
conduct of those ancient Christians who 
never advocated passive obedience more 
strongly than wnen all their interests 
were against it. The apostasies were so 
flagrant, the fluctuations were so rapid, 
that it was imjjossible to overlook them, 
and they continued till the ascendency 
of theology over politics was destroyed. 
The keen eye of the great sceptic of the 
age soon mark^ the change, and fore- 
saw the issue to which it was leading.* 

* “Voyez I’borrsblie impedeoasde <|uoi ocms pelotc^is 
lest jiivittcs, et comlAfctt nowat 

les ai-ott# d: reprises «clcm la fortaoe nous 

a da plitos eo ces orag«a ptiWibs, Cefcte pro 

podtim ii s<^e*inelle» »’il est perma aa mjet de se 
rdbeller et mrnat mntre mx. fwinc© poor la Msfmm dk: 
la itsitfiwi, ea boodles odte 


It wnll probably have struck the reader 
in perusing the foregoing pages, and it 
will certainly have struck those who have 
examined the books that have been re- 
ferred to, that, in addition to theological 
interests and traditions, there was a purely 
secular influence derived from the writings 
of paganism acting strongly in the direc- 
tion of liberty. 'The names that, recur 
most frequently in these writings ^are 
those of the great heroes of antiquity ; 

■ and whether we examine the works of 
Mariana or Hooker, or of the author of 
the Vindicmt we are , transported^^ into 
discussions concerning the origin of 
power that are drawn mainly from the 
pagan philosophers.* 

The influence was, I think, ^ of two 
kinds~the first being chiefly logical, and , 
the second chiefly moral. At the close of 
the twelfth or in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, two professors of the 
University, of Bologna, named Irnerius 
and Accursius, devoted themselves to 
exploring manuscripts of some of the 
Laws of Justinian, which had for cen- 
turies been buried in the great library of 
Ravenna ; and they not only revived the 
knowledge of a legislation that was sup- 
posed to have perished, but also formed a 
school of commentators who did good 
service in elucidating its character. For 
a very long period the labours that were 
thus instituted had but little influence 
outside the domain of jurisprudence ; but 
at last, in the sixteenth century, a suc- 
cession of great lawyers arose — of whom 
Bodin, Cujas, and Alciat were the most 
remarkable — who applied to the Roman 
law intellects of a far higher order, and, 
among other points, paid great attention 
to its historic development. The balance 
between the popular and the aristocratic 
rights and the gradual encroachment of 
the imperial power upon the liberties of 
Rome became for about century 
favourite subjects of discussion, and 

stnnie pms6e f affirmative d'icelle 'tarcboutant, 
d'ua parti, la negative de quel autre parti c'dtait I'arc- 
boutant, et oyez A present de quel quartier vient la 
voix et mstruroon de I’une et de Fautre, et si les armes 
iMTuyent means pouryette cause que pour celle-ld.” 
(Montaigne, Essms^ Hv. ii. c. la.) , ■ ^ . . 

* This tendency of the classical writings elicited a 
bursty of extreme indignation from ^Hobbes “Inter 
rebelUonis causas mi^nms nuraerari ^po-test Hbrorum 
c^itksorum et historico-rum ecripsemnt veterra 

Graed et Romani lectio. . . . Mmi ergo monarchiis nihil 
videtur esse damnosius posse, quam permittere ut 
bujusmodi Hbri publice doceantur, nisi^ simul a magi®- 
tris sapientibus quibos venenum corrigi possit remedia 
api^ioentur. Morbum hunc comfwaran Hfaet cum hydro- 
l&Ha, &c.*’ {LmiatkoM, cap. xxix.) 
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naturally produced similar enquiries con- 
cerning modern States. From a philo- 
sophical investigation of, these questions 
.the lawyers passed by an inevitable tran- 
sition to an examination of the origin- of 
government j a subject which they pur- 
sued, from , their own point of view, as 
energetically as the theologians. Bodin, 
who was probably the ablest of those 
who devoted themselves to these studies, 
cannot indeed be regarded as a repre- 
sentative of the democratic tendency ; for 
he strenuously repudiated the notion of a 
social contract, maintaining the origin of 
monarchy to be usurpation ; he denied 
that the ruler should' be regarded simply 
as a chief magistrate, and he combated 
with great force the distinction which 
Aristotle and the schoolmen had drawn 
between a king and a tyrant.* Hotman, 
however, in France, and, about a century 
later, Gronoviusand Noodt, who were two 
of the most eminent Dutch advocates of 
liberty, based their teaching almost en- 
tirely upon these legal researches.® 

But the principal influence which the 
pagan writings exercised upon liberty is 
to be found in the direction they gave to 
the enthusiasm of Europe. It has no 
doubt fallen to the lot of many who have 
come in contact wdth the great master- 
pieces of the Greek chisel to experience 
the sensation of a new perception of 
beauty which it is the prerogative of the 
highest works of genius to evoke. A 
statue we may have often seen with dis- 
appointment or indifference, or with a 
languid and critical admiration, assumes 
one day a new aspect in our eyes. It is 
not that we have discovered in it some 
features that had before escaped our 
notice ; it is not that we have associated 
with it any definite ideas that can be 
expressed by words or defended by argu- 
ment : it is rather a silent revelation of a 
beauty that had been hidden, the dawn of 
a new conception of grandeur, almost the 

^ He tried, however, to establish a distinction of his 
own — 'that a king: was one who governed according: to 
the law of nature, and a tyrant one who outraged it. 

s See Noodt On the Power of and 

Gronovius On the Royal Law^ both of which w'ere 
translated into French by Barbeyrac — the firet in 
1707, and the second in 1714. They were both in the 
form of lectures, delivered near the end of the seven- 
teenth century before the University of Leyden, and 
are both, I think, rather dism^ performances. Noodt 
was a strenuous advocate of Hb^y of conscience, and 
also one of the principal assailants of the theological 
superstitions about usury. Gronovius is best remem- 
bered for his ^Annotations of Grotius, in which he 
strongly repudiated the servile political maxims of 
that writer. 
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areaticfi of another Tlii* iiijg* 

ment is rais«l to the level of the obii*c! it 
contemplates; it is moulded into iri 
im.age; it is thrilled and penetrated by 

its power. 

Somelhifig of this kind tcxA place in 
Europe m .a consequence of the revival 
of karning. In the middle ages the 
ascendenew of the Church had been so 
absolute tfiat the whole measure of moral 
.grandeur^ had been derivwl from tins 
ecclesiastical annals. The heroism, the 
self-sap'ifice, the humility, the labours of 
the saints formed the ideal of perfection, 
and a greatness of a different order could 
scarcely he imagined. The names of the 
heroes of antiquity were ind«td familiar, 
their principal achievements were related, 
and the original writings in which they 
were recorded were sometimes read, but 
they fell coldly and lifelessly upon the 
mind. The chasm that divided the two 
periods arose not so much from the fact 
that the heroes of antiquity were |»gans, 
and therefore, according to the orthodox 
doctrine, doomed to eternal reprobation, 
or even from the different direction their 
heroism had taken, as from the type of 
character they displayed. The sense of 
human dignity and the sense of sin, as 
we have already noticed, are the two 
opposing sentiments one or otter of 
which may be traced in almost every 
great moral movement mankind has 
undergone, and each, when very power- 
ful, produces a moral type altogether 
different from that which is produced by 
the other. The first is a proud aspiring 
tendency, intolerant of every chain, eager 
in asserting its rights, resenting promptly 
the slightest wrong, self-confident, dis- 
dainful, and ambitious. The second 
produces a submissive and somewhat 
cowering tone ; it looks habitually down- 
wards, grasps fondly and eagerly^ at any 
support which is offered by authority, and 
in its deep self-distrust seeks, with a 
passionate earnestness, for some dogmatic 
system under which it may shelter its 
nakedness. The first is the almost in- 
variable antecedent and one of the chief 
efiicient causes of political liberty, and the 
second of theological change. It is true 
that as theological or political movements 
advance they often lose their first char- 
acter, coalesce with other movements, 
and become the representatives of other 
tendencies, but in the first instance one 
or other of these two sentiments may 
almost always be detected. It w-as the 
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sense of iin tliat taught the oM Catholk- 
saints to sound the lowest depths oi 
mortification* of self-sacrifice, and of 
humiliation ; that conwlsed the mind of 
Luther in the monastery at Wittenberg, and 
l>ersiiacied him that neither his own goc^l 
works nor the indulgences of the Pope 
could avert the anger of the Almighty; 
that impelled Wesley and Whitfield to 
revolt against the frigid moral teaching . 
of their time, and raise once more the 
banner of Justification by Faith; that 
urged the first leaders of Tractarianism 
towards a Church which by authoritative 
teaching and multiplied absolutions could - 
allay the paroxysms of a troubled con- 
science** On the other hand, almost 
every great political revolution that has 
been successfully achieved has been pre- 
ceded by a tone of marked self-confidence 
and pride, manifested alike in philosophy, 
in general literature, and in religion. 
When a theological movement has 
coalesced with a struggle for liberty, it 
has usually been impregnated with the 
same spirit. The sense of privilege was 
much more prominent in the Puritanism 
of the seventeenth century than the sense 
of sin, and a fierce rebellion against 
superstition than humility.® 

Now the sense of human dignity was 
the chief moral agent of antiquity, and 
the sense of sin of medisevahsm ; and 
although it is probable that the most 
splendid actions have been, performed by 
men who were exclusively’ under the in- 
fluence of one or other of these »ntiments, 
the concurrence of both is obviously 
essential to the well-being of socie^, for 
the first is the especial source of the 
heroic, and tlie second of the religpous, 
virtues. The first produces the qualities 
of 4 patriot, and the second the qualities 
of a saint In the middle ages, the saintly 
type being tlie standard of perfection, the 
heroic type was almost entirely unappre- 
ciated. The nearest approach to it was 
exhibited by the Crusader, whose valour 
was nevertheless all subordinated to 

» See wme strack-if m»arks on thk in FrcKwie’s 
Memm’M p|k i6s. 

» W&at, far owiW be more ojjfiosedi to the 

spirit rf the raodero Siroagelletl party, which is sim- 
by some to tJae Foritaaisim of me 

cmimy'» t|i» oobic Jinatol' tiie «r»t 
|» 00 t of the latter?— 

Mortals I wW would follow aw, 
love Viftae, #hf k frees 
fka cm teach ye bow to climb 
' Hiifber thaa the sphm cidiase t 
On if Virtue feebk were, 

Hupivaii itiMflf wouM itoop to Iwr.” 


superstition, and whose whole career wm 
of the nature of a penance- The want of 
sympathy between the tw^o periods was so 
great that for the space of many centuries, 
during which Latin was the habitual 
■ language of literature, the great classical 
works scarcely exercised any .appreciable 
' influence. Sometimes men attempted to 
; mould them into the image , of the medi- 
I peva! conceptions, and by the wildest and 
I most fantastic allegories to , impart. . to 
them an interest they did not otherwise 
possess. Thus Troy, according to one 
monkish commentator, signified Hell, 
Helen the !ium.an soul, Paris the devil, 
Ulysses Christ, and 'Achilles the Holy^ 
Ghost. Actseon torn, by his own dogs 
w'as an emblem of the sufferings of 
Christ; the Rubicon was an image of 
'Baptism.* It was not till the revival of 
learning had been considerably advanced 
that a perception of the nobility of the 
heroic character dawned upon men’s 
minds. Then for the first time the 
ecclesiastical type was obscured, a new 
standard and aspiration appeared ; and 
popular enthusiasm, taking a new direc- 
tion, achieved that political liberty which, 
once created, intensified the tendency that 
produced it. 

We cannot have a better example of 
this passionate aspiration towards political 
liberty than is furnished by the treatise 
On Voluntary Sefvitiide^ or, as it was 
afterwards called, the Contre-un^ of La 
Bo^tie. This waiter, who was one of the 
most industrious labourers in the classical 
field, never pauses to examine the origin 
of government, or to adjudicate between 
conflicting theologians ; but he assumes 
at once, as a fact that is patent to the 
conscience, that the subordination of the 
interests of a nation to the caprices of a 
man is an abuse, and that the great 
heroes of antiquity are deserving of imita- 
tion. The Contre-un is throughout one 
fiery appeal— so fiery indeed that Mon- 
taigne, who published all the other works 
of La Bo4tie, refused to publish this — to 
the people to cast off their oppressors. 

* Cibrark>, Ecofwmia. P&lUicu del Medm jBto* vdL ii, 

p, sho ed.|, Thi» teodency ytm tumed to ridicule 
Isy uirk^ voa Hutten in a very witty but very profaae 
adaptarion oi the Fables of Ovid to tbe Chrtstiau his- 
t€wry Oimurprum Vtrormn 

pp. and Silso by Rabebdau 

* Mune wa« given during' the life of Montaigne, 

' who praised It ^ {Esseds, "Hv, L c. m.) La Boeitk, 

u’Bfortkwja.tely, dicad when only in hts thirty-second 
' year, and near^ aH his woot appear to have be^ 
fwthumowi. Tuiey have aS been repiuMished at Paris, 
* by hkm Fougitre, m i!%6» 
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It reads like the declamations of the 
revolutionists of^the eii^hteenth century. 
Wretched and insensate |>eople,** writes 
the author, enamoured of your misery 
and blind to your interests, you suffer 
your property to be pillaged, your fields 
devastated, and your houses stripped of 
their goods, , and all this by one whom 
you have^ yourselves raised to povrer, and 
whose dignity you maintain with your 
lives I He who crushes you has but two 
eyes, but tw^o hands, but one body. All 
that he has more than you comes from 
you. Yours are the many eyes that spy 
your acts, the many hands that strike 
you, the many feet that trample you in 
the dust : all the power with which he 
injures you is your own. From indignities 
that the beasts themselves would not 
endure you can free yourselves by simply 
willing it. Resolve to serve no more, and 
you are free. Withdraw your support j 
from the Colossus that crushes you, and j 
it will crumble in the dust... ...Think of 

the battles of Miltiades, of Leonidas, and 
of Themistocles, which, after twm thou- 
sand years, are as fresh in the minds of 
men as though they were of yesterday ; 
for they were the triumphs not so much 

of Greece as of liberty AH other goods 

men will labour to obtain, but to liberty 
alone they are indifferent, though where 
it is not every evil follows, and every 

blessing loses its charm Yet we were 

all moulded in the same die, all born in 
freedom as brothers, born too with a love 
of liberty which nothing but our vices has 
effaced.” 

During the last century language 
of this kind has by constant repeti- 
tion lost so much of its force that we 
can scarcely realise the emotions it 
kindled when it possessed the freshness 
of novelty, and in a nation convulsed by 
the paroxysms of civil war. The French 
Protestants in 1578 adopted the Contre-un 
as one of the most effectual means of 
arousing the people to resistance,* and as 
late as 1836 Lamennais made its republi- 
cation the first measure of his democratic 
crusade. In the history of literature it 
will always occupy a prominent place on 
account of the singular beauty of ^ its 
language, while in the history of Ration- 
alism it is remarkable as one of the clearest 

* It appeared for the first time^ tog*dhier tsith the 
FraTtcth&aMia^ ia a seditkms faoo^ called; MimmreiF 

Vestat de France scms Chariest IX* See Let Mlhr 
torieties de Tallemant des Remtx (ed. X834X tom. i. 
P- 395* 
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iiliistratiofis of the tendency of the 
WTstings'to foster and at i!ie Miiie liaic !o . 
secularise the spirit of lilxrty. 

Owing to the infliieficcs I tmve en- 
deavour^ to trace, the ahcendeiicy 
th^logy had so long exerci»icl mat 
l»Iitics w^as during the religious wars 
imterially weakened, while at the same 
time the aspiration towards liberty was ■ 
greatly strengthened. During the com- 
parati’^ tor^r that followed the Pmee 
of Westphalia, and still more after the 
revocatiem of the Edict of Nantes, the 
struggle was for a time suspended ; and 
it was not till near the close of the 
eightonth century that the question of 
the rights of nations reappeared promi- 
nently in France — this time, however, not 
under the auspices of the theologians, but 
of the freethinkers. But, before reviewing 
the principles that were then urged, it is 
necessary to notice for a moment the 
chief cau-ses that were^ preparing the 
people for liberty, and without which no 
arguments aitd no heroism could Imve 
triumph^. 

The fii^t of these was the increase of 
wealth. Whatever 'may be, the case with 
small communities and under special 
circumstances, it is ce:rtain that, as a 
general rule, large masses' of people can 
only enjoy political liberty when the 
riches of the country have^ considemMj 
increased. In the early pwiods of civili- 
sation, when capital is very scanty, and 
when, owing to the absence of machines 
and of commerce, the results of labour 
are extremely small, slavery in one form 
or another is the inevitable condition of 
the masses. The abject poverty in which 
they live casts them helplessly upon the 
i few who are wmithy ; w-ages sink to a 
point- that is Imrely sufficient for the 
sustenance of life, and social progress 
becomes impossible. “If the hammer 
and the shuttle could move themselves,” 
said Aristotle, “ slavery would be unneces- 
sary,*’ and machinery having virtually 
fuifilli^ the condition, the predicted result 
has followed.* The worst and mert de- 
grading forms of labour being performed 
by machinery, production and ccmi»- 
quently capital have been imii«Mely in- 
crea^i, and, progress bea>iiitiig|»ssible, 
a middle class has been Com- 

merce not only gives an additional 
devetopment to this class, but also forms 

* See ronac Yery foed popafie® oa in Cbevalfert 
LeUres sur de Tramil Cs%8), p. *1. 
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a bond of union connecting’ the different 
parts of the country*. The roads that are 
formed for the circulation of wealth be- 
come the channels of th© circulation of 
ideas, and render possible that simul- 
taneous action upon which all liberty 
deMnds. 

Ilie next great cause of liberty was the 
increase of knowledge. And here again 
we may discern the eiddence of that 
inexorable fatality which for ' so many 
centuries doomed mankind alike to super- 
stition and to slavery, until the great 
inventions of the human intellect^ broke 
the chain. When we hear men dilating 
upon the degrading superstitions of 
Catholicism, marveiling how a creed that 
is so full of gross and material concep- 
tions could win belief, and denouncing it 
as an apostasy and an error, it is sufficient ] 
to say that for i, s;oo years after the estab- | 
lishraent of the Christian religion it was 
intellectually and morally impossible that 
any religion that was not material and 
superstitious could have reigned over 
Europe. Protestantism could not possibly 
have existed without a general diffusion 
of the Bible, and that diffusion was im- 
possible until after the two inventions of 
paper and of printing. As long as the 
material of books was so expensive that 
it w’as deemed necessary to sacriOce 
thousands of the ancient manuscripts in 
order to cover the parchment with new 
writing, as long as the only way of cover- 
ing tlK>se parchments was by the slow 
and laborious process of transcription, 
books, and therefore the knowledge of 
reading,^ were necessarily confined to an 
infinitesimal fraction of the community. 
Pictures and other material images, 
which a Council of Arras well called the 
“Bookof the Ignorant, ’’werethenthechlef 
means of religious instruction, not simply 
because ora! instruction without the assist- 
ance of books was manifestly insufficient, 
but also because, in a period when the 
intellectual discipline of reading is un- 
known, the mind is incapable of grasping 
conceptions that are not clothed m a 
pictorial form. To those who will ob- 
serve, on the one hand, how invariably 
the mediasval intellect materialised every 
department of knowledge it touched, and 
on the other hand how manifestly the 
peculiar tenets of Catholicism are formed 
either by the process of materialising the 
intellectual and moral conceptions of 
(^ristianity or else by legitimate deduc- 
tions frcmi those tenets when matwalised 


—to those who stilly further observe bow 
every great theological movement, either 
of progress or retrogression, has been 
preceded by a corresponding change in 
the intellectual condition of society, itwii! 
appear evident that nothing short of a 
continued miracle could have produced a 
lasting triumph of Christian ideas except 
under some such form as Catholicism 
presents. It was no doubt possible that 
small communities like the Waldenses, 
shut out from the genera! movement of 
the age, inspired "by a very strong en- 
thusiasm, and under the constant super- 
vision of zealous pastors, might in some 
small degree rise above the prevailing 
materialism ; but when we remember 
how readily nations, considered as wholes, 
always yield to the spirit of the time, and' 
how extremely little the generality of 
men strive against the natural bias of 
their minds, it will easily be conceived 
that the great mass of men must have 
inevitably gravitated to materialism. 
When under such circumstances a 
spiritual faith exists, it exists only as the 
appanage of the few, and can exercise no 
influence or control over the people. 

But while superstition is thus the in- 
evitable and therefore the legitimate con- 
dition of an early civilisation, the same 
causes that make it necessary render 
impossible the growth of political liberty. 
Neither the love of freedom nor the 
capacity of self-government can exist in a 
great nation that is plunged in ignorance. 
Political liberty was in ancient times 
almost restricted to cities like Athens and 
Rome, where public life, and art, and all 
the intellectual influences that were con- 
centrated in a great metropolis, could 
raise the people to an exceptional eleva- 
tion. In the middle ages servitude was 
mitigated by numerous admirable institu- 
tions, most of which emanated from the 
Church ; but the elements of self-govern- 
ment could only subsist in countries that 
were so small that the proceedings of the 
central government came under the im- 
mediate cognisance of the whole people. 
Elsewhere the chief idea that was attached 
to liberty was freedom from a foreign 
yoke. It was only by the slow and 
difficult penetration of knowledge to the 
masses that a movement like that of the 
eighteenth century became possible ; and 
we may distinctly trace the steps of its 
evolution through a long series of preced- 
ing centuries. The almost simultaneous 
introduction into Europe from the East 
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of cotton-paper fey the Greeks and by the 
Moors, the invention of rag-paper at the 
end of the tenth century, the extension of 
the area ofjnstruction by the substitution' 
of universities for monasteries as the 
centres of education, the gradual forma- 
tion of modern languages, the invention 
of printing in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the stimulus given to education 
by the numerous controversies the Re- 
formation forced^upon the attention of all 
classes, the additional inducement to learn 
to read arising^ among Protestants from 
the position assigned to the Bible, and in a 
less degree among Catholics from the 
extraordinary popularity of the Imitation 
. of Thomas 4 Kempis, the steady reduction 
in the price of books as the new art was 
perfected, the abandonment of a dead 
language as the vehicle of instruction, the 
simplification of style and arguments 
which brought knowledge down to the 
masses, the sceptical movement which 
diverted that knowledge from theological 
to political channels, were all among the 
antecedents of the Revolution. When 
knowledge becomes so general that a 
large proportion of the people take a 
lively and constant interest in the manage- 
ment of the State, the time is at hand 
when the bounds of the Constitution will 
be enlarged. 

A third great revolution favourable to 
liberty is to be found in the history of the 
art of war. In the early stages of civili- 
sation military achievements are, next to 
religion, the chief source of dignity, and 
the class which is most distinguished in 
battle is almost necessarily the object of 
the most profound respect. Before the 
invention of gunpowder, a horseman in 
armour being beyond all comparison 
superior to a foot-soldier, the whole stress 
of battle fell upon the cavalry, who 
belonged exclusively to the upper classes 
* in the first instance because the great 
expense of the equipment could only be 
met by the rich, and in the next place 
because express laws excluded plebeians 
from its ranks. It is, however, well 
worthy of notice that in this respect the 
position of the English was exceptional. 
Although St. George, who was the object 
of extreme reverence throughout the 
middle ages as the patron saint of cavalry, 
was also the patron saint of England, the 
skill of the English archers was so great 
that they rapidly rose to European fame, 
and obtained a position which in other 
countries belonged exclusively to the 


horsefnan. In all the old Kifflcn tha 
chivaliy of France and liie \ comer, of 
England were the most prominent figurr-i; 

and this distinction, trivial it may now 
appear, had probably a considenible in- 
fluence over the history of opinions. 

With this exception, the ascendency of 
the cp’alry in the middle ages was "un- 
questionable, but it was not altogether 
undisputed; and it is curious to trace 
from a very distant period the slow rise of 
the infantry accompanying the progress 
of democracy. The flemish burghers 
brought this force to considerable per- 
fection, and in the battle of Courtray their 
infantry defeated the cavalry opposed to 
them. A ■ similar achievement was per- 
formed by the Swdss infantry in the battle 
of Morgarten. The Frenefs had always 
treated their own foot-soldiers with ex- 
treme contempt; but Crecy and Poitiers 
having been mainly won by the English 
archers, a slight revulsion of feeling tciok 
.place, and great though not very suc- 
cessful efforts were made to raise a rival 
corps. . For some time after the battle of 
Poitiers all games except archery were 
prohibited in France. More than once, 
too, in their combats with the English, 
the French cavalry vrere compelled to 
dismount and endure what they con- 
ceived the degradation of fighting on foot, 
and the same practice was frequent 
among the free-lances of Italy under the 
leadership of Sir John Hawks wood and 
of Carmagnola. 

The invention of gunpowder, as soon as 
firearms had acquired some degree of 
excellence, seriously shook the ascen- 
dency of the cavalry*. The mounted 
soldier was no longer almost invulnerable 
by the foot-soldier, or his prowess decisive 
in battle. Yet, notwithstanding this 
change, the social distinction between 
the two bfanches of the army which 
chivalry* had instituted continued ; the 
cavalry still represented the upf^r and the 
infantry the lower classes, and in France 
the nobles alone had the right to enter 
the former. The comparative depression 
of the military importance of the mvalry 
had therefore the^ effect of transferring 
in a measure the military prestige from the 
nobles to the people. For some time the 
Imlance trembled very evenly ^ween the 
two forces, until the invention of the 
bayonet by Vauban gave the infantry a 
decid^ superiority, revolutionised the 


» Chmisky ^ 
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art af m^ar, and thereby snfliMiiiced tli« 
clirection of cntfiusiasm/ 

The last general tendency^ I shall 
mefition w&s produced by the discoveries 
of political economy. liberty cannot be 
attained without a jealous restriction of 
tiie province of government, and indeed 
may be said in a great measure to consist 
of such a restriction. The process since 
the Reformation has passed through 
two distinct stages. The first, which 
was^ effected mainly by the diffusion of 
Rationalism, was the tnumph of tolerance, 
by^ which the vast field of speculative 
opinions was withdrawn from the juris-' 
diction of the civil power. ^ The second, 
which was effected by political economy, 
was free-trade, by which the evil of the 
interference of government with com- 
mercial transactions was proved. This 
last proposition, which was O'Oe of the 
most important, was also one of the 
earliest of the achievements of political 
economists, for it was ardently professed 
by the French school nearly twenty years 
before the publication of the Wecdtk of 
Nations ; and as the catastrophe of Law 
and the ministerial position of Turgot 
directed public opinion in France very 
earnestly towards «:x>nomical questions, 
it exercised an extensive influence. Many 
who were comparatively impcErvious to 
the more generous enthusiasm of Kberty 
became by these enquiries keenly sensible 
of the evil of an all-directing govemn^t, 
and anxious to abridge its power.® 

There ^ were of course innun^rable 
special circumstances growing out of the 
policy of the French rulers, which ac- 
celerated or retarded the advance or in- 
fluenced the character of the Revolufibn. 
Tlie foregoing pages have no pretensicHti 
to be a complete summary of its ant^ 
cedents, but they may serve to show that 
a revolutionary movement of some Mud 

^ s On tlio «»ri«r fart hbtory d tl*e compara- 

tive importance #)•! caTajl,i7 anil ibfantry, see the ifery 
clear aoroant in a weriR of the present French Empercr, 
Bu Bmsi ei de 4 ‘Ari£ihr£e ; and on the 

later part, a»d is*«f«aaBy oa the iniuence d Vauban, 
the brilliant sketdb d t& revoiatioos in the art d war 
in the last rdwm of Thksts'' Mini, de TEmMr^ M. 
Thwrs has made imm stvSttts ranarks on the efeda 
d sKeptical moveiiMat of the eighteenth centary ' 
»p(« war--disturbanir^ tibe iM traditions of the art, ana 
ooliwmating: in the inaovatkitts d Napoleon- 
deaseoatk importaace d tibe mastdmcf d infantry 
ha» h*« noticed 1^ Con&rcefc, T&Simu de 
knimedm^ pt 144. ConAmxM, however, has ascs&sd 
that excltt«v«ly to S«n^ too, 

^Ciwaurlo*, Mmmmdrn Af Atefe torn, t 

haa hem nertksed by many i^tical eoewo- 
hut 1^' m» more aWy than % Mr, Bndck, 


was the normal result of the tendencies: 
of the age, that its chief causes are to be 
sought entirely outside the discussions, of 
political philosophers, and that the rise of 
great republican w’riters, the principles 
they enunciated, and the triumph of tiieir 
arguments were all much more the. 
consequences than the causes of 'the, 
democratic spirit. In other words, these ' 
men were rather representative , than 
creative. But for the preceding move- 
ment they would never have appeared, 
or, at least, w^ould never have triuraphe:d, 
although when they appeared they un- 
doubtedly modified and In a measure 
directed the movement that produced 
them. The change must necessarily have 
taken place, but it wras a question of 
great importance into whose hands its 
guidance was to fall. 

If we take a broad view of the history 
of liberty since the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, we find that the ground of conflict 
was at first personal and at a later period 
political liberty, and that in the earlier 
stage the Catholic Church was the special 
representative of progress. In the tran- 
sition from slavery to serfdom and in the 
transition from serfdom to liberty she was 
the most zealous, the most unwearied, 
and the most efficient agent. The same 
thing may be said of the earliest period of 
the political evolution. As long as the 
condition of society was such that an 
enlarged political liberty was impossible, 
as long as the object was not so much to 
produce freedom as to mitigate servitude, 
the Church was still the champion of the 
people. The balance of power produced 
by the numerous corporations she created 
Of sanQtioned, the reverence for tradition 
resulting from her teaching, which per- 
petuated a network of unwritten customs 
with the force of public law, the depen- 
dence of the civil upon the ecclesiastical 
power, and the rights of excommunication 
and deposition, had all contributed to 
lighten the pressure of despotism. After 
a time, however, the intellectual progress 
of society destroyed the means which the 
Church possessed for mitigating servi- 
tude, and at the same time raised the 
popular demand for liberty to a point 
that was perfectly incompatible with her 
original teaching. The power of the 
papal censure was so weakened that it 
could scarcely be reckoned upon as a 
political influence, and all the complicated 
checks and count«r-checks of mediaeval 
society wore swept away. On the othw 
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hand the struggle for political liberty m 
its widest sense— 'the desire to make the 
will of the people the basis of the govern- 
ment— the conviction that a nation has a 
right to alter a government that op, poses 
its sentiments — has become the great 
characteristic of modern politics. Ex- 
perience ^has showm that wherever intel- 
lectual life is active and unimpaled a 
political fermentation will ensne^ and will 
issue in a movement having for its object 
the repudiation of the divine right of 
kings, and the recognition of the will of 
the people as the basis of the government. 
The current has. been flowing in this 
direction since the Reformation, but has 
advanced with peculiar celerity since the 
Peace of Westphalia, for since that event 
the desire of secunn.g a political ascen- i 
dency for any religious sect has never 
been a preponderating motive with politi- 
cians. With this new spirit the Catholic 
Church cannot possibly harmonise. It is 
contrary to her genius, to her traditions, 
and to her teaching. Resting upon the 
principle of authority, she instinctively 
assimilates with those forms of govern- 
ment that most foster the habits of mind 
she inculcates. Intensely dogmatic in her 
teaching, she naturally endeavours ^ to 
arrest by the hand of power the circulation 
of what she believes to be error, and she 
therefore allies herself with the political 
system under which alone such suppres- 
sion is possible. Asserting as the very 
basis of her teaching the binding autho- 
rity of the past, she cannot assent to 
political doctrines which are, in fact, a 
direct negation of the uniform teaching 
of the ancient Church,* In the midst of 
the fierce struggle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury isolated theologians might be per- 
mitted without censure to propound 
doctrines of a seditious nature, but it was 
impossible ultimately to overlook the fact 
that the modern secularisation of the 
basis of authority and the modern latitude 
given to a discontented people are directly 
contrary to the teaching of the Fathers, 
and extend far beyond the teaching of 
the mediaeval theologians.® The fiict that 

* As a distingnished Angflican divine of our own day 
lias put it, ** It IS idle, and worse tfeiaa idle, to attempt to 
restrict and. explain away tins positive command 
(‘Resist not evil’), and the Chnstian Church has 
always upheld it in its full extent. one un£fi>rm 

unhesitating voice it has proclaimed the duty of passiz>e 
obedience f (Sewell, Christian Politics^ ch. x.) 

® I have alrcad,y referred to thehuHof GreforyXyl. 
atteatingr thib contradiction. 1 may add the foSowine 
admission o£ a writer who may be a# on* ck' 

the principal representatives of t& Uhvaniontaoe 


iniMSern gstnions have ten in a 
evolve from th© sp««!allon'» of !!« 

or that tli© fchc»liiicn wtf« 
the liteals of their time, though irnp^.-'f- 
tent in the judgment of the ratiorali^d, 
is of no weight m the eyes of those mli.t 
assert the finality of the teaching of iSic 
past. 

The natural incapacity of Oiiholici^m 
to guide the democxailc rnovement had in 
the eighteenth century been aggravated 
by the extremely low ebb to wliicn it had 
failm, both intellectually and morally. 
Nearly all the greatest bVcnch intellects 
of the i^venteenth century were warmly 
attached to Catholicism ; ^1 those of the 
eighteenth century were ^opposed to it. 
The Church, therefore, like every rctriv 
gressive institution in a progressive age, 
cast herself with more than comiBon xeal 
into the arms of power, and on every 
occasion showed herself the implacable 
enemy of toleration. In 1780, but a few 
years before the explosion that shattered 
the ecclesiastical system of France, the 
assembly of the French dergy thought it 
necessary solemnly to deplore and con- 
demn the partial tolerance that had been 
accorded to the French Protestants, and 
to petition the king that no further privi- 
leges might be granted them. Such a 
Church was manifestly identified with 
despotism, and having repeatedly asscrtal 
the evil of toleration she h^ no right to 
complain when the Re^’olutionists treated 
her according to her principles.” 

Catholicism having tons tecome the 
representative of despotism, and French 
Protestantism having sunk into insignifi- 
cance, the guidance of the democratic 
movement necessarily |»ssed into the 
hands of the freethinkers. In the earlier 
stages of the movement, when liberty 
was evolved from the religious wars, they 
had usually stood aloof. Thus Faustus 
Socinus had predicted that the seditious 
doctrines by which the Protestants sup- 

party, wlakli has always been tfet roost lltwral la 
polkics; “Qttcaqu* nows ^tcwsliioiis d'accorf^ fiie la 
source ou S*orig:me dUs^la pwisaaoce puWique r|al& liaos 
la multitude, »o«s mom cei^dant <|iie la wiwanc® 
pul>%«* ^6taat uoe fa» trattsfen&e au wriw»,lt fjewple 
I cooMswe tcm|cw* sur lui un droit ae souverainet^. 
Ntms aa ccmtralre, quit oe Iwl t*»te pfas di» 

lots cue le devear d'oblir, et qu’il <i» caa oi 

ii put»Be se soustraire A cette CiCwaoie «a 

ccmvieao«at pi w ardent# dijfwaswiw d® la pmMmnm 
rcwalen-HKavcwr. cdui cA l» priitc* I'enneroi 

poB& et de tout son iKfwpli?» et fi «^ixfeerait 

a d^iw© la soefetd civile,** (EbokM, tom. i |x 84,) 

* Secvfim' some evidwceof t;be®e»eoti*n*ati» 

the £>isiCi0mrs par urn pmith^e smr le pr^^ 

d^acem'der Petat cmil mmx Jf^’ViestimtSf hy the AWj 4 
^ t’Eafert (Paris, . 
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ported tlieir atiise would lead to the 
dissolution of society, and in denouncing 
them he especially singled out for con- 
deinnation the noble struggle of the 
Diitcli against Spain.^ Montaigne, though 
Buchanan had lieen his tutor and La 
Boetie one of the most intimate of his 
friendSj always leaned strongly towards 
political conservatism. His disciple Char- 
ron went still further, and distinctly 
sisserted the doctrine of passive obedi- 
ence.* Bayle too exerted all his influence 
in discouraging the revolutionary tenets 
of Jurieu.* Nor was there anything 
extraordinary in this, for the aspect 
Europe presented in their time might 
well have appalled any spectator who was 
exempt from the prevailing fanaticism. 
All the bonds of cohesion upon wdiich 
the political organisation depended were 
weakened or destroyed. The spirit of 
private judgment had descended to those 
ivho by ignorance or long servitude were 
totally incapable of self-government, and 
it had lashed their passions to the wildest 
fury. Patriotism seemed to have almost 
vanished from Christendom. Neither 
Catholics nor Protestants deemed it the 
least disgraceful to call down a foreign 
invasion upon their land, to trample its 
interests in the dust, and to avow the 
warmest sympathy for its enemies. Re- 
ligion, wdiidi had so long formed the 
basis of order, inspired the combatants 
with the fiercest hatred, and transformed 
every vice into a virtue. While a pope 
was causing medals to be struck in 
honour of the massacre of St Bartho- 
lomew, and enjoining Vasari to paint the 
scene upon the walls of the Vatican ; 
while the murderer of Henri III. was 
extolled as a martyr, and writings defend- 
ing his act were scattered broadcast 
among the people, it was not surprising 
that the freethinkers, who stood a|mrt 
from the conflict, should have sought at 

* Bayle, jOicl., art, Faustm SGcinus, Remarqne c. 

® Im- S«^esmt p* «i. 

3 Mattv have ascribed tbe At'is aux to 

Bayle. This diargre, however^ seems (as far as I know) 
destitute of exteraal evidence, and, considering* the 
great aiea! wilh. whidb Bayle threw Iwmself into the 
defence of the^Calvmists when they were attadeed by 
Maimbourg, is rathw improbable. Aiguments m 
style are very untrustworthy, because a great writer 
always produces many imitators, and Bay&s style was 
by BO means difficult to imitate. However, Bayk’s 
aversion to democratic tihooriif* peprades all his works, 
and Hallam says the pnesamptloB ia stnaragly in favour 
of to; having written the Atm^ while Cisbbon and 
Maddmtosh speak of it as a^rtainly hk. Votoure, as 
k wefi kixwn, hw a far deepar stain upon hk meanory 
—a dark damning stain which all his splmdid services 
sever «Sac« t he applauded the paxtithwof Fcdaxid. 


arty risk to consolidate the few remaining 
elements of order, .But in the. eighteenth 
century their position and the circum- 
stances that surrounded them were both 
changed ; and the writings of Rousseau 
and of his disciples proved the trumpet- 
blast of that ^reat .revolution which' 
shattered the political system of .France, 
and the influence of which, is even now 
vibrating to the furthest limits of civilisa- 
tion. 

Assuredly no part of this great change 
is due to any original discoveries of 
Rousseau, though his^ personal influence 
was very great, and his genius peculiarly 
fitted for the position he occupied. He 
was one of those writers who are emi- 
nently destitute of the judgment that 
enables men without exaggeration tO' 
discriminate between truth and falsehood, 
and yet eminently endowed with that 
logical faculty which enables them to 
defend the opinions they have embraced. 
No one plunged more recklessly into 
paradox, or supported those paradoxes 
with more consummate skill. At the 
same time the firmness with which he 
grasped and developed general principles, 
and that wonderful fusion of passion and 
argument which constitutes the pre-emi- 
nent beauty of his style, gave his eloquence 
a transcendent power in a revolutionary 
age. Nothing is more curious than to 
observe how the revolt against the empire 
of conventionalities of which he was the 
apostle penetrated into all parts of French 
society, revolutionising even those which 
seemed most remote from his influence. 
It was shown in fashionable assemblies in 
a disregard for social distinctions, for 
decorations, and for attire that had for 
centuries been unknown in France. It 
was shown in the theatre, where Talma, 
at the instigation of the great revolu- 
tionary painter David, banished from the 
French stage the custom of representing 
the heroes of Greece and Rome with 
powdered wigs and in the garb of the 
courtiers of Versailles, and founded a 
school of acting which made an accurate 
imitation of nature the first condition of 
excellence.* It was shown even in the 

* Tbe first step, according* to Madame Fusil (Sotme^ 
nirs d'une Acirice, pp. 37-54), in this direction was 
taken by an actresss named Madame Saint-Hubert, who 
discards powder and took the ancient sculptures as 
ho: BKKicI ; but it was the^ gesoius of Talma, warmly 
seconded by the anti<5[uarians, by the revolutionists, 
and especMy by the Gurondins, that finally vanquished 
the prevaaling prejudice. The incongruity of the old 
costume has, I thmk, been exaggerated ; it was well 
waited to the Greto»— Racine. 
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country Iiouses, where the mathematical 
figures, the long, forma! alleys arranged 
with architectural symmetry, and the 
trees dwarfed and trimmed into fantastic 
shapes, which Le N6tre had made the 
essential elements of a French garden, 
•were suddenly discarded and replaced by 
the wild and irregular beauties that Kent 
had made popular in England/ But 
though the character and the original 
genius of Rousseau were stamped upon 
every feature of his time,, the doctrines of 
the Social Contract are in all essentials 
borrowed from Locke and from Sydney, 
and where they diverge from their models 
they fall speedily. _ into absurdity/ The 
true causes of their mighty influence are 
to be found in the condition of society. 
Formerly they had been advocated with a 
view to special political exigencies, or to 
a single countiy, or to a single section 
of society. For the first time, in the 
eighteenth century, they penetrated to 
the masses of the people, stirred them to 
their lowest depths, and produced an 
upheaving that was scarcely less general 
than that of the Reformation. The 
history of the movement was like that of 
the enchanted well in the Irish legend, 
which lay for centuries shrouded in dark- 
ness in the midst of a gorgeous city, till 
some careless hand left open the door that 
had enclosed it, and the morning sunlight 
flashed upon its waters. Immediately it 
arose responsive to the beam it burst the 
barriers that had confined it ; it sub- 
merged the city that had surrounded it ; 
and its resistless waves, chanting wild 
music to heaven, rolled over the temples 
and over the palaces of the past. 

There is no fact more remarkable in 
this movement than the manner in which 
it has in many countries risen to the 
position of a religion — that is^ to say, of 
an unselfish enthusiasm uniting vast 
bodies of men in aspiration towards an 
ideal, and proving the source of heroic 
virtues. It is always extremely import^t 
to trace the direction in which the spirit 
of self-sacrifice is moving, for upon the 
intensity of that spirit depends the moral 
elevation of an age, and upon its course 
the religious future of the world. It once 
impelled the warriors of Europe to carry 

1 See a singularly curious essay cm the history of 
Gardens in Vitet, J&tudes sur V Htstoire de V ^ 

Ndtre laid out the gardens of Versailles for Louis XIV. 

® As, for example, when it is contended that a people 
with representative government are slaves, excej^ 
during the period of the elections. {Conirett Social, 

Hv. iii. ch. XV.) 




ruin and desolation to the walls of Jery* 

Salem, to inundate the plains of 
with the blc»d of slaughtered 
and to purchase fey unparalleled calanutic*?'* 
some relics for the devotion of the pilgrim. 
It once convul^d Europe with religious 
wars, sus|xndcd all pacific optTatior^g 
and paralysed all secular interests in order 
to secure the ascendency of a church, 
or of a creed. It once drove tens of 
thousands into the relircmcnt of the 
monasteries ; induced them to macerate 
their bodies, and to mortify their affec- 
tions ; to live in sackcloth and ashes, in 
cold and poverty and privations, that by 
such means they might attain their re- 
ward. These things have now passed 
away. The crusader's swmd has long 
been shattered, and his achievemente 
have been idealised by the poet and the 
novelist. The last wave of the religious 
wars that swept over so many lands has 
subsided into a calm that is broken only 
by the noisy recriminations of a few angry 
polemics. The monastic system and the 
conceptions from mdiich it grew are fading 
rapidly before the increasing day. Celi- 
bacy, voluntary poverty, and voluntary 
subjection, were the three subjects which 
Giotto painted over the high altar of 
Assisi as the distinctive characteristics of 
the saint — the efforts of self-sacrifice that 
lead to the beatitude of heaven. AH of 
them have now lost their power.^ Even 
that type of heroic grandeur w^hich the 
ancient missionary exhibited, though 
eulogised and revered, is scarcely repro- 
: duced. The spirit of self-sacrifice still 
i exists, but it is to be sought in other 
' fields— in a boundless philantliropy grow- 
ing out of affections that arc common to 
all religions, and above all in the sphere 
of politics. Liberty and not tlieology is 
the enliusiasm of the nineteenth century. 
The very men who would once have been 
conspicuous saints are now conspicuous 
revolutionists, for while their hjeroism and 
their disinterestedness are their own, the 
direction these qualities take is deter- 
mined by the pressure of their 

If we analyse the democratic ideal 
which is exercising so wide an influence, 
we find that it consists of two parts— a 
' rearrangement of the map of Europe on 
the principle of the rights^ of nation- 
cities, and a strong infusion of the 
democratic element into the government 
of each State. The recc^nitjqn of some 
universal principle of political _ right 
■ powerful enough to form a bond of 
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lasting* concord lias always been a 
favourite dream with statesmen ^and 
philosophers. HiMebrand sought it in 
the supremacy of tlie spiritual power, and 
in the coes©c|uent ascendency of the moral 
law ; Dante m the fusion of all European 
States into one great empire, presided 
over In temporal matters by the Caesars 
and in spiritual by the Pops ; Grotius 
and Henri IV* of France, in a tribunal 
like the Amphictyonic assembly of ancient 
Greece, deciding with supreme authority 
international differences ; diplomacy in 
artificial combinations, and especially in 
the system of the balance of power* The 
modern doctrine of the rights of nation- 
alities could not possibly have attained 
any great importance til! the pr^nt 
century — in the first place because it is 
only after the wide diffusion of education 
that the national sentiment acquires the 
necessary strength, concentration, and 
intelligence, and in the next place because 
the influence of the selfish side of human 
nature was hostile to it. Theconcepions 
that the interests of adjoining nations are 
diametrically opposed, that wealth can 
only be gained by displacement, and that 
conquest is therefore the chief path^ to 
progress, were long universal ; but during 
the last century political economy has 
been steadily subverting them, and has 
already effected so much that it scarcely 
seems unreasonable to conclude that the 
time will come when a policy of territoiiai 
aggrandisement will be impossible. At 
the same time the extension of free trade 
has undoubtedly a tendency to effect the 
disintegration of great heterogeneous 
empires by destroying the peculiar advan- 
tages of ^colonies and of conquered terri- 
tory ; wHle railways and increasing km)w- 
ledge weaken national antipathies and 
facilitate^ the plitical agglomeration of 
communities with a common race, lan- 
guage, and geographical position. The 
result of ail this is that motives of self- 
interest do not oppose themselves .as 
|X)werfuIly as of old to the recognition of 
territorial limits defined^ by the wishes of 
the people. And this is peculiarly im-. 
portant, because not only does interest, as 
distinguished from pasdbn, gain a greater 
,cmpke with advandng ciinlisation, but 
passiott itself is mainly guid^ by its 
If, indeed, we examine only the 
proximate causes of European war^ th^ 
the aspect of a pmect chaos, and 
the immense majority might be ascribed 
to Isolatwi c»us« or to passh^ ebullhions 


of national jealouw. But if we examine 
more closely we find that a deep-seated 
aversion produced by general causes had 
long preceded and^ prepared the explosion. 
The great majority of wars during tlie 
last 1,000 years may be classified under 
three heads — wars produced by opposition 
of religious belief, wars^ resulting from 
erroneous economical notions either con- 
,cerning the balance of trade or the 
material advantages of concjuest, and 
wars resulting from the collision' of the 
two hostile doctrines of the divine right 
of kings and the rights of nations. In 
the first instance knowledge has gained 
a decisive, and in the second almost a ^ 
decisive, victory. Whether it wfill ever 
render equally impossible political com- 
binations that outrage national senti- 
ments is one of the great problems of the 
future. Hiis much at least is certain, 
that the progress of the movement has 
profoundly and irrevocably impaired the 
force of treaties and of diplomatic arrange- 
ments as the regulating principles of 
Europe, 

But whatever may be thought on these 
subjects, it is at least certain that the 
movement we have traced has become a 
great moral influence in Europe, and, 
like many others, exhibits a striking 
synthesis of the distinctive elements of 
two different civilisations. The spirit of 
patriotism has under its influence assumed 
a position scarcely less prominent than in 
! antiquity, while at the same time, by a 
transformation to which almost all the 
influences of modem society have con- 
curred, it has lost its old exclusiveness 
without altogether losing its identity, and 
has assimilated with a sentiment of uni- 
versal fraternity. The sympathy between 
great bodies of men was never so strong, 
the stream of enthusiasm never flowed in 
so broad a current as at present ; and in 
the democratic union of nations we find 
the last and highest expression of the 
Christian ideal of the brotherhood of 
mankind. 

Nor is it simply in the international 
aspect of democracy that we trace this 
influence; it is found no less clearly in 
the changes that have been introduced 
into internal legislation and social life. 
The political merits of democracy I do not 
now discuss, but no one at least can 
question the extent to which legislation 
has of late years been modified in favour 
of the lower classes, the sympathy and 
even defermce that has been shown to 
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their wants, the rapid , obliteration of the 
lines of class-divisions, and the ever-in- 
creasing tendency to amalgamation bas^ 
upon political equality and upon enlarged 
sympathy. 

It is thus that amid the transformation 


Of dls^lution of Jntelteual dogma", ?ha 
great moral iH'inciple^ of Chrintianhy 
condnually. reapf^ar, acquiring rivw 
mwer in the lapse of ngm, and in- 
iuencin^ the ly|» of each itucovidhig 
civilisation. 



Chapter VI. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF RATIONALISM 


The history of labour is only second In 
importance to the historj of knowledge. 
The estimate in which industry is held, 
the principles by which it is regulated, 
and the channels in which it is direct^, 
not merely determine the material ' pros- 
perity of nations, but also invariably con- 
tribute to the formation of a type of cha- 
racter, and in consequence to a modifica- 
tion of opinions. In the course of the 
present work I have more than once had 
occasion to refer to the influence of . the 
industrial spirit upon Rationalism, buf I 
have thought it advisable to reserve its 
full^ discussion for a separate chapter, in 
which the relation between the . twm 
evolutions will be dearly manifested, and 
the^ importance of commerce both as a 
disintegrating and constructive agent 
will be established. 

If we examine from an industrial point 
of view the old civilisation, which was 
sinkjnpf rapidly into dissolution when 
Christianity arose, we shall at once per- 
ceive that slavery was the central fact 
upon which it rested. Whenever, in a 
highly-organised society, this institution 
is prominent, it will impart a special cast 
to the national character, and will in 
some respects invert the normal conditions 
of development. For labour, being iden- 
tified with ignominy, will become dis- 
tasteful to all classes, and wealth will be 
speedily accumulated in the hands of a 
few. Where slavery exists there is no 
middle class, little or no manufacturing 
or conimerdal enterprise. The slave- 
owner^ possesses the means of rapidly 
amassing wealth, while the freeman who 
is not a slave-owner, being shut out from 
nearly every path of industry, and being 
convinced that labour is a degradation, 
will be both demoralised and impov^ished. 
At the same time a strong military spirit 
will usually be encouraged, both because 
the energies of men find no other sphere 
of ^action, and because in such a con- 
dition of society conquest is the chief path 
to. w^eaith. In some respects the conse- 
quence of all this will app^r very 


fascinati,ng. A high military enthusiasm 
bein^ engendered, ■ the nation which 
cherishes slavery wfill usually prove 
victorious in its conflicts with the com- 
mercial communities around Jt. It will 
produce . many great warriors, many 
splendid examples of military devotion., 
A combination of the high mettle of the 
soldier and of a chivalrous contempt for 
trade and the, trading spirit will;. impart 
an aristocratic and refined , tone , .to* the 
national manners, while the national 
intellect will be , diverted from'utilita.rian 
Inventions, and pursuits, and, will bexon-' 
centrated on sublime speculations and 
works of be.auty. .But as soon as the first 
energy of the conquering spirit .has passed 
away, the hollowness of su,ch civilisa- 
tion becomes apparent. The , increase of 
wealth, which in a free nation strengthens 
the middle classes and gives a new 
impulse, to commercial enterprise, in ' a 
slave nation produces only luxury and 
vice ; and the habit 'of regarding multi- . 
tudes as totally destitute of rights, com-' 
bined with the . militaiy spirit that, is 
general, gives that vice a character of the 
most odious ferocity.* , 

It is of course possible that, the inter- 
vention of other influences may modify 
this type of character, and may retard 
and in some degree prevent the 'downfall 
it produces, but In as far as slavery is 
predominant in so far will these tendencies 
be displayed. In the ancient civilisation 
they were developed to the full extent. 
From a very early' period the existence of 
slavery had produced,' both in Greece and 
Rome, a strong contempt for commerce 
and for manual labour, which was openly 
professed by the ablest men, and which 
harmonised well with their disdain for 
the more utilitarian aspects of science. 
Among the Bceotians those who had de- 
filed themselves with commerce were 
excluded for ten years from all offices in 

* Tlie effects slavery upon chara^er have latel;]^ 
been treated with very remarkable ability in Caimes' 
Slave Povjer. See also Storch, £con. poHitqtie^ tom. 
T,, and Ck Comte, Trmii de Ldgislaimn, hv. v. 
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the State. Plato pronouiiced the trade of ^ 
a .shopkeeper to be , a degradation to a 
freeman, and he wished it to be punished 
as a, crime. Aristotle, who asserted so 
strongly the political claims of the middle 
classes, declared, nevertheless, that in a 
perfect , State^ no citizen should exercise 
any mechanical art Xenophon and 
Cicero were both of the same opinion. 
Augustus condemned a senator to death 
because he had debased his rank by 
taking part in a manufacture. The single 
form of labour that was held in honour 
was agriculture ; and in, the earlier and 
simpler periods of the national history, 
while slaves were ' still few and luxury 
was unknown, this pursuit proved a sufE- 
dent vent for the pacific energies of the 
people. But when the number and 
wealth of the population had been multi- 
plied, when a long series of victories had 
greatly increased the multitude of slaves, 
and when the political privileges of a 
Roman citizen had been widely extended, 
all classes flocked within the walls, the 
surrounding country fell entirely into the 
hands of the aristocracy, and either re- 
mained uncultivated or was cultivated 
only by slaves,* and the task of supplying 
the overgrown city with corn devolved 
chieflyupon the colonies. Within the city 
a vast half-military population, sufficiently 
powerful to control the government and 
intent only upon enjoyment, paralysed 
the energies of the empire, and destroyed 
every trace of its ancient purity. “ Bread 
and the games of the circus” was the 
constant demand ; every other considera- 
tion was sacrificed to grant it; and 
industry, in all its departments, was 
relinquished to the slaves. 

If we compare the condition of the 
ancient with that of the modern slaves, 
we shall find that they were in some 
respects profoundly different- The modern 
slave-trade has been carried on upon^ a 
scale and witli circumstances of atrocity 
little known to the ancients, nor was there 
in antiquity the difference oT race and 
colour that now prevents a fusion of the 
free and the enslaved classes. Aristotle, 
the greatest of all the advocates of slavery, 
recommended masters to hold out the 
prospect of future emancipation to their 
slaves; and we know that in the latter 

I See on this subject Plutarch. o/ the Gracchi ; 

Dionysius H^ycarnassus, lib. ii. cap. aS ; Columella, 
De Re Rustic&. This whole subject has l^en very ably 
treated by M. Comte, Traite de U^sUtiion, See also 
Bianqui, Histoire de VEconamie Bureau ue 

la M^le, Economic foliti^ue des Romatme, 
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daji^of the Roman Empire tlie manu- 
mission of old, - slaves mm very^ gent’ruJ, 
and of' those who were not old, by no 
means ^ rare. /Besides this, the great 
expansion of commerce tfiabling the 
modem ^slave-owners to command cry 
description of luxury in exchange for the 
produce of unskilled slavedabc^ur, they 
have usually, in order to guard against 
reunion, adopted the policy of brutalising 
their slaves by enforced ignorance— to 
such an extent that it is actually penal, in 
the m.a|ority of the Slave States of 
America, to teach a slave to read.* In 
the ancient civilisations, on the other 
hand, the slave product all the articles 
of refinement and luxury, conducted tlie 
most difficult forms of laiwur, and often 
exerci^d the most important professions. 
His mind was therefore very frequently 
cultivated to the highest point, and his 
value was proportioned to his intelligence. 
Terence, Epictetus, and Publius Syrus, 
were slaves, as were also some of the 
leading physicians, and many of the most 
distinguish^ sculptors. It should be 
remembered, ■ too, that while modern 
slavery was from the beginning an evil, 
slavery among the ancients was at first 
an unmingled blessing— an jmportant 
conquest of the spirit of humanity. When 
men -were altogether barbarous they 
killed their prisoners ; when they became 
more merciful they preserved them as 
slaves,* 

Still in the later days of the republic, 
and during the empire, the sufferings of 
the slaves were such that it is impossible 
to read them- without a shudder. The 
I full ferocity of the national character was 
I directed against them. They w'-ere ex- 
posed to wild beasts, or compelled to 
fight as giadmtors; they were often 
mutilated with atrocious cruelty; they 
were tortun^ on the slightest suspicion, 
they were 'crucified for the most trivial 
offences. If a master was murdered all 
his slaves were tortured ; if the perpetra- 
tor remained undiscovered ail were put 
to -death, and Tacitus relates a case in 
which no less than 400^ suffered for a 
single undiscovered criminal. We read 
of - one slave who was crucified for having 
stolen a quail, and of another who was 
condemned to be thrown to the fish for 
having broken a crystal vase. Juvenal 
describes a la-dy of fashion gratifying a 

a 1^1* OistiiKrtioas have been fully by 

Cwmes Tocq«*vili^ 
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momentary caprice by ordering a slave 
to be crucified.^ 

^ It was in this manner that the old 
civilisation, which rested on conquest and 
on slavery, had passed into complete 
dissoliition, the free classes being alto- 
gether cienioralised, and the slave clas.ses 
exposed to the most horrible cnielties. 
At last the spirit of Christianity moved 
over this chaotic society, and not merely 
alleviated the evils that convulsed it, but 
also reorganised it on a new basis. It 
did this in three ways: it abolished 
slavery, ^it created charity, it inculcated 
self-sacrifi'Ce. 

In the first of these tasks Christianity 
was powerfully assisted by two other 
agents. It is never possible for the moral 
sense to be entirely extinguished ; and, 
by a law which is constantly manifested 
in history, we find that those who have 
emancipated themselves from the ten- 
dencies of an evil age often attain a 
degree of moral excellence that had not 
Iteen attained in ages that were compara- 
tively pure. The latter days of pagan 
Rome exhibit a constant decay of religious 
reverence and of common morality ; but 
they also exhibit a feverish aspiration to- 
wards a new religion, and a finer sense 
of the requirements of a high morality 
than had been displayed in the best days 
of the republic. We have a striking 
instance of the first of these tendencies in 
that sudden diffusion of the worship of 
Mithra, which was one of the most re- 
markable of the antecedents of Chris- 
tianity. About seventy years before the 
Christian era this worship was introduced 
into Italy, as Plutarch tells us, by some 
Cilician pirates ; and at a time when 
universal scepticism seemed the dominant 
characteristic of the Roman intellect, it 
took such firm root that for 200 years 
it continued to flourish, to excite the 
warmest enthusiasm, and to produce a 
religious revival in the centre of a popula- 
tion that appeared entirely depraved. In 
the same way, about the time when Nero 
ascended the throne, and when the 
humanity of the masses had sunk to the 
lowest ebb, there appeared in the centre 
of paganism a powerful reaction in flavour 

S«» aiHch EonriMe the atmatikai peto- 

l»wl <w Eomaa $laire» m ILoipaleaatr, Mi^des smr ies 
Cnmm rf/ ies Pemes dam €i ikar Tem^ 

(Pa««* 1863), W' Comtes, Trmii 

iSf' lif, l!1b^ m an eactsrcmdly g'ood 

mmj oa Ae condition of Uie andbEit oi 

tlw i«#t over m tib» Bodk'i 


of the suffering classes, of which Seneca 
was the principal exponent, but , which 
wars more or less reflected in the whole of 
the literature of the time, Seneca re- 
curred to the subject again and again, 
and for the first time in Rome he very 
clearly and emphatically enforced the 
duties of masters to their slaves, and the 
existence of a bond of fraternity that no 
accidental difference of position could 
'Cancel. Nor was the movement confined 
to the writings of moralists. A long 
series of enactments by Nero, Claudius, 
Antonine, and Adrian gave the servile 
class a legal position, took the power of 
life and death out of the hands of the 
masters, prevented the exposure of slaves 
when old and infirm on an island of the 
Tiber (where they had often been left to 
die), forbade their mutilation or their em- 
ployment as gladiators, and appointed 
special magistrates to receive their com- 
plaints. What was done was, no doubt, 
very imperfect and inadequate, but it 
represented a tendency of which Chris- 
tianity was the continuation.* 

A second iiifiuence favourable to the 
slaves came into action at a later period : 
I mean the invasion of the barbarians, 
who have been justly described as the 
representatives of the principle of personal 
liberty in Europe.® Slavery was not, in- 
deed, absolutely unknown among them, 
but it was altogether exceptional and 
entirely uncongenial with their habits. 
Prisoners of war, criminals, or men who 
had gambled away their liberty, were the 
chief slaves, and it is probable that servi- 
tude was rarely hereditary. Whenever, 
therefore, these tribes obtained an ascen- 
dency, they contributed to the destruction 
of slavery. 

But when the fullest allowance has 
been made for these influences, it will 
remain an undoubted fact that the recon- 
struction of society was mainly the work 
of Christianity. Other influences could 
produce the manumission of many slaves, 
but Christianity alone could effect the 
profound change of character that ren- 
dered possible the abolition of slavery. 
There are few subjects more striking, and 
at the same time more instructive, than 
the history of that great transition. The 
Christians did not preach a revolutionary 
doctrine. They did not proclaim slavery 
altogether unlawful, or, at least, not until 

* This moV'Wweat has Ibeea w«Il aotked by Grsstia*, 

JOe Jmrft Hbw iE, e. * 4 , 

■ « Gaia®*. 
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llie bull of Alexander III. ia the 
century ; but they steadily sapped it at its 
basis, by opposing to it the 'doctrine of 
universal brotherhood, and by infusing ^ 
spirit of humanity Into all the relations of 
'society. Under Constantine, the old' laws 
for' the protection of slaves were re-enacted 
with additional provisions, and the sepai'a- 
tion of the family of the slave was for- 
bidden. At the same time the servilo 
punishment of crucifixion was abolished ; 
'but not so much from motives of humanity 
as on account of the sacred character it 
had acquired. Very soon a disposition 
was manifested on all sides^ to emancipate 
slaves, and that emancipation was invari- 
ably associated with religion. Sunday 
was especially recommended as the most 
appropriate day for the emancipation, and 
the ceremony almost invariably took place 
in the church. Gregory the Great set the 
example of freeing a number of his slaves 
as an act of devotion ; and it soon became 
customary for sovereigns to do the same 
thing at seasons of great public rejoicing. 
Under Justinian the restrictions that had 
been placed upon emancipation by testa- 
ment were removed. For a short time 
the mere resolution to enter a monastery 
gave liberty to the slave ; and the monks, 
being for the most part recruited from 
the servile caste, were always ready to 
facilitate the deliverance of their brethren. 
Even in religious persecutions this object 
was remembered. The Jews were early 
noted as slave-dealers, and among the 
first and most frequent measures directed 
against . them was the manumission of 
,, their Christian slaves. In all the rites of 
religion the difference between bond and 
free was studiously Ignored, and the 
dergy invariably proclaimed the act of 
enfranchisement to be meritorious.* 


* Cod, Theod, lib, ii. tit. 8, lex. i, and iv. 7, i. Tor 
the history of the action of Christianity u^on slavery, 
see A. C^mte, Philosophie ^sitivet tom. vi. pp. 4:^47 ; 
Stordb, Pcmomie ^litiquet tom. v. pp. 306-310 ; Trop- 
long:. Influence du Christic^nisnte sur le Droit civil. 
The measures against Jew slave-owners have been 
noticed by Bedarride, du Lac, and many other writei;s. 
It must be acknowledg:ed, however, that the Christian 
Emperor Gratian made one law which may rank with 
the most atrocious of Paganism. It jjrovidfes, that if a 
skive accused his master of any crime except high 
treason, the justice of the charge was not to be 
examined, but the slave was to be'committed to the 
flames: ‘"Cum accusatores servi dominis intonent, 
nano judidorum expectet eventum, nihil guaeri, nihil 
discuti pkicet, sed cum ipsis^ de^tionum Itbellis, cum 
Omni scr 4 >turarum et meditati criminis apparatu, 
nefandarum accusationum crementur auctores ; ex- 
cepto tamen adpetita majestatis criminc, in quo etiam 
servis honesta proditio est. Nam et hoc fadnus tendit 
in donunos.* Theod, ix. 6, a. Hohorius accordoi 
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iBciirectly became the authors of e^ery 
other. For when a monastery was 
planted, it soon became the nucleus 
around which the ifiliabitaots of the 
neighbourhood clustered. A town was 
thus gradually formed, civilised by 
Christian teaching, stimulated to in- 
dustry by the example of the monks, and 
protected by the reverence that attached 
to them. At the same time the ornamen- 
tation of the church gave the first impulse 
to art The monks of the order of St. 
Easily devoted themselves especially to 
painting, and all the mediaeval architects 
witose names have come down to us are 
said to have been ecclesiastics, till the 
rise of those great lay companies who 
designed or built the cathedrals of the 
twelfth century. A great number of the 
towns of Belgium trace their origin in 
this manner to the monks.* For a long 
time the most eminent prelates did not 
disdain manual labour j and it is related 
of no less a person than Becket that he 
was in the habit of labouring during 
harvest time in the fields with the monks 
at the monasteries which he visited.* 

By these means the contempt for labour 
which had been produced by slavery was 
corrected, and the path was opened for 
the rise of the industrial classes which 
followed the Crusades. The ferocity of 
character that had preceded Christianity 
was combated with equal zeal, though 
not quite equal success, by the organisa- 
tion of Christian charity. 

There is certainly no other feature of 
the old civilisation so repulsive as the 
indifierence to suffering that it displayed. 
It is indeed true that in this respe^ there 
was a considerable difference between the 
Greeks and the Romans. In their arma- 
ments, in their wars — above all, in the 
extreme solicitude to guard the interests 
of orphans and minors that characterised 
their legislation, s the former displayed a 
spirit of humanity for which we look in 
vain among the latter. Besides this, the 
political systems of Greece and, in its 
latter days, o-if Rome, were so framed 
that the state in a great measure supplied 
the material wants of the people, and a 
poor-law of the heaviest kind was, to a 
certain extent, a substitute for private 


* Sf «5 m this stifejrct Perwi, Za JRkkgs»e dam ks 
SmiMMchritimms^ tom. i. pp. i^S**#* ; Van Bntywsdi, 
dm C0mmtr€e heige^ tat». i ^ 
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beneficence. Still, there appears to have 
been no public refuge for the sick ; the 
infant was entirely unprotected ; and in- 
fanticide having been — at least in the 
case of deformed children —expressly 
authorised by both Plato and Aristotle, 
was seldom regarded as a, crime.* The 
practice of bringing up, orphans avowedly 
for prostitution was equally common. 
The constant association of human suffer- 
ing with popular entertainments rendered 
thepopular mind continually more .callous. 

Very different was the aspect presented 
by the early Church. Long TOfore the 
era of persecution had closed, the hospital 
and tne Xenodochion, or refuge for; 
strangers, was known . among " the 
Christians. The epitaphs in the cata- 
combs abundantly prove the multitude of 
foundlings that were sustained by their 
charity ; and when Christianity became 
the dominant religion, the protection of 
infants was one of the first changes 
that was manifested in the laws,® The 
frequent famines and the frightful distress 
caused by the invasion of the barbarians, 
and by the transition from slavery to 
freedom, w^ere met by the most boundless, 
the most lavish l^nevolence. The Fathers 
were ceaselessly exhorting to charity, and 

* Htisde lias very ing-eniously surgrested, and Malthus 
has ado|)*«d the »iig:g’estioii, tnat the ancient permission 
of infanticide had on the whole a tendency to multiply 
rather than to diminish population, for, by removing 
the fear of a numerous tamily, it induced the poor to 
marry recfcli^sly ; while, once the children were born, 
natural affection would struggle to the last to sustain 
them. ^ ^ . 

® It is worthy of notice that deserted children in the 
early Church appear to have been supported mainly by 
private charity, and those foundling^ hospitals to which 
political economists so ^rongly object were unknown. 
In the time of Justinian, however, we find notices of 
Brephotrophia, or asylums for children ; and founda- 
tions, intended espeoally for foundlings, are said to 
have existed in the seventh and eighth centuries 
(Labourt, Recherckes sur les Enfanis tr&uv^s, Paris, 
1848, pp- 3*, 33). A foundling hospital was established 
by InncK^ent III. at Rome. ^The objections to these 
institutions, on account of their encouragement of vice, 
as well as the frightful mortality prevailing among 
them, are well known. M‘Culloch states that between 
179a and 1797 the admissions into foundling hospitals in 
iSublin were 13786, and the deaths 12,561 Econ. 
part. i. ch, vxE). Magdalen asylums, which M. Ch. 
Comte and other economists have vehemently de- 
nounced, were also unknown in the early Church. 
The first erected in France was early in the thirteenth 
century; the famous institution of the Bon Pasteur was 
foundei by a Dutch lady converted to Catholicism in 
11^8. A full history of these institutions is given in 
_^arent-DiKhatdlet'’s singularly interesting work on 
Pmsiitutwn in the City of Paris, The admirable 
societies for the succewr 01 indigent mothers, which 
oorapletc the measures for the protection of infancy, 
were chEfiy the work eff the French fre^inkers of the 
last [eigiiteenth] <»tury. Beaumarchais dedicated part 
of me pre^ts of the Marmge de Eigaro to that of 
J^ont (Ducehier, Hist, des Gasses lakfrkw^s en 
iFrsmeet p. 
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in language so emphatic that it seemed 
sometimes almost to ignore the rights of 
property,^ and to verge upon absolute 
communism/ The gladiatorial games 
were ceaselessly denounced ; but the 
affection with which they were regard^ 
by the people long resisted the efforts of 
philanthropists, till, in the midst of the 
spectacle, the monk Telemachus rushed 
between the combatants, and his blood 
was the last that stained the arena. But 
perhaps the noblest testimony to the 
extent and catholicity of Christian charity 
was furnished^ by an adversar^^ Julian I 
exerted all his energies to produce a , 
charitable movement among the Pagans ; | 
“ for it is a scandal,’^ he said, “ that the 
Galileans should support the destitute, 
not only of their religion, but of ours.’’ 

In reading the history of that noble 
efflorescence of charit3r which marked the 
first ages of Christianity, it is impossible 
to avoid reflecting upon the strange 
destiny that has consigned almost all its 
authors to obscurity, while the names of 
those who took any conspicuous part in 
sectarian history have become household 
words among mankind. We hear much 
of martyrs, who sealed their testimony 
with blood ; of courageous missionaries, 
who planted the standard of the Cross 
among savage natk>ns and in pestilential 
climes ; but we hear little of that heroism 
of charity, which, with no precedent to 
guide it, and with every early habit to 
oppose it, confronted the most loathsome 
forms of suffering, and, for the first time 
in the history of humanity, made pain 
and hideous disease the objects of a 
reverential affection. In the intellectual 
condition of bygone centuries, it was im- 
possible that these things should be 
appreciated as they deserved. Charity 
was practised, indeed, nobly and con- 
stantly, but it did not^ strike the imagi- 
nation, it did not elicit the homage of 
mankind. It was regarded by the masses 
as an entirely subordinate department of 
virtue ; and the noblest efforts of philan- 
thropy excited far less admiration than the 
macerations of an anchorite or the prose- 
lytising zeal of a sectarian. Fabiola, 
that Roman lady who seems to have done 
more than any other single individual in 
the erection of the first hospitals ; St. 
Landry, the great apostle of charity in 
France ; even Telemachus himself, are 

I See some very striking instances of this in Chasft- 
pagny's ChariU chrUienm:. 


all obscure names In hkiory. Tlw irwi? 
who ^ organist that vast network of 
hospi'tals that overspread Europe affs-r 
the Grusadcs have passed altogellier from 
recollection. It was not till the seven* 
t^nth centuij, when modern liabiis of 
thought were widely diffused, that St. 
Vincent de Paul arose and furnished an 
example of a saint who is profoundly and 
universally revered, and who owes that 
reverence to the splendour of his charity. 
But although it is true that during many 
centuries the philanthropist vras placed 
upon a far lower level than at present:, 
it is not the less true that charity 
was one of the earliest, as it was one of 
the noblest, creations of Christianity ; 
and that, independently of the incalculable 
mass of suffering it assuaged, the 
influence it has exercised in softening 
and purifying the character, in restrain- 
ing the passions, and enlarging the sym- 
pathies of mankind, has made it one of 
the most important elements of oitr 
civilisation, llie precepts and examples 
of the Gospel struck a chord of father 
which the noblest philosophies of antiquity 
liad never reached. For the first time the 
aureole of sanctity encircled the brow of 
sorrow and invested it with a mysterious 
charm. It is related of an old Catholic 
saint that, at the evening of a laborious 
and well-spent life, Christ appeared to 
him as a man of sorrows, and, com- 
mending his past exertiems, asked him 
what reward be would desire. Fame, 
and wealth, and earthly pleasures had no 
attraction to one who had long b«n 
weaned from the things of sense ; yet 
the prospect of other and spiritual bless- 
ings for the moment filled the saint with 
joy ; but when he looked upon that sacred 
brow, still shadowed as with the anguish 
■ of Gethsemane, every selfish wjsh w^as 
forgotten, and, with a voice of ineffable 
; love, he answered, “ Lord, that I might 
suffermostP* 

The third principle that Christianity 
employed to correct the evils of a d«:^*ea 
society was the principle of self-sacriioe. 
We have already seen some of the evils 
that result^ from the monastic system ; 
but, considered In its proper f#tce, it is 
not difficult to perceive its use. ^ Fcr the 
manner in which society attains that 

t Tbis *$. 1 beBeTC, retateB of St of tl« Cr«a, 
TlKrre bt a sewaaewbat similaf 

of toteeatb century mmiA Sjtmm M&mt Tm 
Virgla a^eami to Mm amf oMmm hm ft crown « 
rosea, be nsfwiwi, aoi then gave hm Hi# 

^ OWB crowft 
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iisaclcrate and tempered eicellence which 
is most congenial to its wellare £s ly 
imperfectly aspiring towards an heroic 
ideal In an age, therefore, w'heo the 
goverement of force had pr^wed uni- 
\'ersal anarchy,^ theologians taught the 
doctrine of passive obedience, in an age 
when unbridled luxury had produced 
an unbridled corruption, they elevated 
voluntary |K>verty as a virtue. In an age 
when the facility of divorce had almost 
leg^alised polygamy, they proclaimed., 
With St. Jerome, tlmt marriage peoples 
earth, but virginity heaven.” 

The earliar portion of the middle ages 
presents the almost unique s|»ctacle of a 
society that was in all its parts moulded 
and coloured by theological ideas, and h 
vras natural that when the progress- of 
knowledge destroyed the ascen&my of 
those ideas a universal modiheation 
should ensue, ^ But besides this, it is 
not, 1 think, difficult to perceive that the 
industrial condition of Europe at this 
time contained elements of dissolution. 
The true incitements to industry must 
ever be found in its own rewards. The 
desire of wealth, the multiplied wants 
and aims of an elaborated civilisation, 
the rivalry and the ambition of commerce, 
are the chief aiuses of its progress. 
Labour performed as a duty, associated 
with the worship of voluntary poverty, 
and with the condemnation of luxury, 
was altogether abnormal It was only 
by the emancipation and development 
of some of the towns of Italy and 
Belgium that the industrial spirit became 
entirely secular, and, assuming a 
new prominence and energy, introduced 
an order of tendencies into Europe which 
gradually encroached upon the domain of 
th^iogy, and contributed largely towards 
the Eeformation, and towards the Ration- 
alism^ that followed it. But before 
examining the nature of those te'udencies 
it may be necessary to say a few words 
concerning the circumstances that gave 
them birth. 

Although the old Roman slavery re- 
ceived its dmth-blow under the influences 
I have noticed, some lingering remains 
of it continued till the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century;* and the serfdom that 

* fir* iios. 0. Council of Weitmiaft®? k mtcesr 

fw tfr wobibit sate d Aiw m Bnglmd 
Aw. CMiMB, vet I. 5 aiirf 

kto Bnglwh were oxxiwrtonwid to toll ilaves to tto 
OwdM*** Camlwrewfe teik m tiiat: Hwii! mmtko 
m^tm^ d dw m m act d Aevotiosa wto 
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followed not only continued inuch later, 
Imt even for a long time absorbed great 
numbers of the free peasants. The 
rapacity of the nobles, and the famines 
that were so frequent during the middle 
ages, induced the poor to exchange their 
liberty for protection and for bread ; and 
the pustoin of punishing all crimes by 
fines, with the alternative of servitude in 
case of non-payment, still further in- 
creased the evil At the same time the 
mildness of the ecclesiastical rule, and- 
also the desire to obtain the^ advantage of 
the prayers of the monks, induced many 
to attach themselves as ^serfs. to the 
monasteries.* Although it would be' 
unfair to accuse the Church of abandon- 
ing the cause of emancipation, it is pro-' 
bable that this last fact in some degree 
lessened^ her zeal.® The bulk of the 
population of Europe were emancipated 
between the twelfth and fifteenth cen- 
turies ; but the remains of serfdom have 
even now” scarcely disappeared.^ In the 
towns, however, personal and political 
liberty was attained much earlier. Some- 
thing of the old Roman municipal govern- 
ment had lingered faintly in the South of 
France during the whole of the middle 
ages ; but the complete emancipation was 
chiefly due to the necessities of sovereigns, 
who, m their conflicts with the nobles or 
with other nations, gladly purchased by 
privileges the assistance of the towns. It 
IS probable that the fact of many of the 
English kings being usurpers contri- 
buted in this way to the emancipation of 
the English citizens;^ and the struggle 

boir's tovasioiiu Eodln has oodeed some passag:«i 
from the balls of tte Pope® relative to slaves in Italy 
as late as the thirteen^ century {Ripublique^ p. 43 ), 
ReMgiw, whidb so powerfully contributed to the 
e«a«dpatk«, ia some cases^hiad am opposite influence, 
for Chri«diaiMi mslaved witliout scruple Jews and 
MahosMetom, who naturally retaliated. TETie number 
dT Christian riaves bcaigfht up b^r the Jews had been' 
oae of the complaints of Agdiard in. the ninth century, 

^ See on all the^ causes Hallam's Middle Agts, 
voi. i aty-aiS. ■ 

a ** The di»g:y, and eto®rialiy several Pt^>esj enfoimi 
man«m*ssk>ii as a du^ upon laymen, and mvefehed 
against the scandal of keqMUjg: Christians in boian^e ; 
hut^ tiusy were not, it k aaid, as ready in performing' 
th&x own parts. The villeiiis upon the Church lands . 
were amttog the last who wereemanripated.*--HalIain,, 
Middie dgeSf vcd. i i*. 

3 The dmine of wariilom has been touted by Haliana, 

Mid, qf Middf Am, vol i ata, AS‘ late as 
»77Si cqllers tn Scotland were bduno to perpetual ■ 
service in the worics to which toey.beloojgen. Upon 
the^jsale of those works the porchaiwrs had a ri^bt to 
their services, iiicw couH thej^ be elsewhere receive into 
service eiccept by parminskm of the owner «# the 
edttkries- See a note by M’^CunOdh, in his edition of : 
the qf vdL n. p *86. ' 

4 **It wants not pipobaWflty, thoagh it manifesriy 
appears not, that WnliiiA guliae, Henry L, ai^ Bing, 
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and between the^ Popes and the emperors 
in Italy, had a similar effect Whene¥er 
a town was emancipated an impulse was 
given to industry. The Crusades at last 
gave the municipal and industrial element 
an extraordinary prominence. The great 
sums for which kings and nobles became 
indebted to the middle classes, the rapid 
extension of navigation, the inventions 
that were imported into Europe from the 
East, and, above all, the happy fortune 
that made the Italian towns the centre of 
the stream of wealth, had all, in different 
ways, increased the influence of the 
towns. In the course of the twelfth 
century, nearly all which carried on com- 
mercial intercourse with Italy had ob- 
tained municipal government, and some 
of those of Belgium, and along the shores 
of the Baltic, almost equalled the Italian 
ones in commercial activity.* At the 
same time the creation of guilds and cor- 
porations of different trades consolidated 
the advantages that had been gained. 
For although it is undoubtedly true that 
in a normal condition of society the 
system of protection and monopoly, of 
which the corporations were the very 
ideal, is extremely unfavourable to pro- 
duction, in the anardiy of the middle 
ages it was of great use in giving the 
trading classes a union ivhich protected 
them from plunder, and enabled them to 
incline legislation in their favour. Com- 
merce, under their influence, became a 
great power. A new and secular dvilisa- 
tion was called into being, which 
gradually encroached upon the ascen- 
dency of theological ideas, and introduced 
a new phase in the development of 
Europe, 

It may be observed, however, that the 
opposition that at last arose between the 
theological and the commercial spirit is 
not exactly what we might at first sight 
have expected ; for in the earlier stages 
of society they have striking points of 
affinity. Missionary enterprises andcom- 

Stcphen, being' all usurpers, granted large immunitirai 
to burghs to secure them to their party, and ^ the 
time that Glanvil wrote, which was in the oi 

Benry II., burghs had so j^xeat ^privileges as if a 

bondbman or servant remamed in a burgh as a burgess 
or member of it a year and a day, he -was by that very 
rpsMemse made firee; and so it was in Scotland: he 
was always free, and enjoy<Ki the liberty of the burgh 
if he were able to buy a burgage, and his kad daiined 
him not within a year and a day.'^ — Brady, ffistorical 
Treatise on CiOes (1690), p. 18. 

* Thierry, Hist* du Tiers Miat^ pp. aft It is 
jScarcely necessary to refer to the adnurahte s&dtdh d 
the history oi towns in the Wealth NaMom, 


agents for tm diffusIcMi of ; 

they OHiimMly advance togeibcr, Ami 
each has very frequently proved She 
fiion^f of the other. Betides this, ftie 
Crusades, whkh rn’ere the chief €'Xpfe?4fti/;in 
of the religious sentiriients of the midclle 
ages, owed their partial success in a 
great measure to the commercial com- 
muntties.. It was the merclmnss of 
Amalfi whp, by their teaffic, first opened 
the path for Oiristians to JenitaJtfiii 
and, in conjunction with the other ItaliM 
republics, suppEed the^ chief wants of the 
Crusaders. Tlie spirit that made the 
Venetian merchants of the thirteenth 
century stamp the image of Christ upiifi 
their coins, and the mercliaiits of Florenre 
impose a tax upon tlieir rich wck>II«i 
manufactures, in order, with the produce, 
to erect that noble cath«Kiral which if 
even now among the wonders of the 
world, seemed to augur well for tlieir 
alliance with the Church. Yet the event 
shows that these expectations were un- 
founded, and whenever the type of 
civilisation was formed mainly by cewn* 
marcial enterprise, there arose a conflict 
with the theologians. 

The first point in which the mm- 
raercial civilisation came into collision 
with the Church was the lawfuic*M of 
lending money at interest, or, m it was 
then called, of practising usttiy. 

In the present day, wl»n political 
economy has b«!n raiswl to a science, 
nothing cm. appear mswe simple than the 
position that int«»it occupies m peoiniary 
airangemeiits. We know tl«t, In a 
society in whkh great works of ^industry 
or public utility are carried on, immense 
sums will n&cmmnlf be borrowed at 
inters, and that suA transactions are 
usually advantageous both to the lendw 
and tne borrower. The firet lends his 
money for the purpose of increasing his 
wealtli by the interest he receives ; the 
second obtmns the ^vantage of dispo^iiig 
of a sum which is sullicieet to set in , 
motkm a lucrative business, and this 
advanmge more than compensates him 
fcMC interest he pays. We know, too, 

' that thk interest is not capricious in it# 
amount, but is governed % fix«d laws- 
It usually consists of two distinct 
elem^its— the interest wlwch is the price 
of money, and what has b»n termed* the' 

* By |.-S. Say, w his Trmiti i/tMconomm 
where the 8«b|*^ wirf ^ 

The torm d mmmammi Immerntt m dim»> 
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“ interest of assurance.” The price of 
money^ like the price of most other com- 
modlties, is determined by the law of 
supply and ^demand,* It depends upon 
the proportion between the 'amount of 
money that is to be lent and the demands 
of the borrowers, which proportion is 
itself influenced by many considerations, 
but is chiefly regulated in a normal state 
of society by the amount of w'ealth and 
the amount of enterprise. The second 
kind of interest arises in those cases in 
which there is some danger that the 
creditor may lose what he has lent, or in 
which some penalty, inflicted by law or 
^ public opinion, attaches to the loan. 
For it is manifest that men will not divert 
their capital from secure to insecure 
enterprises unless ^there is a possibility 
that they may obtain a larger gain in the 
latter than in the former, and it is equally 
manifest that no one will voluntarily 
take a course that exposes him to legal 
penalties or to public reproach unless 
he has some pressing motive for 
doing so. 

If, then, when the law of supply and 
demand has regulated the rate of interest, 
the government of the country interposes, 
and either prohibits all interest or en- 
deavours to fix it at a lower rate ; if 
public opinion stigmatises the lender at 
interest as infamous, and if religion 
brands his act as a crime, it is easy from 
the foregoing principles to perceive what 
must be the consequence. As long as 
there are persons who urgently desire to 
borrow, and persons who possess capital, 
it is quite certain that the relation of 
debtor and creditor will continue ; but 
the former will find that the terms have 
greatly altered to his disadvantage. For 
the capitalist will certainly not lend with- 
out exacting interest, and such interest 

live, becaosc ft does^not comprijtc tbe opprobrriim cast 
«pon tlie fender, wkkh is 00© great cause of the extra- 
ordinary rim of iaterest. 

f As «i« is not a treatise of PoHtkal Easnomy, the 
reader will, I trust, pardon my adopting this tM and 
simple formulary, without entering at length in-to the 
controversy cr«tcd by the new formulary of Hkardo 
■—that price k rcsgulated by the cost of prodoetkm. In 
the vaft majority of cases these two formularies lead 
to exactly the same result, and the principal advantage 
of that of Ricardo seem* to be, first, that in, some cases 
It gives greater predsaoa than the other, and secondly, 
that it wHplements tl* other, meeting a few cases to 
whfch the oW formulary wilS not apply. In determining 
the value of tlje preckms metals as measured by erther 
i® to say, m reflected » fafoesp-the nde 
of Kfeardo seems mckst satisfactory t m determining 
the normal rate of interest, the eda rmle is, I tibink, 
|wff^y adequa There are sewoe good remariks on 
this m 'Chevalier, Mem* sec. v. c, *. 


as is at least equivalent to the profits he 
would derive if he employed his money 
in other ways. If the law forbids this, he 
must either not lend, or lend in a manner 
that exposes him to legal penalties. A 
great number, overcome by their scruples 
or their fears, will adopt the former 
course, and consequently the amount of 
money in the community which is to be 
lent, and which is one of the great regu- 
lators of the price of money, will ■ be. 
diminished ; while those who venture to 
incur J:he risk of infringing human and, 
as they believe, divine laws, and of in- 
curring the infamy attached by public 
opinion to the act, must be bribed by ad- 
ditional interest. At the same time the 
furtive character given to the transaction 
is eminently favourable to imposition. 
The more therefore law, public opinion, 
and religion endeavour to lower the 
current rate of interest, the more that 
rate will be raised. 

But these principles, simple as they 
may now appear, were entirely unknown 
to the ancients, and from an extremely 
early period the exaction of interest was 
looked upon with disfavour. The origin 
of this prejudice is probably to be found 
in the utter ignorance of all uncivilised 
men about the laws that regulate the in- 
crease of w^ealth, and also in that early 
and universal sentiment which exalts 
prodigality above parsimony. At all 
times and in all nations this preference 
has been shown, and there is no literature 
in which it has not been reflected. From 
the time of Thespis downwards, as 
Bentham reminds us, there is scarcely 
an instance in which a lender and a bor- 
rower have appeared upon the stage with- 
out the sympatliies of the audience being 
claimed for the latter. The more ignorant 
the people the more strong will be this 
prejudice; and it is therefore not sur- 
prising that those who were the pre- 
eminent representatives of parsimony, 
who were constantly increasing their 
wealth in a way that was so different 
from the ordinary forms of industiy, and 
who often appeared in the odious light of 
oppressors of the poor, should have been 
from the earliest times regarded with 
dislike. Aristotle and many other of the 
Greek philosophers cordially adopted the 
popular view ; but at the same time 
money-lending among the Greeks was a 
common though a despised profession, 
and was little or not at all molested by 
authority. Among the Gauls it was 
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placed ^ under the s,pecia! patronage of ' 
Mercury. In Rome also it was autho- 
rised by law, though the legislators con- 
stantly sought to regulate its terms, and 
though both the philosophers and the 
people at large branded the money- 
lenders as the, main cause of the decline 
of the empire. The immense advantages 
that capital possesses in a slave-country, 
and the craving for luxury that was uni- 
versal, combined with the insecurity pro- 
duced by general maladministration and i 
corruption, and by frequent tumults ■ 
created with the express object of freeing 
the plebeians from their debts, had raised 
the ordinary rate of interest to an enor- 
mous extent ; and this, which was in 
truth a symptom of the diseased con- ‘ 
dition of society, was usually regarded as 
the cause. At the same time the extreme 
severity with which Roman legislation 
treated insolvent debtors exasperated the 
people to the highest point against the 
exacting creditor, while, for the reasons 
I have already stated, the popular hatred 
of the usurers and the interference of 
legislators with their trade still further 
aggravated the evil. Besides this, it 
should be observed that when public ' 
opinion stigmatises money-lending as 
criminal, great industrial enterprises that 
rest upon it will be unknown. Those who 
borrow will therefore for the most part 
borrow on account of some urgent necesr 
sity, and the fact that interest is wealth 
made from the poverty of others will in- 
crease the prejudice against it. 

When the subject came under the 
notice of the Fathers and of the mediaeval 
writers, it was treated with unhesitating 
emphasis. All the pagan notions of the 
iniquity of money-lending were unani- 
mously adopted, strengthened by the 
hostility to wealth which early Chris- 
tianity constantly inculcated, and enforced 
with such a degree of authority and of 
persistence that they soon passed into 
nearly every legislative code. Turgot 
and some other writers of the eighteenth 
century have endeavoured to establish a 
distinction between more or less rigorous 
theologians on this subject. In fact, how- 
ever, as anyone who glances over the 
authorities that have been collected by 
the old controversialists on the subject 
may convince himself, there was a perfect 
unanimity on the general principles con- 
nected with usury till the casuists of the 
seventeenth century, although there were 
many controversies about their special 


appltmtlons.* A radical fni^fonrfp^kiri 

of the nature of interest ran through oil 
the ^writings of the Fathers, m the 
m^iaeva! theologians, and cif I lie 
logians of the time of the Reformatiori, 
and produced a code of cammefciii 
morality that apfcars with equal cfar- 
ness in the Patristic ^invectives, in fhe 
decrees of the Councils, and in nearly 
every book that has ever been written on 
the Canon Law. The difference Ixtwec-n 
theologians was not in what they taught, 
but in the degree of emphasis wiili wliich 
they taught it There were no doubt 
times in which the doctrine of the Church 
fell into comparative desuetude j there 
were times when usur>’ was very generally 
practised, and not very generally con- 
demned, There are even a few examples 
of Councils which, without in any degree 
justifying usury, contented themselves 
with expressly censuring priests who lad 
practised it.* But at the same time there 
is a long unbroken chain of unequivocal 
condemnations, extending from the period 
.of the Fathers to the peritxi of the Kefor- 
mation. 

The doctrine' of the Church has been 
involved in some little obscurity on 
account of the total change that has 
taken place during the last three cen- 
turies in the meaning of the word usury, 

* All the old Catholic works ©« the C»«o« Lmwmrfi 
on Moral Philosophy show thk, Iwt I may 
indicate Conciaa, Admrms Um»vm 

Coadsia, Usuta Cmimetm trim Ittomac, 
I^eotardus, De ^ (Lurdisai, Latact «t 

Promag'eatji. Diciimmmrt mt Cm de € 0 mwe 4 m€e -(a* 
collection the dkcwons th® doctor# of the Sor* 
bcmne), art. Umre (Pari®, a»d Cmfirencej 

Acclisiasiiqms de Pmris mr 1 Umrt pans. 

This last work was paHished uader tl» dyectson or, at 
all eventa, patronage of Cardinal de Hoailless, and con- 
tains a very lai^e awotint ol iirformation on the subject. 
It went tj^ong'h several editions : the first was |»»b- 
i Ikhed in See too Lk^«so», Enmi snr V Hisf§irg 

et la de r XJmt re^ 

* This ai^pears to have bosn the casw in Eng'lanA, 
where the laxity <» the subject was consideraWe, in th# 
twelfth and thirteenth centurie* (see Andersoa, Mist 
Osmmerce* vol. i pp. 79-1131. Only a month 

the Coancsi of Nice, Constantine had confirmed th« oW 
R<nnan law which legraHaed an interest of sa pfr «iit; 
and h was prc^My the desire to avoid cfMmm with 
dvil power that dictated the lanj^uag:® irf a csirwi 
decree m ihc Council* in which usury » csof^waafted 
only whm practised by clergymen, tet at the same 
time is condoned on grounds that are eamilf afpli- 
ca^e to laymen i ** Quoniam multi sub regyla cooshluli 
avaritiam et tmpia lucra sectantar, oWiti«|ae dipnae 
Scriptinrae dkseiMs, * pecuniam swaw non dedit *d 
usuram/ mutuum dante* centesimas exifiwt:; 
censwt sauicta et wairna synod-of ttt « laveatu# 
foerit post hanc defenitionem usiiras wxspkns..,, 
dejtdatur a rfero et alienua exf^t a regula.** (See 
Tropbng, Mimoire mr U PrM 1 read before 

the Inswute in X844.) But the Cownefl 01 IliHsens, » 
the banning of the fourth owtiiry, and the Third and 
Ftmrth Counok of Carthage, expressly condemned 
usury iu laymen. 



with wliicfi the casuists sunrounded it; 
but if the reader will pardoo a somewhat 
pedantic array of defifiitiorss, it will be 
easy in a few words to disentangle it 
from all ambiguity. 

Usury, then, accordingto the unanimous 
leaching of the old theologians, consisted 
of any interest that was exacted by the 
lender from the borrower solely as the 
price of the loan.* Its nature w»as, there- 
fore, entirely independent of the amount 
that was asked, and of the civil laws 
upon the subject Those who lent money 
at three per cent were committing usury 
quite as really as those ivho lent it at 
forty per cent,® and those who lent money 
at interest in a countij where there was 
no law upon the subject, as those who 
lent it in defiance of the most stringent 
prohibitions. 3 It is not, however, to be 
inferred from this that everything of the 
nature of interest was forbidden. In the 
first place there was the case of perma- 
nent alienation of capital. A man might 
deprive himself for ever of a certain sum, 
and receive instead an annual revenue ; 
for in this case he was not receiving the 
price of a loan, as a loan implies the 
ultimate restitution of that which had 
been lent. There is some reason to 
believe that this modification was intro- 
duced at a late period, when the rise of 
industrial enterprises had begun to show 
the ruinous character of the doctrine of 


» The follomng were tlae principal nieinstiows 
mury tanployed uy the writers on Casiosi Laiw ; i, 
U»«ra »t pretjum asu* pecutsias mutuatae. a. Lucrum 
imaiediistte ex mutao proveaiens. 3. Usura mt cum 
quis plus exirat in pecunii atit in ali<|u& re quam 
4. Litra sa&rtem lucrum aliquod ipsius ratkme 
xEtutui extctiim. Tim last is tlw ddimtiou df Beaedkt 
XIV. Mdanebthon usury nearly In tlie same 

way : *' tlmn e»t liicrum sainra sortem exactum tantum 
^©IBdom mutuationis.** To thb I may add the 
ds»snptim jdven by, St, Augustine of the sin: 
famernvmhmmzm, M mt mutuam pecuniam dWeris, 
a qm alipW plw qmm dedisti expertas aoripeAs, non 


E nhxm mmm fed aHquid plus quam dedisti, si«re 
tritlctt*» titf mve nnum, sive oleum, sive quo^fljet 
aliud, si pltii qmm dediwti expectas nedpexv foeneratcr 
(M «t in boo tmprpbandwt nonlawdLandus.^ (Scrosoa Si 
on Psalm xxxvl) Sm Coewina, AdPersm i/sur&m^ 

* In ^i%7, caamwtry bad been already 

app&d to the suMfxit; imieon submitted tbk pdint 
to the d^ors of ate SarlMimne. Hicir dedskm was i 

** TItius wt seroitjpaJs -exempt d^usure en ne prermnt 

qttei trdw poor cent l»ree me tout wtdB:t cl 

tmt gala tiri du prist;, si pe® qu'if pniswe ^fere, foil 
fuDsn^ L'EzAcliid, m A xtS, pw fait point d« 

du plus on du et Fromagreau, 

Cos dg Camteimm CwL Usmutk 
I Thai fjjiwowmt XL ooademiiiei me proposition;, 
mm esit dum ultra sortem aiSfutd ex^tur 
Iwevdlentia «t g;mtit»to8 dehstum, sod 
M ea^pdwr taaquam ex justitia Sae 

tom, i. p. »eo. 


was "generally adopted, and became the 
cornerstone of a large amount of legisla- 
tion.* In the^ next^ place there were 
certain ca^ses in which a lender might 
claim interest from Iiis debtor— not as 
the price of the loan, not as a rent exacted 
for the use of money, but on oilier 
grounds which were defined by theolo- 
gians, and which were, or were at least 
believed to be, entirely distinct.® Such 
w'ere the cases known among the school- 
men under the titles of “damnum 
emergens” and “lucrum cessans,” If a 
man was so situated that, by withdraw- 
ing a portion of his capita! from the 
business in which he was engaged,^ he 
would suffer a palpable and unquestion- 
able loss, and if for the purpose of assist- 
ing his neighbour he consented to with- 
draw a certain sum, he might stipulate 
a compensation for the loss he thus in- 
curred. He was not lending money for 
the purpose of gaining money by the 
transaction, and the interest he exacted 
was solely a compensation for a loss he 
had actually sustained. In the same way, 
if a man was able to apply money to a 
purpose that would bring a certain gain, 
and if he consented to divert a certain 
sum from this channel in order to lend it 
to a friend, it was generally (but by no 
means always^) believed that he might 
receive an exact equivalent for the sacrifice 
he had unquestionably made. The ques- 
tion, too, of insurances was early raised, 
and created a cloud of the most subtle 
distinctions : so too did those great lend- 
ing societies which were founded in Italy 
by Bernardino da Felt re, under the title of 
“ Monti di Piet^,” for the purpose of 
counteracting the usury of the Jews. 

» “Taadis^qtte te cri des pcsiides ^ewtre le i 
jte faixait pip«crire, I'impossibiiitd _^dc l^abollr 
ciitiArtaraeiit fit icna^ginw la swfa^td de I’afidiiation dti 
capital: etif^tce xyxttoe qui, dtaat devenu pr^ue 
qtxidtm pami teat Uteolopensi. a adopts auM par 
ies juris©o»»ltc», d. raison de rinflnenoe beaucoup trop 

S ande quont eue sur notre jurisprudence et noire 
srislafcioa !«» prindpes du droit canon." (Turg^ot, 
im, sur &» d'-dirs^t^ § 29.) Scroo seem to 

bavc tried to Justify usury on. tiie oonditioft of^tbe 
lender <ABg[ine Eimsolf not to demand his money till a 
oertain peqe^ for we find Ale»nder VIL*cJOodemrti«|r 
the proposition, ‘*Quod sit lidtum mutuanti aliquid 
ultra sortem ex%ere, modn m oWigpst ad non rqpefceni- 
dum sorfcwa usque ad certuro temput.”' (Cofu/irenegs 
tKm»i»Pw toix) 

« These cases, m whidi I hare only noticed tto 
priodpaL and whida. ware many of them rery ©ompK- 
cated, w« dwcM^ed with mu» detail by the doctors 
cd" the Sortonne. See Lawteit ot Fromagfeau ; see adso 
the Mimmre of Troplong. 

s Thomas Aqumai. was b«&sr©d to hit hoirile to 
tlm» indulfi-ence. 
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Their object was to lend money to the 
poor without interest, but very soon a 
small sum was exacted in return, in addi* 
lion to what had been lent. This was 
very naturally stigmatised as usury, 
because, as we have seen, usury was 
entirely irrespective of the amount that 
was asked ; but some theologians main- 
tained, and Leo X. at last decided by 
a bull, that this exaction was not usurious, 
because it was simply a fee for the pay- 
ment of the ofiSciais connected with the 
establishments, and not the price of the 
loan.® 

These examples will serve to show die 
general character that controversies on 
usury assumed. _ Above all the complica- 
tions and subtleties with which the subject 
was surrounded, one plain intelligible 
principle remained — the loan of money 
was an illicit way of acquiring wealth. 
In other words, anyone who engaged in 
any speculation of which the increase of 
his capital by interest was the object, had 
committed usury, and was therefore con- 
demned by the Church. It is said that 
after the twelfth century the lawfulness of 
usury was a popular tenet among the 
Greeks but before this time the teach- 
ing of theologians on this subject seems 
to have been perfectly unanimous, and 
with this exception it continued to be so 
till the Reformation. Usury'^ was ^ not 
only regarded as an ecclesiastical crime, 
but was also, as far as the Church 
could influence the legislators, a civil one, 
and it was especially singled out as one 
that should be investigated with torture.^ 

Such then was the doctrine of theolo- 
gians. It remains to examine for a 
moment the arguments on which it was 
based. The first of these in the present 
day appears very startling. It was said 
that usury, however moderate, is one of 
those crimes, like murder or robbery, 
that are palpably contrary to the law of 
1 nature. This was shown by the general 
consent of all nations against it, and also 
by a consideration of the nature of money ; 
for “all money is sterile by nature,”* and 

* Besides Lamet and Fromaffeau there Is a discus* 
' sion about ‘‘Monti di Pieti in Escobar’s Moral 
Philosophy. , c* t « 

2 Conferences sur PUsure, tom, i, p. 23. SaleUes,, 
De Materiis Tribunalium Inquisiiionis ^Romae, 1651), 
tom. ii, p. 1:56. According; to Cibrano {Economia 
jPoliiica del Medio Evo, vol. it p. §»)» a heretic named 
Beck who was burnt in Piedmont in 1388, was accused 
among: other things of having maintained that “incest 
and usury are not sins.” 

3 Cbartario, Praxis Inierrognndarum Rerum 
(Romae, 1618), p. 201. 

4 This is an absurdity of Aristotle, and. the number 


therefc«retae3E:|w:lfTOilfrofrii it ii 
Tht eiB^ce of ever? equiiable kwii 
that prwriselj ihM wliicli wm Icnl shield 
beimturi^d ; and therefore, as LactAntius 
maintained, and as the niedic'cvai monthstf 
unanimously repwital, to cxacl intercut is 
a ^species of robbery. Ii m true It 
might naturally occur to the imindis 
even of mediaeval theologians that hoii«f« 
or horses were sometimes lent at a fixed 
rent, which was paid notwlthstaiiiliag 
their restitution. But this clilfiailty was 
answe:red by a very subtle distinction, 
which if it was not originated was at 
least cMeflv developed by St Thomas 
Ajqujnas. The use of a horn tmy be 
distinguished, at least by the intellect, 
from the horse itself. Men l»rrow a 
horse and afterwards restore it, but tfi# 
usage of the horse has been a distirM:t ad- 
vantage, for which they rimy lawfully pay ; 
but in the case of money, which ii con-,, 
mmed in the usage, the thing itielf Im* 
no value distinct from its usage. When; 
therefore a man restores the exact sum lie 
has borrowed, he has done all that on be 
required of him, because to make him pay 
for the usage of this money is to make 
him pay for a thing that does not exist, 
or, p^haps more correctly, to make him 
pay twice for the same thing, and is 
therefore, said St. Thomas, dishonest* 
This was one branch of tlie argument ; 
the other was derived from authority. 
The political economy of the Fathers was' 
received with implicit feith, and a long 

of og®turi«» durioa: irhldi it wm mmnmi 

without bdiag' (so &r a* we hftow) i» a 

curious 31«tratio«i of the longevity erf a- »oph»» 

in a terse ferm md hv a fremt 

name. Tt m enough to make one erf ime's 

sperio? to think that Beatham wms ttas i&r»t to fearing 
into notkse rimple that rf the borrcuwer ' 

empky# bewnrowed iswoey «i baying' fcwSb and cows, 
and if ttese pwodwee calves to tea ti»w» the viioc *s4 the 
intefest, tibe money borrowod c« acaro^ b® smd to 
sterile or the borrows a loser- Tl» Greesk word for 
interest (rdicOf, frcmi rime, I was 

oonweeted with thus delurioou a hxMt erf 

logiaas, the notioa that usury was ©ootrary to the law „ 
of sature was maintained by Pomat, one of the gfwtent 
names in Fremdi jurisprudeiice. Leo 
usury €» the gnmmdM s “ Domiaiw noftoir 

La<4 attestante, aperto nos prascepto adaSriowl m «* 
dato mutuo qnkikiuaa ultra sortem 
enim profria usurarum inte^retatio quaMb- fsaelic^ 
CSX a»ur4 rdi quae nbn jg:<xmi)aat d« nulto nnlw 

stmwto, ooHo pcriculo, kcrum fe»o«i»p« <»W|'tiiri 
st^fetnr.*' iCofifiremes $»r I* IFsmire^ to«a. «* p* 

* Tim views erf Sh Thomas (who 'mm one « the 
chief authoritScs ms. the subjecO are itt tiie, Jwwwt#, 
Pars a. At the end ^ 4^ eifhtwtrth 

century l&y were drawn »p wilfih gw»l eawwatwn »T 
a -imtaraiwawsd PotWcTj aito tow to rfeew % Turg*^ 
mirn. mr ks d*Ar^i, H 1 he 

meat as I have stated it ,».! wy ^ 

ventore to tbkk. that i# A»4y A* lanlt of St, 
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series of passages of Scriptiire were cited 
which were universally regarded as con- 
demnator}' of usury.* 

As it is quite certain that commercial 
and industrial enterprise cannot be carried 
on upon a large scale without horrowingj 
and as it is equally certain that these 
loans can only be effected by paying for 
them in the shape of interest, it ' is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the Church had 
cursed the material development of civili- 
sation. As long as her doctrine of usury 
was believed and acted on, the arm of 
industry was paralysed, the expansion of 
commerce was arrested, and all the 
countless blessings that have flowed from 
them were withheld,* As, however, it is 
impossible for a society that is even 
mi^erately civilised to continue without 
usury, we find, from a very early period, 
a certain antagonism existing on this 
subject betwx*€n the civil law and the 
Church. The denunciations of the Fathers 
were soon succeeded by a long ■ series of 
Councils which uiianiinously condemned 
usurers, and the canonical law is' crowded 
with enactments against them ; but at 
the same time kings found it constantly 
necessary to borrow for the equipment of 
their armies, and they very naturally 
shrank from suppressing a class to which 
they had recourse. Edward the Confessor 
indeed in England, St. Lewis in France, ^ 

chief passages cited wefe—Lev- xxv, j6, Deut. 
xxiii 19, P». XT. s* Exeh. xviii., and (from the New 
Testament) Luke^vi. 35. _As Turgot notices, the 
popular interpretation m this last passage was pecu- 
tiarlj jnexcusahle in Catholics, who always in-terpret 
the injunctions that surround it as ** counsek of per- 
fection,” not obligatory on^ every man. Yet, Bossuet 
was able to say, “ La tradition constantc des conciles, 
d oommeocer par Isst plus anciens, celle des i^pes, des 
p^reB,de» interprdites et de I'Eglise romalne, d’inter- 
pr4|er ce veraet, ‘Mutuum late nihil inde sperantes,* 
<X«ntne prohihitif du prodt qu'on tire du pret ; ‘ iiidc ’ 
c’ast-4-dire de I’usure.’' (arnig Pmioraiey comtrt So. 
VRrsim de Richard Simm.) 

S' Montesquieu, speaking of the scholastic writings 
on usury, says, with a Tittle exaggeration, “Ainsi 
nous devotts aux speculations d«» Scbolasrique® tous 
les malheu» qui ont accompagnd la desstruction du 
commerce” {Es^i des iw. xxL c. and 

Turgot, “ JL’cwarration rtgemreuse de ces lots seraut 
destructive & tout commerce ; aussi^ ne scmt-elles pas 
ohserv^ies rigoureusemeat. _ EUw interdisent toute 
stipulation d’lnMrlt^ saas^^ali^nation du capital .... Et 
e'est une chose notoire gu’il n'y a pas sor la terre une 
place de commerce oi la plus grande partie du cocn- 
raeme ne roule »ur I'argent, empruntd sans alienation 
du capitai”^ (<Ww. smr kis JPrMs d’Af^ent^ § xiv.), 
M. Sismondi has justly olwervod Prineipes 

d*Ecmamu p&Utmm) that the prohiHrioa of usury in 
Catholic countries has also doa^ vary much to prennote 
a 'pmAm for luxury, and to dfocourage econcwiy — th« 
fiijk who were not engaged & imskes* Ending no easy 
way of ewiployin^ their savings productively. 

3 Confirming la this resp^ a French law of the 
e%li,thaiid ninth century which pnovided that **08uram 
ttOtt soiuim, cloid, wi» sec laid Christiaw, ©xigra-e 


and a few other sovereigns of remarkable 
piety took this extreme step; but generally 
usury, tliough not altogether recognised, 
was in some degree connived at. Besides, 
to lend was esteemed much more sinful 
than to borrow,* and in the earlier part of 
the middle ages the usurers w^ere almost 
exclusively Jews, who had no, scruples on 
the subject, and who had adopted this 
profession partly because ' of the great 
profits they could derive from it, and 
partly because it was almost the only one 
open to them. It was not till the close 
of the eleventh century that Christian 
money-lenders became numerous, and the 
rise of this class was the immediate con- 
sequence of the commercial development 
of the Italian republics. The Lombards 
soon became the rivals of the Jews ;* the 
merchants of Florence carried on usury 
to a still greater extent, ^ and for the first 
time this was done openly, with the full 
sanction both of law and public opinion. 
From Italy usury passed to France and 
England ;* and the Third Council of 
the Lateran,^ which was convened by 
Alexander IIL, in 1179, complained that 
it had so increased that it was almost 
everywhere practised. The same Council 
endeavourea to arrest it by decreeing that 
no notorious and impenitent usurer should 
be admitted to the altar, should be 
absolved at the hour of death, or should 
receive Christian burial.* All this, how- 
ever, was in vain : the expansion of com- 
mercial enterprise became every year 
more marked, and the increase of usury 
was its necessary consequence. 

In this manner the rise of an industrial 


debent" Some think Justinian prohibited usury, but 
there is a good deal of dispute about this. Richard 1. 
of England “Christianum feeneratorem fieri prohibuit 
aut quacunque conventionis occasione aliquid recipere 
ultra id quod mutuo concessit " (Bromfen Chrcnicon). 
Some governors made it a law that the property of 
those who bad tn^en usurers might be confiscatAi by the 
crown after their death (Cibrario, Economia Politica 
del Medio Eva, vol. iii. p. 319). This arrangement had 
a double advantage: the ^ government might borrow 
money from the usurer while he was living, and rob his 
child'cen when he was dead, ■ ■ 

^ I According to the doctors of the Sorbonne, it was 
sinful to borrow at usury except under extreme neces- 
sity, but tbe whole stress of the denunciations was 
directed against the lenders. 

» Bedarride, Hist, desjuifs^ pp. 186-189. . 

3 Muratori, Aniiq, Italicce, dissert. xvL — a good 
history of the rise of Christian usurers, 

4 ikd, 

5 Ibid, This Council Is reckoned a general one by 
the Catholics. 

® Ibid, The Council of Vienne, presided oyer by 
Clement V., pronounced it to be heretical to justify 
usury : “ Sane si quis in istum errorem inciderit, ut 
pertmadter affirroare prsesumat exercere usuras npn 
peccatum, decernimus eum velut haeretkum 
puniendum.'* (Con/drences sur I' Usure, tom. i. p. 93.) 
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civilisation, produced a distinct opposition ; 
between the practice of Christendom and 
the teaching.of the . Church. On the one 
hand to ie.nd money at Interest became a 
constant and recognised transaction, and 
the more the laws of wealth were under- 
stood, the more evident it became that it 
was both necessary and innocent. On the 
other hand there was no subject in the 
whole compass of Catholic theology on 
which the teaching of the Church was 
more unequivocal.* Usury had always 
been de,fined as any sum that was exacted 
as the price of a loan, and it had been 
condemned with unqualified severity by 
the Fathers, by a long series of Popes 
and Councils, by the most eminent of 
the mediaeval theologians, and by the 
unanimous ^ voice of the Church. The 
result of this conflict evidently depended 
on the comparative prevalence of dogmatic 
and rationalistic modes of thought. As 
long as men derived their notions of duty 
from authority and tradition, they would 
adopt one conclusion ; when they began 
to interrogate their own sense of right, 
they would soon arrive at another. 

The sequel of the history of usury is 
soon told. The Reformation, which was 
in a great measure effected by the trading 
classes, speedily dispelled the illusions on i 
the subject, although the opinions of 
the Reformers were at first somewhat 
divided. Melanchthon, Brentius, and 
(perhaps) Bucer adopted the old Catholic 
view ;* but Calvin maintained that usury 
was only wrong when it was exacted in 
an oppressive manner from the poor,^ 
and, with admirable good sense, he 
refused to listen to those who exhorted 
him to check it by law. In England 
money-lending was first formally per- 
mitted under Henry VIII.-* Somewhat 
later Grotius discussed it in a libeml 
though rather hesitating tone, main- 
taining strongly that it was at least not 


* According to Concina, usury has been condemned 
W twenty-eight Councils (six of them regarded by the 
Church of Rome as general) and by seventeen popes 
{Adzterstis Usuram, pp. 112-113). ^ , 

2 See the passages in Concina, Usura trim Con- 
tractus, pp. 350-251. . . 

3 Concina, Adversus Usuram, p. a. This vmiw was 
also adopted by Molinaeus: “Carolus Molinaeus cpn- 
tendit acerrime usuram, nisi fraus adsit aut debitor 
nimium opprimatur, Kdpim esse. Doclpres omn^ a 
sexcentis annis contrarium docuerunt." (Leotardus, 
De Usuris, p. 15.) Calvin was one of the very first 
who exposed the folly of the old notion about the 
sterility of money. See a remarkable passage in one 
of his letters quoted by M*Culloch, Mcon,, pt, in- 
ch. viii. 

4 Anderson, Hist. 0/ Commerce, voLr, p. 304. 


c^timry to the law of nature.* Twci er 

three other Prot«tanl writers, wliti 
now. almost forgotten, apptmr to fi;n« 
gone still further ; but I fie aullior to 
whom the first uneqylvw’al asMitiiirs nf 
the iTi'Odern doctrine of interest is ilu-e 
seems to be Saumaise/ who, between 
1638 .and 1640, published three bookf in 
its defence. His view was speedily but 
almost silently adopted by most Pro- 
testants, and the change produced no 
difficulty or hostility Christianily. 

Among the Catholics, on the other 
hand, the difficulty of discarding the |».st 
was very. considerable. At the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the modern dis- 
tinction between usury and interest had 
been introduced among laymen, to the 
great indignation of theologians,* in order 
to evade the censure of the canonical law. 
The casuistry of the Jesuits was soon 
applied to the subject, and two or three 
circuitous ways of obtaining interest 
became popular, which gave rise to long 
and virulent controversies.-* Early in the 
eighteenth century three professors of the 
University of Ingolstadt, named Pichler, 
Tanner, and Hannold, took a further 
Step, and contended that some forms of 
undoubted usury might be ^safely prac- 
tised if the civil law permitted them 
and in 1743 a writer named Broedersen 
wrote a t^k which seems to have em- 
bodied and combined nearly all the lead- 
ing sentiments of the different schcKils of 

* Be Jure BelU-ei Pmets, fc. ii. cap. la. 

» Better k,«>wn as Iwe rf the 

Bejmsio Regis to whkh llatois ref^W, 

3 Lc FiAvre, who was tutor to Liwak XIII.* 
that in his time &e term interwt had fcwsea 

for usury, sued he added “ Cest Ii jprc^jremeot ce qii‘o« 
pwt a^peter Tart dc dhkaner avec Km," Marot also, 
who wrote ift the first half c»f the sHXtiwftth century, 

■ made this change the subject of a sarcasm 
On ne pr#te plus i r«mure, 

Mats tant <|a cm vmt i 
(See Cmfirences mr i'Unure, tom, i. p, »$.) 
Accordhig to CoiKina, the fird:, or osaarly the first lyriy 
primus), Cathc^ thmlogwn who cavSied at the 
d^oitioos of usury was Ocwewr, who wrote a treaties 
in 168a, in which he maktaiBed that moderate 
might be exact-ed on com-mennal loans, but notewthe*© 

' w&h had thdbr origin in the necessities of povwty 
{Admrsus Usuram^ p, 3). The Catholkf wr»ter»^at 
this porkd nearly always »fK>ke of the oiodena dixtrme 
as a Protestant herosy—the heresy of Calvin, MoIimw, 
and Sahnasius* 

4 One of these was dlaborately disaijwel by Coitd-na 
£n a treatise caied Be Umru irtni Cmtrmtm fRowws, 
174^ CHher#, which aro»e «peCTa|y» ^ 
«m«ninities ci Bdigium, are notwed w Lamet and 
Fro«ia«ea«t and also by Troplong. 

5 P«*kr wa» a Jesuit, and h» views on 

perfect dond rf subt!etles--i« in ms /«• 

OmmSmm (Venetiis, Tanner 

was ah«> a Of HanaoM f kmw^ wAng 

from tins notia of Ml c^aions m G<»a»a, IM 
Umra trim QmirmcMs, |f>. 
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laser Ihcologiaiis. The subj^t had % 
this time excited so much agitation that 
Ben«3ict XIV^. deemed it necessaiy to 
interpose. He accordingly, m the nead 
of the Catholic Church, issued art en- 

g clical letter, in which he acknowledged 
at there were occasions wlien a lender, 
on special grounds, might claim a sum 
additional to w'hat he had lent, but 
refused to pronounce in detail on the 
merits of the controversies that had bc^n 
raised concerning particular kinds of 
loans, and contented himself wdth laying 
down authoritatively the doctrine of the 
Church. That doctrine was that usury is 
alwa 3 ^ a sin : that it consists of any sum 
that Is exacted beyond what had been 
lent, solely on account of the loan ;* and 
that the fact of this interest being 
moderate, or being exacted only from a 
rich man, or in order to farther a com- 
mercial undertaking, in no degree alters 
its character.* This appears to have been 
the last official utterance of a Pope upon 
the subject, and although isolated tneo- 
logians for some time attempted to stem 
the tide, their voices soon died away 
beforethe advancing spirit of Rationalism. 
Year by year what the old theologians 
had termed usury became mo're general. 
The creation of national debts made it the 
very pillar of the political system. Every 
great enterprise that was undertaken 
received its impulse from it, and the 
immense majority of the wealthy were 
concerned in it. Yet though it had long 
been branded as a mortal sin, and though 
mortal sin implied eternal se|mrationfrom 
the Deity and the endurance of eternal 
and excruciating sufferings, the inMlible 
voice continued silent. The decree of 
the Councils remained indeed unchanged ; 
the passages from Scripture and from 
the Fathers that had so long been 
triumphantly adduced continued precisely 
the same ; but the old superstition faded 
steadily and almost silently away, till 

* *'* Peocatt igf@i!tes2l»4{|ucdumira.irocatur.«^^ in 
fioisfcractu mtitui siam scdein dt locum hatbet- 

In wt tepmitMm quis eac nutuo, quod 

(wwpite natwra tantnadoai duntaxat^ jneddl po®£u|at j 
quantum e»t, pins sIIm ro^ vdit qaam ost 

reoeptBin/* Msmd. in Concinat Admr- 

<ms llBumm, p, 14. 

» ** Hairnet rero ad wtfam ladwoi imrgandam uHum 
' aaottsiiri iwlwidium poterifc, >sfiel ex 00 quod M htaram 
fwtt mipideas et oimmm lowdertUna,. ncm mag'num 
««d Mt ; yel ex eo qtiod b a qrao Id lucrum 

11496m icMd mutui de^sdtor ik^ pautixsr sxd dHyes 
me datam sIW mwtito' iwmmam od&turm 
mi atd fortu'naf mxas amfiilSmdas. ml 
er«d«s *1# quawtuoM 
igAwlwr'dt 


every vestige of it had disappeared, 
Law'S, indeed, against usury still con- 
tinued upon the statute-book, but they 
were intended not to prohibit interest, but 
only to regulate its rate; and as the 
principles of political economy were 
elucidated, this too began to pass away. 
At the close of the seventeenth century, 
Locke protested strongly against the 
attempt to reduce interest by law;* but 
the full investigation of the subject was 
reserved for the following century. It 
was remarked that Catherine of Russia 
having endeavoured to lower the genera! 
rate of interest from six to five per cent., 
her enactment had the effect of raising it 
to seven; and that Lewis XV., in the 
same manner, raised it from five to six 
when intending to reduce it to four.® In 
England both Adam Smith and Hume 
threw a flood of light upon the subject, 
though neither of them fully perceived 
the evil of the laws, which the first, 
indeed, expressly applauded. ^ In France, 
nine years before the Wealth of Nations^ 
Turgot had disclosed most of those evils ; 
and he appears to have clearly seen that 
interest is not capricious, but bears a fixed 
relation to the general condition of 
society.-* At last Bentham, in his famous 

* Sec his Cofudderaiiems on the Lowering 0 / Interest^ 
published in — a tract which is, unfortunately, 

deeply tinig:ed with the errors of the mercantile theory, 
but is full of shrewd j^essm on the laws of money. 
I^ockc peredved that interest depended upon supply 
and demand, and that all attempts to reduce it below 
the natural level were pernicious or abortive. He 
thought, however, that ^ maximum should fee fixed 
by law to prevent imposition, but that that maximum 
should be fixed above the natural rateu At a still 
earlier pmiod Harringtim saw the necessity ustiry, , 
but involved himsdf m gr^t obscurity, and almost 
absurdity, when discussing it: see his Prerogative of 
P^$tker c, ^ 

» Stordb, JSmn&mie ftdiiiquet tom. iiL p. 187. 

3 Adam Smith wished the legal interest to be fixed a 
v«ary little above the current rate of interest, as a_ check '■ 
upon |»rod%aiity and rash sparulation. This is still 
droe m many oKuitirics, but Bentham^ has urged- 
(Letter xiiL, On Usurf^ tibat such a law is extremely 
detrimental to industnaJ progress, as each new enter- 
prise is alm£»t necessarily more hazardous than old- 
cstaMiEhcd ones, and therefore capitalmts will only ;; 
direct their capital to tiw former if the interest to be , 
obtained from them is considerably higher than could 
be obtained from the latter. The belief that, while the" 
ordinary commorcial value^ of money should be un- 
checked by |aw, some restrwnt should he put upon the 
inordinate intereyt extorted by dishonest speculators 
from young and ignorant spendthrifts, has, 1 think, of 
late years been st«dily gaining ground m Englaiwl 

4 Beside® the M^moire^ Turgot notked the subgect 
in a very sshrikii^ manner in his Rifieadms snr A* 
P&rmaiim des MickesMSn like nearly ^^everyone in 
his twniiv he fell into^tib© error of 'believing that the 
ahumlanao of the precious metals titW upon me rate d 
intorostj but this did not affect his atain argummit, 
and on the whole there is not mudi In Bmthmn th^ 
was antidpaled by Turgot# In Italy Genovesi, 
who was a cmtemiKxiury cm Turgot, advocated the 
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Leiiers on Usury, gave wimt will pro- ' 
bably prove a deathblow to a legislative 
folly that has been in existence for 3,000 
years. It has been obsen^ed !w a Russian 
political economist that the Starovertsis, 
and some other dissenters from the 
Russian Church, still maintain that it is 
sinful to lend money at interest* — perhaps 
the last representatives of what was for 
many centuries the unanimous teaching 
of the Christian Church. 

The importance of this episode depends 
not so^ much on the question that was 
immediately at issue — though tliat ques- 
tion, as we have seen, was for from being 
insignificant— as upon its influence in 
breaking the authority of the Church. A 
second way in which the rise of die In- 
dustrial classes that followed the Crus?ides 
tended towards the same object was by 
uniting nations of different religions in 
commercial relations. Before this time 
the intervention of the Pope had been 
the most effectual agent in regulating 
national differences, and Greneral Councils 
formed the highest, and indeed almost 
the solitary, expression of a European 
federation. The benign influence of 
Catholicism was continually exercised in 
correcting the egotism of a restricted 
patriotism ; and although this benefit 
was purchased by the creation of an 
intense animosity towards those who 
were without,, and also by an excessive 
predominance of ecclesiastical influence, 
it would be unfair to forget its inestimable 
value. After the Crusades, however, a 
new bond of cohesion was called into 
existence, and nations were grouped 
upon a new principle. The appointment of 
consuls in the Syrian towns, to superintend 
the commercial interests of the Western 
nations, gave the first great impulse to 
international diplomacy® — an influence 

abolition of usury laws. (Pecadbio, Storia della. Ecemt- 
mice. Publica in Italia., p, 114.) 

* Storcb, Econmnie Folittqtce, om. iii. p. 175. 

» I use this expression because that ofcwscure subject 
which Papebrochius and Mal^ou have^ investigrated, 
and which they have called Diplojuacy, is much more 
what we should now term the History of Charters, 
The rise and influence of consulships has been trao^ 
in English by Warden, in French by BoreU and in 
Latin by Steck. The subject has been also well 
noticed by Van Bruyssel, Hist, du Commerce belze, 
tom. L p. 140; and the influence of diplomacy as 
superseding General Councils, by Littr6, Riml^hn, 
Cmservatmm et Posiihm-mef one of fbe abi«t_^ books 
the Poritive School has ever produced. The distinction 
'between the oW and new s«a*»- of di|fci»acy m «»- 
pressed respectively in the words **la i^;^oinari<i«e'’ 
and ** la diplomatie," the last of which is less th^ a 
' cmtaiiry ' (See De Flassan, Hisi» de la 

fraeegaise, Introd.) I may add that one xd the first 
systomsof naviga&ip^wdepaaded r^ionan Inrthntkm 


wlikli for rnmny cmmimlm occupa.iJ 411 
extrcimly imfXMtaiit pl«» In cwlTm%nm\ 
but has of late year* been in iOffif 
wafslii|f bei^e the dcKtrlne of tlie 
of natioimlitles apd before iht 
publicity of politics. The social and In- 
tellectuaJ coesequeoces of corfimerci-tl 
intercourse were still greater. For wfille 
an intense sectarian spirit Is ccimpatibk* 
with the most transcendent abililie* aiitl 
with the most profound learning, prev 
vided^ thme abilities and that learning 
are dit^tecl in a single channel, it can 
very rarely survive close contact witli 
memters of diff«*ent creeds. When men 
have once realised the truth that no 
single sect possesses a monopoly citJier 
of goodness or of abifilks— when they 
have watched the supporters of the most 
various opinions dogmatising with the 
same conviction, defending their ^belief 
with the same energy, and irradialing It 
with the same virtue— when they have 
learnt In some degree to assume the 
standing-|X)ittt of different sect#, to per- 
ceive the aspect from which what they 
had once deemed incongruous and absurd 
seems harmonious and coherent, and to 
ol^arve how all the features of the intel- 
lectual landscape take their rxilour frotn 
the prejudice of education, and shift and 
vary .according to the point of view frmt 
which they are regarded — ^when, al»vc 
all, they have begun to revere awi love 
for their moral qualities th«e from whom 
they am separate! by their cre«i, their 
sense both of the certainty and the Im- 
portance of their dlsdnctive tenets will 
usually be impaired, and their intolerance 
towardsothersproportlofmteljdiminished. 

The spectacle of tne contradictiofis aroupd 
them, of the manifest attraction irhicti 
difeent classes of opinions posses to 
different minds, will make them suspect 
that their own opinions may possibly be 
fal^, and even that no one system of 
belief C8U1 be adapted to the requireti^te 
of all men; wnile, at the same time* 
thdir growing xnse of the moral excel- 
lence that may be associated iwtii the 
most superstitious creed will ^ withdraw 
their imnds from dogmatic considtratioos. 
For human nature is so constitotei, that, 
although mm may persuade thamselves 
intellectually that error Js a damnable 
Clime, the voice of cc^nscaeitce protests so 
stemgfy against this docSiitie, that it can 

caM tke ‘^CoftsttlsbiF csf A* Se*,** wMcIi 
% ixamiwl rf ImMmg arnam^ uMlmnmd to mrnmrn 
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only i>e silenced by the persuasion that 
the peraonal character of the heretic is as 
repulsive as his creed. Calumny is. the 
homage^which dogmatism has ever paid 
to conscience. Even in the fjeriods when 
the guilt of heresy -was universally be- 
lieved, the spirit of ^intolerance was only 
sustained^ by the diffusion of countless 
libels against the niisbelie%*er, and by the 
systematic concealment of hi$ virtues. 
How sedulously theologians at that time 
laboured^in this task, how unscrupulously 
they maligned and blackened every lead- 
ing opponent of their views, how eagerly 
they fanned the flame of sectarian ani-'. 
mosity, how uniformly they prohibited 
those . whom they could influence from 
studying the writings or frequenting the 
society of rnen of different opinions from 
their own, is well known to all who are 
acquainted wdth ecclesiastical history. 
The first great blow to this policy was 
given by the rise of the commercial 
classes that followed the Crusades, 
Orthodox Catholics came into close and 
amicable connection both with Greeks 
and with Mahometans, while their new 
pursuit made them, for the first time, 
look with favour upon the Jews. It was 
these last who^ in the middle ages were 
the special objects of persecution, and it 
was also towards them that the tolerant 
character of commerce was first mani- 
fested.. 

Tlie persecution of the Jewish race 
dates from the very earliest period in 
which Christianity obtained the direction 
of the civil power;* and, although it 
varied^ greatly in its character and its 
intensity, it can scarcely be said to have 
definitely ceased till the French Revolu- 
tion. Alexander II. indeed, and three or 
four other Popes,® made noble efforts to 
airest it, and more than once inter|K)sed 
with great courage, as well as great 
humanity, to censure the massacres ; but 
the priests were usually unwearied in 

* As their latest historian says, “ he christianisme oc 
writ «»e vi'iitahle cosqsistance que sows le r&gne de 
Constaintin ; et c‘cst i dater de cette i^poque que com- 
mence, 4 propranent parler, pour les Juifs Tire des 
peo»6cutKms religierttses." (B^rrWe, ffist, des 
p, 16,) la this, iStow’ever, as in other persecutions, the 
Arlans ir«rc quite as bad as the orthodox. Constantiws 
persewted^ at least as modi as Constantine, and the 
Spamdb VJsiroths more i^n either. 

» On the liberality of several Popes to the Jews, see 
BybunriWkstjp. a6o; m Alexander u., pp. *14-1*3, St, 
Bernaid also laboured to assiaaffe the fwrsecuticm. 
Alexander VI. was especially prenwrous to the dews, 
and made «««* efforts to alleviate tbmr suffering’s— a 
fact that be rewttembered in favour of a Pope for 

whom there ** jauch else to be said. 


inciting the passions of the people, and 
hatred of the Jew wa.s for many centuries 
a faithful index of the piety , of , the 
Christians. Massacred by thousands, 
during the enthusiasm . of the Crusades ^ 
and of the War of the Shepherds, the 
Jews found every e.c.desiastical revival, 
and the acces^on of every sovereign , of 
more than usual devotion, occasions for 
fresh legislative restrictions, Theodosius, 
St. Lewis, and Isabella the Catholic— 
who were probably the three most devout 
sovereigns before the Reformation — the 
Council of the Lateran, which led the 
religious revival of the thirteenth century, 
Paul IV,, who led that of the sixteenth 
century, ^ and ' above all the religious 
orders, were among their most ardent 
persecutors. ..Everything, was done to 
separate them from their fellow-meii, to 
mark them out as the objects of undying 
hatred, and to stifle all compassion for 
their sufferings. They were compelled 
to wear a peculiar dress, and to live in a 
separate quarter. A Christian might not 
enter into any partnership with them ; he 
might not eat with them ; he might not 
use the same bath ; he might not employ 
them as physicians ; he might not even 
purchase their drugs,* Intermarriage 
with them was deemed a horrible pollu- 
tion, and in the time of St. Lewis any 
Christian who had chosen a Jewess for 
his mistress was burnt alive,® Even in 

* For a long list of these prohibitions see a curious 
book, Dejudesh (Turin, 1717), by Joseph Sessa (one of 
the judges apwinted in Piedmont to regulate the 
affairs of the Jews), px 10. As^ early as the reign of 
Constantine a Council of Elvira forbade Christians 
holding any communication with Jews. The Council 
of the Lateran compelled Jews to wear a separate 
dress ; and^ this very simple provision, by bringing 
them prominently before the people in an intensely 
fanatical age, contributed greatly to rouse the passions 
of the Cal^lics, mid to facilitate the massacres that 
ensued (see Rios, Etudes sur les Juifs d‘Espagne [trad. 
Maynabd], px 109). St, Vincent de Ferrier persuaded 
the Spanish Government to enforce this decree against 
both Jews and Moors. (Paramo, De Orig. Jnq., 

de St,’'Fctx, torn. iv. pp. 88, 89. A similar 
enactment was made in Spain (Kxos, pp. 88, 89). It 
was also a popmlar belief that the blood of Jews was 
black and pmtrid, and the bad smell for which they were 
unhaf^y notorious, innate. There is a long discussion 
on this in Sessa. But pierhaps the most curious instance 
of this order of supierstitions is a statute Queen 
Jeanne L, in 1^7, regulating the houses of ill-fame at 
Avignon, in which, after providing with great detail 
for the accommodation of the Christians, it Is enacted 
Uiat no Jew shall be admitted under severe penalties 
(Sabatier, Hist, de la Li$Jslation star les Femmes 
puhEques^ p. 103), The authenticity of this statute 
has been questioned, but M. Sabatier seems to have 
succeeded (n defending it, and he has shown that in 
1408 a Jew was actually flogged at Avignon for the 
olfence in question (pp.^ 105, 106). This extreme horror 
of Jews furnished Uiridi von Hutten with the subject 
of erne of the haj^pwwt pieces of Srony he ever wtot# — 
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their escecutions they were separated from 
other criminals, and, till the fourteenth 
century, they^ were hung between tw'o 
dogs, and with the head downwards.* 
According to St. Thomas Aquinas, all 
they possessed, being derived from the 
practice of usury, might be justly confis- 
cated,® and if they were ever permitted to | 
pursue that practice unmolested, it i 
only because they were already so hope- I 
lessly damned, that no crime could i 
aggravate their condition.^ 

Insulted, plundered, hated, and despised 
by air Christian nations, banished from 
England by Edward I., and from France 
by Charles VL, they found in the Spanish 
Moors rulers w^ho, in addition to that 
measure of tolerance which is always 
produced by a high intellectual culture, 
were probably not without a special 
sympathy for a race whose pure mono- 
theism formed a marked contrast to the 
scarcely disguised polytheism of the 
Spanish Catholics ; and Jewish learning 
and Jewish genius contributed very 
largely to that bright but transient civili- 
sation which radiated from Toledo and 

the exquisite description of the mental agonies of a 
student of Frankfort, who, mistaking a Jew for a 
magistrate of the city, took off his hat to him, and on 
discovering his error was unable to decide whether he 
had committed a mortal or only a venial sin. {Episiol. 
Obscurorum Vtrorum, ep. a.) 

* Michelet, Origines de Droii^ p. 368. 

a See a curious letter from St. Thomas to the 
Duchess of Brabant, given at length in Van Bmyssel, 
Hist, du Ccrmmerce beige, tom. i. pp. 339, 240. On the 
general doctrine that property derived from usury may 
be confiscated by the civil power, see Paramo, De Orig. 
Jnquisit. , p. 167. 

3 There was a good deal of controversy in the middle 
ages about whether the Jews should be permitted to 
practise usury. The liberty seems to have been first 
openly granted in the commercial towns of Italy, but 
it gradually spread, and was admitted by some Popes. 
Sessa gives the reasons that were avowed by theo- 
lop:ians : “ Usurae Judaicae tolerantur quidem ex per- 
missione Principum et summorum Pontificum in Hebraris 
ut de gente deperdill, et quorum salus est desperata, et 
ad eum finem ne Christiani foenoris exercitlo strangu- 
lentur a Christlanis " {De Judesis,^ p. 9). The permis- 
sion was granted in Piedmont in 1^3. St. I.,ewis 
refused to permit the Jews to exercise usury (Trop- 
long), and the Spanish rulers seem to have vacillated 
on the subject (Bedarride, pp. 192-194). There can be 
no doubt the monopoly^ of usury which the Jews 
possessed did more to enrich than all their persecutions 
to impoverish them. For although, as Adam Smith 
observes, the current rate of interest should represent 
approximately the average of profits, this is only when 
it is free, and the exertions of divines and legislators m 
the middle ages had raised it far above the high rate it 
would then naturally have borne. It seems to have 
usually ranged between 25 and 40 per cent. In 1430 we 
find the Florentines, in order to reduce the current rate, 
admitting the Jews into their dty, whence they had 
previously been excluded, on the condition^ of their 
tending money as low as 20 per cent. (Cibrario, vol. fit 
p. 318.) It is curious to observe how, while persecution 
pitevented the Jews from ever amalgamating with other 
nations, the system of usury prevented them from ever 
perishing or sinking into insignificance. 
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Cordova, and » salui.irv aTa 

influen^ upon the h&lmf of Europe. Fiijt 
when, m m ill-omentd hour, ilie Cri.;Kf 

supplanted the Crescent on the of 

the Alhambra, this sc^liiary refyg«.* vm 
destroyed, the last^ gleam of loleranre 
vanished from Spain, and the tzpuhlim 
of the Jews was determined. 

This edict was immediately due to the 
exertions of Torquemada, who, if he did 
not suggest it, at least by a singular act 
of audacity overcame the irresolution of 
the Queen ;* but its ultimate cause is to 
be found in that steadily increasing 
popular fanaticism which made it im- 
possible for the two races to exist to- 
gether. In 13^, about a hundred years 
&fore ^ the conquest of Granada, the 
Catholics of Seville, being excited by the 
eloquence of a great preacher, named 
Heniando Martinez, had attacked the 
Jews’ quarter, and murdered 4,oc» Jews,* 
Martinez himself presiding over the mas- 
sacre. About a year later, and partly 
through the influence of the same 
eminent divine, similar scenes took place 
at Valentia, Cordova, Burgos, Toledo, 
and Barcelona.^ St. Vincent de Ferrier, 
who was then stirring all Spain with his 
preaching, devoted liimself especially to 
the Jews ; and as the people zeajously 
seconded the reasoning of the saint by 
massacring those who hesitated, many 
thousands were converted,'* and if they 

* The JCW& offered ducats to remain. The 

Queen,, it is said, for a ttm* foesllated. but Tiwqu^aiia. 
confronting her on the threshold of the palace a 
crttdfix in his hand, exdaimai, Judas wll bis GchI 
for thirty pieces of silver— you are about to sell him for 
thirty thousand ” ^Bedarride and Prescott X The anec- 
dote^is related 1 ;^ Paramo, p. 144, only he does not 
specify tbe_»ura. 

a Ric«s. Etmdes $mr les Jm/s d'Espigne, p. 77. _ K«» 
says that Uie contemporary writers are unammems 
about the number. . 

3 Ihid. pp. 79-8 x Ltorente HM. de i in^msittm, 

tom. i. pi. *41. ' . » 

4 Rio® gives a delightfully Spamsh complexion to al 
this: •* LajFfsiritionae saint Vincent Ferrser devant 
peuplejuifavait Atd un fait v^rkablement prodigieux. 
11 avait apparu k kaars yoix c^»e «n aage 

et cette cueonstance nejpK»vait qu'Atre favoratt* A sa 
haute OTissk>n dvangibquc. Le 8 juin 1391, l« rues 
de Vaksnoe sc remplis&aiebt du »ng des Jwf», 
boutique® 4taiecit farft! 4 e», les maisons de la Jutfcrie 
saccag^fcs par une multitude effri&nee, Ics taa&wrewx 
juifscouralent ao* Aglises demandant le et 

ils ^talent repm 3 ,m 6 Bd& tout« parts et m wncwitxaient 
que la naort, quaildl au milieu dc la pcfatlac* saint 
Vincent Ferricr se prtaente, et aerwt sa vmx in- 
state d met un terme A cet borri^ carnage. T* 
multitude *e tast Les Juifs app«» mv « TOwvei 
ap^re, qui »e donna plus tard k knoma a age 

de r Apocalypse, dcoutent la parole diriec «t »e mmtr- 

i tissettt,...Toutcela contrlbua pupsammwt mx nwr- 

I vmlleu* r&sultats de sa pridicatwtt" (pp- %. 

Vincent was a Dominican, a mry great pwadier, m4 
so very gwsd that he always UBdrewwl m the dark kst 
he sb^ see himself mkA Wm hk mirackt, h« 
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relapsed into Judaism were imprisowed or 
biimeci. Scenes of this kind ti»k place 
more than once during the fifteenth 
century, and they naturallj intensified 
the traditional hatred^ which was still 
further aggravated by the fact that most 
of the tax-gatherers were Jews. At last 
the Moorish war, irhich had always been 
regarded as a crusade, was drawing to a 
close, the religious fervour of the Spanish 
rose to the highest point, and the Inquisi- 
tion was established as its expression. 
Numbers of converted Jews were mas- 
sacred ; others, who had been baptised 
during |m$t explosions of popular fury, 
8ed to the Moors, in order to pmctise 
their rites, and at last, after a desperate 
resistance, were captured and burnt 
alive.* The clergy exerted all their 
energies to produce the expulsion of the 
entire race, and to effect this ob|ect all 
the old calumnies were revived, and two 
or three miracles invented.® 

When we take into consideration all 
tlie» circumstances, and the condition of 
public feeling they evince, w^ecan perhaps 
hardly blame Isabella for issuing the 
decree of banishment against the Jews; 
but at the same time it must be acknow- 
ledged that history relates very few 
measures that produced so vast an amount 
of calamity — calamities so frightful, that 
an old historian has scarcely exaggerated 
them when he describes the sufferings of 
the Spanish Jews as equal to those of 
their ancestors after the destruction of 
Jenisaiem.3 In three short months, all 
unconverted Jews were obliged, under 
pain of death, to abandon the Spanish 
soil.^ Although they were permitted to 
dispose of their goods, they were for- 
bidden to carry either gold or silver from 
Spain, and this measure made them 
almost helpless before the rapacity of 
their fwraecutors. Multitudes falling into 
the hands of the pirates who swarmed 
around the coast, were plundered of all 

yirtues, awi the he ccmverted, see ibis Efe 

in Spa«»fe by Viiwscnt Jnslitmoo (Valentisu *<{7S)* 
Pamm# »ayt Ibat the Inqiiisiteors discovcradl ttefc no 
teas tiian 17,000 tsi tb* awrorts c^'St Vincent rdturmd 
to Jiidakm (£k! /*w. p. 167). 

* Twelw, bowyrsr. wbo were catitwred at Malaga 
,d6ittn|r Sb® »icre m were by Ferdinand. 

® liMijy arc detaSea % Fammo. 

3 jRctas Mirandol^ 

4 It aeeiMi imponible to afoertaitt Ibe mimber of 

earSiwi accuracy, for tibo Kirtcsrians vary 

frfiwtt Cardow^ who estnMatos it at racoon, to 
tAo itat» it at Sqo,w». FarMio aaya some 
it at iBwjne tiban 170,00% and otbera at 400,000 
m Ji#7|# myn ^m^ooa. Gwal numbers df 

pse jMf a arcWei banafaneat % iia|AKcn. 


[ they possessed, and reduced to slavery ; 
j multitudes died of famine or of plague, 
or were murdered or tortured with hor- 
I rible cruelty by the African savages, or 
j w'ere cast back by tempests on the 
Spanish coast. Weak women, driven 
! from luxurious homes among the orange 
I groves of Seville or Granada, children 
1 tre^ from their mothers' arms, the aged, 

I the sick, and the infirm, perished by 
S thousands. About 80,000 took refuge in 
' Portugal, relying on the promise of the 
king; but even there the hatred of the 
, Spaniards pursued them. A mission was 
organised. Spanish priests lashed the 
Portuguese into fuiy, and the king was 
‘ persuaded to issue an edict which threw 
even that of Isabella into the shade. AH 
the adult Jews were banished from 
Portugal ; but first of all their children 
below the age of fourteen were taken 
from them to be educated as Christians. 
Then, indeed, the cup of bitterness was 
filled to the brim. The serene fortitude 
with which the exiled people had borne 
so many and such grievous calamities 
gave way, and was replaced by the 
wildest paroxysms of despair. Piercing 
shrieks of anguish filled the land. Women 
were known to fling their children into 
deep wells, or to tear them limb from 
limb, rather than resign them to the 
Christians. When at last, childless and 
broken-hearted, they sought to leave the 
land, they found that the ships had been 
purposely detained, and the allotted time 
having expired, they were reduced to 
siavep^, and baptised by force. By the 
merciful intervention of Rome most of 
them at last regained their liberty, but 
their children were separated from them 
for ever. A great peal of rejoicing filled 
the Peninsula, and proclaimed that the 
triumph of the Spanish priests was com- 
plete.* 

Certainly the heroism of the defenders 
of every other creed fades Into insignifi- 
cance before this martyr people, who for 
thirteen <»nturies confronted all the evils 
that the fiercest fanaticism could devise, 
enduring obloquy and spoliation and the 
violation of the dearest ties, and the in- 
fliction of the most hideous sufferings, 
rather than abandon their faith. For 
these were no ascetic monks, dead to all 
the hopes and passions of life, but were 
men who appreciated intensely die worldly 

. * BedarrW®, aQi-jj*; Fatoiwo, 335. PfiMramo 

«y» tfe* Fiyrttigiiwa* AwW tjf banisitjnmt was ninifdy 
tof ooe o£ cmifatlwry baptwix 
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advantaijes tliey relinquished, and whose I 

affections had become all the more lively ! 

on account of the narrow circle In whicn i 
they were confined* Enthusiasm and the ' 
strange phenomena of ecstaw, which ! 
have percised so large an influence in 
the history of persecution, which have 
nerved so many martyrs with super- 
human courage, and have deadened or 
destroyed the anguish of so many fearful 
tortures,^ were here almost unknown. 
Persecution came to the Jewish nation in 
its most horrible forms, yet surrounded 
by etery circumstance of petty annoyance 
that^ could destroy its grandeur, and it 
continued for centuries their abiding 
portion. But above al! this the genius 
of l^at wonderful people rose supreme. 
While those around them were grovelling 
in the darkness of besotted ignorance ; 
while juggling miracles and lying relics 
were the themes on which almost all 
Europe was expatiating; while the in- 
tellect of Christendom, enthralled by 
countless superstitions, had sunk into a 
deadly torpor, in which all love of enquiry 
and all search for truth were abandoned, 
the Jews were still pursuing the path 
of knowledge, amassing learning, and 
stimulating progress with the same un- 
flinching constancy that they manifested 
in their faith. They were the most skilful 
physicians, the ablest financiers, and 
among the most profound philosophers ; 
while they were only second to the Moors 
in the cultivation of natural science. 
They were also the chief interpreters to 
Western Europe of Arabian learning.* 
But their most important service, and 
that with which we are now most 
especially concerned, was in sustaining 
commercial activity. For centuries they 
were almost its only representatives. By 
travelling from land to land till they had 
become intimately acquainted both with 
the wants and the productions of each, 
by practising money-lending on a large 

* The very extensive Jewish literature of the middle 
apres is fully reviewed by Bedarrsde and Rios. Maimo- 
nides is of course the greatest name, M. Renan, in his 
essay on Averroes, has shown that nearly all the first 
translations into Latin of the works of Averroes were 
by Jews (chiefly by those of Montpellier, who were 
especially famous for their learning), and that Ayer- 
rmsm took deep root fn Jewish teax»ing» Maimonsdes 
wrote a letter on the vanity of astrolo^, which two 
popes applauded (Bedarride* p. 151). was also 
distinguished for his liberal views about im^ration 
(Lee, On Inspiration, pp. 454-459). The OTntroversial 
hterature of the Jews directed i&^ainst Chr»ti«ity was 
extremely voluadnous. A catalogue wo®ts, 

and a deapcription of many of tb««» is mfm ta a little 
book called jBibiioiheca Judaicu AHiichridimnai by 
John Bernard de Rossi (Parmae, 1800). 


and witli ^niumnmie %hltl by 

topping up m caittmfit and 

and organiting a %y%iem nf 
©ichMig© that w&s tfiea unparalleled in 
Europe,* th© Jews smxeedttf in niakrtig 
themselves absolutely ificlispeftmble' 
the C^iistiau ecwimufiity, and in accu- 
mulating imfisense wealth and acquiring 
imn^fise iuMmot in the midit of tlieir 
sufferings. When the Italian republicn 
rose to power, they soon temnie tfe# 
centres to which the Jews flecked ; anil 
undar tlw merchant govermmtits of 
horn, Venk», Pisa, and Gefst», a degree 
of toleration was accorded that was 
indeed far from perfect, but was at least 
immeasurably greater than elsewhere 
The Jews^ were prot«ted from injuiy, 
and permitted to practise inedkine and 
money-lending unmolested, and public 
opinion, as well as the law, looked upon 
them with tolerance,® 

The tolerant spirit the contmerelal 
classes manifested towards tim |«wf 
before the Reformaliofi w^as displawd 
with «|ual clearness towards both C*mo- 
llas and Protestants in the coovulsionf 
that followed it. In additiem to the 
reasons I have already given, there were 
two causes actively sustaining the pre- 
disposition. 

In the first place, the industrial charac- 
ter is eminently practical. The haMt #f 
mind that distinguishes it tmds mein to 
care very little about principlta, ami very* 
much about results ; amt this habit has 
at least a tendency to act upon Iheolt^ical 
ludgments. 

In the second place, religious wars and 
persecutimis have always proved ex- 
tremely detrimental to industry. Tl» 
expui^ons of the Jews and Mows from 
Spain, and of the Huguenots ftmm 
Franoe, were perhaps the most severe 
blows ever directed gainst the industry 
of ^ther country ; white the nalkms 

* A vtaryeW awl r«?nier&l Iraltttoii a;«fri.l»s iteslu’WWk* 
tiofflE erf the litter afexchaog* to jews who, faitlif* hmm 
• bamhadi fr*» France, batfl taken rifiige lo Loiwfairiy. 
Nor doer there seem t® be any tWag of laach ht to 

t® It* thoegh same have coafeeBdwl tli»l #te 
Italiaas were the real »vwto». At al evtats. th<^ 
Jews to have beeo amoiig the fell te* «n«|!4®y it* 

1 The is^riitsst iKrfioe erf liters trf e h saH be 

^ ib a statute erf AiHcitioo ef 3*4% |» leysi d»re wm a 
; Voietian Iaw» D* Eittem CaariA" m thw 

’ saWeest Vffleiswsiiv© Bargeseont. de i*Mem^mm 

pd^a^mh. tom. L pp. J&A di i’Mem* 

pai., tom. L yt 1 % ; MontMsaile®* ZMs, Sv, 

xm. c ao? and the tractate of TWeorry, 

di (Paris. 186a), 

« gedarrkie, pp. a A 

at Ls^feoro torofcaMf « ia existspee) itat «fwle4 

by tl^ Sfiatttali leM vten m tw 
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m-hicii on tlie.se or similar cccasioos wer^- 
wise enough to receive the fagitkes, 
reaped an immediate and an enormous 
advanlage. The commercial genius of 
the Jewish exiles was one of the elements 
in the development of Leghorn, Fisa, and 
Ancona. Amsterdam owes a very large 

art of its prosperity to the • concourse of 

eretics who had been driven from Bruges 
and from the surrounding country. The 
linen manufacture in Ireland, as well as 
many branches of English industry, w'ere 
greatly stimulated by the skill and capital 
of the French refugees. French com- 
merce received a powerful and long- 
sustained impulse from the ^ood relations 
Francis L had established with the Turks. 
It is not therefore surprising that Amster- 
dam, and in a less degree the other 
centres of commercial enterprise, should 
have been from an early period con- 
spicuous for their tolerance, or that the 
diffusion of the industrial spirit should 
have everywhere prepared the way for the 
establishment of religious liberty. 

Another consequence of the rise of the 
industrial spirit was the decay, of the 
theological ideal of voluntary poverty, 
which had created the monastic system. 
Immediately after the Crusades we find 
nearly all Europe rushing with extreme 
and long-sustained violence into habits of 
luxury. The return of peace, the contact 
with the luxurious civilisations of the 
East, the sudden increase of wealth that 
followed the first impetus of commerce, 
had all contributed to the movement. 
An extraordinary richness of dress was 
one of its first signs, and was encoun- 
tered by a long succession of sumptuary 
law^s. At the end of the thirteenth 
century we find Philip the Fair regulating 
with the most severe minuteness the 
number and quality of the dresses of the 
different classes of his subjects.* About 
the middle of the fourteenth century a 
parliament of Edward III. passed no less 
than eight laws against French fashions." 

* See this ordioMce (whicli was issued >!-a94) 
Blanqui. //«/. d*Eemmmie ^Miiquet tocu. i. pp. »as“ 
aa6. It provided, amt»g' other thiu^s, that dukes, ' 
ccmuts, and barons, who have 6,000 llrres rott, may 
have four robes a f«ur, and their wive* as many, 
Knigrht* with 3,tfw livTie* rent may have three. No 
member of the middle dasw may wear any ornament of 
gold or prarious stone, or any drew that was gveea or 
grey. A* M, Bknqui obswe*, articles of luxury 
would ^have been imported nexmmnty from foreign 
countries into France, whkh would wwewitate an ex- 
port cf French rold--a«»rdiiig to the oirrent 
the evti that could betall the country. 

« Andarson, Ifisi, &f Ce«wn-r, vdL %. p. See, 
too, p. *79* More than a sxatury later, the passion for ’ 


Even in Florence, among the officers of 
the republic, in the beginning of ^ the 
fourteenth century, was one .especially 
appointed “ to repress the luxury of 
women. Bruges, which had then risen 
to great wealth, became very famous in 
this respect ; and the French king and 
queen having visited it early in the four- 
teenth century, it is related that the latter 
was unable to restrain her tears ; for, as 
she complained, she “found herself in 
resence of 600 ladies more queenly than 
erself.”" The fearful depopulation that 
was produced by the Black Death greatly 
strengthened the tendency. The wages, 
and consequently the prosperity, of the 
’working classes rose to an unexampled 
height, which the legislators vainly tried 
to repress by fixing the maximum of 
wages by law while the immense 
fortunes resulting from the innumerable 
inheritances, and also that frenzy of en- 
joyment which is the natural reaction 
alter a great catastrophe, impelled the 
upper classes to unprecedented excesses 
of luxury. This new passion was but 
part of a great change in the social 
habits of Europe, which was every^w'here 
destroying the old rude simplicity, render- 
ing the interiors of houses more richly 
and elaborately furnished, creating indoor 
life, iocreasing the difference between 
different ranks, producing a violent thirst 
for wealth, and making its display one of 
the principal signs of dignity. ^ 

There are few things more difficult to 
judge than those great outbursts of luxury 
that meet us from time to time in history, 
and which, whenever they have appeared, 
have proved the precursors of intellectual 
or political change, A sober apprecia- 
tion of their effects will probably be equally 
removed from those Spartan, Stoical, or 
monastic declamations which found their 
last great representative in Rousseau, and 
from the unqualified eulogy of luxury in 
which Voltaire, Filangieri, and others 
have indulged. Political economy, by 
establishing clearly the distinction between 
productive and unproductive expenditure, 

I dress reached Scotland, when the alarmed ar^ indig- 
nant legislators enacted {in 1457) that the wives and 
daughters of merchants should “ be abuilzied (‘ dressed,^ 
from * habiller ’) gangaiid aiid correspondent for their 
estate, that is to say, on their heads shortcurches (a 
kind of cap) with little hudes as are used in Flanders, 

England, and other countries and that na women 

weare tailes unfit in length, nor furred under but on 
the hailie dme." (Ih'd. vol. Hi. pp. 280-281.) 

> Blanqui, tom. i. p. 250. 

» Anderson, voL i jpi. 144. 

3 Wade, Hisixfry qf the Middle and Working Classes. 
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and by its doctrine of the accumulation of 
capital, has dispelled for ever the old 
illusion that the rich man who lavishes 
his income , in feasts or pageants is con- 
tributing involuntarily to the wealth of 
the community; and history unrolls a 
long catalogue of nations that have been 
emasculated or corrupted by increasing 
riches. ' But, on the other hand, if luxury 
be regardedas including all those comforts 
which are not necessary to the support of 
life, its introduction is the very sign and 
measiire of civilisation ; and even if we ■ 
regard it in its more common but less 
definite sense, its increase has frequently 
marked the transition from a lower to a 
higher stage. ^ It represents the substitu- 
tion of new, intellectual, domestic, and 
pacific tastes for the rude warlike habits of 
semi-barbarism. It is the parent of art, the 
pledge of peace, the creator of those refined 
tastes and delicate susceptibilities that have 
done so much to soften the friction of life. 
Besides this, what in one sense is a luxury 
soon becomes in another sense a necessary. 
Society, in a highly civilised condition, is 
broken up into numerous sections, and 
each rank, except the very lowest, main- 
tains its position chiefly by the display 
of a certain amount of luxury. To rise 
to a higher level in the social scale, or at 
least to avoid the discomfort and degrada- 
tion of falling below his original rank, 
becomes the ambition of every man ; and 
these motives, by producing abstinence 
from marriage, form one of the principal 
checks upon population. However exag- 
gerated may have been the apprehensions 
of Malthus, the controversy which he 
raised has at least abundantly proved 
that, when the multiplication of the 
species is checked by no stronger motive 
than the natural disinclination of some 
men to marriage, when the habitual con- 
dition of a large proportion of the inhabi- 
tants of a country that is already thickly 
inhabited is so low that they marry fear- 
lessly, under the belief that their children 
can fare no worse than themselves, when 
poor-laws have provided a retuge for the 
destitute, and when no strong religious 
motive elevates celibacy into a virtue, 
the most fearful calamities must ensue. 
Looking at things upon a large scale, 
there seem to be two, and but two, 
adequate checks to the excessive multipli- 
cation of the species : the first consists 
of physical and moral evils, such as wars, 
famines, pestilence, and vice, and those 
early deaths which are so frequent among 


thousands to per|»tual celibacy, pri^yced 
this abstinence, and consequently am* 
tribute ^really to avert the impcriilinif 
evil.* It IS true that the remedy by 
was very Jnadeguate. It is , also true 

that, considered in its «ofiomical mpect^ 
It was one of the worst that could be 
conceived ; for it greatly dimlriislied the 
prtxiuctive energies of society, by consign- 
ing immense numbers to idleness, and 
by diffusing a respect for idleness through 
the whole community; but still the 
monastic system was in some measure 
a remedy, and, as it appears to me, the 
increased elaboration of sock! life render- 
ing the passion for wealth more absorb- 
ing, was one of the necessary preliminaries 
of its safe abolition. That elaboration 
was- effected after the Crusades, and the 
change it has produced is very remaric- 
able. The repressive influence upon 
population that was once exercised by a 
religious system resting on the glorifica- 
tion of voluntary poverty, and designed 
to mortify the natural tendencies of man- 
kind, is now exercised by that increased 
love of ^wealth which grows out of the 
multiplication of secular aims, or, in other 
words, out of the normal development of 
society. 

Bu^ putting aside the incidental effects 
of luxury upon population, there can be 
no doubt that its effects in stimulating the 
energies of mankind, by investing material 
advantages with a new attraction, hme 
sometimes been very great and very bene- 
ficial. For the love of wealth and the love 
of knowledge are the two main agents 
of human progress; and, although the 
form-er is a far less noble jMSsion than the 
latter, although, in addition to the in- 
num'erable crimes it has produced, it 
exercises, when carried to excess, a more 
than common influence in contracting and 
indurating the character, it may Ire! be 
doubted whether it is not, on the whole, 
the more beneficial of the two. It has 
product all trade, all industry, -and all 
the material luxuries of civilisation, and 
has at the same time proved the most 
powerful incentive to Intellecttml pursuits. 
Whoever will soberly examine tm Msto^ry 
of inventions, of art, or of the Icarn^^ 

* Ilbk ha* bom k * 'tmf fomalsle bttt, df 

course. <me-$Med aummr bf ik who mxm to 

the wibject agaia aad mmm la lib worfaj ateo 
Villaaeuve Baryaoi^wf:. Mmm^ 
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pmfesiftions, may soon convince of I and complete org-anisation- It was also 

this. At all events, the two pursuits will of |»rt the consequence of a certain har- 
usually rise together The great majority mony which exists between the theological 
of mankind always desire material pros- and the aristocratic spirit. Both raising 
perity, and a small minority always desire the past far above the present, regard 
knowledge ; but in nations that are on- innovation with extreme dislike, and both 
developed, or are declining, these desires measure excellence by a different rule 
ve unable to overcome the fistlessness that from personal merit 
is general. There is then no buoyancy in If i have been fortunate enough., to 
the national character. AH lively curiosity, carry the reader with ipe^ through the 
all the fire and energy of enterpri.se are foregoing arguments, the importance of 
unknown. Men may love wealth, and industry in influencing theological history 
even sacrifice moral principles to attain will have become apparent We have 
it, but they are unable to emancipate seen that a great religious change is 
themselves from the empire of routine, effected, not by direct arg^uments, but by ■ 
and their languid minds recoil with the a predisposition to receive them, or, in 
same antipathy from novelty, whether it other words, by a change of sympathies 
comes to them in the form of industrial and bias. We have also seen that the 
enterprise, or of intellectual innovation, industrial spirit which became prominent 
This is even now very much the condition early in the fourteenth century produced 
of Spain and of some other nations, and such a change. It did so in three ways, 
during the greater part of the middle It arose in a society in which the laity 
ages it was the general condition of were crouching in abject submission to 
Christendom, In such a state of society, the priesthood, and it developed and 
the creation of a spirit of enterprise is the raised to honour the practice of money- 
very first condition of mental as of material lending, which the priesthood had invari- 
progress ; and when it is called into exist- ably anathematised. It arose in a society 
ence in one department, it will soon be in which the duty of religious intolerance 
communicated to all. The ardent passion was regarded as an axiom, and it pre- 
fer luxury that followed the Crusades — duced a tendency towards toleration by 
the new tastes, new ideas, and new fields uniting men of different creeds in amic- 
of enterprise that were suddenly made able intercourse, by elevating to honour 
popular — produced it in Europe ; and the on account of their commercial merits the 
impulse that began in industry was soon people who were most persecuted on ac- 
felt in knowledge. In the Roman Empire, count of their creed, by making men con- 
whkh rested on slavery, luxury produced centrate their attention mainly on practice 
idleness. In the fourteenth century it rather than on theory, and by calling 
stimulated industry, and aroused a strong into existence an order of interests which 
feeling of opposition to that monastic persecution seriously endangered. It, in 
system, which, by its enormous develop- the last place, made men look with aver- 
ment, was a serious impediment to sion upon the monastic ideal, which was 
progress. the very centre of the prevailing theology. 

This opposition, which was at fiirst In all these ways it proved the precursor 
created by the increased energy of laymen, of the Reformation, and in all these ways 
was intensified by the deterioration of the it harmonised with the spirit of Ration- 
monks. At one time, as I have already alism. 

ohserved, they had been the great directors Commercial enterprise, bearing in its 
of labour. But when their numbers and train these intellectual consequences, 
their wealth had immensely increased, spread rapidly over Europe. The acci- 
theh first enthusiasm passed away, and dentaldiscovery at Amalfi of a manuscript 
multitudes thronged the monasteries of Roman laws is said to have product 
simply to escape the burdens of life, the navigation laws ;* the invention of 
Besides this, the priesthood had become the compass rendered long voyages com- 
intimately allied with the nobles, w1k> are paratively secure ; and every shore, from 
always opposed to the industrial classes, the Baltic to the Mediterranean, was soon 
The alliance was in part the result of fringed with harbours. In the thirteenth 
Sfwcial circumstances, fw the Crusades and fourteenth centuries we find the 
wert’ directed conjointly by priests and ■ 

iroWea; and it was dmng ^ Craves . p.cd.i^ m 

that the artslocracy ohtmwm its p* 
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first mercantile companies establis!i«l in 
England.* At a still earlier ^ricnl 
gium had entered into relations with 
more than thirty kingdoms or states.* 
The consular system, which emanated 
from the commercial republics, and which 
w-as designed for the special protecibsi 
of merchants, advanced rapidly in im- 
portance.3 As early as the thirteenth 
century the consuls of Italy, Spain, and 
France had in most countries acquired 
an extended and recognised authority. 
England, in the fourteenth century, fol- 
lowed the example,^ and about the same 
time the jurisdiction wdiich had formerly 
been confined to seaports was extended to 
the towns in the interior. From these 
consulships, or perhaps from the papal 
legations which were already known, 
arose at last the institution of resident 
ambassadors, which completed the organ- 
isation of diplomacy, though its influence 
was not fully acquired till much later, in 
the coalitions resulting from the rivalry 
of Francis and Charles V.s The Hanseatic 
League repressed piracy, associated com- 
merce w’ith the first efflorescence of 
political liberty, and by the treaty of 
Stralsund, in 1370, made commercial 
interests pre-eminent in the North ; while 
in the South the Venetians, anticipating 
in some measure the doctrines of later 
economists, sketched the first faint out- 
lines of the laws that govern them.® At 
last the Medici appeared, and surrounded 

* Ander^n, Hist of Commerce^ voL i. p. 117. The 
first English commercial companies were the Mer- 
chants of" the Staple” and “the Merdiants of St. 
Thomas k Becket.” 

» Van Bruyssel, Hisi» du Commerce helgt^ tom. i. 

3 the stages of its development in Warden, On 
Consular Esiablishments. 

4 The earliest notice Macp>herson has been able to 
find of an English consul is in 1346 {Annals of Com- 
merce-, vol. i. p. 536). 

5 Before this time ambassadors were sent only on 

ocrasions of emergency. The &rst ir^tanoe ^ a 
resident ambassador seems to have Been in 1455* when 
Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, established one at 
Genoa, and towards the close of the_ century the insti- 
tution became somewhat common in Italy (Cibrario, 
Economia Politica del Medio Evo [Torino, vol L 

P_. 319)*. It was also about this time that the use €d 
cipher in diplomacy became usual. {IMd. Dc Piassan, 
HisU do la Diplomatis frangaise^ Introd.) 

^ M. Blanqui has collected some very remarkable 
evidence of this {Hisioire dEconomie foUtiquer 
tom, i. pp. 344-2701. The Lombards also occasionally 
manifested extremely CTilightenesd views on these 
subjects (see Rossi, Econ&mze iediitgue, tom. L 
1% 260); and Milan, perhaps longer than any other 
great town in Europe, was exempt from the mediarral 
system of corporations. However, the first Italian 
writer of considerable merit cm PditicaJ Economy was 
probably Serra, who was a Neapolitan, and it was at 
Naples that the first Professorship of Political Economy 
in Europe was established in 1754 by the munificence 
of the Florentine IntierL 


with the auwlcf of ^mlm 
of art. For tl» fir*t tmm the mtlhu sis/fl 
of Italy wm displaced, and 
paW l^fare that new Alliens wliicls 
had arisen ypao tlic hmk% of tii« 

An aiisi«:racy, formed cEcliisii-'ely fri’tin 
the tradlog aiid tnercantilc cla«Jsei,* fyr- 
nished the mmt munificent and discerning 
fmtroos art had ever found ; almost every 
great intellectual mommmt wai coloured 
by its iniuence, and its ghry was re- 
fiected upon the class from which It 

It may here be advisable to rise for a 
moment above the indusirial mwenserit 
with which we have hitherto 'been cx:cii- 
pied, and to endeavour to obtain a genc^l 
conception of the different slreaiii* of 
thought which were at this time »h<x>tifif 
across Europe. Such a review, wliicft 
will be in part a siunfiiary of cofsclaslaiiff 
I have established In previous chapteA 
will help to show how admirably ti5 
industrial movement harmonised with 
the other tendencies of the age, and 
how ccanplelely the Reformatiew wm tlm 
normal consequence of the new condition 
of sodfty. 

While, then, the progress of industry 
was iHt^ucing an innovating, tolerant,, 
and anti-monastic spirit, two re** 

yivals of learning were vivifying the 
intellectual energies of Christendom. 

The first consisted that r^umtatlon 
of the classical writings which began 
about the twelfth century, and culminated 
in thelaboursof Erasmusand theScaigers. 
Thk revival broke the intellectual unity 
which had characterised the middle ages. 
It intxxdiic»d a new stodard of Judgment, 
a new ideal of perfection, a new order of 
sympathi^. Men began to expatiate in 
an atmosphere of thought where religious 
fanaticism had never entered, and when# 
the threateniogs of the dc^matist were 
unkncTwn, The spell that had bound 
thw intellects was broken, and the old 
fyjpe character gradually d«tro|ed. 
Ine iniuence of the movement |»i«d 
from speculative philosophy to art, whkh 
was^ then the chief organ of regions 
sentiments, and, under the palrctfiage of 
the a profound change took place 

in both painting and architecttire, which 
intensiied the tendency that pftKluoDcf it. 

* A* «»rly a* iirfa, a 

twte<i at fkmmxt rf Ifcii 

example was ww foliowwl % Sewot# ani l» a giSf*6 
meawre by Vmmm .Gesiew (Set Paaqiil, 

§h, 34$ s Itootti, tern, i pk. aA) 
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The second revival was produced by the 
action of Moorish dvihsation. It was 
shown chieiy in an increased passion for 
natural science, which gradually substi- 
tuted the conception of harmonious and 
unchanging law for the conception of a 
universe governed by perpetual miracles. 
With this passion for science, astrology 
rose into extraordinary repute, and it 
necessarily involved a system of fatalism, 
which, in its turn, led the way to a philo- 
sophy of history. From the same quarter 
arose many of those pantheistic specula- 
tions about the all-perv’asive soul of the 
universe, to which the writers of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
tifces were so passionately addicted.* In 
au these ways Moorish influence contri- 
buted to shake the old faith, to produce 
new predispositions, and thus to prepare 
the way for the coming change. Roger 
|lacon, who was probably the greatest 
natural philosopher of the middle ages, 
was profoundly versed in Arabian learn- 
ing, and derived from it many of the 
germs of his philosophy.* The fatalism 
of the astrologers and the imntheism of 
Averroes tinged some of the most eminent 
Christian writings long after the dawn 
of the Reformation. In one respect 
Mahometan influence had somewhat 
anticipated the classical revival. The 
Mahometan philosophers were intense 
admirers of Aristotle ; and it was chiefly 
through translations made by the Jews 
from the Arabic versions that the know- 
ledge of that philosopher penetrated to 
Europe. 

There was another influence, growing 
partly out of the industrial movement, 
and partly out of the revival of classical 
leading, at this time acting upon Europe, 
which I have not yet had occasion to 
mention, which many readers will deem 
far too trivial for notice, but which, never- 
theless, appears to me so extremely im- 
portant,* both as a symptom and a cause, 
that I shall venture, at the risk of being 
accused of unjmrdonable digression, to 
trace some of the leading stages of its 
progress. I mean that change in the 
character of public amusements, produced 
chiefly by the habits of luxury, which took 
place about the fifteenth century, and 
which produced the revival of the theatre. 

» MUuw tbes® views were Mcntical witli 

ihfm m Mcsiwer and hk foUowers. ($€!© Bartrand, 
Miit pjpi. *3-17.) 

* Sktrcm Ttirn^k Mittw JSn^^iamdt vnl« iir« ptp, 

39-40^ 


No one can question the' immense 
im,portance in the intellectual history of 
mankind of an institution ’which has 
elicited the dramas of ^schylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Calderon, Lope de Vega, 
Corneille, Moli^re, Radne, Voltaire, 
Goethe, Schiller, Shakespeare, and Ben 
Jonson, and which has invariably 
appeared as one of the most conspicu- 
ous signs and causes of a rising civilisa- 
tion. Combining the three great influ- 
ences of eloquence, of poetry, and of 
painting, it has probably done more than 
any other single s^ent to prcKiuce that 
craving after the ideal, that passionate 
enthusiasm oi intellect, out of which all 
great works of imagination have sprung. 
It has been the seed-plot of poetry and 
romance, and it has exercised a consider- 
able though less direct influence over 
eloquence. The age of Demosthenes 
and iEschines was also the age in which 
the theatre of Athens was the object of 
such a passionate devotion that tio politi- 
cian was permitted even to propose the 
abolition of its subsidy.* The golden age 
of Roman eloquence w/.s also the golden 
age of the Roman theatre, and the con- 
nection between acting and eloquence 
was one of the favourite subjects of the 
discussions of the time.® In modern days, 
Burke declared, in an assembly in no 
degree inferior to any of Greece or of 
Rome, that there was probably no orator 
among those he addressed who did not 
owe something of his skill to the acting 
of Garrick. 3 And this amusement, which 
has ever proved one of the chief delights, 
and one of the most powerful incentives 
of genius, had, at the same time, the rare 
privilege of acting with e<|ual power upon 
the opposite extreme of intellect, and is 
even now almost the only link connecting 
thousands with intellectual pursuits. 

But the aspect in which the history of 
the theatre is most remarkable is perhaps 
to be found in its influence upon national 
tastes. Everyone who considers the world 
as it really exists, and not as it appears in 
the writings of ascetics or sentimentalists, 
must have convinced himself that in great 

* See the Olynthiacs, 

* Roscius even wrote a book on this subject, but it 
has unfortunately not come down to us. He kept a 
school of declamation, which was attended by the 
ablest orators of his time. The passion for the theatre 
is said to have come to Rome from Egrypt, and 
Batyllus, the ffreatpt actor of the Augpstan period, 
was from Alexandria. See on thk subject a curious 
dissertation, “ De luxu Romanorum/'^ in Graevius, 
Thesaurus Anti^, Rom,^ tom. viii. 

3 Murphy's Zafe of Garrick. 
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towns, where multitudes of men of all 
claves and characters are nnassed to- 
gether, and w’here there are infiumerable 
strangers sep^arated from all domestic ties 
and occupations, public amusements of 
an exciting order are absolutely neces- 
$ary ; and that, while they are often the 
velHcle and the occasion of evil, to sup- 
press theni, .as w’as done by the Puritans 
of the Commonwealth, is simply to plunge 
an immense portion of the population into 
the lowest depths of vice. National tastes, 
however, vary with the different stages 
ot civilisation, and national amusements 
undergo a corresponding modification; 
combats of men and animals being, for 
the ^most part, the favourite type in the 
earlier stages, and dramatic representa- 
tions in the later ones. The history of 
amusements is thus important, as a re- 
flection of the history of civilisation, and 
it becomes still more so when we remem- 
ber that institutions which are called into 
existence by a certain intellectual ten- 
dency usually react upon and intensify 
their cause. 

In this, as in most other respects, we 
find a strong contrast existing bet'ween 
the two leading nations of antiquity. The 
Athenians, who for a long period repelled 
gladiatorial spectacles with disgust, were 
passionately devoted to the drama, which 
they carried to the very highest point of 
perfection, and from which they derived 
no small amount of their intellectual 
culture. The Romans, on the other 
hand,^ who regarded every subject from 
3 . rnilitary point of view, had long pro- 
hibited theatrical representations, except 
those which formed part of the worship 
of the gods. The first public theatre was 
erected by Pompey, and he only evaded 
the censure of the severe moralists of his 
tirne by making it a single story of a 
building that was ostensibly a temple of 
Venus- The Stoics, and the representa- 
tives of the old republican spirit, de- 
nounced the new amusement as calcu- 
lated to enervate the national character. 
Public opinion branded actors as in- 
famous, and, as a necessary consequence, 
they speedily became so. The civilisation 
of the Empire made the theatre at last 
extremely popular ; but that civilisation 
was the most corrupt the world had ever 
seen, and the drama partook of the full 
measure of its corruption. A few rays of 
genius from the pens of Seneca, Plautus, 
or Terence, flashed across the gloom ; 
but Rome never produced any dramatists 


comparable to thms of Gret’Ci^ or ar? 
audience at all rc^mWiiig fli4l whirfi 
tlie theatre ring with imlsgiviiif’Mi 
wcause Euripides had iii'^crlcd an apnlrry 
for mental reservation into hm 
or had ^placed a too ardent panegyric of 
wealth in the mouth of Ee I Ivmplion. A fter 
a time the of an actor Iwcame %o 

degraded that it made a form of 
permual servitude,* and m om who had 
embraced that profession was pcrinitteil 
at any future time to abandon it The 
undisguised ^nsuality reached a point 
which we can «arcely conceive. Women 
were sometimes brought naked upon iht 
stage.® Oixasionally an attempt wm 
made to ^amalgamate thealrkal amuse- 
ments with those bloody spectacles to 
which the people were m passianately 
devoted, ^and the trag^edy w’as closed by 
the burning of a criminal, who com- 
pelled to personate Hercules^ At the 
same time, by a curious association of 
ideas, the theatre was still intimately 
connected with religious observances ; 
the ^temple was often the scene of its 
orgies, and the achievements of the gods 
the subject of representation. 

It is certainly not surprising tkit the 
early writers of Christianity should have 
directed all their elcx|uence against such 
an institution as this. They inveighed 
against it as^the school of profligacy, and 
a centre of idolatry ; and the? dwelt, in 
language which it is impossible to read 
without emotion, upon the duty of those 
who might be called, at any moment, to 
endure for their faith the most horrible 
forms of torture and of death, abstaining 
from whatever could enervate their cour- 
age or damp their zeal. Mingled with 

* Nero, toweTer* mad® mmmth rforUi to rdie¥« 
the actors hem tlw stig-ma to them Ca» hM did 

also to aHoTiate the sufferiagr* of the sUtiw'I, a«4 
Gibbem^has noticed the g-wat hoiiOMr in which h# held 
the Jewish actor Alitunis, and the rofaeated a»d 
ful (^orts dF that actor to ohtaia a relaEati« irf tiw 
persecotioiis of the Jews. Under Nero, too, li*r®d and 
died iwbesi <mly fourteen) a lovely and gifted actims 
named Eitohaxfe — tiw ipit who apjMsared on the Greek 
stage, whkh Nero had institutei — who »mem io have 
won more affection and left a deeper mprernkt-n tiwti 
almost amy other who died so young'. Her dbtanw are 
recorded la perhai» the most el mM the 

epitaphs thiat^ have desamdod to m horn aati^ulty, 
and heaatiful featurp formed oae of* tl« l»»t ideals 
ore:^riaigart. rfy,) 

« Sas t& erWeace of this coffectecl % Sabatira-, Misi. 
de he sur ins Ftmnms pmiMfmsM pp. 4S*4y ♦ 

Magrain, du TMMnt, to*, i ; aod 

Lehrua, Dimmrs sur k TMMm .pp, 7 ^*. This _lwit 
author tries as much as posslMr I# atteftaate the fmM 
he admits, in order that the of the Fithars 

might fail with their full fore* m. the modern 
The Flcwal game* w®*# ia tW» pwpeet the worA 

1 Tesrtoiilma, dd Kk. i c. 1 % 
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these noble exhortations we find no small 
amount of that monastic spirit which 
regards pleasure as essentially evil, and 
also two or three arguments which per- 
haps represent the extreme limits of 
human puerility. Tertullian, having 
enumerated with great force and elo- 
quence many of the most horrible vices 
of the theatre, adds that at least the 
Almighty can never pardon an actor, 
wlio, in defiance of the evangelical asser- 
tion, endeavours, by high-heeled boots, 
to add a cubit to his stature, and who 
habitually falsifies his face.* 

Tile position of public amusements in 
the early history of Christianity is ex- 
tremely important. On the one hand, 
the austerity with which the Christians 
condemned them was probably one of the 
chief causes of the hatred and consequent 
persecution of which the early Church 
was the victim, and which contrasts so 
remarkably with the usually tolerant 
character of polytheism. On the other 
hand, when Christianity had attained its 
triumph, when the intellectual and moral 
basis of paganism was completely sapped, 
and when the victorious Church had begun 
to exhibit something of the spirit from 
which it had suffered, the theatre and 
the circus became the last strongholds of 
the dying faith. Partly because they had 
actually emanated from the pagan wor- 
ship, and partly because the Christian 
Councils and Fathers denounced them 
with an absolute and unqualified severity, 
they w^e soon regarded as the chief 
expression of p^anism ; and the people 
who endured with scarc^y a murmur the 
destruction of their temples and the sup- 
pression of their sacrifices flew to arms 
whenever their amusements were men- 
aced.. The servitude, indeed, by which 
the actor was enchained for life to the 
theatre was soon abrogated in the case of 
those who desired to become Christians;* 
and the bishops refused to baptise any 
actor who persisted in his profession, 
and excommunicated any Christian who 
adopted it ;3 but the theatres were still 

^ De S^ctacults, cap. arym, 

® Cod. Thevd, lib. xr. tit. 7, x, 8. If the emajodpated 
actress turned out baxJIy, she was to be dragged back 
to the stage and kept there till she was ^ioilous 
old woman ” {ridicula mtus). 

3 N^nder, Ckurck Misioryt voL u. p; 370, An old 
wuncil forbade Christian women marryme actors. 
The actors, however, at a later period, daxmed one 
saint as ihevr patron. This was St. Geoetus, who was 
an actor la the resj^n of Dioderiasa. According to the 
lege^, be wa6|'aict»ig the part df a Chratian m a piece 
which was d^gned to turn the new religion to ridicule 
when, bctwe^^ he saw a Ymoa» whtt ccm- 


thronged with eager spectators. Indeed, 
one curious enactment of the Theodosian 
Code provides that some of the temples 
should be saved from the general destruc- 
tion, because they were associated with 
public games.* When the bishops were 
manifestly unable to suppress the public 
games, they directed all their energies to 
restricting them to days that were not 
sacred. St. Ambrose succeeded in obtain- 
ing, the abolition of Sunday representa- 
tions at Milan, and a similar rule was at 
last i^sed to a general law of the empire.* 
^ It is remarkable, however, when con- 
sidering the relations to the theatre of 
Christianity and Paganism, that Julian, 
who was by far the most distinguished 
! champion the latter, formed in this 
resp^t a complete exception to his co- 
religionists. ^ His character was formed 
after the antique model, and his antipathy 
to public amusements was almost worthy 
of a bishop. ^ Libanius, it is true, has left 
a long disquisition in praise of pantomimic 
danc^ which, he maintained, were of a 
far higher artistic merit than sculpture, 
as no sculptor could rival the grace and 
beauty of the dancers ; but on this subject 
he received no encouragement from his 
master- It has been ingeniously, and, I 
think, justly remarked, that this austerity 
of Julian, by placing him in direct opposi- 
tion to that portion of the population 
which was opposed to Christianity, was 
one of the causes of the failure of his 
attempts to rally the broken forces of 
paganism. ^ 

After a time the Roman theatre lan- 
guished and passed away. The decline 
was p^ly the result of the ceaseless 
opjposition of the clergy, who during the 
mSidle ages were too powerful for any 
institution to resist their Janathema, but 
still more, I think, of the invasion of the 
barbarians, which dissolved the old civili- 
sation, and therefore destroyed the old 
tastes. The theatre soon lost its attrac- 
tion ; it lingered, indeed, faintly for many 
centuries, but its importance had passed 
away, and about the end of the thirteenth 
century most antiquaries seem to think 
the last public theatres were destroyed. 
The amusements of men were of an 
entirely different, and, for the most part, 

verted 1^, and he accordingly proclaimed his allegi- 
ance to Chmt upon the stage- The emperor and the 
audience at first loudly applauded^ imagining this 

was ot the play ; but when they discovered the 
troth* the actor was put to death- 
^ CW. Tkgod, XVI. xo, 3. 

® Letaio, pp, ixT-ixS J Thmd, xv. 5, 3, 


gaming-table, became the delight of the profound change, fr'aught with 


congenial recreation in bear-baiting, bull- j 
fighting,^ and ^countless similar amuse- 
ment— in fairs, dances, perambulant | 
musicians, sham fights, and rude games.* I 
Besides these, there were numerous 
mountebanks, who were accustomed to 
exhibit feats of mingled a^ity and buf- 
foonery, which were probably the origin 
of the modern pantomime, and in which, 
as it has been shown by a high authority,® 
there is reason to believe a dress very 
similar to that of our harlequins was I 
employed. It is probably to these raounte- | 
banks, or possibly to the, troubadours or I 
wandering minstrels, who had then 
become common, that St. Thomas Aquinas 
referred in a passage which excited a 
fierce controversy in the seventeenth 
century. In discussing the subject of 
amusement, the saint suggested the 
question whether the profession of an 
“ actor wms essentially sinful ; and, 
having enumerated some spedal circum- 
stances that might make it so, he answers 
the question in the negative,® “ because,” 
as he^ says, recreation is necessary to 
mankind,” and also because “ it had been 
revealed to the blessed Paphnutius, that ‘a 
clown^ was to be his companion in heaven. ’ ” 

* Strutt’s Sports and Pmtimas of the English People. 
Muratori, Antiq. Ital^ Dissert. 29. In Ztal}^ the sham 
fights were earned on on a vast scale, and with wooden 
swords, and were the cause of many deaths. Amuse- 
ments somewhat similar to those which were once 
popular in Italy are said to continue m Russia. 
Storch, Ecott, polH.^ tom. iii. p. 403. 

» Riccoboni, Hist, d» Thidtre italien depuis I’ an 
iSOOjiisqn'h Van 166a, tom. i. pp. 4-6. The author of 
this remarkable book (who was known^ofessionally 
undw the name of Lelio) was one of the greatest 
Italian actors of his time. He travelled much from 
theatre to theatre, in the ditferent cities he visited 
ransadked the public libraries for works beani^ upon 
bis history. His book was originally written in Frmich, 
and is dedicated to Queen Caroline of Eni^land. 

3 He says distinctly; “Offidum Mstnonum, quod 
ordinatur ad ^latium hominibus eahibendum, non est 
sewndum se illicitum.’* It appears ca^in that when 
this was written there were no public theatres or 
dramatic representations, except the rdigicHis ones. 
At the same time, it is impossible to draw a dear line 
l^tween the public rtxitation of verses or the exhibi- 
tions of mountebanks on the one and, hand the simplest 
forms of the drama upon the otber. Bc^uet has cited 
a passage from St. Thomas’s work Ds Sententiis, 
in which he speaks of the exhibitions that had 
mwly taken place in the theatres.” At all i^ents, the 
saint was not very favourable to these ** histrionew,” 
fot: he spealm^ of gains* that^have I>«« at^niiwi **de 
turpi causS., sicut da •meretricio at histriimatu,*’ See 
on this subject, Concina, De Spectaculis^ pp, 3^4* f 
bebrun, iJiWeww ster k ThMire^ pp. i%-*94 ; Bwwudti, 
K<^Jkxions sur la Comidk^ §§ ?tas-oS‘ 

4 "‘Joculator,” Bossuet, however, says that tlm 


fest^ ; and it is woriliy of 'iifMict, that 
while that change was uliinmtrij caim^d 
by the advance of cmlisatlcm, the Cliurcb 

itself was its poneer. Tlie irst revival of 
the thealirc h undoubtedly to be found in 
the religimis plays. From ibe earltcfl 
times men seem to have !»eo accu^fonn^il 
to throw into dramatic formf llie ob|4Vt# 
of their belief; and the pagan inysttries* 
which were essentiaily drama! io/ retaimd 
their authority over the popular msnd 
longafter eveijothar potion of ilie ancient 
worship was despisea. The fira. 
play on record m on Moms, ancl is tlie 
composition of a Jew named Eiekiel, mtio 
lived in the second century. The wcond 
is a Greek tragedy on the Passion, by 
St. Gregory Nazianzen.^ The rcligkius 
ceremonies, apd especially those for 
Christmas, Epiphany, and Holy Week, 
became continually more dramatic, ami 
the n^ks and nuns after a time began 
to ^relieve the monotony of the cloister by 
private representations. The earliest 
known instance of this is of the ten III 
century, when a German abbess named 
Hroswitha composed two or three dramas, 
with a religious object, but imitated, It is 
said, in jmrt from Terence, which were 
acted by the nuns. Tlie subiept of one of 
them is curious. A hermit had iH'oiight 
up in the ways of |M€tj a tmutiful girl, 
but she reWW against his authority, 
nepflected hts couni^ls, and fled to *a liou« 
of ill fame. The hermit, having discovered 
the place of her resort, assumed tiie dress 
and the manners of a soldier, peni^traled 
to her retrmt, supported his clmracter » 
skilfully thmt he deceived ^its inmates, and 
at last found an opportunit j of reclaiiiting 
his ward^* 

In the extreme weariness of the ooa*- 

Arts of Sti Paphputiw show timft th» was wirrfy a 
porajcrtbi^nt flutenlayer. After all, Bcw*aet uMigad 
to make tibe^ fbitewkg mimmkmi ”Awl« 
purg^ la dtedriiw de aaint Thomas des e*i» iltort cm 
la caairgemt, i &at afouer avec le reeped: qui mk i# A 
uu m graal hewamse, qu’il jwmbk tth ,|»fi 
je ow dm mm&nem tiau® h» ssaw plutiwi 

dfiS e3!^Hfies»io«s «le» atKw»s Pltr«i -wir It »rfet 
divwtisaemeoa.** (PMaxiom mr ks C§mUk^ 1 ^ 

* Maricay’s Me^mms ^ 

andJMremt »*- W* Awm the Jrawa, 

k k that the gWmteaidrf Cwhfeh 


They mcm at irst to have bww at the 

grave«,aeNi la hofusdir of 
e See y&msaia, mg* t Mariaum P0tS 

Mtmdr$$mrlmMpsknsi p, 4*. 
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ventual life, amusenients 'of this kind 
were welcomed with delight, and, though 
often and severely censured, they con- 
tinued in some monasteries til! far into, 
the eighteenth century/ The form, how- 
ever, which they generally assumed was 
not that of secular dramas with a reli- 
gious tendency, but of mysteries or direct 
representations of scenes from Scripture 
or from the lives of the saints. Until the 
latter part of the thirteenth century they 
were exclusively Latin, and were usually 
acted by priests in the churches ; but after 
this time they assumed a popular form, 
their religious character speedily declined, 
and they became at last one of the most 
powerful agents in bringing the Church, 
and indeed all religion, into disrepute/ 
The evidence of this is not to be found in 
the representations of the Almighty that 
wrere so frequent upon the stage for 
these, though inexpressibly shocking in 
our eyes, were perfectly in harmony with 
the intellectual condition of the time ; but 
rather in the gross indecency which the 
worst days of the Roman theatre had 
scarcely surpassed,^ and perhaps still 
more in the strange position that was 
assigned to Satan. At first the mysteries 
had probably contributed much to the 
religious terrorism. The glare and smoke 
of the fire of hell were constantly ex- 
hibited, and piercing shrieks of agony 
broke upon the ear. Very soon, however, 
Satan was made to act the part of a 
clown. His appearance was greeted with 
shouts of laughter. He became at once^ 

* Cottclaa, wtio published bis work, De 
in 1753, at toe request of Benedict XIV., mentions that 
the custom still continued in some monasteries; and 
he devoted a dissertation to proving that monks who 
laid aside their ecclesiastical dress to personate laymen 
were guilty of mortal sin, 

» See the collections of these by Hone, Jublnal, 
Jacob, Bic, i and the works of L^oy, Suard, and 
Collier npep tbrir history. 

3 On wbkh see Malone, 0/ the English Stage, 

pp, Some curious examples of it have b^n 

coUected by Hone ; and also in Strutt’s of the 

Manners of the of England,yciL Ki. pp. 137-140. 

4 Some striking instances of this indaceacyt which 
imieed is suffimwtly^ manifest in mt>st of the mysteriest 
are given by Jacob in his Introduction to his coUection 
of JFarcfts. Whesrever the ^seventh ccrnimaisdSncnt was 
to be broken, the actors dlsaj^ared behind a curtain 
which was hung across a part: of the stage ; and this 
is the origin of the Frerdb |»roverbial expression about 
things that are done *‘dem&re le rideau.** More than 
once the Government supares!^ the sacred plays in 
France on account of tlilr evil effects upon morals, 
in Englaisd matters mmm to have been if possible 
worse, auid Wartpn has ribown that on at le^t one 
occasKM m the fifteenth oenimry AA&m and Eve wire 
^W'gbt ufKM the stage, strictly in tfadr state of 
ittooeence. In the next scene the fig 4 eav«s were intro- 
dtsced. (Malone'# Mu^ry of the English Stoget pp. 
xS, 16,) 


the most prominent and^most popular 
character of the piece, and was emanci- 
pated by virtue of his character from all 
restraints of decorum. One of the most 
impressive doctrines of the Church was 
thus indissolubly associated in the 
popular mind with the ridiculous, and 
a spirit of mockery and of satire began 
I to play around the whole teaching of 
' authority. 

It is difficult, indeed, to say how far 
I these rude dramatic representations con- 
tributed to that disruption of old religious 
‘ tfes that preceded and prepared £he Re- 
formation- At a very early period those 
strange festivals, the Feast of Fools and 
the Feast of Asses,* had introduced into 
the churches indecent dances, caricatures 
of the priesthood, and even a parody of 
^ the Mass ; and the mysteries of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries carried the 
same spirit far and wide. But what I 
desire especially to notice is, that their 
popularity had a real connection with 
that material prosperity which was a 
consequence of the industrial develop- 
ment we are considering. This growing 
passion for an order of amusements in 
some degree intellectual, this keen relish 
for spectacles that addressed themselves 
especially to the imagination, was the 
beginning of that inevitable transition 
from the rude, simple, warlike, unartistic, 
unimaginative tastes of barbarism to the 
luxurious, refined, and meditative tastes 
of civilisation. Coaxse and corrupt as 
they were, these early plays reflected the 
condition of a society that was struggling 
feebly into a new phase of civilisation, 
and which at the same time, though still 
deriving its conceptions from the Church, 
was tending surely and rapidly towards 
secularisation. 

The change was first effected in Italy 
and France, In those countries, which 
were then the centres of material pros- 
perity, the dramatic tastes had naturally 
been most developed, and the mysteries 
had attained an extraordinary’^ popularity. 
A modern Italian bibliographer has been 
able even now to collect more than one 
hundred different pieces of this kind, 
which were represented in Italy in the 

* The Feast of Fools and the Feast of Assess are said 
to have originated (though probably under other names) 
m the Greek Church about 990. (Malone s/Zisiory of 
ike English Stage, p. 9.) La M^^re Sotte, in France, 
originated, or at least became popular, during the 
quarrel between the King of France and the Pope, at 
the beginning of the tenth century. (Monteil, //ist. 
des Frangais des divers litats, tom. iii. p, 34a, ed. 1853,) 



fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.* Atetit 
the middle of the fifteenth century the 
exhibitions of the mountebanks began to 
be thrown into a systematic form. A 
complete story was exhibited, and the 
harlequin rose to great prominence as 
chief actor.® We find, too, a few repre- 
sentations of pagan fables, and also some 
plays that were termed impromptus, in 
which the outline of a plot was sketched 
by the author, but the dialogue left to the 
ingenuity of the actor. Besides these, 
dialogues, or discussions of the nature of 
farces, 3 became common ; and having 
passed from Italy to France, they there 
assumed the dimensions of regular 
dramas, sometimes' of very consideraWe 
merit. One^of them, the famous farce of 
Patelin^ which was probably composed 
about 1468 by Peter Blanchet, an advocate 
of Poitiers, still holds its position upon 
the French stage.* The directors of the 
religious plays attempted to meet these 
new rivals by the invention of semi- 
religious “ moralities,” which were pro- 
perly representations of allegorical figures 
of virtues and vices, s and were intended 
to act the part of a compromise ; but the 
farces soon became the dominating form, 
and all other performances sank into 
secondary importance.® Latin plays were 

' Bibliografia. deUe Anticke Ra^reseniaziont 
Italiane Sacre e Profane stamp&te net Secoii XV e 
XVI t dal Colomfa de Batines (Kreaze* 185a). On& M 
these mysteries, the S . Gtt^nni e PettdOf was writtea 
by Lorenzo de’ Medici himself (Roscoe, Ijorenm de 
Medici, ch. v.). 

2 Riccoboni, tom. i, p. 89. One of the most famous 
of the early harlequins was Cecchino, who is also 
celebrated for having- published at Venice, in 1621, 
perhaps the first detence of the theatre. He was 
ennobled by the Emperor of Germany. 

3 These farces, in the earliest and simplest forms, 
were called “ contrast! " in Italian, or “d^bats” in 
French. De Batines has rnade a list of several which 
were translated from Italian into French— e,g., the 
discussions between wine and water, between life and 
death, between man and woman, &c. Italian actors 
sometimes migrated to France, and in 1577 we find a 
regular Italian company, called I Gelosi, there. 

As a comic opera, and also, I believe, as a jday. 
The popularity of the farce of Paieltn produced Le 
Nouveau Paieltn and Le Testament de Patelin, both 
of which have been reprinted by Jacob. Hallam says 
{Hist. 0/ Lit., vol. 1 . p. 216) that the farce of Patelin 
was first printed in 1490. There is extreme uncertainty 
resting upon the early chronology of the drama; 
scarcdy any two authorities agree upon the subject. 

5 The term “morality,” however, was very loosely 
used. Jacob has reprinted an old play, cmied La 
Moraliti de TAveugle et du Boiteux, which is nothing 
more than a farce. From the religious plays the 
personifications passed to the ballets, in wnicm they 
still sometimes appear. An old French poem describes 
in rapturous terms the performance ot a certain 
Madame de Brancas, in the character of Geometry, 
in a ballet on the seven liberal arts, danced before 
Louis XIV. in 1663. , . r r c 

^ Farces appear also to have been the chief form of 
dramatic literature in Spain in the fifteenth century* 


al» somttiitiw acted the 
In the culkge*, a practict miikh 
afterwards made very li/ ilw 

Jesuits. 

This was the fir^t stage of llw mnvr* 
mmt. The «cond wah the cr«.lkm of 
secular plays of a higlicr order of fBerit, 
which completely^ superseded and ile- 
stroyed the mysterks.* i-ike the former, 
this advance emanated chiefly irom the 
pjmmercial civilisation of Florence, but 
it is extremely remarkable that the leader/ 
of - the Church in Italy were among its 
■ most ardent supporters. The fi r^t regu la r 
Italian comedy appears to have been lli« 
CahndrUi and its author was the Cardinal 
Bibbiena, w'ho had long been secretary to 
Lorenzo de’ Medici.® The play was pni- 
bably written in the last few years of the 
fifteenth century, when the author wm 
still young, but it at all events did not 
impede his advancement in the Church, 
.The two first Italian tragedies were the 
Sophonisha of Trissino, w*hic;h was imitated 
from Euripides, and the Rmimundm of 
RucceJlai, which was Imitated frtwn 
Seneca. The Sophmuim was acted for 
the first time at Vicenza, about 1514, and 
was soon afterwards represented at Rome 
under the^ special patronage of Leo X,,. 
who appointed its author ambassador at 
the court of the Emperor Maximilian. 
The Rosimunda was first acted, in the 
presence of the same Pope, at Flwence, 
in 1.51:5.® The earliest instance of a locular 
musical drama is the Orpkms of Politianot 

See Bouterwek's Hisi. of Spanish Literainre. Tiiey 
were followad hj «clcsgti«i. 

* Some remaaws, however, rf the mymteriffie coatkae 
to the piewent day, especially » the villages irf the 
Tyrol. There h still, too, a great “ putompn play," as 
it is termed, oeidbrated ev«a*y t«itls ^car at the lilll# 
vtHag^e of Obear-Ammergau, » iBavaim, Bear the frtm- 
tiers cf the Tyrol, wbiA, though k m bcpI nwe tfiaa |do 
years old, arm thcHigh it is aJittost entirely ifcvoM’' 'Cjf 
grotesriue sceaei, may be on the whole kwtei «!»» m 
a represeaadative of the mediaeval plays. It mmmU of 
scenes from the Pa»km (beirimimg at the tri«m|4al 
entry into Jerusalem, and coding with the Atcesttwl, 
l^wecn which taWcaux vivants, representing iodklcwl# 
from t]^ OH Testament typical of the Pa»w»„ are 
disidayeA A chorus, like those of the Greek |5feiy»» 
sings hymns concerning the conaection betwwi* the 
type and the antitype. When I saw it in fhj 

lasted foe yj hours, and commanded the attcirtfowtw a» 
immansc audience to the dose. ^ » 

2 jRkxxAoni, tom. i, pp* ^2, 33. The CmMmdrm i» 
now Bcariy forgotten, but its author wifi always he 
remembered as the subject of two of the wAfiest « the 
portraits di Raphad — cwie at Horeace and Ae erther at 
Madrid. 

3 Compare Riccoboni, tom. n, ^ f, mt and Si»* 

mondi. Hist, de la Liitdmtmfx dn torn. 1. pp. sSH- 
109, Tte two pieces seem to have been actet »rly at 
the same time ; l»t the wm act fa*iat«i for 

some years afterwards. Kucewi also wr«:*e a 
called Orestes, which, however,, wm not hroaffbt at 
'tlroe.cmtlN: stage, ■ 
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which was composed for the amusemeiit 
and acted in the presence of the Cardinal 
Gonzaga of Mantua,* A few later 
we find Clement VI L present with the 
Em|»ror Charles V., at Bologna, at the 
representation of the comedy of J%e Three 
Tyrants^ by Ricci.® As a natural conse- 
quence of this patronage, the Italian 
theatre at its commencement does not 
appear to have been very hostile to the 
Church, and in this respect forms a 
marked contrast to the theatre of France* 
The Euginie of Jodelle, which was the 
first regular comedy act^ on the French 
stage, was throughout what many of the 
older farces had been, a bitter satire upon 
the clergy .3 

One of "the most important consequences 
ol this revival of the theatre was the 
partial secularisation of music. This art, 
to which the old Greeks had ascribed so 
great a power over both mind and body, 
and which some of their states had even 
made an essential element of the civil 
government,^ had for many centuries been 
entirely in the hands of the Church. 
Almost all the music that really deserved 
the name was ecclesiastical, and all the 
great names in musical history had been 
ecclesiastics. St. Ignatius, according to 
the legend, having heard the angels sing- 
ing psalms in alternate strains before the 
throne of God, introduced the practice of 
antiphons. St. Ambrose regulated the 
church music for the diocese of Milan, 
and St. Gregory the Great for the re- 
mainder of Christendom. St. Wilfrid 
and St. Dunstan were the apostles of 
music in England. In the eleventh 
century the monk Guido of Arezzo in- 
vented the present system of musical 
notation. Nearly at the same rime, the 
practice of singing in parts, and com- 
bining several distinct notes in a single 

® Roscde's L&rtnm di Medici, dh, t. ; 

^tkt Op&rcc, pp. 6-8. Of cwrs^ as SaBara 
Imw olwemai, mataUve not Smag vet tarmt&d, th« 
«u»k was <»nlin6d to cbom^et and s^mg's scattered 

» &iaiol>o«i, tiwi. L p. *83. 

S See Claries. Zjx CamMie en. Frcmce an setadkww 
Sihfh (*86a). BtMXS>bo«u, however, asserts that 
‘took the diara£te\ even some o£ the incidents and 

speedbes, of bit Tmiuffe from an cdd Italaa pky 
ca^d J}&€i&r Backeim^tmn, L p. 137). 

4 ’AiDaOiOg the Arcadmas, for example, mnsk: was 
txmadsory, and the oiM» dbtrict m which tha custom 
felH mto df»mtndet wm said to imve swik far hck»w the 
dviliaiatMm. ®Mare is a dngtilartycwrkws 
cis the effects asedbed to music among the 
ifibkry ^ Mmsdc,^ rcL i pp. i!|3~ 
*01. The legeraw of Or|3li<*i« dbarmiE^ hett, Arww 
atppmAgA waves, and Awjpijw movmg the »toru» 
to m well »» “'tibe iw»*c df tSse spheres'* d? 

, Py omwt to emryam. 


Strain,* which ts the Imsis of modern 
harmonies, first appeared in the services 
of the Church. From a very early period 
music had’ been employed to enhance the 
effect of the sacred plays, and as it con- 
tinued to occupy the same position when 
the drama had been secularised, St Rhilip 
Neri, in 1540, in order to counteract the 
new attraction, originated at Rome the 
oratorio. About twenty years later, 
Palestrina, a chaplain of the Vatican, 
reformed the whole system of Church 
music. ' These exertions would perhaps 
have retained for it something at l^ast of 
its ancient ascendency, but for the inven- 
tion in 1600 of recitative, which, by ren- 
dering possible complete musical dramas, 
immediately created the opera, withdrew 
the sceptre of music from the Church, 
and profoundly altered the prevailing 
taste. From this time the star of St. 
Cecilia began to wane, and that of Apollo 
to shine anew. Those ‘‘Lydian and Ionic 
strains,’^ which Plato so jealously excluded 
from his republic, and which Milton so 
keenly appreciated, were heard again, 
and all Italy thrilled with passion beneath 
their pow^er, Venice especially found in 
them the most faithful expression of her 
character, and no less than three hundred 
and fifty different operas were represented 
there between 1637 and 1680. In France 
the opera was introduced at the desire of 
Cardinal Mazarin ; and it is remarkable 
that Perrin, who wrote the first French 
operas, was a priest ; that Cambert, who 
assisted him in composing the music, was 
a church organist ; and that nearly all 
the first actors had been choristers in the 
cathedrals. From this time the best 
singers began to desert the churches for 
the theatre. In England the musical 
dramas known under the name of masques 
elicited some of the noblest poetry of Ben 
Jonson and of Milton.® 

Another way in which the Church 
exercised, I think, an indirect influence 
upon the stage, is not quite so obvious as 
the preceding one. Whatever opinion 
may be held on the general question of 
the comparative merits of the classical 
and the Gothic architecture, it is at least 

* Called originally “discantus." The exaeft date of 
its inveaiion is a matter of great controversy. It is 
said to have been suggested by the varied tones of the 
organ. 

» See Burney's M/si, of Music ; Castil-Blase, 
GkapfMc musifue dcs rms de Prttnoe ; Hogarth' a Hi^p 

the Opera ; MontA iSTwrA dee itosiwsfmk ( JCWfe 

'tide); the notice of Palestrina in HaJkm's J&r/sif. of 
LitersAure; and the Essays o» Musical Noiaiion, by 
Vitet and Cm^seinaknr. 
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certain that the latter was irfimeasiiraWy 
pperior in suggesting the effects of 
immense distances— in acting, not simply = 
on the taste, but also on the emotions, by 
a skilful em_ployment of all the means of 
illusion which an admirable sense of the 
laws of perspective can furnish. Tlie 
Greek temple might satisfy the taste, but 
it never struck any chord of deeper 
emotion, or created any illusion, or sug- - 
gested any conception of the Infinite. ’ 
The eye and the mind soon grasped its 
proportions, and realised the full measure i 
of its grandeur.' Very different is the 
sentiment produced by the Gothic cathe- 
dral, with its almost endless vistas of 
receding arches, with its high altar rising 
conspicuous by a hundred lights amid the 
gloom of the painted windows, while 
farther and farther back the eye loses 
itself in the undefined distance amid the 
traceiy of the gorgeous chancel, or the 
dim columns of Our Lady’s chapel. The 
visible there leads the imagination to the 
invisible. The sense of finiteness is van- 
quished. An illusion of vastness and awe 
presses irresistibly on the mind. And 
this illusion, which tlie architecture and 
the obscurity of the temple produce, has 
alvrays been skilfully sustained in Catho- 
licism by ceremonies which are pre-emi- 
nently calculated to act upon the emotions 
through the eye. 

Now it is surely a remarkable coinci- 
dence, that while Christian architecture 
is thus indisputably superior to pagan 
architecture in creating the illusion of 
distance, the modern theatre should be 
distinguished by precisely the same 
superiority from the ancient one. A 
fundamental rule of the modern theatre 
is, that the stage should be at least twice 
as deep as it is broad. In the theatres of 
antiquity, the stage was five or six times 
as broad as it was deep.* It resembled 
the portion which is now exhibited when 
the curtain is down. The wall that closed 
it in, instead of being concealed, was 
brought prominently before the spectator 
by rich sculptures, and illusion was 
neither sought nor obtained. In the 
modern theatre, our present system of 
decoration only advanced by slow degrees 
from the rude representations of heayen 

* The stagfe of Orani^e, which is fjrobably the most 

perfect Roman theatre in existence, is 66 yards broad 
and xst deep. (See Vitet’s Essay mt the At^iqtdiies af 
Orange^ in his Etudes sur rHistoire de VArL) The 
length of the stage of Herculaneum is greater tlmn 
that of San Carlo at Naples, but its depth is only a few 
feet 


and bdl, that wwe in tlm myk* 

ttrks, to tte elafcwate MMntty of tiur own 
day; ^but^ still in 

thii dlrKtioo a cmcep^lm of tbit 

naturtf^of the tprctacte, which 
tially differeni from that of Gre,ek.^, mi i 

is prolably In m great incasure due* ta the 
influence of ecclesiastical ceremoni^:* upiin 
the taste. 

It is not difficult to ptreeive the cans© 
of the &vour whicli Leo and ciniteiii- 
mmsms manifested lo the theatre. They 
telonged to a generation of ecclesiasticsi 
who^were far remoYcd from the austere 
traditions of the Church, who had thrown 
themselves cordially into all the new imUn 
that luxury and revivrf learning had 
produced, and who tkraak with an 
undisguised aversion from all rdmhm$ 
enthusiasm, from all intolcimac* of the 
beautiful. Tlieir lives were cMia long 
ikeam of art and poetry, ^ Their iinaf mo- 
tions, matured and disciplined ^ con- 
stant study of the noblest Wi.»rks oC Grifciafi 
genius,^ cast a new colouring upon rl»ir 
profession, and adorned with a imgan 
beauty every creation of the Caurtli. 
Such in^n as these were but little likely 
to repress the intellectual passion llmt 
arose almost simultaneously in Italy, 
France, and Spain,* and created tlie 
modem theatre. But when the teaching 
of Luther had thrilled through Europe, a 
new spirit was infused into th# Vatican. 
The intellactualist and tilt art efitk were 
replaced^ by men of mintly lives but of 
persecuting zeal, and a fierce contest 
between the Church and the theatre 
began, which continued till near the ch»e 
of the eighteenth century, and ended la 
the complete victo^ of the latter. 

The dixrtrine of the Church on this 
subject was clear and dedsive. The 
theatre was unequivocally condemned,, 
and all professional actors were pn>- 
nounced to be in a condition of rocwtal 
sin, and were, therefore, doomed, If 
died in their profession, to eternal perdi- 
tion.* This frightful proposition was 

» The thmtre very early ruw 

ajml. alter X6O0, SpmMi, trAgi-Oi>mai.lM 
nJowiaaat, tiwm » italy. (See RkrAsi^# lAtory vf 
the aEWWefnmt ; smd Btwterwe&’s MiiA ^ 

Im fetfs review I have wi* mPvm kPa 
an eatarniwitwa <if the English tliis*i;ra% fi>f yw# 
reascHJSt §nt, beowusw its growth wm swt'irrff 

iioiated. white the Afaaiatic e# Ilnif, 

aad Fnmoe were eompiArfl mtA 

hacstvmmj pra»nt ohjedt te t# taws* rsljitlcw m 
Cathe&iwi ao4 the iirawta. 

» Tite foiowteif wm the AtiAii irf the doctors m 
ik^Sx^dmxmh p*r Ifw** 
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enunciated, with tlie most emphatic clear-., 
ness by countless bishops and theologians, 
and was even embodied in the canon law 
and the rituals of many dioceses,* ITie 
Ritual of Paris, with several others, dis- 
tinctly pronounced that actors were by 
their very employment necessarily ex- 
cominumcated/ This was the sentence 
of the Church upon those whose lives 
were spent in adding to the sum of 
human enjoyments, in scattering the 
clouds of despondency, and charming 
away the weariness of the jaded mind. 
None can tell how many hearts it has 
wrung with anguish, or how many noble 
natures it has plunged into the depths of 
vice. As a necessary consequence of this 
teaching the sacraments were denied to 
actors who refused to repudiate their pro- 
fession, and, in France at least, their 
burial was as the burial of a dog.s 
Amon^ those who were thus refused a 
place in consecrated ground was the 
beautiful and gifted Le Couvreur, who 
had been perhaps the brightest ornament 
of the French stage. She died without 
having abjured the profession she had 
adorned, and she was buried in a field 
for cattle upon the banks of the Seine. 
An ode by Voltaire, burning with the 
deep fire of an indignant pathos, has 
at once avenged and consecrated her 
memory. 

It is hard for those who are acquainted 
with the habits of modern Roman Catholic 
countries to realise the intense bitterness 
which theologians of the seventeenth and 

mortel.” — Diet, des Cas de Conscunee^ de Lamet et 
Fromag:eau, tom. i. p. 803. 

* Sae an immense mass of evidence of this collected 
in Desprez de Boissy , Le tires sur Us Spectacles ( 1780) ; 
Lebrun, Disconrs sur 4 x ComMie ; Cuncma, De 
SprnetmeuMs.. 

* “Arcendi [a sacra communione] sunt publice 
indtgrm, quales sunt excommunicatl, interdict?, mani< 
feste infames ut meretrices, concubinarii, comcedL" 
(Quot^ by Concina, De Spectaeulis^ p. 4a. See also 
Lebrun, Discourse p. 34.) ^me iheolog^ians, in order 
to reconcile their sentiments with the passage from St. 
Thomas that I have quoted, said that it was actcMS of 
immoral pieces that were excommunicated, but they 
added that the condition of the theatre was such that 
ail actors fell under the censure. MoH<^re was regardai 
as peculiarly and pre-eminently bad. Racine was far 
from innocuous ; and Bosauet distinctly maintained 
that any piece was immoral which coutsuned a repre- 
sentatian of love, howeviw legitimate its charaAer. 
(See his BiJU^emns mr Ut, C&mddie.) 

3^ ** L'Eglise condamnejes comddiens, et Croat par li 
c^feadre assez la comMus; la ddeisdon en <test precise 
dans les rituels (iS*//. de Paris, pp. ioS-ih)* ht pratique 
ea «t constaate. On^prive de» sacremeoiS, et 4 la vie 
et i la mewt, cetuc qui jouent la. s*ii» a« renon- 

cent d. lettr art ; on les passe 4 la sainte table comme 
des p 4 cheur» puMfcs ; on lea exdut des sacr^ 

comme dw persoones inftmes ; par unesuhe intaaB^rfe, 
la s 4 ;pulture eod^siastique leur eat dn^ml^e.'' (Eemuet, 
Mifiexims snr la C&mddu, | xi) 


eighteenth centuries manifested towards 
the theatre, Molifere, whose plays were 
continually cited as among the most 
signal instances of its depravity, was the 
object of especial denunciation, and when 
he died it was only with extreme difficulty 
that ^permission could be obtained to bury 
him in consecrated ground. * The religious 
mind of Racine recoiled before the censure. 
He ceased to write for the stage wdien in 
the ^zenith of his powers, and an extra- 
ordinary epitaph, while recording his 
virtues, acknowledges that there was one 
stain upon his men^ry — lie had been a 
dramatic poet.* In 1696, and again in 
1701, on the occasion of the Jubilee, the 
actors entreated the Pope to relieve them ' 
from the censures of the canon law, but 
their request was unavailing ; and when, 
upon the recovery of Louis XIV. from a 
serious illness, every other corporation at 
Paris offered up a Te Deum, they were espe- 
cially excluded.® The rule of the Church 
depriving actors of the sacrament of 
marriage deliberately consigned them to 
concubinage. An attempt was at one time 
made to evade the rule, the actor who 
desired to marry renouncing his profession, 
but returning to it by an order of the king 
as soon as the ceremony was completed ; 
but the Archbishop of Paris effectually 
prevented the evasion, refusing to accord 
marriage to any actor who could not 
produce an official paper guaranteeing 
him against ever returning to the stage ; 
and the same archbishop suspended a 
priest from his functions because he had 
inadvertently married an actor. 

When a lawyer, named Huerne de la 
Mothe, ventured, in 1761, to denounce as 
scandalous the refusal of marriage to 
actors, and also to say something in 
defence of their profession, his work was 
burnt by the hand of the executioner, and 

* Lebrun relates this with much exultation. Speaking 
of Moli^re, he says : Ce qui est constant, e'est que sa 
mort est une morale terrible pour tons ses confreres, et 
pour tons ceux qui ne cherchent quU rire — un oeu de 
terre obtenu par priAre, e’est tout ce qu’il a de I’Eglise 
et encore fallut-il bien protester qu’ii avoit donn6 des 
marques de repentir, Rosimond 6tant mort subite- 
rnent en 1691, fut enterr^ sans clerpf^, sans iuraiere, 
et sans aucune piiire, dans un endroit du cimeti^re de 
St.-Salpice oil Ion met les enfans morts sansbapt^me." 
(Discours sur la Camddie, ed, 1731, p. 259.) 

* This marvellous production is given in full by 
Desprez de Boissy, tom, i. pp. 5x0-51 a. Its author was 
named T ronchon. 

3 /bid. p. 1 ^ 

4 See on this vei^!' scandalous case Grimm et Diderot, 
Mimoires hisioriques, tom. iiL-pp. 327-328. And yet 
these priests had the audacity to reproadi actors with 
their immorality I The Council of IlUberis in the fourth 
century prohibited any Christian woman from marrying 
an actor (Lebrun, DisemtrSf p. 157). 
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his name erased from ^t!ie list of advo- I 
cates/ Lulli, the first great musical 
composer of France, could onfy obtain I 
absolution by burning an opera he had i 
just composed.® i 

Yet in spite of all this the theatre 
steadily advanced, and as the opposition 
was absolute and unequivocal its progress 
was a measure of the defeat of the 
Church. In France, although the law 
pronounced actors infamous, and conse- 
quently^ excluded them from every form 
of public honour and employment, and 
although till far. into the eighteenth 
centu^' custom prohibited those who 
occupied any magisterial appointment 
from attending^ the theatre, the drama 
retained an undiminished popularity. In 
Spain it appears to have secured a certain 
measure of toleration by throwing itself 
into the arrns of the Church. Calderon 
infused into it the very spirit of the Inqui- 
sition. The sacred plays continued after 
they had been abolished in almost every 
other country; and although Mariana 
and some other leading theologians 
denounced all dramatic entertainments, 
they were unable to procure their final 
suppression.3 The opera, it is true, was 
somewhat severely treated, for, some 
divines having ascribed to it a period of 
pestilence and of drought, it was for a 
time abolished but it at last secured its 
position in Spain. The Italians at all 
times thronged the theatre with delight. 
Even the Romans exhibited such a marked 
passion for this form of amusement, that 
the popes were obliged to yield. At first 
dramatic entertainments were only per- 
mitted at Rome during the carnival, and 
Benedict XIV., while according this 
permission, addressed a pastoral to the 
bishops of his kingdom to assure them 
that he did it with extreme reluctance to 
avoid greater evils, and that this permis- 
sion was not to be construed as an 

*_See the curious Arr^t du Parlement, in Desprez tie 
Boissy, tom. i. w. 473-481. 

» Hogarth, Jmrmmrs of the C^era^ p. 28. 

3 Philip 11 ., however, and Philip IV, banished all 
actors from Spain (Boissy, Lettres sntr les Spectacles, 
tom. i. pp. 483-484), and the venerable and miracle- 
working Father Possada, at a later period, caused the 
destruction of the theatre of Cordova. (Condna, De 
SpecU, p. 178.) On the extent to which actors laboured 
to win the favour of the Church by religious pla^s and 
by singing at the Church festivals, see the indignant 
remarks of Mariana, De Rege, pp, 4^419. 

4 Buckle, Hist., vol. i. p. 347, note. In the same way 
Lebrun ascribes the earthquakes that desolated ancient 
Antioch to the passion of the inhabitants for the theatre 
{Discours, pp. 132, 133). The English bishops, in 1^3, 
attributed the plague to the theatres iFroude's if 
vol, vii. p. 519). 


approval.* Gradually, 
amusemmts were extended m eilirf 
seasons^ of the year ; and mtn the 
in obedlenc® to the wishes of fli« peopiv, 
was introduced. At last, in i hjs . a publh: 
oi^ra-hous® was built at Roiii^ ; hut 
female^ performers^ were long strictly 
prohibited, and their places supplied hj 
eunuchs — an unfortunate race, whicli 
came in consequence into ercal request 
in the Holy City,® 

The man who did more than any other 
to remove the stigma that rested upon 
actors ^ wm unquestionably Voltaire. 
There ^is, indeed, sometliing singularly 
noble in the untiring »al with which he 
directed poetry and eloquence, the keen*- 
est wit and the closest reasoning, to tiie 
defence of those who had » long l»en 
friendless and despised. He cast over 
them the aegis of his own mighty name, 
and the result of his advocacy was shown 
in the enactment by which the Frencli 
Revolutionists, at a single stroke, re- 
moved all the disqualifications under 
which they Jaboured. The pasilkin 
actors have since conquered in almost 
every country, and the extent to which 
the theatre has become a recognised 
institution, must be manifest to every- 
one. Among the many illustrations of 
the impotence of modern eccksiastkal 
efforts to arrest the natural current of 
pciety, there are few more curious than 
is furnished on the opening night of the 
Roman theatre, when the cardinal- 
governor of Rome appears, as the repre- 
sentative of the £ope, to sanction the 
entertainment by nis presence, to listen 
to the sweet songs of the opera sung by 
female singers, and to watch the wreath- 
ings of the dance. 

I trust the reader will pardon the great 
length to which this disquisition on the 
drama has extended. It is not altogether 
of the nature of a digression, because 
although an institution like the theatre 

* See an e«rgetic extract which Conrisia. h» pre- 

fixed to hhi boc*. Some df the cardioais, fuawetw, 
were severe, atui w the first half oi the serf nttwsath 
century the nmskal parties of the Cardinal Earherini 
were very famous. It was probably airf m* 

tainiy at Kome, that Milton met Leomwa Baroai who 
was one of the first of the kmg line ft»t ftaliao 
opera-mngers, and 1 » whom he, with a voy o'upuri- 
tankal gallantry, addressed three IMm pow# 
(Hogarth, Memoirs qf the Operm, » *7, ‘thmm 
carmval dramas excited the gitat 

Calvmkt IMlawts (Ocmdna» 19X the 

do not seem to have been so vw^^ the thtatr* 

as the Pmsch pdests, though l>e iaasy ha» collected 
a ratli^loog list o£ oattdemmtkwt, 

* ENa^coB de Boiwf, tmto i. |#« 
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cmmt be regarded as entirely the cim- 
tion of any one nation, it certainly owes 
its first impulse and some of its leading 
characteristics to that union of an indus- 
trial and intellectual civilisation which 
attained its culmination under the Medici. 
Nor is it without an important bearing on 
the subject of my work, because the suc- 
cessive transformations I have reviewed 
furnish one of the most striking examples 
of that process of gradual secularisation 
which, under the influence of the rational- 
istic spirit, is displayed in turn in each 
department of thought and action. 
Besides this, there are few more power- 
fully destructive agents than customs or 
institutions, no matter how little aggres- 
sive, which a Church claiming supreme 
authority endeavours to suppress, and 
which have nevertheless secure their 
l^sition in the world. By the simple 
fact of their existence, they at first divide 
the allegiance of mankind, and at last 
render obsolete a certain portion of ^cle- 
siastical teaching, and thereby impart a 
character of mobility and flexibility to the 
whole. In this respect Protestantism has 
been far less affected by the change than 
her rival ; for Protestantism does not 
claim the same coaxive authority, and 
can, therefore, in a measure assimilate 
with the developments of society, and 
purify and temper when it cannot alto- 
gether control. 1 1 must be acknowledged 
also, that while the Calvinistic section of 
the Reformed Churches has ever displayed 
a bigotry on the subject of amusements, 
which is at least e<jpal to that of the 
Church of Rome,* Anglicanism has 
always been singularly tree from the 
taint of fanaticism nor is it, 1 believe, 
too much to add that her forbearance has 
received its reward, and that, if we except 
the period of depravity that elapsed between 
the Restoration and the publication of the 

I 

* On tib« of tl»e Frpncli ag-aiasJt 

tbft theatre, ses p, Calvin at G«sacva was 

severe, and h,is j^ky looigr after found an 
enthuskstk; defender in Eousaeau, la Breland, one 
of the most atroc«>u*i acts of tyranny of wmdb Qmries 
1 was g'uiityr w,as excited by a^bodk call^ the HMrm* 
m-aisiixf of r rynfWt and am of the first effects of the 
triwwpb oi tiw! Fuiitaw# wa» the suppress»€«o of the 
theatres. 

‘ « I have mentioned the way in which iajlli, 

and Le Codvreur France, Am a langk 

'illustp-tion of the differmt spirits of Catfcc&ae* 

Aiif licamsm, I may mmtkm the fate of thw Enrfi&h 
Lawea, awd Mrs, OUfieW. 
Ko wonmar of matrmvaf djs^turhed of 

and the greafc poet of FwtaM^i sai^ 
hk l..awes md Mrs. CWW both re«^ »n 

Weftwtttter ii.bbey, to which the latter wm home 
ulirhh iilMMt r^al 


work of Jeremy Collier in 169S, and which 
may be justly ascnM in a great measure 
to the r&ction against Puritanism, th^ 
English theatre has been that in which 
the moralist can find least to condemn. 

The' creation of the secular theatre was 
one of the, last results of the industrial 
supremacy of Italy. A succession of 
causes, into which it is not now neces- 
sary to enter, had corroded that political 
system, to which the world is so deeply 
indebted ; and the discovery of the pas- 
sage round the Cape of Good Hope by 
Gama, and of America by Columbus, to- 
gether with some other causes, directed 
the stream of commerce in new channels. 
By the time when the effects of these 
discoveries began first to be felt, the 
Reformation had divided Christendom 
into two opposing sections, and the im- 
portant question arose, to which of 
these sections the sceptre of industry 
would fall. 

It must, I think, be acknowledged that 
to a spectator of the sixteenth century no 
proposition could seem more clear than 
that the commercial supremacy of Europe 
was destined to be exercised by Catholi- 
cism. The two great discoveries I have 
mentioned had both fallen to the lot of 
the intensely Catholic nations of the 
Spanish peninsula. Spain especially ex- 
hibited a combination of advantages 
which it would be very difficult to 
parallel in histoiy. Her magnificent 
colonies opened out a boundless pros- 
pect of wealth, and she seemed to possess 
all those qualities and capacities that 
were requisite for their development. 
Tlie nation was in the zenith of its 
power. The ^ glories of Granada still 
rested upon it. Charles V, had united 
the imperial sceptre with that of Spain, 
had organised a vast navy, had consti- 
tuted himself the recognised head of the 
Catholic interests, had humbled that 
French power which 'alone could imperil 
his ascendency, and had acquired the 
reputation of the most consummate poli- 
tician of the age. If we add to this that 
the passion for wealth had never been 
more strongly exhibited than by the 
Spaniards, it would seem as though no 
element of commercial greatness was 
wanting. Reasoning a priori^ it would 
appear natural to conclude that Spain 
was al:K)ut to embark in a long and 
glorious career of commerce, that she 
would incline the balance of material 
prosperity derisively to the side of the 
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religion of which she was the champion, i 
but that the commercial spirit would at 
last act upon and modify her religious 

fanaticism. I 

None of these results followed. Al- ^ 
though for a few years the Spanish 
Catholics were the arbiters and the 
directors of commerce, and although the 
effects of their ascendency have not even 
yet passed away, the prosperity of Spain 
was speedily eclipsed. At a time when 
she seemed on the highway to an almost 
boundless wealth, she sank into the most 
abject poverty. Her glory was withered, 
her power w'as shattered, her fanaticism 
alone remained. 

There are several considerations that 
explain this apparent anomaly. The first 
is, I think, to be found in the erroneous 
economical doctrine which became the 
mainspring of Spanish legislation. 

Although it would undoubtedly be a 
gross exaggeration to regard the Italian 
republics as having arrived at the know- 
ledge of the true laws that govern wealth, 
there can be no question that their policy 
was far more in conformity with the 
principles of political economy than that 
of any of their successors* till after the 
time of Quesnay and Smith. The ex- 
quisite practical skill they possessed, and 
also the peculiarity of their position, 
which made most of them entirely de- 
pendent upon commerce, and conse- 
quently the natural enemies of protective 
privileges, saved them from the worst 
legislative errors of the age; and, indeed, 
it has been . the just boast of Italian 
economists, that, if we except Serra, 
Genovesi, and perhaps one or two others, 
even their speculative writers have always 
been singularly free from the errors of 
..that “ mercantile system ” which in other 
countries was so long supreme. It was 
not until Spain had risen to power, and 
the stream of American gold had begun 
to inundate Europe, that the doctrine 
upon which that fatal system rests be- 
came the centre of commercial legislation. 

To state this doctrine in the simplest 
form, it was believed that all wealth con- 
sisted of the precious metals, and that 
therefore a country was necessarily im- 
poverished by every ^ transaction which 
diminished its metallic riches, no matter 
how much it may have added to its other 
possessions. If, therefore, two nations 
exchanged their commodities with a 
view of increasing their wealth, the 
single object of each was to regulate the 

FART II. 


transaction in inch a manner ik*t if 
mighty obtain a larger mmmnt of m*>rivv 
than it tefote or, in 

words, that the value of its mofi-tincrjllii* 
ex|»fts should griater llian at 
imports. Bui m the excem of 
over impms on one %id« implied a 
corresponding excess of imports over 
exports on the other, it fallowed that the 
interpts of the two nations were dia- 
metrically opp«^cl, that the loss of one 
was the „ condition and measure of tlic 
gain of the other, and that to the nalion 
which was unable to indine what wm 
termed the “balance of cominerce in it* 
favour, the entire tranmction was an 
evil. It followed that the imp&rtafict 
of native fwodiictions altogether sub- 
ordinate to that of the export or impoft of 

, . . 

From these principles three ini’p^artant 
practical ctmsequencef were dfawn which 
contributai greatly to the dftwnfall of 
Spain. In the first place, the 
energy both of the government and 
people was concentrated upon tlie gold 
mines, and manufactures and almost al! 
forms of industry sank into neglect. In 
the next place, the colonies were spewlily 
ruined by an elaborate system of com- 
fnercial^ restrictions and monopolio, de- 
vis^ with the vain hope of enriching lh« 
mother-countij, and some of then! 
at length goaded into successful rebellion. 
In the last place, an undue amount of 
gold was intrexiuced into S|»in, whicli 
had the very natural, ^ but, to the 
Spaniards^ the very astonishing effect of 
convulsing the whole financial system of 
the country. For the value of ^old, like 
the value of other ccHumociities, is 
governed fey the law of supply and 
demand; and the fact that this ^ metal 
has bmi selected as the general instru- 
ment of exchange, while it niakes^ any 
sudden alteration in it? value peculiarly 
dangerous, does not in any^degree 
it from the law. When it suddenly be- 
comes too common, its value-— that is to 
say, its piirchaslng power— is depn^iated ; 
or, in other words, the price of all other 
articles is raised. After a time things 
adjust themselves to the new standard, 
and many political economists, consider- 
ing the sudden stimulus that if given to 
industry, the particular class of enter- 
prises me change in the value of money 
specially favours, and still more its effect 
in lightening the pressure national 
det»ts, have rc^ard^ it as ultimately a 

■■■■■■■■ ■ 
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benefit ; but, at all events, the confusion, 
insecurity, ^and uncertainty of the transi- 
tion constitute a grave danger to the 
community, and the loss infikted on 
certain classes* is extremely serious, in 
our own day, although the influx of 
Australian and Californian gold has told 
very sensibly upon prices, the immense 
area of enterprise over which it has been 
diffused, the counteracting influence of 
machinery in cheapening commodities, 
and also a few exceptional causes of 
demand,* have materially deadened the 
shock. But the stream of gold that was 
directed to Spain after the discovery of 
America produced nearly the full measure 
of evil, while the economical error of the 
age deprived the Spaniards of nearly all 
the- good that might have been expected. 
The temporary evil of a violent change in 
prices could only have been abated, and 
the permanent evil of the decay of 
national industry could only have been in 
some degree compensated, by the free 
employment of American gold to purchase 
the industry of foreign nations ; but this 
would involve the export of the precious 
metal, which the government under the 
severest penalties prohibited. It is true 
that, as no prohiHtion can finally arrest 
the natural flow of affairs, the gold did 
issue forth,® but it was in the manner 
that was least advantageous to Spain. 
Chiles V. and Philip II, employed it in 
their wars ; but wars are almost always 
detrimental to industry; many of these 
were disastrous in their conclusions, and 
those of Charles were undertaken much 
more in the interests of the Empire than 
of Spain, while Philip sacrifice every 
other consideration to the advantage of 
the Church. The only other mode of 
egress ’was by infringing the law. After 
a few years, the full effects of this policy^ 

* TEdw wbo directly or Indirectly deptwi upon fixed 

. . . 

® Acccwdiagr to Cbevalier (whiote book on tbii subject 
has b^ trai^ated and endorsed by Mr. Cobdeni). the 
adoption of a groM standard by France is the princii^. 

a The famous seraMm of Bishop Laitimer, dt^scribiagr 
the to¥olutk«i of prices in Eng-iand, was preached as 
early as' i:s48» Ondy tw«tyiweii years after the con- 
quest of Mexico. a»d at a time when the great mines 
Pcto« (whidh wqee only discovered in couM 
scareely have had any effect upon Eurt^. iSe most 
striking evidence the perturbation of pdoes in 
BnglaiM in the sixhMth century is given in A 

BrkJ-e Bacismdmedim m Cert^yne Ordi$m$y 
Ui&wrj mumBywum, ^ W» o. 

tprabahty* WSIiatn StarowdJ, The ^teatea: 

lof tMs aiiicMS pamphlet has ben nsprinted in the filth 
vcdiwne of the Pmm^hkiMr (181:5]^ 

' Aggravated to a oertaio extent t^the ilbhonwt 
tampekuig with ffte coinage, 10 which Charks V., Bke 
most of, the »i»vprf%ns m the time. Indulged. The 


were manifested. Manufactures had lan- 

g uished. Prices were immensely raised. 

onfusion and insecurity characterised 
every financial undertaking. The Span- 
iards, to adopt the image of a great 
political economist, realising the curse of ,, 
Midas, found all the necessaries of life 
transmuted into gold, while, to crown 
all, the government prohibited its export 
under pain of death. 

The^e economical causes will help to' 
show why it was that the material 
prosperity of the great Catholic power 
'was so transient, and also why no strong 
industrial spirit was evoked to counteract 
the prevailing fanaticism. This last fact 
will be still further elucidated if we con- 
sider the social and religious institutions 
which Spanish Catholicity encouraged. 
The monasteries, in numbers and wealth, 
had reached a point that had scarcely 
ever been equalled ; and besides sub- 
tracting many thousand men and a vast 
amount of wealth from the productive 
resources of the country, they produced 
habits of mind that are altogether incom- 
patible with industry. The spirit that 
makes men devote themselves fin vast 
numbers to a monotonous life of asceticism 
and poverty is so essentially opposed to 
the spirit that creates the ener^ and 
enthusiasm of industry, that their con- 
tinued co-existence may be regarded as 
impossible. Besides this, that aristocratic 
system which harmonises so well with a 
theological society revived. ‘ A warlike 
and idle nobility took the place of the old 
merchant nobles of Italy, and a stigma 
was in consequence attached to labour,! 
which was still further increased by the 
revival of slaveiy. 

The resurrection of this last institution 
I is usually ascribed to Las Casas, perhaps 
the most eminent philanthropist Spain 
ever produced. In this st^ement there 
is, however, some exaggeration. Las 
Casas only landed in America in 1513, 
and he does not appear to have taken 
any step on the subject of slavery till some 
years later ; but negroes had been em- 
ployed as slaves by the Portuguese in 
their colonies in the very beginning of the 

chief results of tliis are, first, that the good coins are 
driven out of circulation, as men naturally prater 
giving the smallest value possible for what they piir- 
c^ha^j^ secondly, nominal prices are raised as the 
intrinsic value of coins is depreciated ; thirdly, all the 
evils of uncertainty, panic, and suffering inflicted upon 
creditors and p^sons with fixed incomes are produced. 

* See Blanqm, Hist, de PJScommie tom. i. 

pp. 371-38^ where the whole subject of the political 
eamottjy of Qmrks V., m admirably treated. 
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century,* and a certain number were 
introduced into the Spanish cdlonics as 
early as 1511. They do not, however, 
appear to have been fully recognised by 
the government, and further imports were 
discouraged till 1516, when the monks of 
St. Jerome, who then administered affairs 
in the West Indies, recommended their 
employment. In the following year, Las 
Casas pronounced energetically in the 
same sense. Strange as it may now 
appear, there can be no doubt that in 
doing, so he was actuated by the purest 
benevolence. Perceiving that the wretched 
Indians, to whose service he had devoted 
his life, perished by thousands beneath 
the hard labour of the mines, while the 
negroes employed by the Portuguese bore ; 
the fatigue without the slightest injury, he ; 
imagined that by introducing the latter 
he was performing an act of undoubted 
philanthropy ; and thus it came to pass, 
that one whose character presents an 
almost ideal type of beneficence became 
a leading promoter of negro slavery.® 

The traffic once organised, and en- 
couraged by the government, spread 
rapidly. Its monopoly was granted to 
the Belgians, who sold it to the Genoese ; 
but merchants of Venice, Barcelona, and 
England had all an early share in the 
adventure. The first Englishman who 
took part in it was a certain John 
Hawkins, who made an expedition to the 
African coast in 1562.3 Scarcely anyone 

* The beg-intiing of the trade dates from 1440. in, 
which year some Portuguese merchants, having kid- 
napped some Moors on the coast of Africa, only con- 
sented to ransom them on receiving negroes in 
exchange. (Macj^rson’s AnnaJs o/Commerce^ voL i. 
p. 661.) 

“ The first writer who undertook the defence of Las 
Casas was Gr^goire, Bishop of Blois, in a paper read 
before the French Institute in 1804, and the subject was 
. aiterwards treated, though in a rather different pc«nt 
of view, in a letter by a Mexican priest named Don 
Gregorio Funes, and in an essay by Llorente. They 
; are reprinted, together with translatioi^ of all the 
relevant passages from Herrera (the ori^nal authority 
on the subject), in Llorente's edition of the works of 
JLas Casas (1822). The first of these writers attempted 
to impugn the authority of Herrera, but for this there 
seems no sufficient reason ; nor does it appear that 
Herrera, or indeed anyone else at the time, considered 
the conduct of Las Casas wrong. The moste of 
St. Jerome are much more responsible for the intro- 
dluctton of negroes than LasCasas. It is imposdMe to 
read the evidence Llorente has collected without feding 
that, as a general rule (with a few striking exceptions), 
the Spani^ clergy laboured earnestly to aHeviate the 
condition of the captive Ind^ns, that this was one of 
tiieir chief reasons in advocating the import of negroes, 
a.nd that tbw never contemplated thehorrors that soon 
g:rew out of the trade. It should be added that the 
^Spanish Dominican Soto was perhaps the first man 
who Unequivocally condemned that trade. 

3 Maepherson's Annals o_f Commerce, vol. ii. p. 638. 
Ax a much later period, in 1689, the English made a 


mtm» to liava regarded the 
wrong, to ilit popuiir letiii- 

Quistendom was such m 
am«mg, I mlgbl almost say gentririil, 
differeocif between lliose wlio were Cbris* 
tmos and thmm wli<i were nof, tbal la 
apply to the latter tbe priodples that wrre 
applied to the Ibrmer, would liive feetfi 
deemed a glaring paradox. If tli* contli- 
tiofi of the negroes in, this world was 
altered for the worse, it was felt that their 
prospatts in the next were greatly im- 
proved. Besides, it was refaciiil»r«i 
that, shcMTtlj after the deluge, Ham h^id 
behaved disrespectfully to hi'’® slrunkwi 
father, apd it was believed % many that 
the Almighty had, in cc«»es|ticrice, or- 
dain^ negro slavery. The Spanish wtm 
not in general bad masters. On ilie 
contrary, when the gold fever had l»giia 
to' subside, they were in this respect 
distinguished for their humanity;* amt 
their laws on the subject still preient, In 
some jKiints, a favourable contrast to 
those of America; but the effect. oC 
slavery tijx>n th^ national character wai 
not the less great. 

Besides these considerations, we must 
t^e into account the great acts of reli- 
gious intolerance of wliich Sfmin was 
guilty, and which recoiled with fatal 
effect upon her industrial system. Hcver 
did a ^ople verify more lullf the great 
truth that industry and fenatkism are 
deadly foes. Four times the 
nation directed all its energies m the 
cause of the Church, and four tifn« its 
prosperity received a wound from which 
it has never rexsovered. By the cxpulsiofi 
of the Jews, Spain was deprived of all 
her grmtest financiers, and of almost all 
her most enterprising roerchanti. By the 
expulrion of the Mewrs, she tet her test 
agriculturists; vast plains were left un- 
inhaHted, except by banditti, and sooie 
of the most important trades__ were para- 
lysed for ever. By the expedition of the 
Armada, that naval supremacy which, 
since the discoveries of toe Ca|» paSMge 
and of America had m^e commwe 
exdurively maritime, implied corotMreitI 
supronacy, passed from her haiKis, and 
was soon divided tetween the Brotestanl 
naffons of England and Holhind. By her 
persecutions in the Netherlands, she nro- 
duoed a Sfnrit of resistance that baffled 

convmtikm wllh Siaaiu to the Wwt IwSm witii 

K Tto w« by Sofia la lA 4 ^ 
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her armies, destroyed her prestige, and 
resulted jn the establishment of another 
State, distinguished alike for its com- 
mercial genius, its bravery, and its Pro- 
teslantisiii. 

There were, of course, other circum- 
stances which accelerated or aggravated 
the downfall of Spain ; but the really 
dominating causes are all, I think, to 
found under the economical or theological 
heads I have noticed. It is well worthy 
of attention how they conspired, acting 
and reacting upon one another, to destroy 
that political structure which was once so 
powerful, and which appeared to possess 
so many elements of stability. Nor can 
we question that that destruction was an 
almost unmingled benelit to mankind. 
Blind folly, ignoble selfishness, crushing 
tyranny, and hideous cruelty, mark every 
page of the history of the domination of 
Spain, whether we turn to the New 
World or to the Netherlands, or to those 
glorious Italian cities which she blasted 
by her rule. During the period of her 
ascendency, and especifdly during the 
reigns of Charles V. and Philip 11 . , who 
were the most faithful representatives of 
her spirit, she was guilty of an amount of 
persecution before which all the enormities 
of Roman emperors fade into insignifi- 
cance. She reorganised the accursed 
institution slavery on a gigantic scale, 
and in a form that was in some respects 
worse than any that had before existed ; 
she was the true author of the mercantile 
theory and of the colonial policy which 
have been the sources of disastrous wars 
to eve^ European nation ; she replaced 
municipal independence by a centralised 
despotism, and the aristocracy of industiy 
by the aristocracy of war;* and she uni- 
formly exerted the whole stress of her 
authority to check on all subjects and in 
all forms the progress of enquiry and of 
knowledge. Had she long continued to 
exercise the assimilating, absorbing, and 
controlling influence of a great Power, 
the advancement of Europe might have 
been indefinitely retarded. Happily, how- 
ever, Providence, in the laws of history 
as in the laws of matter, tends ever to 
perfection, and, annexing fatal penalties 
to the resistance of those laws, destroys 
every obstacle, confounds those who seek 
to arrest the progress, and, by the con- 
currence of many agencies, ^ects the 
objects it designs. 

* B!ai»qw.i, Iltid. de VAcm, p&L, tom, *77, 


Before leaving the subject of Spanish 
industry, I may notice ' one article that 
was at this time, brought into Europe, 
not because it was itself, very important, 
hut because it was the beginning of a 
great social change that was, fully accom- 
plished about a century afterwards — I 
mean the introduction of .hot drinks. 
Towwds the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tuiy the Spaniards imported chocolate 
from Mexico. Rather more than half a 
century later tea was introduced from 
China and Japan. It had been noticed 
by Marco Polo as early as the thirfeenth 
century, but it was probably first brought 
to Europe by the Jesuit missionaries in 
the first years of the seventeenth century, 
and it was soon after largely imported by 
the Dutch. In 1636 we find it in usage 
in France, and enthusiastically patronised 
by the Chancellor Sdguier. The earliest 
notice of it in England is in an Act of 
Parliament of 1660. The discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, which produced 
an exaggerated estimate of the medical 
value of bleeding and of hot drinks, and 
the writings of two physicians named 
Tulpius and Bontekoe, gave a great im- 
pulse to its popularity. In a letter written 
m 1680, Madame de Sdvign6 observes 
that the Marchioness de la Sabli^re had 
just introduced the custom of drinking it 
with milk. About the middle of the same 
century coffee began to pour in from 
Turkey. The properties of this berry had 
been noticed in 1591 by the Venetian 
physician Alpinus, and soon afterwards 
by Bacon in his Natural History, and the 
drink was introduced into England in 
1652 by an English Turkey merchant 
named Edwards. In France the first 
coffee-house was established at Marseilles 
in 1664. ^ few years later, Soliman Aga, 
the ambassador of Mahomet IV., made 
the new beverage very fashionable in 
Paris ; and in 1672 an Armenian named 
Pascal established a coffee-house in that 
city. He had soon countless imitators ; 
and it was observed that this new taste 
gave a serious and almost instantaneous 
check to drunkenness, which had been 
very prevalent in France, Coffee-houses 
were the true precursors of the clubs of 
the eighteenth century. They became 
the most important centres of society, and 
they gave a new tone to the national 
manners. In England, though they were 
once even more popular than in France, 
and though they are indissolubly asso- 
ciated with one of the most brilliant 
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taken root ; but the effect of^T 
:u'pon domestic life has probabi brinks 
greaterthan on the Continent 
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the boisterous revels that '^«ecking 
universal, and raising woman 
position in the domestic circle }? ^ 
contributed, very largely to refin^ 
to in,troduce a new order of tast 
soften and improve the charact^^^^ 

They" are, therefore, I think ^ 
worthy of a passing notice in L un- 
tlie moral and intellectual con of 
of commerce.* ®®9tiences ^ 

When the Spanish suprem 
destroyed, what may be termed 
mercial antagonism of the two 
ceased. England and Holland 
the leaders of commerce ; and if ?® 
nations have since distinguisb« 7 ^^^^oJ^c 
selves in that course, it has been wh 
zeal had grown languid and their 
of policy^ been secularised. Xbe^ 
superiority in industry of p- 
countries has been constantlv 
and often explained. The suppref 
monasteries, the discouragemenf 

Kiv^A ■f’k/i ^ rtien» 


m most mmluche 
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they f»-oduce entirely “i ooliilrs 

tendencies, both in ''®’f ‘® tCcouuU is 
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dicity, and the construction of dn 'C^~ 
that were in no degree formed ud^®^ 
ascetic principle, contributed to th ^ 
gress ; but perhaps the principal 
the intellectual impulse commun;.p!!f?® 
the Reformation, which was felt ;n 
field, both of speculation and of acH 
But while the relative interests of V 
testantism and Catholicism have not 
very seriously involved in the hist 
industiy since the seventeenth cen?°^ 
there is another form of antajTA 
which long after made that 
faithful mirror of theological pro^res?^ t 
mean the conflict between t^n^' i 
country, between the manufacturine- Ta 
the agricultural interests. TheatiPcf* ^ 
which of these two spheres of existence 

* The fullest history of hot drinks I have mpf • i. . 
in a curious and learned book, D’Aussv. //;<-/ jt Is 
privie des Frangais (Paris» i8^), tom. iii nn 
which I have followed closely. too, Pien^* 

Histoire des anciennes Coi'pyraiions.n »,«. 

Le Thi et le Ca/d; Cabanis, Ra^rts du pt . 
du Moral, 8me M^moire ; and for the ^ 

the history, Macpherson’s Annals of Conm^ 
pp. W-4S9. vol. ii. 

a I do not include among: these causes tlii. . 
of Church holidays, for, althoug:h in some 
they may have degrenerated into an abuse th 
of those that are compulsory has been grn 
g:erated ; and moreover, their grood efFects^in 
some additional recreation for the 
appear to me to have more than counterbai j 
injury they may have done to labour. The 
correspondence between Dr. Doyle and LorH rr® 
on this subject, which is well worthy of 
Fitzpatrick's Lt/e of Doyle, ^ attention, in 
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^ extremely that 
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have elsewhere “St 

al y addicted to tha* * tSsed to the 
religions which is old super- 
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stitions concerning- m^kal 

ditary curses, propli^wal ^aoS, or 

virtues, lucky or unlucky day 
events, still linger for 

even the educated »''® ,f “‘^heir 

the retrospective character ot toe 

for their extres^® oi 

Ration, Tlie genef^"^ 
towns, and ppecif % ^ inderf 
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^wns, IS entirely r labour, 

tone that the great to Ih© 

while it is eminently 

wwease of w^th, is lor ®^jo«Bient of 

^hle to the intellectual 

the labourer ; for the *“*"f,i^nulacture 

trated exclusively upo® ~hiect is &ur 

of a single portion of ^ it were 

foss happily drcunast^*^^^ Lbi^t which 

^upted with a 

demands the exerris^^ than 

But this disadvantog'® . of 

pensated by the op|»r* 

ass^iation, and by the st^dy 

tunities which greater Is that 

progress produce. of great 

neither the virtues tkor ippofitics, 

towns take the forni o'i pasi 

nr of superstition in them, 
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the great intellectual 
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* The diffemice between *5’'^ 
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being tbe oppDsitc predisfxjsitioits evoked ' 
by agricultural and manufacturing occu- 
pations, it becomes a matter of consid^- 
able interest and importance to trace tbe ■ ' 
history of their comparative development; 
and in order to do so it will be n^essary 
to give a brief outline of the progress of 
economical opinion on the subject. 

Before ^the dawn of a correct political j 
economy in the eighteenth century, Europe | 
was for the most part divided between two ^ 
doctrines on the sulyect of commerce. ; 
^tb schools regarded money as the | 
single form of wealth ; but, according to 
one of them, commerce should be alto- 
gether discouraged, as at best a dangerous 
andagamblingspeculation; while, accord- 
ing to the other, it should be pursued as 
the chief method of acquiring wealth, but 
only on the condition of the exports 
exceeding the imports. The first of these 
schools usually discouraged manufactures, 
and concentrated its attention upon agri- 
culture ; the other was eminently favour- 
able to manufactures. Before the sixteenth 
century, the notions of the first school, 
without being systematised or formally 
stated, w-ere very generally dilFused ; 
politicians laboured to make each nation 
entirely self-subsisting ; and there was an 
antipathy, or at least a disinclination, to 
any speculation that involved an export of 
gold, even with the eventual object of 
obtaining a larger supply in return.* 
Besides this, the rude simplidty of man- 
ners which made the demand for manu- 
factured goods veijsmall, the superstitions 
about usury which fell with crushing 
weight on industrial enterprise, the im- 
perfection of the means of communication, 
the zeal with which the monks pursued 
agriculture, the especial adaptation of 
that pursuit, on account of its comparative 
facility, to an early stage of civilisation, 
and the recollection of the peculiar honour 
in which it had been held by the ancients 
— all tended in the same direction. With 
the exception of the Italian republics and 
the cities of the Hanseatic League, which 
had little or no land to cultivate, and 
were almost forced by their circumstances 
into commerce, agnculture was eyi^- 
where the dominant form of labour, and 
tbe habits of mind it created contributed 
much to colour, intensify, and perpetuate 
the mediaeval superstitions. 

When, however, the great discovmes 

and latro 

dodticMii to tliB 


of gold in America created in all nations 
an eager desire to obtain it, industry 
began to assume a new form and more 
gigantic proportions ; and although, 
owing to causes which I have already 
traced, it languished in Spain, it was 
rapidly developed in othei countries, and 
the opinions of statesmen on the subject 
w'ere steadily modified. Sully was prob- 
ably the last minister of very considerable 
abilities who systematically opposed manu- 
factures as an evil . The opposite opinion, 
which regarded them as the most efficient 
magnet of foreign gold, found its greatest 
representative in Colbert ;® and although 
the ruinous wars of Louis XIV., and still 
more the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
inagreat measure counteracted his efforts ; 
although, too, the ultimate effects of the 
protective system have been extremely 
detrimental to industry ; there can be 
little doubt that this minister did more 
than any preceding statesman to make 
manufactures a prominent form of 
European industry. He removed many 
of the impositions under which they 
suffered, protected their interests whenever 
they were menaced, and did all that lay 
in his power to encourage their develop- 
ment. 

Indeed, at first sight, the school which 
followed that of Colbert, though in reality 
an immense step in advance, might 
appear less favourable to the manufac- 
turing interests. The economists — as 
Quesnay, and those very able writers 
and statesmen who adopted his opinions, 
were termed — were not simply the pre- 
cursors of political economy ; they were 
the actual founders of many parts of it ; 
and though their system, as a whole, has 
perished, and their fame been eclipsed by 
the great thinker of Scotland, they will 
always form one of the most important 
links in the history of the science. Perhaps 
their principal achievement was the repu- 
diation of the old doctrine that all wealth 

* Se« BlanquL^ In England tbe mercantile system 
began under the influence of the East India Company, 
which, in 1600, obtained permission to export the 
precious metals to the arnount of ^^30,000 per annum, 
on the condition that within six months of every expe- 
dition (except tbe firsU tbe Company should import an 
equal sum. Under Henry VIIL, and.more than once 
at an earlier period, all exportation’^f the precious 
metals bad been forbidden. Tbe restrictive laws on 
this subject were repealed in 1663 (M'CuUoch's Introd. 
£Hsconrs€), The two most eminent English defenders 
of tbe mercantile system — Thomas Mun, whose 
Treasure Foreign Trade was published in 1664, 
and Sir Josiah Child, whose New Discourse 0/ Trade 
was published in 1668 — both wrote in the interests of 
the East India Coinpan^f'. 
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consisted of gold — a doctrine which* 
having Jighted up the labours of the 
alchemists, and inspired all the Eldorado 
dreams of the middle ages, had become 
the cardinal principle of commercial 
legislation/ Almost at the same time, 
and about twenty-five years before the 
publication of The Wealth of Nations^ this 
doctrine w-as assailed, and the possibility 
of the increase of wealth being in inverse 
proportion to the increase of gold was 
asserted, by Hume in England, and by 
.Quesnay in France. But while the French 
economists perceived very clearly the 
mistake of their predecessors, when they 
came to establish their own doctrine they 
fell into an error which is a striking illus- 
tration of the difficulty with which, in one 
stage of progress, even the most acute 
minds rise to truths which in another 
stage appear perfectly self-evident 
Nothing, according to their view, can 
really add to the national wealth which 
does, not call new matter into existence, 
or at least introduce it to the service of 
men. Mines, fisheries, and agriculture 
fulfil these conditions, and consequently 
add to the national wealth. Manufactures, 
simply giving matter a new form, though 
they are extremely useful to the com- 
munity, and though they may enable an 
individual to augment his portion of the 
national wealth, can never increase the 
great total. Practically, therefore, for 
the great majority of nations, agriculture 
is the single source of wealth ; all manu- 
factures are ultimately salaried by it, and 
its encouragement should be the main 
object of judicious policy. Raynal, it is 

* Tlie earliest writer who very dearly; expounded the 
true nature of money was probably Bishop Berkeley, 
whose Querist, considering- that it was written in 1735. 
is one of the most remarkable instances of polidcal 
sag^acity of the age ; far superior in this respect, I 
think, to the economical writings of Locke. Berkeley 
very nearly broke loose from the system of **the 
balance of commerce.” The following queries are a 
curious example of the struggles of an acute reason 
against this universal error: Whether Uiat trade 
should not be accounted most pernicious, wherein the 
balance is most against us? and whether this be not 
the trade of France?” “Whether the annual trade 
l^tween Italy and Lyons be not about four millions in 
favour of the former, and yet whether Lyons be not a 
gainer by this trade?” “ Whether the general rule of 
determining the profit of a commerce % its balance 

doth not, like other rules, admit of exceptions?” 
“ Whether it would not be a monstrous folly to impc^ 
nothing but gold and silver, supposing we might do it, 
frCMOi every foreign part to which we trade ? ” ** Whether 
he must not be a wrong-headed patriot or politidan 
whose ultimate view was drawing money into a country 
and keeping it l^ere?” {Quertsfy tSi, 555, 556, 557, 
459.) Berkel^ is an example of, perhaps, the rai^t 
form of genius— that whidhi is equally adapted for 
political speculation and for the most subtle aiid super- 
sensuous regions of metaphysics. 


tft thii iBaittr ief^ratecl il'i# 

rest fi® thit iivirni* 

factiines invesli^ ttie raw malefial «iili 
ntw qualities, and makifig it the 
new demmd increased its value ; hui at 
this point fi€ stopped/ Agriculture tiiil 
industry he regarded as botfi ef 

national wealtli, but not so coffimefce* 
Forgetting that an article may far 

more valuable in country into wfiicli it 
is imported than in that in which It if 
mdigenous, and that, when the coi!« 
incident upon trans|»rt have been deducted 
from this exc«s, the remainder it a pure 
gain, he maintained that conttnercf , l«tog 
simply displacement, couM not incrcai® 
the general wealth. 

These doctrines were tuidoublcclly in 
some respects very unfavourable to rnao'ii- 
factui^, yet titeir confluences were 
as evil as might have been expected. In 
the first place, the cconomista wcare uii- 
wittii^ly guilty of a grievous ifijustke to 
their favourite pursuit. All taxatkw, they 
t^lieved, should be levied upon the net 
gains of the country ; and as those fains 
were exclusively due to agriculture, they 
conclude, as Locke on somewhat dif- 
ferent ^ grounds had concluded in the 
precoEng century, that the proprictm-s of 
the ^ soil should bear the entire burden. 
Besides this, the economists, m the first 
great opponents of ^the mercantik theewy, 
were on all occasions the advocates of 
free trade, the iwbverters of every fomi of 
mmxopoly, the reformers of all the means 
of communication. By the minisiry of 
Tuig^ot, and by the legislation of the 
revolutionary ^liaments, such countless 
abuses of detml were swept away, and w 
many useful measures recommended, that, 
it may be truly said that manufactures 
owe mom to them than to any prcmling 
legislators. 

At last Adam Smith appeami; wid 
while he effectually destroyed alj that part 
of the doctrine of the aronomlsts which 
was hostile to manufactures, he estab- 
lished upon the firm basis of dei»«tstra- 
tion, sum developed and irradiattti with 
matchless skill, all that was most favour- 
able to their progress, Provaif that 
Iaboiu“ was the fesis of value, that moiiw 
is but a single form of whicli 

has 1:^0 selected as the Instotunent of 
exdiange, and that the gwii of forefem 
countries are eventuallj purchi^l by 
nari’ifo productions— utumvellifig by a 

* TrmMi if . L » 
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chain of the clearest but most subtle^ 
reasoning the functions of captfel, tho' 
manner in which it is created by the 
combination of parsimony with industry, 
and the special facilities which manu- 
factures and the division of iateur of 
which they admit offer for its incfea.5e — 
giving, too, a fatal blow to the system of 
restrictions by which statesmen had long 
imagined J;!iat they could promote the 
interests of w^ealth — Adam Smith per- 
formed^ the double service of dispelling 
the notion that manufactures are useless 
or pernicious, and unfolding the true laws 
that regulate their prosperity. Generation 
after generation, and almost year by year, 
his principles have penetrated more deeply 
into the policy of Europe; and generation 
after generation, manufactures, freed from 
their old shackles, acquire a greater ex- 
pansion, and the habits of thought which 
they produce a corresponding importance. 

It is, however, an extremely remark- 
able fact, as showing the tenacity with 
which the doctrines of the “ economists " 
clung to the mind, that even Adam Smith 
thought it necessary, in classifying the 
sources of wealth, to reserve for agricul- 
ture a position of special prominence, as 
the most abundant of these sources.* He 
arrived at this conclusion, not from any 
observation of what had actually taken 
place, but from two general considera- 
tions. In manufactures, he contended, 
wealth is produced by tile unaided toil 
of man, whereas in agriculture nature 
co-operates with human exertions. Be- 
sides this, agriculture, unlike other pur- 
suits, in addition to wages and profit, can 
furnish a rent. The first of these state- 
ments, as has often been observed, is 
palpably inaccurate, for nature is in many 
instances extremely serviceable to the 
manufacturer ; as, for example, when 
steam or water puts his machinery in 
motion. The second argument lost its 
force when Ricardo discovered the true 
cause of rent, proving that it is a sign of 
the limited productivity of the soil, and 
not of its superiority to other sources of 
wealth.® 

* Wmiik H. ch. 5. 

^ » As loogr as the land to bie cultivated is prao- 
ticaily uaEmited relativuly to the population, no rent is 
fwud. Wtoa, howeTer, the hest land no longer stdB- 
cfcw% supplies the wante of an ^increased pi^k.tio«, 
it will stil! continue ^to be cultivated ; but it wiM be 
necessary also to cultivate land of an mferku* quality. 
The cort of the productiott of a given quantity of the 
best com vdll necessarily be greater when dmvttJ from 
the lafctw than when derived frc»m the formic; but 
when brought to the market, all corn of the same 


But while this steady modification of, 
economical opinions in favour of manu- 
factures is one great cause of the progress 
of the latter, it would probably have been 
insufficient, but for the co-operation of 
two other influences. The first of these 
was the system of credit This remark- 
able agency, which has long'\ proved one 
of the great moralising infiuences of 
society, by the immense importance it has 
bestowed upon character, and one of the 
great pledges of peace, by the union it 
has established between different' nations, . 
and, at the same time, the most powerful 
of all the engines of warfare, is chiefly 
due to the industrial genius of Holland ; 
for though some traces of it may be found 
among the Jews and the Italian republics 
of the middle ages, the system was not 
duly organised til! the establishment of 
the Bank of Amst^dam in 1609. 
immediate object was to increase the 
amount of money in circulation, and thus 
give a new impetus to industry ; and 
within certain limits, and subject to 
certain dangers, which we have not now 
to consider, it has fully answered its end. 

The second influence is the rapid 
development of mechanical contrivances. 
Strictly speaking, machinery dates from 
the rudest instrument by which men tilled 
the soil ; but its higher and more elaborate 
achievements are always the product of* 
civilisation, upon which, in turn, they 
powerfully react. The most important 
machine invented, or at least introduced 
into Europe, in the middle ages, was 
probably the windmill,* which was an 
agent in the agricultural interests. In 
the fifteenth century, a machine for 
printing transformed the intellectual con 
dition of Europe. In the nineteenth 
century the machines of Watt, Arkwright, 
and Stephenson, and the many minor 
inventions that are subsidiary to them, 
have given an impulse both to commerce 

quality will bear the same price, and that price will be 
regulated by the cost of production which is greatest 
^for no one would cultivate the bad land if the sale of 
its produce did not compensate for his outlay), so that 
in the sale of com of the same quality at the same 
price, the profits of the possessors of the good will be 
greater than the profits of the p<^sessors of the bad 
land. This difference is the origin of rent, which is, 
therefore, not a primal element of agriculture, and 
which has not, as Adam Smith supposed, any infiuence 
on price. 

The earliest European notice of windmills is, I 
believe, to be found in a charter of William, Count of 
Mortaitt (grandson of William the Conqueror), dated 
1105, which has been published by Mabillon. Th(^ are 
supposed to have been brought from Asia Minor. 
(DAussy, La Vie frmH des Frangais^ tom. L pp, 
62, 63.) 
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and manufactures whicli is altogether 
unparalleled in the history of mankind* 
In addition to the^ necessaiy difficulties 
connected with the introduction of a new 
form of industry, every step of the pro- 
gress of machines' was met by a fierce 
opposition, directed at one time by the 
ablest statesmen, and long afterwards 
sustained by the lower classes, who very 
naturally regarded these inventions as 
prejudicial to their interests. And, cer- 
tainly, the first result of machinery, by 
economising the labour of production, is 
to throw a vast number of the poor out 
of employment, and to reduce, by in- 
creased concurrence, the wages of the 
remainder. The second is to diminish the 
price of the article of manufacture, to the 
benefit of the consumer ; and in most 
cases this depreciation leads to an im- 
mense extension of demand, which neces- 
sitates a multiplication of machines, and 
usually continues till the number of 
persons employed is immeasurably grejiter 
than before the machinery had been intro- 
duced. At the same time, this increased 
facility of production and this increased 
demand produce an accumulation of 
capital far more rapid than had previously 
taken place ; which, as the rate of wages 
depends entirely upon the proportion 
national capital bears to the labDuring 
classes, among whom it is to be divided, 
is a main condition of the material pros- 
perity of the latter. Even in those 
instances in which, from the nature of the 
case, the demand for the manufactured 
article cannot be so extended as to com- 
pensate for the loss of employment which 
the introduction of machinery occasions, 
although the passing evils are very great, 
the change is usually an advantage; for 
economical produG|jion implies increasing 
wealth, and the capital gained in one 
department finds its outlet in others. 

There are, no doubt, other effects of 
machinery which are serious drawbacks 
to these advantages — some of them in- 
herent in this mode of production, some 
of them partly or altogether due to the 
process of transition. Such are the great 
increase of the inequalities of fortune 
which results from the absorption of all 
production by colossal manufactures, the 
unnatural multiplication and agglomera- 
tion of population they occasion, the 
sudden and disastrous fluctuations to“ 
which manufacturing industry is pecu- 

* Amongst othets, Colbert. 


liailyjiabfe, the evil effects it freqijtiifly 
exercisei heallh, and the 
to em^oy young children in ilj 
All the« ^inls have gmen ils# to itiUili 
animated discsisslon, which it not 
fall within the province ©f ilw prcH^rit 
work to review ; but at all events it Is 
tmquestionable that, for gcxxl or hr evil, 
the invartafole^ effect of niiSvrn imclMoery 
has been to increase the prominence ^ 
manufactures, to multiply the fiumber of 
those engaged in them, and, therefore, in 
the opposition of tendencies that 
tetween the agricultural and manukc- 
turing classes, to mcFme the balance In 
favour of the latter. 

Beyond all other naticws, England has 
been in this respect distinguisli^. Biilli 
■in the intellectual and in the mcchankal 
influences I have reviewed, she stiind's 
without a rival ; for with, I think, Ihe 
exceptfen of Say, France has not produced 
any po-litical economist of great original 
powers since Turgot ; and America, msl- 
withslanding her rare fin«:hanicai genius, 
is as yet unable to boast of a Watt or a 
Stephenson. It is not surprising that a 
lama which has attained this double 
supremacy, and which possesses at the 
same time almost unlimited cc«l-miiies, 
an unrivalled navy, and a government 
that can never long resist the natural 
tendency of affairs, should be pre-emi- 
nently the land of manufactures. In no 
otoer country are the intellectual in- 
fluences connected with them so |»werful ; 
and the constant increase of tfie roanu- 
facturing population is rapidly verifying, 
in a sense that should not be restrkted to 
politics, the prediction of Mr. CoWen,, 
that eventually ** the towns must govern 
England.”* 

In the preceding examination of^tlie 
ways in which the successive evolutions 
of European industry have reflected or 
influence the history of belief, I have 
often had occasion to refer to the different 
branches of political economy^ in their 
relation to different aspects of industrial 
progr^s. It remains for me to 
consider in a more general point of view 
^ the theolc^cal consequences of this great 
' science, which has probably don® more 
' than any other to reveal the true physio- 

i * Tlvsre are sewne strikiagr» thesiis’k mw raltar 
i andoLt, js-tatistk* on tHs P€mM I» Bftbirttfre w 
MackmRS, di. i. In iBgp, tl3« im 

Italy as 51 1» ion; in Franoft, m to *00 ; sa Etmmm* 
as aoo to loo, Dnmigr tbs® finrt Utirty yms% m » 
tory, tibe population of E»g§a»4 »»•«« ataewt Wy 
ooe pear cent, r tbat erf tibo -great towiw, itai pw €«i. 
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logy of society- For altlioiigli political 
•ecortocnists, and especially those of 
England* have often endeavoured to 
isolate the phenomena of wealth, .all such 
attempts have proved entirely futile- Even 
Adam Smith lighted up an immense series 
of moral and social interests hy his science. 
Malthus, opening out the great question 
of population, immensely increased' its 
range ; and it is now im|>ossible to he- 
imbued with the leading writings on the 
subject without forming certain criteria of 
excellence, certain general conceptions of 
the aim and laws of human progress, 
that cannot be restricted to material 
interests. I shall endeavour, without 
entering into any minute details, to 
sketch the general outlines of these con- 
ceptions, and to show in what respects 
they harmonise or clash with theological 
notions. 

The first important consequence of 
political economy I have in some degree 
anticipated in the last chapter. It is to 
contribute largely towards the realisation 
of the great Christian conception of 
universal peace. The history of the for- 
tunes of that conception in the hands of 
theologians is profoundly melandioly. 
Though peace upon earth was at first pro- 
claimed as a main object of Christianity, 
and though for about three centuries the 
Christian disciples displayed unwearied 
zeal and amazing heroism in advocating 
it, the sublime conception of a moral 
unity gradually faded away before the 
conception of a unity of ecclesiastical 
organisation, and for many centuries 
theologians were so far from contributing 
to the suppression of war, that they may 
be justly regarded as its chief fomenters. 
Certain it is, that the period when the 
Catholic Church exercised a supreme 
ascendency, was also the period in which 
Europe was most distract^ by wars ; and 
that the very few instances in which the 
clergy exerted their gigantic influence to 
suppress them, are more than counter- 
balanced by those in which they were the 
direct causes of the bloodshed. Indeed, 
they almost consecrated war by teaching 
that its issue was not the result of natural 
a.gencies, but of supernatural interposi- 
tion. As the special sphere of Providential 
action, it assumed a holy character, and 
success became a proof, or at least a 
strong presumption, of right- Hence 
arose that union between the sacerdotal 
and Sjpirit which m^ts us in 

every histoiy; tte- counri^s 


religious rites that were interwoven with 
military proceedings ; the legends of 
visible miracles deciding the battle ; the 
trial by combat, which the clergy often 
wished to suppress, but which nevertheless 
continued for centuries, because all classes 
regarded the issue as the judicial decision 
of the Deity. When these superstitions 
in some measure decayed, the religious 
■ w^ars began. The bond of Catholic unity, 
which was entirely insufficient to prevent 
wars between Catholic nations, proved 
powerful enough to cause fright%l con- 
vulsions when it was assailed ; and one 
of the most faithful measures of the decay 
of theological influences has been the 
gradual cessation of the wars they pro- 
duced. 

The inade^acy of theological systems 
as a basis of European tranquillity having 
been clearly proved by the experience of 
many centuries, there arose in the 
eighteenth century a school which at- 
tempted to establish this tranquillity by 
a purely Intellectual process— by giving 
intellectual pursuits and political prin- 
ciples a decisive predominance over the 
military spirit. I allude to the French 
philosophers, who in this as in many 
other respects were simply endeavouring 
to realise in their own w^ay one of the 

f reat ideal conceptions of Christianity. 

hey arose at a period well suited to the 
enterprise. France was wearied, ex- 
hausted, and almost ruined by the long 
wars of Louis XIV. The prestige that 
Cond^ and Turenne had cast, upon the 
French arms had perished beneath the 
still greater genius of Marlborough. An 
intense intellectual life had arisen, accom- 
panied by all the sanguine dreams of 
youth. Voltaire, after coquetting for a 
short time with the m^itary spirit, threw 
himself cordially into the cause of peace. 
He employed all his amazing abilities 
and all his unrivalled influence to dis- 
credit war, and, with the assistance of his 
followers, succeeded in establishing the 
closest union between the intellects of 
France and England, and in replacing 
the old theological and military antipathy 
by the sympathy of common aspirations. 

But a few years passed aw^ay and all 
this was changed. The long and terrible 
wars that w^ere the speedy consequence of 
the French Revolution, and the pernicious 
genius of Napoleon, evoked all the reac- 
tionary influences in Europe, revived the 
military spirit in its fuH intensity, and 
plunged the greater part of the avilised 
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world into the, agonies of a deadly 
struggle* 

There can, ! think, be little doubt that 
there is a tendency in civilisation to 
approximate towards the ideal of the 
French philosophers* It can hardly be 
questioned that the advance of intel- 
lectual culture produces a decline of the 
military spirit, and that the cohesion 
resulting from a community of principles 
and intellectual tendencies is slowly 
superseding artificial political combina- 
tions.^' But at the same time it is no less 
certain that the bond of intellectual sym- 
pathy alone is far too weak to restrain 
the action of opposing passions, and it 
was reserved - for political economy to 
supply a stronger and more permanent 
principle of unity. 

This principle is an enlightened self- 
interest. Formerly, as I have said, the 
interests of nations were supposed to be 
diametrically opposed. The wealth that 
was added to one was necessarily taken 
from another ; and all commerce was a 
kind of balance, in which a gain on one 
side implied a corresponding loss on the 
opposite one. Every blow that was struck 
at the prosperity of one nation was of ad- 
vantage to the rest, for it diminished the 
number of those among whom the wealth 
of the world was to be divided. Religion 
might indeed interpose and tell men that 
they ought not to rejoice in^ the mis- 
fortunes of others, and that they should I 
subordinate their interests to higher con- 
siderations ; but still each people, as far 
as it followed its selfish interests, was 
hostile to its neighbour ;* and even in the 
best ages the guiding principles of large 
bodies of men are almost always selfish. 
Independently of the many wars that 
were directly occasioned by a desire- to 
alter commercial relations, there was a 
constant smouldering .ill-feeling created 
by the sense of habitual antagonism, 
which the slightest difference kindled 
into a flame. 

For this great evil political economy is 
. the only corrective. It teaches, in the 
first place, that the notion that a com- 
mercial nation can only prosper by the 
Joss of its neighbour, is essentially false. 
It teaches still further that each nation 
has a direct interest in the prosperity of 

* Even Voltaire, said, ^‘ TeUeestlacondilionliumaime, 
que souhaiter la grandeur de son pays c'est sonLaiter 
du mal d ses voisins . . . , H cst dair^qu un pays ne pent 
gagner saps qu’un autre perdu" {Diet. jMuZ., artr 
Patrte.) 


that wiA whfeh it trait*, JuU m a 
man has an interest In the mmhh of 
custOTim-s. It t^clw tm that the dif- 
ferent markets ^ the world a.r« » eloiely 

coniiectrf, that It Is quite for a 

sertous derangemeiit to take place in 
one of them without its evil 
mg thmugh all ; and thii, in the prewiBi 
condition of Eurc^, cotntnercial ties are 
so numerous, and the interests of imttoof 
so cic^y interwoven, that war Is usually 
an evil even to the victw. Each succes- 
sive development of political econoifiy has 
brought these ^tmtha* into dearer relief, 
and m propcMtion to t!«ir diffusion mail 
be the antipathy to war, the detir© to 
restrict it, when it does Iweak out, m fm 
as possible to those who are aclmiy 
the hostility to all who 
have provok^ it. Every fresh ccmimerclal 
enterprise is therefore an additional 
guarantee of peace. 

I know that, in the present day, when 
Europe is suffering to an aliBost un- 
exampled extent from the disqukti«J« 
resulting from the coniict teween 
mg principles and unequal civiiisatiatit 
speculations of this kind must app«r to 
many unreal and utopian. Most aisurwlly, 
as long as nations tolerate monarchs who, 
resting upon the traditiems of ®p efcte 
, theocracy, regard their autliaritf m of 
divine right, and esteem it their main duty 
to arrest by force the political develop 
ments of civilisation, so long must stand- 
ing armies and wars of opinion cewtiaue. 
Nor would the most sanguine polltkal 
econoimst venture to predict a time in 
which the sword would foe ^togetl^r 
unknown. The explosions of |msslon mm 
not always restraint ^ the most evieknt 
tiesof interot; exaprioimMimimstaiices 
counteract general tendencies ; and c»«i- 
. merce, whids links civilijwd aimmuaitle# 
in a bond of unity, has mer forced ii«r 
way among foarfoarians foloc^shed aad 
by tyranny. But in order to justify the 
prospect of a great and profound 
in the relations of European natiiww* it is 
only necessary to make two pwtMlalw# 
Ihe first is, that the industrial 
which, in spite of legislative rs^rictiont 
and military prturbations, is ad?aiidfi|f 
eveiy year with acceleratod wpiditj, fs 
desfin^i one day to becotw donuisant 
influence in pohtics. Tl» 
thcKse ^nciples of politioid eawicany whudi 
are m>w acknowfaiged to be trwv ly 
everyone who has stwfied th«n, wifl 
day be reahsed as axioms by tl« tmmm^ 
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Amid the complications and elaborations 
of civilisation, the deranging influence of 
passion, whether for good or for evil, 
becomes continually less, and interest 
becomes more and more the guiding 
influence, not perhaps of individuals, but 
of communities. In proportion to the 
commercial and industrial advancement . 
of a nation, its interests become favour- 
able to peace, and the love of war is in 
consequence diminished. When there- 
fore the different states of Europe are 
closely interwoven by commercial in- 
terests, when the glasses who represent 
those interests have become the guiding 
power of the State, and when they are 
fully penetrated with the truth that war 
in any quarter is detrimental to their 
prosperity, a guarantee for the peace of 
Europe will have been attained, if not 
perfect, at least far stronger than any 
which either religion or philanthropy has 
yet realised. In such a condition of 
commercial activity, and in such a con- 
dition of public knowledge, a political 
transformation would necessarily ensue, 
and the principal causes of present per- 
turbations would be eliminated. At the 
same time twm kindred movements which 
I have already noticed — the recognition 
of the principle of the rights of nation- 
alities as the basis of political morality, 
and the growing ascendency of intellectual 
pursuits diminishing the admiration of 
military glory — would consolidate the 
interests of peace. Many years must 
undoubtedly elapse before such a condi- 
tion of society can be attained ; torrents 
of blood must yet be shed before the 
political obstacles shall have been re- 
moved, before the nationalities which are 
still writhing beneath a foreign yoke 
sliali have been relieved, and before ad- 
vancing knowledge shall have finally 
destroyed those theological doctrines con- 
cerning the relations between sovereigns 
and nations which are the basis of some 
of the worst tyrannies that are cursing 
mankind;* but as surely as civilisation 
advances, so surely must the triumph 
come. Liberty, industry, and peace are 
ill modern societies indissolubly con- 
nected, and their ultimate ascendency 
depends upon a movement which may be 
retarded, but cannot possibly be arrested. 

It ihould be observed, too, that while 
the nations which are most devoted to 
industrial enterprise are the most wealthy 


and the most pacific, they are also, as a 
general rule, those which are ^ most likely 
to wield the greatest power in war. This, 
as Adam Smith has acutely observed, is 
one of the most important differences 
between ancient and modern societies. 
Formerly, when war depended almost 
entirely upon unaided valour, the military 
position of a rich nation was usually un- 
favourable ; for while its wealth enervated 
its character and attracted the cupidity of 
its neighbours, it did not in the hour, of 
strife furnish it with advantages ';at all 
commensurate with these evils. Hence 
the ruin of Carthage, Corinth, and Tyre, 
the great centres of commercial activity 
among the ancients. Since, however, the 
invention of gunpowder and the elabora- 
tion of military machinery, war has 
become in a great measure dependent 
upon mechanical genius, and above all 
upon financial prosperity, and the tendency 
of the balance of power is therefore to 
incline steadily to the nations that are 
most interested in the preservation of 
peace. 

The influence political economy exercises 
in uniting different communities by the 
bond of a common interest, is also felt in 
the relations between the different classes 
of the same community. It is indeed no 
exaggeration to say, that a wide diffusion 
of the principles of the science is absolutely 
essential, if democracy is to be other than 
a fearful evil. For when the masses of 
the poor emerge from the torpor, of 
ignorance, and begin keenly to examine 
their position in the gradations of society, 
property is almost certain to strike them 
as an anomaly and an injustice. From 
the notion that all men are born free and 
equal, they will very speedily pass to the 
conviction that all men are born with the 
same title to the goods that are in the 
world, Paley may have been wrong in 
regarding general utility as the ultimate 
basis of the rights of property, but most 
assuredly no other will obtain the respect 
of those who, themselves struggling wfith 
poverty, have obtained a supremeauthority 
in the State. The long series of measures 
directly or indirectly infringing on the 
rights of propearty that have disgraced the 
democracy of France,* and the notion of 
the natural hostility of capital and labour 
which is so general among the labouring 

* There is a full description of these in Chevalier’s 
Letires sur V Organisation du' Travail — a very able, 

, and, masidermg that it was written in 1848, a very 
' ccmrag;ao«s book, 


* Writtfaj in 1863. 
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classes on the Continent, are sufficient to 
cause .a profound disquietude to those who 
have convinced thern.selves that democracy 
is the ultimate form of political develop- 
ment. Political economy, and political 
economy ^alone, ' can remedy the evil. It 
does not indeed teach the optimism or the 
fatalism that aome have imagined, and 
there can be little question that its ascend- 
ency must give in many respects new 
directions to the channel of wealth, 
repressing forms of expenditure which 
have-long been regarded as peculiarly 
honourable, and which will be regarded 
ill a very different light when they are 
universally acknowledged to be useless or 
detrimental to society.^ Nor does it teach 
tliat the interests of rich and poor are 
identical in such a sense that the wages 
of the workman and the profits of his 
employer must rise and fall together-— the 
fact being rather the reverse. Nor, 
again, that a government is altogether 
impotent in regulating the distribution of 
wealth, for the laws of succession and the 
direction given to taxation have in this 
respect gigantic influence. What, 
however, it does prove is, that the wages 
of the labourer depend so necessarily upon 

* The main interest of the poor is that as large a 
proportion as possible of the national wealth should be 
converted into capital, or, in other words, diverted from 
unproductive to productive channels. Wealth in the 
form of diamonds or gold ornaments, retained only for 
ostentation, has no effect upon wages. Wealth ex- 
ended in feasts or pageants does undoubtedly directly 
enefit those who furnish them, but is of no ultimate 
good to the community, because the purchased article 
perishes unproductiveiy by the use. Were the sums 
expended in these ways devoted to productive sources, 
they would, after each such employment, be repro- 
duced, and become again available for the purposes of 
society ; and those who now gain their living in supply- 
ing what is useless to mankind would betake tnem- 
seives to the enlarged field of productive enterprise, 
hut this train of reasoning should be corrected by the 
following "considerations: ist, wealth is a mean, and 
not an end, its end being happiness ; and therefore 
mere accumulation, with no further object, is plainly 
irrational Some modes of expenditure (such^as public 
amusements), which rank very low indeed when judged 
by one test, rank very high when judged ^ the other. 
The intensity, and the wide diffusion of enjoyment they 
produce, compensate for their transience, and. There 
IS such a thing as immaterial production. Expenditure 
in the domain of art or science, which adds nothing to 
the material wealth of the community, may not only 
produce enjoyment, but may become the source of 
enjoyment and improvement for all future time. 3ni. 
The great incentive to production is the desire to rise 
to the higher ranks, and the great attraction of those 
ranks to the majority of men is the ostentation that 
accompanies them ; so that the expenditure which 
directly is unproductive may indirectljy- be hlgl^ pro- 
ductive. Besides this, we should consider the effms of 
sudden outbursts of luxury at different periods of histoiy 
and its different influences upon morals. So stated, 
the question of the most advantageous expenditure is 
extremely complicated, and varies much with different 
circumstances. As a general rule, however, political 
economy tends to repress the luxury of ostentation. 


the prof^ribn between the mm n 
l^oviiled for the cif Libmr, ajlil 

the^ number of thorn artiiing whom it is 
that all direct eSart% of iIh;* 

govemfnent to cause the iximnanrnt 
tionof wages are, in the md, prijudkm! 
to the very class they are iniendcd to 
benefit.^ It proves that the material 
prosperity the working classes 
upon the increase of capital bring tnore 
rapid than that of population, and I kit 
this can only ensured, on the one 
hand, by the contifience of tli« labotirrr 
guarding against cxcessi^^e naulliplica- 
lion, and, on the other hand, by the fiille^t 
encouragement of pr«liiiLlioii, which im- 
plies the perfect protectiwi of capitalisii?* ; 
for he who has no assurance that he may 
retain what he has accumulated, will 
either never accumulate, or will couccaI 
his property^ unproductiveiy. In other 
words, political economy demoristrates, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that if 
the property of the rich were confiscated 
and divide among the pc»r, the memuns 
would in the end the most fearful 
catastrophe that could befall the latter. 

This great truth, that, in a financial 
poini of view, with a very feiv exceptions, 
■each nation, trade, or profession is inter- 
ested in the prosperity of every O'ther, has 
been growing dearer and clearer with each 
new developrront of political economy/ 
and cannot fail to exercise a vast moral 
influence upon society. For though con- 
currence of action basal solely ufxjo 
community of interests, considered in 
itself, has no moral value, its effect In 
destroying some of the prindp.1 causes 
of dissension is extremely unportant* 
And, indeed, human nature Is so consti-^ 
tuted, that it is impossible for Ixdies of 
men to work together under the sense of 
a common interest without a warm feeling 
of amity arising between them. Common 
aims and hopes knit them together by a 
bond of sympathy. Each man becomes 
accustomed to act with u view to ^ the 
welfare of others, and a union of affKtions 
usually replaces or consecrates the union 
of interests. The sentiment thus evoked 
is undoubtedly a moral sentiment j and 
if it is not so powerful as that which is 

* At least tai Say, whose MvmcAfy 

(Sweted ag«ast the noiim rf » 
whidi w»» maintained ifi Fm»» w Sttmoadi la 
Baglaad by Malthu*) may be r«wl#d at the 
demowtratioa of the trsiA* The first wnter wb# 
mtimated the identity of the of *»««» 

engaged io commmftatu waai Puaiey r^orlh, 

m his Bmom work on paMithed m i%i* 
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elicited by agencies appealing directly to 
enthusiasm, it is more general, more 
uniform, and perhaps, on the whole, not 
less beneficial to mankind. 

It would be easy to show that political 
economy, by revealing the true causes of 
national prosperity, has effected, or . is 
effecting, a considerable alteration ■ in 
many of our moral judgments* : Such, 
for example, is the change in the relative 
position in the moral scale of prodigality 
and avarice, of youthful indiscretions, and 
of imprudent marriages ; and such too 
are the important modifications intro- 
duced into me conception of charity by 
the writings of Defoe, of Ricci, and of 
Malthus. it will, however, be sufficient 
for my present purpose, to indicate the 
predominating bias which these specula- 
tions produce, in order to ascertadn the 
class of opinions and the tone of philo- 
sophy they are most likely to favour. On 
this point there can be little doubt It 
has fcJeen again and again recognised that 
political economy represents the extreme 
negation of asceticism. 

What maj be termed the ascetic and 
the industrial philosophies have at, all 
times formed two of the most important 
divisions of human opinions ; and as each 
brings with it a vast train of moral and 
intellectual consequences, their history 
touches almost every branch of intellectual 
progress. The watchword of the first 
philosophy is mortification ; the watch- 
word of the second is development The 
first seeks to diminish, and the second to 
multiply, desires; the first, acknowledg- 
ing happiness as a condition of the mind, 
endeavours to attain it by acting directly 
on the mind, the second by acting on 
surrounding circumstances. The first, 
giving a greater intensity to the emotions, 
produces the most devoted men ; the 
second, regulating the combined action 
of society, produces the highest social 
level. The first has proved most con- 
genial to the Asiatic and Egyptian civili- 
sations, and the second to the civilisafions 
of Europe. 

From the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, when the monastic system was first 
introduced from Eg}^pt into Christendom,* 

* TheTherapeutes mentioa©! by Ctm-- 

W€ttt probably m Asia 

md Afrka. tibie aiomastic type ba« exktetl. awl 

Im) sMamed forms Tesry similar to %a£ amoctjg^ 'Cbm- 
tiaoA. Tiki borriUe msuxrsdiom vf tiie BwMhists rival 
of a^y Cbrislia^ M:t, and tbe aatjpatby to fbe 
Mr h nearly a» ^roat among: tbe pag:an as among 

'Mr aiocltomea. Seme pagan r^Mgioakts ck 


until near the Reformation, the ascetic 
theory was everywhere predominant. The 
movement that was provoked by the ex- 
amples of St. Antony and St. Pachomius, 
and by the writings of St, Jerome and St. 
Basil, received its full organisation about 
two centuries later from St. Benedict. 
The Crusades and St. Bernard produced 
the military orders ; the teaching of St. 
Bruno, the Carthusians ; the religious 
struggle of the thirteenth century, the 
Franciscans, Dominicans, and Carmel- 
ites ;* the conflict of the Reformation, the 
Theatines and the Jesuits. With the 
exception of the last century, during which 
some opposition had arisen to the monks, 
this long space of time represents the 
continuous elevation of the ascetic prin- 
ciple as the supreme type with which all 
forms of heroism naturally assimilated 
or coalesced. 

If we compare this period with the 
last three centuries, the contrast is 
very evident. Formerly, asceticism re- 
presented the highest point of moral 
dignity, and in exact proportion as a 
society was stimulated towards its con- 
ception of excellence the monasteries were 
multiplied. At present^ the abolition of 
monasteries is an invariable concomitant 
of an advancing civilisation, the imme- 
diate consequence of every important 
movement of national progress. Pro- 
testantism was the first great protest 
against asceticism ; but the process of 
confiscation which it initiated in the six- 
teenth century, and which was then 
regarded as the most horrible sacrilege, 
has since been imitated by almost every 
Catholic government in Europe. Not 
only France, at a time when she had 
repudiated Catholicism, but even Austria 
and Spain, have pursued this course. No 
less than 184 monasteries were suppressed, 
and ecclesiastical property to the value of 
more than two millions of florins con- 
fiscated, riy Joseph II. of Austria; 3,000 
monasteries are said to have been sup- 
pressed in Europe between 1830 and 
*^35 ; ^^7 ill Poland, in 1841.® And these 
acts, as well as those which have recently 

Siam made it a rule never to keep hens, because those 
animals are of the female sex. (Bayle, Notmelles 
Letires^ lettre xxi.) Some Christians of Syria, with 
equal wisdom, resolved never to eat the flesh of any 
female animal. ^Ibid.) 

* The Carmelites had existed before upon Mount 
Carad, and had even traced their origin to the prophet 
Elijah ; but they were transferred to Europe, reorgan- 
isea, and gp-eatly multtpKed in tbe thirteenm century. 

» Montalemb^, Moines d'Occideni, ntrod. pp. 199, 
soo. 
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taken place in Italy, have been, for the 
most part, elicited by no scandals on the 
part of the monks, but were simply the 
expression of a public opinion which 
regarded the monastic life as essentially 
contemptible and disgraceful. ^ 

Of this industrial civilisation, political 
economy is the intellectual expression ; 
and it is not too much to say that it 
furnishes a complete theory of human 
progress directly opposed to the theory of 
asceticism. According to its point of 
view, .the basis of all intellectual and 
sociaf development is wealth ; for as long 
as men are so situated that all are obliged 
to labour for their sustenance, progress is 
impossible. An accumulation of capital 
is therefore the first step of civilisation, 
and this accumulation depends mainly on 
the multiplication of wants. When the 
inhabitants of any country are content^ 
with what is barely sufficient for the 
support of life, they will only perform the 
minimum of labour; they will make no 
steady and sustained efforts to ameliorate 
their condition, and, as they will place 
little or no restraint upon multiplication, 
their numbers increasing more rapidly 
than the means of sustenance, the most 
frightful suffering must ensue. To raise 
that people from its barbarism, the first 
essential is to make it‘ discontented with 
its conditidn. As soon as the standard of 
its necessities is raised, as soon as men 
come to regard as necess^ies a certain 
measure of the comforts of life, habits 
of parsimony and self-restraint will be 
formed, and material progress will begin. 
TBut it is impossible for men by these 
means to satisfy their wants. The horizon 
of their ambition continually recedes. 
Each desire that is accomplished produces 
many others, and thus new exertions are 
elicited, and the progress of society 
secured. In the atmosphere of luxury 
that increased w-ealth produces, refined 
tastes, perceptions of beauty, intellectual 
aspirations appear. Faculties that were 
before dormant are evoked, new direc- 
tions are given to human energies, and, 
under the impulse of the desire for wealth, 
men arise to supply each new want that 
wealth has produced. Hence, for the 
most part, arise art and literature, and 
science, and all the refinements and< 
elaborations of civilisation, and all the 
inventions that have alleviated the suffer- 
ings or multiplied the enjoyments of 
mankind. And the same principle that 
creates civilisation creates liberty, and 


reflates mi suitaliif The pikMrt 

classes, as wmlih, mi mnmqmnily ii» 
denmiMi for their Imf® i«crei„wd, 

tmm to fee the lielplesf t«»lf of the if 

masters. Slavery, condtinfied by 

gradually The 

stigma that attacli^ to lifeouif is re*- 
moved. War repressed as m ind 
despotism as an invasiott of iIm of 

property, llie sense of ciMifiriofi iniwtsfi 
unites the different sections of manksatl, 
and conviction that each nmtiai shouM 
direct its energies to that fmm of 
for which it^ is naturally mmt saited, 
effects a division of labour which renders 
each^dependent upm the other*. Under 
the inffuence of industrlftl 
passions are repressed, the oM warlike 
habits are destroyed, a respect fm law, a 
consideration for the interetts of others, 
a sobriety and perseverance of charMter 
are inculcatai. Integrity acis|iiires a mw 
value, and dissipation a new danger. 
The taste is formed to appreciate the less 
intense but more equable enjojnmnts, and 
the standard of excellence mmg rectified 
by the me»ure of utility, a crowd of 
imaginary virtues and vices whkii ignor- 
ance had engendered pass silently away. 
This, or something like tMSf is the 
scheme of progress which poitical 
economy reveals. It differs es^ntialiy 
from the schemes of most morallMs in 
the fact that its sucews depends tot upon 
any radical change in the nature of man- 
kind, not upon any of those movements . 
of entWsiasm which are always 
in their duration and restricted in their | 
sphere, but simply upon the of 

lojowledge. Taking human nature vrfth 
£dl its defects, the ififiuenc© 'of an 
lighten^ i»lf-interest first of all upon the 
actions and afterwards upon the cliaracter 
of mankind, is shown to mfficicfst 
to construct the whole edifice of civiliMf 
tion; and if that principle were with- 
drawn, all would crumble in the diiit# 
Ilie nidations, the jealousies, tl» co*- 
flictieg: senriments, the insatiable d«if« 
of mankmd, have all their plai^ In the 
economy of life, and each stttoessive 
developmeot of human progresitiWiveti 
from their play and from ri^ir cpiisloii. 
Whai therefore the ascetic, pf^Iaiming 
, the utter depravity of tnarwni, ^ki to 
lextirmte Ms most imtural mmwfi% to 
criOT' the exf^nsion of hit mculties* m 
d^troy, the versatility of Ms arid 

to arrest the fiow aM impulse of M$ 
nature, he is striMnf at the v#iy foiOb 
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and energy of civilisation.. Hence the 
drear}% sterile torpor that characterised 
those ages in which the ascetic principle 
has been sifpreme, while the cmlisations 
which have attained the highest perfec- 
tion have been those of ancient Gi^ce 
and modem Europe, which were most 
op^posed to it. 

^ It is curious to observe by what very 
different processes the antipathy to asceti- 
cism was arrived at in these two periods. 
In the first it is to be ascribed mainly to 
the sense of the harmony of complete 
development, and above all to the pas- 
sionate admiration of physical beauty 
which art contributed largely to sustain. 
The statues of the most lovely were then 
placed among the statues of the goddesses, 
and the athletic games made the sym- 
metry and beauty of the manly frame the 
highest type of perfection. “A perfect 
mind in a perfect body was the ideal of 
the philosopher, and the latter was con- 
sidered almost a condition of the former. 
Harmonious sustained manhood, without 
disproportion, or anomaly, or eccentricity 
-—that godlike type in wdikh the same 
divine energy seems to thrill with equal 
force through every faculty of mind and 
body, the majesty of a single power never 
deranging the balance or impairing the 
symmetry of the whole, was probably 
more keenly appreciated and more fre- 
quently exhibited in ancient Greece than 
in any succeeding civilisation. 

Among the moderns, on the other hand, 
the law of development has been much 
more social than individual, and depends, 
as we have seen, on the growth of the 
industrial element. If we examine the 
histpiy of the last few centuries, since the 
Italian republics revived commerce on a 
large scale, or since the Portuguese for 
the first time founded a great colonial 
empire in the interests of industrial enter- i 
prise,* we find that these interests have ' 
been steadily becoming supreme in all 
war, legislation, and diplomacy, and that 
the philosophy of utility, which is ‘ the 
most faithful expression of the industrial 

* Amongf the ancients tlie Phoenician colonies, and a 
few others of less impcfrtance, were no doubt com- 
weiricial, but the smanmsft majority were due either to ' 
tlie love of migration natural to a barbarous people, or 
to an excess of population, or to a desire when van- 
«|Uisbed to^«scape servitude, <» to a fear of invasion, or 
to the ^awlrit of con(|uest, The_^ substitution of the 
Wmiiitrial for the mSita^y colonial system is one of 
the important changes in hiatom mid cm the whc^e* ’ 
Dwhaps, it oannot be better «iteA than ftpm the 
Portuguese cxiibnial empire, which Vasco Gama 
found^ and Albuquerque consolidated. 


! Spirit, has attained a corresponding place 
in the sphere of thought. . ^ It is supported 
by the ascendency of the inductive philo- 
sophy, which has always concentrated its 
efforts chiefly on materia! advantages. It' 
is supported by the rapid diffusion through 
all classes of habits of thought derived 
from political life, which is the consequence 
of the extension of political liberty. It is 
supported too by the investigations of 
those great moralists who since Cumber- 
land have been mainly employed in 
proving that virtue is a condition of 
happiness, from which men have illogi- 
cally, but not unnaturally, inferred, that 
that which has no utility can have no 
moral value.* 

The immense importance of utilitarian- 
ism in correcting the evils of fanaticism, 
in calling into action the faculties which 
asceticism had petrified, and in furnishing 
a simple, universal principle of life, has 
been clearly shown. Its capability of 
coalescing with received theological 
doctrines can hardly be doubtful to those 
who remember that Paley made it the 
corner-stone of his moral philosophy, 
maintaining that a hope of future reward 
was the natural principle of virtue. 
Indeed, one of the few political economists 
who have endeavoured to give their science 
a theological complexion, has argued that 
the laws of economical and df religious 
progress are identical, being self-denial 
for an end 3 At the same time, the defects 
of such a system are sufficiently manifest, 
and they are in a great measure also the 
defects of Rationalism. (Utility is, perhaps^ 
the highest motive to which reason can 
attain. The sacrifice of enjoyments and 
the endurance of sufferings become 
rational only when some compensating 
advantage can be expected. The conduct 
of that Turkish atheist,^ who, believing 
that death was ^n eternal sleep, refused 
at the stake to utter the recantation which 
would save his life, replying to every 
remonstrance, “ Although there is no 
recompense to be looked for, yet the love 
of truth constraineth me to die in its 
defence,” in the eye of reason is an inex- 

1 A great political economist, in a work which has 

now buMToroe vei^ rare, says : “ Toute vertu qui n’a pas 
I'litilit^ pour objet immddiat me parait futile, ridicule, 
pamlle 4 cette pertecti»n de Talapoin qui consiste k se 
tenir sur un seui pied plusieurs ann^es de suite, ou dans 
quelque autre mortification nuisible k lui-m^me, inutile 
aux autres, et que son Dieu doit regrarder ea 

piti^." ( J. B. S4y, Olite, p. 8i.) 

2 Perin, La Richesse dans ies SocieUs chritiennes. 

3 Mahomet Effeodi. See Bayle, Pemies diverseff. 

I tSa, ' ■ ; - . 
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pHcable folly ; and it is only by appealini^ 
t< 5 *a far higher faculty that it appears in 
its true lighbas one of the loftiest farms 
of virtue. It IS from the moral or religious 
faculty alone that we obtain the concep- 
tion of the purely disinterested. This is, 
indeed, the itoblest thing we possess, the 
celestial spark that is within us, the 
impress of the divine image, the principle 
of every heroism.^ Where it is not devel- 
oped, the civilisation, however high may 
be its general average, is maimed and 
mupilated. 

In the long series of transformations 
we have reviewed, there are two which 
have been eminently favourable to this, 
the heroic side of human nature. The 
substitution of the philosophical concep- 
tion of^ truth, for its own sake, for the 
theological conception of the guilt of i 
error, has been in this respect a clear 
gain ; and the political movement which 
has resulted chiefly from the introduction 
of the spirit of Rationalism into politics, 
has produced, and is producing, some of 
themost splendid instancesof self-sacrifice. 
On the whole, however, it can hardly be 
doubted, that the general tendency of 
these influences is unfavourable to enthu- 
siasm, and that both in actions and in 
speculations this tendency Is painfully 
visible. With a far higher level of average 
excellence than in former times, our age 
exhibits a marked decline in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, in the appreciation of the 
more poetical or religious aspect of our 
nature. The history of self-sacrifice 
during the last i,8oo years, has been 
mainly the history of the action of 
Christianity upon the world. Ignorance 
and error have, no doubt, often directed 
the heroic spirit into wrong channels, and 
have sometimes even made it a cause of 
great evil to mankind ; but it is the moral 
type and beauty, the enlarged conceptions 
and persuasive power of the Christian 
faith, that have, during many centuries, 
chiefly called it into being. The power 
of Christianity in this respect can only 
cease with the annihilation of the moral 
nature of mankind ; bu# there are periods 
in which it is comparatively low. The 
decay of the old spirit of 105’aUy, the 
destruction of asceticism, and the restric- 
tiom tif the sphere of charity, which has 
necessarily resulted from the increased 
elaboration of material civilisation, repre- 
*sent successive encroachments on the 
field of self-sacrifice which have been very 
imperfectly compensated, and have given 


age a merctnam venul, jod 

cfiaracttr, t!»t k to be 

h Imllliy civiiiMitwin impTwH a dijubk 
tw m%Mm grral kidif » oi nirn 
moving with the hrmd ntrmm of tlieir 
age, and eventually gwifming ihrir 
feders j and the actic» of m^n oi' 
or heroism upon tliti nmssts, rawing ihttn 
to a higher level, supplying theifi with 
nobkr motives or more comprelieeMvtf 
principles, and modifying, tmugk oof 
altogether directing, the gerMral current 
The first of these forms of aclion is now 
exhiKt^ in great perfection. The second 
has but little influeiice in 'practice, aniS 
is almost igiMiried in sf^culatioii. The 
gradual evolution the organ- 

ised action of great communities iiiiiler 
the imywlse of utilitarian iTOtives, i?i 
admiraWy manifested ; but great si^i- 
vidualities act seldom and feeWy upon 
the world. At the same lime, the history 
of speculative philosophy eithibifi a cor- 
responding tone. There has always 
an intinmte conii«:tion betiveen utllimr- 
ianism and those systems of metaphysics 
which greatly restrict and curtail tfie 
original powers of our nature, regarding 
the hum'an mind as capable only of re- 
ceiving, arranging, and transtorniftig 
ideas that come to it from ^wkhmt. 

I Those who hold that all our ideas are 
I derived from sensation, will always, if 
thej are consistent, make utility the 
ultimate principle of rirtue., because by 
their system they can never rise to tlie 
conception of the purel|' disinterestad ;* 
and, on tlie other hand, it will be usually 
found that the sensual school and tlie 
materialism which it has produced, have 
arisen in periods when the standard of 
motives was low, and when heroism and 
pure enthusiasm had but little influence. 

, labour present absolute ignorance of the 
immediate causes of life, and of the nature 
and limits of mind and matter, this con- 
sideration furnishes perhaps the most 
satisfactory arguments in favour of 
spiritualism ; and it is as an index of the 
moral condition of the age tha.t thu preva- 
lence of either spiritualism or ftiatenalism 
is especially important. At ^fwesent, the 
tendency towards the latter is too imni- 
fest to escape the notice of any attentive 
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observer. That great reaction against the 
materialism of the last [eighteenth] cen- 
tury, which was represented by the ascen- 
dency of German and Scotch philosophies 
4n England, and by the revival of Cartes- 
lanism in France, whicli produced in art a 
renewed admiration for Gothic architec- 
ture; in literature, the substitution of a 
school of poetry appealing powerfully to 
the passions and the imagination, for 
the frigid intellectualism of Pope or of 
Voltaire ; and in religion, the deep sense 
of sin, displayed in different forms both 
by the early Evangelicals and by the early 
Tractarians, is everywhere disapp^ring. 
In England, the philosophy of experience, 
pushed to the extremes of Hume, and re- 
presented by the ablest living philosopher 
in Europe, has been rising with startling 
rapidity to authoritj^ and has now almost 
acquired an ascendency in speculation. In 
France, the reaction against spiritualism 
and the tendency towards avowed ntateri- 
alism, as represented by the writings of 
Comte,* of Renan, and of Taine, are 

* It k indeed true that a first principle of tlic Positive 
sdbool is the assertion that the limit of human faculties 
is the study of the successions of j^enomena, and that 
we are therefore incapable of ascertaining^ their causes ; 
and M. Littri, in hk preface to the recent edition of 
Comte's works, has adduced this princij^e to show that 
Positivism is unaffected by arguments against material, 
ism. As a matter of fact, however, the leading Posi- 
tivists have been avowed materialists j the nc^ration of 
the existence of metaphysics as a sciencxs distinct from 
physiology, .which is one of their cardinal doctrines, 
implies, or all but implies, materialkxn ; and the 
tendency of their school has, 1 think, d Late years been 


scarcely less powerful than at the close of 
the last [eighteenth] century ; while, un§tr 
the guidance of Schopenliauer and of 
Buchner, even Germany itself, so long 
the chosen seat of metaphysics, is advan- 
cing with no faltering steps in the same 
career. 

This is the shadow resting upon the 
otherwise brilliant picture the history of 
Rationalism presents. The destruction 
of the belief in witchcraft and of religious 
persecution, the decay of those ghastly 
notions concerning future punishments, 
which for centuries diseased the imagina- 
tions and embittered the characters of 
men, the emancipation of suffering nation- 
alities, the abolition of the belief iathe 
guilt of error, which paralysed the intel- 
lectual, and of the asceticism, which 
paralysed the material, progress of man- 
kind, may be justly regarded as among 
the greatest triumphs of civilisation ; but 
when we look back to the cheerful alacrity 
with which, in some former ages, men 
sacrificed all their material and intel- 
lectual interests to what they believed to 
be right, and when we realise the un- 
clouded assurance that was their reward, 
it is impossible to deny that we have lost 
something in our progress. 

steadily to substitute direct negations for scepticism. 
There are ^me good remarks on this in a very clear 
and able little book, called Le Matirialisme coniem~ 
by Paul Janet, a writer on whom (since Sakset 
died; the defence of spiritualism in France seems to 
have mainly devolved. 
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Arians, ascendency of the, in the East, in the reign of earth, loi note. Views of the ancient astronomers as 

Valens, L 12. Their persecutions, ii. 5- Intolerance to the motion of the celestial bodies, loi note, 

of the Spamish Arians, 5 note. Persecuted by Con- Cause of the growth of the science of astronomy, 102. 

stantinCj 5. Persecution of, under Elizabeth, 15 Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, and Tycho Brahe, 

Aristocratica! system, its influence in consolidating the 102. Descartes^ theory of vortices, 103. Comets, 

doctrine of hereditap' merit, L ^ 104. Hailey’s prediction of their revolution, 104. 

Aristotle, his position in the Church in the middle ages Laplace on the argument of design derived from the 

owing to the early heretics, i. 138 note. His views motions of the planetary bodies, 106 note 

respecting the exercise of mechanical arts, ii. 85. And Atheism, Glanvirs character of, in Ms time, i. 42 note. 

on slavery, 85. On the sterility of money, 95 note Loose senses in which the word atheism has been 

'Arras, trials at, in 1459, i. i note ^ ^ used, 42 note^ 

Art, the most faithful expression of religious realisa- Atmospheric disturbances attributed to the power of 
tion, during the continuance of idolatry, L 71. In- the devil, and of witches, i. 23 

^ fluence of the national religions on the art of the Augury, how punished by the Emperor Constantins, 
ancients, 71. The art of the Catacombs, and its L 11 

freedom from idolatry, 72. Effect of Pagan traditions Augustine, St., on the meaning of the word angel, i. 
upon Christian art, 72. Its freedom from tmorism %note. Regarded lycanthropy as a fable, 12& and note. 

in early times, 72. Its great love of symbolism, 73. On the miracles worked by the relics of St. Stephen, 

Symbol of the pe^ock, 73. And of Orpheus, 73. 60 note. His defence of Genesis against the Mani- 

Examples of the introduction of pagan gods into chaeans, 96. His opinion of incorporeity of the soul, 

Christian art, 73 mte. Masks of the sun and moon 123 note. His remarks on the existence of mice, 

as emblems of the resurrection, 74. The *24 note. His view of infant baptism, 131. His 

genii of the seasons as guardian angels, 74- The views as to the condemnation of all external to the 

symbol of the fish 74 note. And of the Church, 137, The theory of predestination substan- 

stag, 74, Other subjects t^en from Old Testament tially held by St. Augustine, 140. The theology of 

symbols, 7^ Causes of the growing tendency to persecution systematised by him, ii. 8. Notice of 

represent directly the object of worship, 74. Portraits his character and influence, 8-9. His aversion to 

of God the Father, 74. Materialisation of every the effusion of blood, 9. Condemns religious liberty, 

s^^tuai conception from the rixth to the twelfth 9 note. On usury, 94 note 
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Authority, examination of the basis or [sincipie of, on 

which all political structures rest, ii. 50 ■ 

Averroes, influence of, over the whole lnteli«sct dt 
Europe, i. iS. Renan's essay m, 18 n&i4. Orca- 
gna s picture of, at Pisa, 18 IropuiM giw m 

psychology by the school of, 124 
Avitus, St., his verse on infant baptism quoted, L ita 
naU 

Ayala, Balthazar, his __ defence of tyrannicide under 
some circumstances, ii. 59 

Bacchus, in Greek statues, a type of disgraceful 
, ' effeminacy, i- 85 

Bacon, Francis, his view of witchcraft, I 39. Iniuetwc 
of his philosophy on its decline, 4a On the cause of 
the paralysis of the human faculties in the middle 
ag«!S, 104. Enlightenment of his age, 104 nate. 
iSs inability to grasp the discoveries of the astrono- 
mers of his time^ 104 natg. Causes of his influence, 
146, 147. Carpings of the Tractarian party at the 
inductive philosophy of Bacon, 147-148 nate 
Bacon, Roger, his persecution, i. loa Influence of 
Arabian learning over him, ii. loS 
Bagpipes, praised by Julian in one of his ejugrams, 
i. 92 }t.ote 

Ballot, the, advcKated by Harrington in the sevea- 
teen^h century, ii. 54 note 
Baltimore, Lord, upholds religious liberty, ii. 19 
Bamberg, great number of witches burnt at, i. 2 
Baptism, fetish notions in the early Church respecting 
the water of, i. 70. UnMimity of the Fathers con- 
cerning the^ non-sal vability of unbaptised infants. 
131. Opinion as to a special place assigned to 
unbaptised infants, 131. The “ baptism of blood/’ 
and the baptism of p^ect love,” 131 note. Opin- 
ions of Pelagius, St. Augustine, Origen, and St. 
Fulgentius, 131. Superstitious rites devised as 
substitutes for regular baptism, 132 and note. Effec ts 
of the Anabaptist movement, 133. Doctrine of the 
Church of Rome as /snunciated by the Council of 
Trent, 133. Ciipflicting tendencies on the subject 
produced by the Reformation, 133. Cases of baptism 
by sand and wine, 133 note. Doctrines of the 
Lutherans and Calvinists, 133. The doctrine of 
original sin rejected by Socinus, 135. By ZuingUus, 
136. And by Chillingworth and Jeremy Taylor, 136 i 
note ^ 

Barbarians, conversion cff the, causes idolatry to 
become general, i. 79-80 

Barberini, Cardinal, his musical parties, ii. 117 note 
Barclay, William, first denied the power of the Pope 
over the temporal possessions of princes, ii. 61 nde. 
On lawful resistance to tyranny, 67 
Baroni, Leonora, her singing, iL 117 noie. Milton ‘s 
Latin poems addressed to her, 117 note 
Bartholomew, St., success of persecution shown m the 
case of the massacre of, ii. 2. Heaven thanked by a 
pope for the massacre of, 14 
Bartolomeo, Fra, influence of Savonarola over him, 

■i 92 

Basil, St., devotion of the monks of, to painting, 
ii. 88 A 

Baxter, Richard, his defence of the persecuticm of 
witches, i. 3, 39. _ His account of the death of Lowes, 
39 noie. His vain endeavours to revive the belief in 
witchcraft accounts of witch-trials in Amerii^, 44. 
His work answered by Hutchinson, 44. His view of 
religious liberty, ii. 27 

Bayle, his view of witchcraft, i. 35. His attempt to 
overcome the popular superstitions respecting 
comets, 103. His works, and those which best show 
his genius, 103 noie. His remarks on the tendency 
of theologians to condemn error more severely than 
immorality, 113 noie. His denunciation of torture, 
120 and note. The character of Bayle regarded as 
the sceptical scholar, ii. 21-22. His influence on 
religious liberty in France, 22. His Conirains~les 
cCenirer^ 22. Arguments by which his prindples 
were developed, 22, 23. His advocacy of the doctrine 
of passive obedience, 80. The Aids emx Kefugies 
ascribed to him, 80 noie 
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tl« fettaian, contrast fcetweeo tlie |Bi.g:ais aikl 
Cnrjstian estimate rf, i. 83-^4 
Bceotians, their dislike d commerces 11 14 
Bcjjuet, j^esident 'of the tribunal rf St Oaudus fei® 
cxcctttions for lycanthropj* L 
BolinflMrolEc, Lord, caascs of toe obKiion iatowbidb 
Ills woffes ha.'m pasted, L 64. Jisiaical to Ebcrtf', il 

Eolfandist collection of Lim of the Sainls^ i 53 mi/e 
Bonaventuras lik Pmita:, in use at 1 ft mU 
Boniface, St.s^bis attack on St Virgiliiis, 1 99 
Boots with^pointesj toes supposi^l to bave been diensive 
to Gods 1 

Boots, tnstrmneBt of tortffire, L 47 ^ 

Bossuet, attacks Zuinglios* notion of tn-ipnal sin, 1 136 
Mate. A»rts the ^doctrine of salvation only in the 
Church, 139. Position aangned by him to Sodnians 
and Anaba^ists, E. ao 

Botticelli the painter, mStienced__Savonarola, 1 9a 
Botirdeatxx, Jl>t Lancxe’s suggestion as to the came of 
witchcraft about, L a note 
Boyte on witchcraft, i, 43 
Brady <m privileges of burghers, 11 9>-9r nste 
Brancas, Madame de, her performance of the dburacter 
•ctf G«»et^, ii, 113 mte 

Brephot3ro|^k, or asylums for children, in the tiime of 
Justinian, ii .^83 mte 
Brescia, Inquisititm riots in, tl 43 
Bridles, witches’, or iron collars used fc»r extarting con- 
fession, i. 47 and note 
Broedersen, his work on usury, ii. ^ 

Bro^e, Sir Thomas, hi* belief tn the existencxi df 
witchcraft, i. 38 and- note ^ 40* 

Bruges, luxury of, in the fouiteeoth century, u* 104 
Brunellescbi, his influence on Italian architecture, i, 93 
Bruno, his philosophical speculations written in Italian, 
L 147. Burnt alive, ^ 147^ 

Bruyere, La, his opinions and influence cm the smllect 
of witchcraft, 1 35 . . , 

Buchanan, George, his political liberalism, 1 49. His 
Protestant HbaraKaj^ H. 63-64. His pmise of the 
tyrannicides of antiquity, 64. Influence m his dialc^e 
De Jure Regni apud Scotos," 64 
Buckle, on the disbehef in witeberaft in England, 1 44 
note. On the Scotch Reforroation, il 63 
Bull-baiting, not formerly regarded as inhuman, i. no. 
Its silent extinction amongst the uf^r classes, no. 
Defended by Canning and mndham, no note. The 
unsucoKsful warfare waged by the Popes a^inst 
Spaimsh bull-fights, xio note. Opposition d the 
Jesuit Mariana, no note, Ibe great bull-fight of 
1333 at Rome, no note 

Bullmger, his approval of the murder df Servetus 
*1 ^7 

Burghers, privileges of, in the middle ages, il 90-91 

Bulges, miracle of the crucifix at, i. 53 
Burnet, Bishop, his liberalism, il 67 note 
Burt, Captair^ on torture of witdbes, L 47. On old 
womem turning themselves into cats, 48 note. His 
account of the belief in witeberaft in Scotland in bis 
time;, ,49' ^ , 

Butler on eternal punishments, i. laa 


Cabai-a, the Hebrew, i. x6 mte 
CaWists, views of the, respecting demons, 1 9 note. 
Doctrines and beliefs of the, 16. The mystic union 
of Cabalistic philosophers and sylphs, 16, 17 
Cagliostro, the paxffecaes of, attributed to super- 
natural agency, 1 36 

Cainites, their reverence^fijf the opponents of the Jewish 
religion, i. 76 note 

Galahorra, witches put to death at, i. n note 
Calyin, Jc^n, his notiw cm witchcraft, 1 ^nde. His 
vkw of infant baptism, i^etnd note. His part in 
the Eucharistic controversy, 135. His view df the 
cloctricwt d salvajkm only w those in thn Chttrch, 
X39. On predestination, X4x. wAdvocates the lawjful- 
ness of pwsecutioo, il x6. Apj^oded foe burning 
Serr^usi^ ff* Hi® antwer t» Chrolio's daxundatio® 


of predestinarianism, 18 and note. Hk book against 
the Anabaptists’ notloo of the sleep of ^ the soul 
between death and Judgment, 37 mte. His inclina- 
tioa to the republican theory of government, 63* His 
views of money-lending, 97. Hk sevarity against 
the th«tre, 118 

Calvinists, their coalescence with the Lutherans in 
Prussia and other |»rts of Germany, 1 9^ note 
Canning, George, his defence of buH-baiting, L no „ 
note ^ 

Capd, Lord, hk dying words on passive obedience, 
il. 67 mote 

Capital, the increase of, one of the circumstances that 
l^epared the democracy of the eighteenth century, 
il 75. Importance to the poor of converting wealth, 
into capital, i3t note 

Capital punkhment, opposition of Bishop Berkeley to, 
L X26. Beccaria advocated its abolition, 127 
Cardan, hk horoscope of Christ, i. xoi note 
Carmamola and the Italian condottieri, ii. 77 
CarmeUtes, their history, ii. 132 note 
Carthage, Council of, pronounces the damnation of the 
heathen, i, 137;. Third and Fourth Councils of, con- 
demn usury, li. 94 note 

Carving on gold and silver, how preserved in the 
middle ages, i. 83 note. Carved ivory diptycbs, 
82 note 

Casaubon, bis defence of the Ixelief in the existence of 
witchcraft, i. 43 

Caschielawis, instrument of torture, L 47 
Cassino,^ Monte, ^ school of Greek mosaic artists 
established at, i. 82 

Castanaga, a Spanish monk, questions the justice of 
executions for witchcraft, L a note 
Castdlio, hk life and writing^ u. 17. His repudiation 
of predestinariankm, 17. Denounces the murder of 
Sexvetus, X7. Answered by Calvin and Beza, x8. 
Epithets heaped upon him by Calvin, 18 note. His 
end, x8 

Catacombs, tombs of the exorcists in the, i. 9 note. 
The art of the catacombs altog^hor removed from 
idolatry, 7a. Only one or two r^rcsentations of 
martyrdoms, 72. Systematic exclusion of all images 
of sorrow, suffering, and vengeance, 73. Great 
love of symbolkm evinced by the art of the cata- 
combs, 73 

Calhari, a sect of Gnostics, their efforts to subdue the 
propensities of the body, L 84. Sixty burnt at 
V'erona, ii. 42 

Cathedrals. See Architecture Gothic. 

Catholicism, Roman, traces of the compromise between 
Christianity and Paganism in, L 13. Identification 
of startlinjg natural phenomena by the priests with 
acts of reSelUon a^inst themselves, 15. The con- 
tinuance of miraemous power still maintained by 
Church of Rome^ 51. But the sense of the 
miraculous on the decline among the great body of 
educated Catholics, 52, 53. Rationalktic tendencies 
in Roman Catholic countries, 63. Reflections on St. 
P<Uer’s at Rome as a memorial of the decay of 
Gatboiickm, 93. Torture employed by Catholics 
during the of Mary, 120 note. Doctrine of the 
Church of Komc respecting infant Imptism as 
enunciated by the Council of Trent^^ 13^ Early 
Catholicism perfectly in accordance witb the in- 
tellectual wants of Europe, ii. ii. Period when it 
became the principle of retrogression, x i. And when 
coercion was matured, ii. Establishment of the 
Inqumtion, mai^sacre of the Albigenses, and injunc- 
tion d the Fourth Council of the Lateran, ti. 
Atrodty of the persecution perpetrated by Catholic- 
ism^ 12. A greater amount of unmerited suffering 
inflK^ed by the Church of Rome than by any other 
religion that has ever existed, 14. Persecution of 
Caimolks under Elizabeth, 15. Catholic and Pro- 
testant persecutiems compared, 19. Growth of 
rdigious libwty in France always c^[^posed by the 
Chujndb, 35. Attempts of X^amennais to associate 
Catholicity with the movement of modern civilisation, 
25. CatholicuOTi proscribed by the Englkh Common- 
wealth, 27. Milton's reasons fiar excluding Catholics 
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from tderation, 28-29. m mie. Period of the tta- 
dispute ascenden^qr^of CalhoSdsm la Zmom, 
Catholic emancipation, 45. EadowmcBt ^ £ 

allege of Majnooth, ^5 Prt^posal of Bishop 

Berkeley to admit Catholic# into a P weyta at 
university, 45 noU,^m^ of the iiltrataoatMe 
party, 54 et seq The works of Bcliarmine «d 
SUBXCZ burnt at Paris, 54. Teaching of FmKh 
Catholicism as ^ to the independence of the ciidl 
power, 61. In^ its earlier stage the Catholic Church 
the repre^ntapve of progress, 78. Natural bcapacitr 
of Catholicism to guide the democratic movement in 
the eighteenth centu^^ 79. Her implacable enmity 
to toleratmn, 79. Effect of the prohibition of usury 
m Catholic countries, 96 ami note 
Cato, his remark on celibacy, i. 29 
Catsy old women turning themselves into, i. 4S note 
Caiisesj ultimate, failure of the mind of man in discover- 
ing, 1 . 106 

Cavalry : change in the relative position of cavalry and 
infantry in war, ii. 77 

Cecchino, the harlequin, notice of, iL 113 note 
Celibacy regarded as the highest form of virtue, L sS. 
The old writers respecting women, 29- Influence of 
the celibacy of the monks in strengthening Mario- 
latry, 78 

Cellini, Benvenuto, his combination of immorality and 
piety, i. 143 

Cdso, Minos, his work attributed to Socinus, ii, i8 
»oie 

Celts, their ascription of intelligence to animals, i. 27 
note 

Censorship, abrogation of the, in England, ii. 3a A 
literary censorship directed gainst heretical writings 
after the abolition of punishment for heresy, 43. 
Diocletian, Julian, Constantine, and Arcadius, 43. 
Beginning of licences, 43. Convocation and the Star 
Chaml^r, 43 

Cerebration, unconsdous, instances of, ii. 34 note 
Ceres, in Greek statues, a type of suramor and of 
maternal love, i, 85 

Chaliners, Dr., his suggestion respecting the earth, 
i. loi note 

Cbimce, games of, why prohibited, i. 103. Old opinions 
on the subject of lots, 102 note. Gataker’s work cm 
the natural laws of lot, 102 note 
Charity of the early Christians, ii. 88-89. Long period 
that elapsed before it was appreciated, 89 
Charlemagne, his stringent ^ laws against sorcerers, 

i. 15. His contemptuous disregard of the decrees of 
the Second Coundl of Nice, 80 

Charles V., Emperor, number of Dutch heretics put to 
death during his reign, ii. 12. Magnificent positiem 
of Spain under his government, 118. His employ- 
ment of gold in his wars, 120. His dishonest tamper- 
ing with the coinage, 120 note 
Charles IX., of France, alleged cause of his early 
death, i. 33 

Charms, reverence of fetishism for, L 70 
Charron, his famous treatise on Wisdom^ L 35, 120 
note. His denundation of torture in France, lao. 
His philosophic scepticism, 135 noie.^^ His advocacy 
of the doctrine of passive obedience, iL 80 
Chemistry, its separation from alchemy, L 10^ 

Child, Sir Josiah, his defence of the mercantile system, 

ii. 124 note , . , 

ChilHngworth, William, causes of bis joining the 

Church of Rome, i. 60. Rejects original sin, i^6 
note. Helps by his writings the cause of toleration, 
iL 26-27 

Chocolate, importation of, into Europe, iL 122 
Christ, as represented in Christian art befewre and after 
the twelfth century, i. 19. Early symbols 73 ~ 74 - 
Probable Gnostic oridn of the conventional cast of 
features ascribed to Christ, 77. No authentic por- 
trait of Christ in the time of St. Augustine, 77 note. 
The first notice in writing of the resemblance of 
Christ to his mother, 78 note. The image m 
Phoenicia, 79. Mosaic pewtrait preserved in the 1 
church of St» Praxede, at Rome, 82 note. The 
tradition of his deformity, 85. The forged letter of 
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Qaarim wrh&gs, actioo of ^tbe iwiwi ef dt 
Bbecty, H. 7a moit. li^alierijsi: th* type el Iwo^* 
73-74- Asssmpt# to Biwaiii Int® the 4 

the medieval ccwcei^ 74. Tib lerrfiwtcy b 
culed hyCnkidbi vwj Htttlw aswd Rabel*l% 14 
Effed m the revival of cliMWckl kamlag I« 

108 ^ ^ 

Ckbergias, Ms oh|ectio« to all form# <rf 
& sS t^e, P^mces Itm Hat wrltltA 
$$.m^e ■ . ' ■ 

Ckmesn# AI«C!<aadrin», m ibl.l« 
i 02 note. Admits the p«wib4lit: y of .llw m 

Pope, removes all ^pfcfct 

blighting k imla, i ii» 

Ckmemt, St., minwSe rmted of, L P7 
rrkn watc the Dgcekkawi ®ri*T, Ms i»wo«r m Mmnn 
IIL cl France, E ycx for fab let, 

Oorgy, <^icm tiatt they Awld mq dr- 

cumstanems, caims ^ oeaA hf nWi, i» f- To«r»t wn 
dmmoed hf al secriMW# lie mate. 

Religious Mherty hy the mmuge of the 
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Protestant clergy, ai. Attitude trf tbe clergy 
England m|M!tiing religiaus liberty during the 
Revolution, 30- Contest l^tween, the regal' and 
ecclesiastical "ttower, 319. Blow struck at the piwer 
of the citrgy by the suppression ©f the monastericfi, 
44 I,)i»*r?*pearaac® of the clergy frsswi public offices, 
46. Cruelty of the Spanish ckrg y to the Jews, loa 
Clogy, Alexatidcr, his life of Bedeil, ii. 3 nsU 
Cl'uten, Joachim, Bi Mm'iikis H. 

i§ mtf m . ' 

Coffee, iniroductfois of, into Europe, ji. laa 
Coinage, results ©F tampering with ibe, u. lao 
mete 

Colbert, his suppression of executions for witchcraft, 

i, 36. And of accusations for *«rcery, 36. His 
services to manufactures, ii. 124 

Collier, Joreroy, his work on the stage, ii. 118 
Colop:ne, diversity of, its condemnation a rational- 
istic spirit in some priests of the diocese, i. 31. 
Attempt of the Inquisition at, to destroy the whole 
literature of the Jews, except the Bible, li. 43 
Colonies, substitution of industrial for military, ii. 134 
mie 

Comets, effect of, on the superstitions of the dark ages, 

. Wcark of Fro'mundus and Ficni on, 
Superstition* respecting them, 103. Raxo’s state* 
raent of the prophetic character of comets, 103 
Attempts to explain them in a rationalistic manner, 
103. And of Paracelsus and Bayle to upset the 
pperstitions respecting them, 103. Cornet'S removed 
into the domain of law by Halley, 104. The tail of 
a comet considered by Wblston to be the locality of 
hell, 125 n&te 

Commerce and trade, how regarded by the ancients, 

ii. 84-8'5. Jt* interests give rise to consulships, 
ii. 99. Its influence in leading men to tolerance, 
Commercial activity of the Jews, 103. Rapid in* 
crease of commerce in Europe, 106 

Commonwealth, great numbers of executions for witch- 
aaft in England during the, i. 39 
Como, number of sorcerers put to death at, in one yeaur, 
ii. a ^ 

Comte on astrology, i. loi 

Conception, the Immacufate, first appearance of the 
doctrine of, i. 78. St. Augustine on, quoted, 78 ne^ie, 
Adc^ed by the Mahometans, 78 mete* Rejected by 
St. Bernard as novel, 78 nete 
Ccmcina on bull-fighting, i. no note. On the history 
of usury, ii. 97 notes 

Confession^, mipse of by priests, ii. 42 <*««/ mie 
Confessions of witches, how extorted in Scotland, L 47 
etnd^noie 

Constance, great numbers of witches burnt at, L 2 

, Council of, its denunciation of the right to 

slay typints, ih 59 

Constantine, the Emperor, his severe law against secret 
magic, i. 10. His des-tmetion of Pagan statues, 90 
note. His persecutions of Jews and heretics, it. 5. 
His policy towards the pagans, 6. ^ D^troys the 
books of the Arians, 43. His legislation in regard to 
slaves, 87. Legalises interAt at 12 per cent., 93 netie 
Constantiusj the Emperor, embraces the Arian feesy, 
i. II. His penalties for every kind of magkr, ii. 
St. Hilary’s denunciations of him, ii. 50-51 mde 
Consutetantiation, salent evanescence of the 

doctrine of, i. p5 

* * Consulship of the Sea,** the institution so called, ii. 99 

^note 

Consulships, foundation of, ii. 99, 107. The first re- 
conW English consul, 107 note 
Convent scandals of Gauffridi, Grandier, and La 
Cadiere, i. i note 

Ccmvocation advocate the execution of Mary Qwen of 
Scots foridolatrj% iL innate. Undertakes to censure 
^ heretical books, 43 ' . ' 

Cownican system, rise and condemnatkm L 99. 

Rejected to the la.st by Bacon, 104^ note 
Cordova, the theatre of, destroyed, «. 117 note 
Corporations and guilds, their importance in the mlddJe 
ages, ii. 91. Milan longer exempt from them than any 
oMier town in Europe, 107 note 


0 »mas Indicopleastes, i. 97-98. His Topo^r^apMa 
CkfisUoMm^ 98, On earthquakes, tm noie^ 

Councils, influence of, in stimulating persecution, ii. ' 10 
Coxe, Bishop, advocates the application of torture .to, 
the Catholic priests, i. tao ; • 

Craig:, John, Ms application of the^ doctrine of ^prob- 
abilities to the Christian religion, L 145. Review of 
his argument by Laplace, 145 note 
Creation, spiritual meaning contained in the record of 
the, i. 96 , , 

Credit, movement in favour of manufactures stimulated 
by the wvetttion of, ii 126. 

Credulity tyoclaimed a virtue ^by the classes who were :■ 
most addicted to falsehood, i 144 
Cross, examples of fetkh notions in the early Ch,urch 
resecting the, i. 70. Introduction of the cross in 
the forms of Christian churches. 87 
Cr«*e, Dr., Ms attacks on Glanvil, i. 42 note *i,‘ _ 
Crucifix, miracle of the, at Burgos, i. 51. And in 
■Christ’s Church, Dublin., 54 
Crucifixion, passion for represen tations^ of the, i. 8.4. 
The probable first appearance of pictures of the, 
87 note* Abolition of, as a servile punishment, ii. 87 
Crusades, their influence in strengthening Mariolatry, 
i. 78. Influence of the Crusades on the theological 
government of political affairs, ii. 38-39. Compared 
with the religious wars of the Reformation, 39. 
Influence of the Crusades on industry, 91 
Cudworth, Ralph, his defence of the belief in the 
existence of witchcraft, i, 43 
Cybek, the mother of the gods, day on which her feast 
was celebrated, i. 77 ^ ^ ' 

Cyprian commands the devil to assail a religious 
maiden, i. 14, His view of the condernnation of 
all external to the Church, 137. The Levitical laws 
regarded by him as the foundation for the punish- 
ment of all heretics, ii. 7 note 
Cyprus stated by Nider to have been peopled by the 
children of incubi, i- 9 note 

Dmdai.us, bis sculpture, i, 84 , 

Dallaeus, bis indignation at the Carnival dramas at 
Rome, ii. 117 

Dances of the ancients, some of them reconstructed by 
Naudd, t. 35 note. The dancing mania of Flanders 
and Genaany, origin of the, 2a Exorcism of the 
d.ancers, 20 note 

Daniel in the lions’ den, early Christian symbol of, 

1 * 73 

Dante, influence of his poem over the conceptions of 
theology, i. 87. His theory of international arrange- 
ments, li. 82 

Death, doctrine of the penal nature of, refuted by 
geology, i- lor. Jubinal’s comparison of the heathen 
and medheval representations of death, 137-138. 
Calmness with which it was contemplated by the 
heathen, 1^-138. Luther’s saying on the subject, 
137 note. The death of Socrates, 13S 

, the Black, L 20. ^ Causes to which it wa.s 

attributed by the superstitious, 20. Annual festival 
at Treves in commemoration of it, 20 note. A cause 
of the tendency towards luxury, ii. 104' 

, Dance of, origin of the pictures of the, L 20 

note 

Decemvirs, their law against magicians, i. 7 
De^ Maistre, on the science of the ancients, quoted, 
iL 102 note. His remarks on Locke's philosophy, 
147 note. And on Bacon’s, 147 note 
Democracy : Protestantism, why favourable to, ii. 62. 
Circumstances that prepared the democracy of the 
eighteenth century, 75-78. Analysis of the demo- 
cratic ideal, 81. Theories of international arrange- 
ments, 82. Doctrine of the rights of nationalities, 
82. Democracy an aspect of the Christian spirit, 83 
Demoniacs of the Bible regarded as lunatics by 
Webstar and Hobbes, i. 43 and note 
Demons, the, of the Alexandrian or Neo-Platonic 
ariiool, I, 8. The doctrine of demons in its relation 
^ to heathen wonihip, 8 note. Origin of the word 
demon as signifying devil, 8. Tertullian on demons, 
8-9. .All pagan gods and goddesses regarded by 
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'tlie «;arly Christians as demons^i, 9, Made and femaiie j 
devils, 9 w/tf. Exorcibts among the early Chmtiawj 
g. The philosophical system of Psellus, 

De Montfort, his commencement of the maaacare of 
, , , the Albigenses, ii. 1 1 

Descartes, inflnence of his writings in destroying the 
, material notions associated with spirits, i 35. Bk 
Theory of Vortices, 103. ,His mSncttce on the 
■decline of, the mediaeval notio-ns of hell, laa, 12^ 
His doctrine of animals, 125 His account 
■ the opinion of his contemporaries on thc^ doctrine of 
a material fire, 125 note. Causes of his kii]Rue»CB, 
i 46._ Animosity of the reformed clergy of Holland 
against him, ii, 16 and note. ^ The character of 
Descartes regarded as the sceptical philosopher, at. 
His ipfluence on religious liberty, 21 
Despq,tism, predisposition of the Anglican Church 
tovwards, ii. 67 

“ Deuce,” origin of the word, i. 9 note 
Devil, his supposed especial power_ over apples, i. 2 
mjie. Appearances of him, m various forms, in the 
dark ages, 14. Talismans for baffling his devices, 
14. Bas-reliefs on cathedrals of men devoting them- 
selves to the devil, 20 note. Scepticism at the 
present day on all subjects connected with the devil, 
24. St. Thomas Aquinas on Satan’s power, 24. 
Tempests and diseases said to be produced by him, 
25-26. His power of assuming the form of any 
animal, 27-28. The “phenomena of love” under 
the especial influence of the devil, ^ 28. Kirk’s 
account of evil spirits among the Highlanders, 4S 
note. Position assigned to him in the religious plays, 
ii. 112 

Diabolus, Sprenger’s derivation of the word, L 24 n&te 
Diana, in Greek statues, a type of chastity, L 85 
Digby, Sir Kenelm, his remark on the belief in witch- 
craft in his time, i. 46 note 
Diocletian destroys the books of the ChrEstians, H. 43 
Dionysius the Areopagite, his writing the Bible of 
my sticism, i. 124. In part translated by Scot us 
Erigena, 124 

Diplomacy, international, first great impulse i^ven to, 
ii. 99. First use of cipher in, 107 note 
Diptychs, carved ivory, i. 82 

Disease^ pid to have been produced by the power of 
the devil, i. 25-26 

Dissenters, English, causes of their power in the 
seventeenth century, ii. 5-4. Want of success of 
persecution shown in their case, 4, Dissenters at 
the time of the Toleration Act, 4. Their co-c^ra- 
tion with the Scotch in the seventeenth cenmry, 64 
Dodwell, Dr. William, his answer to I>. Middleton’s 
attack on the veracity of the Fathers, L 57 
Dog, a, “ moved by the spirit of Pytho,” i. 27 mte ^ 
Ddmat, bis notion of the impropriety of money-lending, 
ii. 95 note 

Dominic,^ St., legend of his mother’s dream, 11. 41. 

The chief reviver of persecution, 41 note. 

Dgnatists, their fierce persecutions, ii. 5 note. Perse- 
cuted by Constantine, 5 

Douay, number of sorcerers put to death at, in one 
year, i. 2. Executions for witchcraft at, ^ 

Douglas on miracles, i. 58 

Dress, richness of, after the Crusades, u. 104 

Drinks, hot, importation of, into Europe, u. 122. 

Their moral and social effects, 122-123 
Dryads, notions of the early Christians respecting 
them, i. 9 , . „ 

Dublin, the miraculous crucifix m Christ Church at, 

Durham Cathedral, Smollett’s remarks on, i. 03 note 
Dusii, the, of the pagans, regarded by the early 
Christians as devils, i» 9- ongm of our 

“deuce,” 9 

EartHjj the centre of the, regarded by St. Thomas as 
hell, i. 125 

Earthquakes, remarks of Cosmas Indicoplcustes on, 
quoted, i. 102 note 

East India Company begins the mercantile system m 
England, ii. 124 
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hjgfp^iam^ Infiuence id tfe« miigmwi m 

(rf aoKsait, i 7-1 

Elirs^^cth,^ hey tinf Witthrmfl* 1. jt, 
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- Periwi»t*Biis durini: her retgn, 15 , liis.li®® 
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Eacycto^iMS, tl«r c# twiyrt, I, tm 

EnpMw,_ fir« law in, againrt w-itijvrafr, i, it „ 
Hceptkim in Ei^laad »t ibt end of the . 

md htgmn'mg rf the 44. 'If'*# 

unexampled aaverity rf ike paal tfdxs m » 

^ m«Mk a^es, Humbw rf 
In ia the layWile the eifhtwoth ceiatwy , 

ia 4 . ^vffirity rf the penal cyxle dating ill* reif « ii 
Geoj^e III., *27, Sketch of the kiitory erf loleraivjn 
in EngfeBd, il. 3^-44. Dj*a]p|i>«ara»ce tif tte ckrgf 
from ©&ces of power w Cn-gkrid, Pditkai 
influem^; of the Italian PepuMic^ wi pttblifc v^rntM 
in En^IaM, 53 note. Debt l>,ngla»l owes to l*er 
,;ii«-«|;TOCO|Siaii church®*, 64, I'm iwo «hoc)l* rf 
desp«ism in England, 67, Parallel th* 

hktory of politioil and religi'mft lil«fy m Eaglaad, 
6S. The peatest Engl&h fretili4»-k« kiiimiail to 
liberty. $§. Difceac* iwrtweCT the grow lib 
English aim French libmtj aaulcvowi to 
wttd French toksaaos, 69, &lc of Ejifliih jsi*» 
the Irish in ■the nridkl'le a^s, ^ie. ' IntfodwlMii. 
of usury into England, 96. ^ First formally permittwl 
by '.law, ■gy. First mercantile conifWJiws establi^iei 
in, ro6~io7. The first Euf li#lb «»s«i reeardei, *«t 
mU. Introd-uction erf the opera »!« £nigliiid;i 1 1;4. 
The drama in England, iiS. Rerolttriea m pekes » 
England in the sixteenth centtary, mde. fcf in- 
ning ■Irf' the »ercfl»^ttfc »!«*« iii , i.§4 

Pre-eminenat of Eafkad in pditkal towway, 
127 : , 

E^brisuss, Council of, iefi:Md the ttaiiwr Im 
Vijqgla shouid be »e|»®s««:«l by -i |i .. 

EphiaJtes, the d©««a of aightmaxe, »c 0 >r 4 lBi 

Grtdb, i. 9 mie 

Ephrein, St,, weds trthodox verses lo O-^etk »i»k, 

i- 77 

-Epoifeaaa^ tteir denial of theexi&teMc erf evil s|Wtls, 


■t* 7 

Episccma&msa, ito teBdeacy .cosapared with that of 

Eiiasmim,^i« li witelewfl, i , »f#e. ' His 

empemtion to the dtKitVM «rf predesURatwn, * 40 * 

Sim ii *9 „ . . , 

Essex, aa oM man mobbed t© death as a wwar tl in, i» 

X.S63, i 44 mie 

Euchaaria, the «tr«»8, E sof note , . « 

Eacharls^ jEXJUtro-yersf , '§mt ta,k«m In the, by li# 

Eubemenis, his^tLewy of the ^^origin of the ^ 
pai^uWj'i sod. Traa^ted lata ijisin fcsni«s, 

108 ■ 

Euixmi'^ his. writings sttf^rmed by She Ewiwce 

Ak^ius, -ii 43. 

Eunuchs In opera-lw»t»,. ' i, ■ 1 17 : , , ■ ,.. „ 

Eutydbot, the wwks prohibited ly Tteod«i«*, il. 43 
Evklos^ sdbool, and declifto rf w*| »s h.afk?wl, 

i ^4. Its powtion in France, 64* And in Germany, 
65. ^tioag tendency amowf the «rl 4 «»w kIk®! to 
' ■ ■sae«^ dbe &t*i»wli»ts ■■- ■ ■' , '■ 

Exchaisge, the inveatioo erf fetters «rf, mxmm m tfe« 

Excom m unicatioa, its great |»w®i l» the agea* 

■■■E^ . 
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forbidden to^ clergymen hf Coft’rQicaJtkm, ■ 
aniess licensed by tfielr babops, i- 45 
Bxorcte, early Clirbtian, i. q. Their tombs i« the 
caiaicombs* g mm. Order of exorcitts in the Church 
of Rome, 9 mMd mii 

F ABIOLA, her foundation of the first hcspitals, iL S9 
Fairies regarded as ckvils, i. 9 mie 
Famine, effect of, onnhe supei^itions of the dark ages, 
i. 15. Alleged cati« of one in France, 15 
Farces, the earliest, ii. 113. Blanch ei*s farce of PaUUn^ 

1 1 3 and mte. Spanish farces in the fifteenth coatary. 

Fare!, his approval of the murder of Servetus, in 17 . ■ ' 
Farmer, Hugh, his attempts to explain the diabolical 
poswjssions of Scripture by the ordinary phenomena 
of epilepsy, i. 58 

Fathers of the Church, miracles related them as 
undoubted and ordinary occurrences, 1. 5t, The 
cessation of miracles supposed by* early Proteis^aints 
to have taken ^place when the Fathers pasaed away, 
54. Ke|;lect into which their works had fallen, m 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, 55. Dr. 
Middletons attack on their veracity, 56. Their 
denial of the existence of the Antipodes, 97. Their 
conception of hell, 113. Justified pious frauds, 144 
and note. Their opinions on toleration, ii 5, On 
passive obedience, 50. Their services in making 
labour honourable, 87. Their cemdemnation of 
money-lending, 93. Their denundatlcm oS the 
theatre, 109-1x0 

Fauns, the, of the pagans, regarded by the early 
Christians as devils, i 9 

Fcltre, Bernardino da, founded money-lending societies 
in Italy, ii. 04 

Fetishism, probably the first stage of religious belief, i. 
69-70. Examples of fetish notions in the early 
Church, 70. The fetishism of the ancient Grcelra, 84 
Fian, Dr., his horrible tortures and death for witch- 
craft, i. 38 note 

Fiard, Abbi, charges the philosophers with being the 
representatives of the old sorcerers, i, 36 
Fieni assists Fromundus in a work on comets, 1. 99 
note 

Fights, sham, of Italy, ii. iix note 
Filmer, his advocacy of passive resistance, ii. I7, An- 
^ swered by Sydney and Locke, 68 
Fire regarded by the anciants as the pcxtal of the 
unseen world, i. 115 note 
Fish, the, a symbol of Christ, i. 74 
Fl^ellants, origin of the order of the, L xg. I heir 
discipline, 19. Their reappearance at the period of 
the Black Death, 20 
Flies, Beelzebub god of, i. ay note 
Florence, the^ dyers of, in the middle ages, i, 90 note. 
Its trade in money, ii. 96. Luxury of, aftra* the 
Crusades, 104 

Foemina, Sprenger’s derivation of the word, i. 34 note 
Feetus, pagan practice of destroying it in the womb, i. 

f^^note ' ^ . 

Fools, feast of, il ria. Origin of the, xia note 
Fortunatus, St^ On the Cross^ quoted, i, 70 note 
Foscarinij^the C!^rme!ite, his defence of the C(^>em}can 
system, i. too note. His condemnation, 100 note 
Foundlings, multitudes of, sustained by the early 
Christians, il 88. Sketch of the history of fotradling 
hospitals in Europe, 88 note 
Fox, Charles James, on the relation of scepticism and 
toleration, lu 4 note 

France, ;persecution of witches in the south of, i, a.- 
Gradual cessation of pea-secution for witchcraft and 
sorcery in, 36. Occasional apparitions of the Vhgin 
among ignorant and si^rstitious peasants in, 52. 
Allegiance t>f France to Qiristianity thrown off in the 
eighteenth century, 63. Result of her return to the 
Church, 63- ^otestant persecutions in,,^iL j6 . 

‘ Sketch of the history of toleration ia France^ «*-35. 
Frsmee at the head of modern I 3 ?ersaBwm, 44. GSr- 
cumstanc^ that made patriotism in France auitago- 
nistie to libm^y, 61. ^ Attitude of the Protestants in 
'#x«' Bwanations by the Serhopne of die 


absolute independence of the civil power, 61. Differ- 
ence: between the growth of English and French 
Hbeiiy analogous to English ^and French tolerance, 
6^ Wide influence of the French Revolution, 80. 
usury in France in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
96 and note. ^Impulse given to French commerce 
from the relations of France with the Turks, 104. 
Luxury after the Crusades, 104. Contrast between 
the French and the Italian dramas in their relation 
to the Church, 114. Introduction of the opera into 
France, tx4 

Frauds, pious, I 14^-144. Justified by the Fathers, 
144 and note. Dr. Newman on, 144 note 
Frederick ILj Emperor, declares himself the protector 
of the Inquisition, it. 41, 

Frederick, King of Prussia, his abolition of torture in 
his dominions, i. 120 ^ ^ r 

Freethinkers in Roman ^thoHc countries, character of 
the modern school of, i. 62 
Free-trade, ii. 78 

Fridays, al^taining from meat on, a main practical 
test of religion on the Continent, I 113. Persecu- 
tions in France on this ground, tx^noie. Peculiar 
light in which the subject was regarded in England, 
113 note 

Fromundus, his works and views, i. 99 note 
Fulgentius, St., bis statement of the doctrine of infant 
baptism, quoted, 1. 131. Condemns all external to 
tbe Church, 137 

Galileo, condemnation ^of, by the literal school of 
Smptural interpreters, i. 100, 102 
Gallican ChurciL its contemptuous] disregard of the 
decrees of the Second Council of Nicc^ i. 80. Gerbert 
the reputed author of Gallican opinions, too note. 
The Galll^ Church the representative of despotic 
intcr^ts, ii. 61 

Gardening, influence of Rousseau on the science of, ii. 

80-81. Le Ndtre’s style, 8r 
Garinet, on sorce^, quoted, i. 2 note 
Gataker, on lots, i. 102 note 
Gauls, money-l«idmg among tbe, il 92-93 
Generation, spontaneous, theory of, i. 124. Melanch- 
thon’s remarks upon the question of the causes of 
the difference of se:^ quoted, 124 note. The laws of 
generation as explained bj* Mr. Morell, ii. 34 note 
Gwesis, obj^tions^of the Manichaeans to the literal 
inttupretadon of, i. 96. Answered by St. Augustine, 
96 

Geneva, great numbers of witches executed in, i. 2 
Genii, pagan representations of ^ the, adopted by 
Christian art as guardian angels, L 74 • 

Geniui^ a good, represoited by the old Egyptians as a 
serpent with a hawk's head, L 76 note 
Genovesi advocates the abolition of the usury laws, ii. 
98-^ note 

Gentilis, the freethinker, his death, ii. x6 
Geology refutes the doctrine of the penal nature of 
deadi, i. lox 

Germany, vast numbers of witches put to death in, i. 2. 
Character of the Biblical criticism of, 109. Persecu- 
don of the Catholics in Germany, ii. 15. Probable 
cause of the ascendency of German thinkers in 
Europe, 49 

Gerson, chancellor of the University of Paris, his 
defence of tbe belief in witchcraft, t 24. His 
remarks on persons who denied the existence of 
demons, quoted, 31. Denounces tyrannicide, il 50 
Gibbon, Edward, causes oT his going over to the 
Church of Rome, i. 57, 60 

Gilbert, WiUlam, his discoveries respecting the magnet 
treated with contempt by Bacon, u X04 note 
Giotto, relimeus feeling pervading his works, i, 86 
Gladiatorial shows, the last, il 89. Origin of, in 
note ^ * 

Gladstone, W, E., his Church and State quoted, 
il 46-47 note 

Glanvil, Joseph, his defence of the persecution of 
witches, L 3- His defence of the belief in witch- 
40. General outline of his opinions, 41. Of 
his essay on Antt~_/anatuaJ Religion and Free 
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42. His Sad^eismns Tv^MmAkttimx, 

42. Its great success^ 43. Hit tokratsoe, iL 

29-30 

Glass painting, common ^ long before the time ©f 
Cimabne, u 83 Origm of the tracery of *Cfioe ei 
the windows ot the French cathedrals, 90 mU 
Gloucester, Duchess of, ha: punishroiait for witAcraft, 

37 . 

Gnosticism : origin of the central daririae of the Mm%, 

i. j 6 and note. Influence of Gnosticism orer 
Christian art, 75. Its view of the God of the Jews, 
je-noie. Of the “Unknown Father,'* 76. The two 

, prindpal iEons, Christ and the Sophia, 76, The 
■ worship of the Virgin strengthened by Gimticism, 

76, Reverence of many of the Gn«»tks for the 
serpent, 76 wfe. The woman who was heaW of the 
issue of blood one of the principal types td the 
Gnostics, 76 n<?ie. Absorbing and attracting iti’' 
duence of Gnosticism, 76-77, Probable Gnostic 
origin of the conventional cast of features ascrih^ to 
Christ, 77 

‘ God the Father, representetions of, in Christian art, 
comparatively modem, i. 74-^75. How represented 
in different countries, 76. Difference between the 
conception of the Divinity in a scientific and un- 
scientific age, 102 

Gods of the pagans, notions of the early Christians 
respecting the, L 8-9 

Gold, economical error of regarding it alone as wealth, 

ii. 1 19. Influence of this error in causing the ruin of 
Spain, 120 

Goldsmiths’ work of Rouen, Italy, and Idmoges, i. 82 
ncU. St. Eloi, their patron, 82 mtie 
Gospels, the apocryphal, their influence over Christian 
art, i. 77 ^ _ 

Gothic architecturcj origin u 92. Fitness of, for 
churches, 93, Disfavour into which it fell in the 
eighteenth century, 93 naix. The fluctuations in the 
estimate of this architecture represent the fluctuations 
of religious sentiments, 93. Causes of the ancient 
preference of Gothic to Roman architecture, 93 nffU. 
Singular criticisms of Gothic architecture, 93 ntfie 
Its revival in the nineteenth century, 93 neU. Its 
influence on the stage, ii. 114-115 
Gottescfaalk, the monk, holds the doctrine of double 
predestination, i. 140 His punishment, 140 

noU ■ ' ■ " . 

Government, its power of influencing the reason of tlm 
people, ii. a. Hooker's doctrine of the true caigin 
and functions of, 66-67. Locke’s treatise on zov&m- 
menty 6B and mtes 
Gozzoli, Benozzo, his works, i. 86 
Gratian, the Emperor_j his slave law, iu 87 wtg 
Grattan on religious intolerance, ii. 24. On the Act of 
XJmon, ii. 68 

Gravitation, problem of, i. xo6 

Greeks, their belief in evil spirits and sorcery, i. 7. 
Their notion of nightmare, 9 note. Influence of the 
national religion on the art of the ancient, 71.^ Greek 
worship of beauty, 83. Greek idolatry faded into art, 
84. Creative power in art becomes extinct among 
the Greeks, 85. Influence of the rraurrection of the 
spirit of ancient Greece on medievalism, 88. Immense 
sums expended by ancient Greece upon works of art, 
90. Works of excavation carried on by the French 
m Greece, 91 note. Acquaintance with the Greek 
tongue in Ireland in the ninth century,^ 115. The 
Greek, fear of the dead and predisposition to see 
ghosts, 123 note. Industrial pursuits, how regarded 
m Greece, ii. 84-85. Money-lending among the 
Greeks, 92. The lawfulness of usury maintained by 
the Greeks after the twelfth century, 95. Muric 

among the Greeks, 1 14 ^ 

Gregorius Thaumaturgus one of the latest eminent for 
the gift of miracles, u 55 ^ ^ 

Gregory of Nyssa, bis disbelief in eternal punishments, 

Gregory the Great, bis emamapation of Jus slaves, 

Gregory XIII., Pope, removes the prohibition of 
Paul V. against bull-fightmg, i. no note 
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lortnie of beretics, lao t on lnwetics 
no moral rights, 144 nffir. llse fest law ia wfekii 
the isenalty of death is» annexed to tlw simple j^o* 
Cession of a heresy, ii* 5-6 The Levitical ^law 

re^garded fey Cjpnan as the foundation csC dealmg® 
with heretics, 7 mig. St. Augustine’s ww of 
heresy, 9 DenuaciMioa by St. Martin 

and St, Ambrose of th® execution of some hcretks, 
p. Few heretics persecuted for seireraJ centuries 
tiefore the Albigenses, lo-ii. Henssics ^ .renewed 

by the decomposition of mediasval s<x:iety, ix. ■ 
Kncountered by persecution, xi. Eymericus the 
Inpuisjtor, 13 w/e. Bull of Pope Innocent IV, 
enjoining e.xamination by torture, 13 tmig. Sentence 
wonounced upon the relaptsed heretic,'' 13 
Ferocity displayed towards t.lie chi.Mrcn of heretics, 
S4 a«</ mU. .R.,ight of the civil, magistrates to 
mnish heresy maintained by Luther, Eexa, &c., .16. 
But op'posed by Zuinglius and Socinus, 16. Repeal 
of the writ ‘ De Hasretko comburendo,* 30. Work 
of Jansenitis on the sinfulness of^ alliances with 
heret.i.cs, 40, .Sketch of the constitution and progress 
of the inquisitbn, 40-41 ^ 

Hermaphtodiics introduced by Polycles into art, i. tjo 
n 0 te 

Hernandez, the Spanish sculptor, hk piety, i, 86 ngie 
Heroism, effect of the classical writings in altering the 
type of, ii. 73 . 

Highlanders, Robert Kirk’s account of evil spirits 
among the, i.. 48 

Hilarion, St., his miracle perfartned for the benefit of 
Italkus, i. 13 . Other miracles related of him, la 
note 

Hilary, St., of Poitiers, his advocacy of ab'solute and 
complete toleration, ii, 5. His denunciation of the 
Emperor Constantius, $xsrst ngte' 

Hildebrand, hk theory of international arrangements, 
ii. 82 

Hiackmar, Archbishop of Rheimas, his^ impositiori to 
the worshipof images, L Bo note. On infant baptism, 
1 3 1. Hk op;^sition to Gotteschalk’s doctrine of 
double predestination, 140 ngie 
History, influence of the morphologkal theory of the 
universe upon, i. 105 

ffistrigmastix^ the, of Prynne, ii, xx8 note 
Hobbes, bis influence one of the causes of the decline 
of the belief in witchcraft, i. 40. ^ His unflinching 
support of persecution, ii. 30. Inimical to liberty, 
6^ His attack on the classics, 72 note 
Hobson, Elizabeth, her account eff an appsuition that 
had appeared to her, i. 45 
Holidays, Catholic, ii. 123 note 

Holland, Protestant persecutions of the Catholics in, 
ii. 16. JiVg Netherlands 
Holy Thorn, miracle of, i. 60 

Hooker, Richard, love of truth manifested in his works, 
ii. 26. His doctrine of the origin and functions of 
government, 66-6y._ And of passive obedience, 67 
Hopital upholds religious liberty, ii. ip 
Hopkins, Matthew, the witchfinder, L 39 
Horoscope of Christ, i. loi note 
Horsley, Bishop, his advocacy of passive obedience to 
the laws, ii. to 

Hospitals of the early Christians, ii. 88- 89. The 
hospitals erected by Fabiola, 89, The network of 
hospitals founded after the Cmsades, 89 
Hotraan, his Franco-Godlia^ ii. 70. Account of the 
* author, 70 and note 
Howard, John, i. 126 
Hroswitha, her religious plays, iL iii 
Hudibras on executions for witchcraft, i. 39 note 
Huet,^ Bishop of Avranches, his view of the utter 
vanity of philosophy, L 135 note 
Humanity, virtue of, i. no. Inhumanity of some of 
the sports of our ancestors, no 
Hume, David, his “ Essay on Miracles,” i, 57. Hk 
method of reasoning anticipated by Locke, 57 note. 
Influence of his essay at the present day, ^ On 
limited monarchy, ii. 51. Inimical to liberty, (Sp, 
On infanticide, 88 note. ^ On usury, 98 
Huss, John, hk liberal political opinions, ii. 62-63 . 


Hutcheson, on the causes of the ancient preference of 
Gothic to Roman architecture, i, 93 note 
Hutchinson, on the number of executions for witch- 
craft in England, 1. 37 w/r 

Huttea, Ulrich von, bis liberal .views, ii 63. , His 
ridicule of the_ attempt to mould the classics into the, 
image^of mediaevalkm, 74 note. His irony on the 
Christian horror of the Jews, loo-iot note 
Hydraulicon, water organ, i. 92 
Hyperxsthesia of the memory, cases of, ii. 34 note 


T.X©Y' 2 , the initial letters of the name of Christ as 
Saviour, i. 74 note 

Iconoclasts, rise and progress of the, i. 80. ' Quarter 
whence ^tbe Iconoclasts issued forth, ' 85. Their 
destruaion of ancient sculpture, 91 
Idolatry, reasons why undvilked man falls into, "J. 71. 
A sign sometimes of progress, sometimes of fetro- 
gressuon, yr. ^ St. Agobaxd's work in denouncing the 
idolatry of _ image-worship, 80-81. Intimate con- 
nection of idolatry with the modes of thought of 
the middle ages, 8x. Mahometanism the sole 
example of a great religion restraining semi-bar- 
barians from ^ idoiatr}', 81. Causes why Greek 
idolatry faded into art, 84 

Ignatius, St.^^ his introduction, of the practice of 
andphuns, li, XZ4 

IlUberis, deerw of the Council of, against candles in 
cemetertes, i. 79 note. Against paintings in churches, 
8a ^ Condemns usury, ii, 94 note 
Illumination. See Manuscripts 
Image-worship. See Idolatry 

Immaculate conception, rise of doctrine of, 78. Re- 
jected by St. Bernard, 78 note 
Impromptus* old^plays termed, ii. 1 13 
Incarnation, desire in the middle ages to give a 
palpable form to the ^ mystery of the, i. 77 note^ 
Instances of a conception by the ear, note 
Incubi, or male devils, i. 9 note. Their peculiar at- 
tachment to women with beautiful hair, 9 notef 
Their sons in the isl«>©f Cyprus, 9 note 
Independents, thehr tolerant spirit, iL 27 
Index Expnrgaiormsy ori^inhted by Paul IV., ii. 43 
India^ influence of the national religion on the art of 
ancient, L ^^ noie 

Industry : the industrial history of Rationalism, ii. 84 
ei seq.^ Slavery the bask of the industrial system of 
antiquity, 84. Industry, how regarded in ancient 
Greece and Rome, 84-85. Services of the Fathers 
and of the Benedictines in making labour honourable, 
87. _ Modern industrial history begun by the emanci- 
pation of the towns, 90. Effects of the Crusades on 
mdustry, 91. Importance of corporations in the 
middle ages, 91. Points of contact of industrial and 
theological enterprises, 91. Usury the first ground 
of collision, 91. Effect of industry on theological 
judgments, 99, 103. Injury done to industry by 
persecution, 103. Cause of the decline of the ideal 
of poverty, X04. Luxury and sumptuary laws of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 104. Rapid 
increase of commerce in Europe, 106. An intel- 
l<x:tual ascendency given to industry by the Medki, 
107 . Harmony of the industrial movement with the 
other tendencies of the age, 107. The creation of 
the theatre the last service of the industrial civilisa- 
tion of Italy, 1 18. The sceptre of industry almost in 
the graj3> of Spain, 118. Incompatibility of monasti- 
cism with inaitttry, 120. Cessation of ithe com- 
mercial antagonkm of Protestantism and Catholicism, 
123. Conflict between the manufacturing and agri- 
cultural interests, 123. School of Sully opposed to 
manufactures, 124. The school of Colbert favourable 
to them, 124. Beginning of the mercantile system in 
England, 124 note. Invention of credit, 126. And 
of machinery, X26. Political economy an expression 
of an industrial civilisation, 127-128. Industry the 
destroyer of ascetickm among the moderns, 134. 
Intcllectiial influences feivourable to industrialism, 
134. Utilitarianism the philosophical expression of 
industrialism, 133-135 
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Infant^ : change in the relative importance of camirv 
and infantry in war, ii. 77 ^ 

Innocent in., Pope, his irotitution of the 
i. ig. E^abhshes the Inqmsitioa, li n. m% kill 
confiscating the goods heretics, 14 mU 
Innocent IV., Pope, his bull eajoimng the examiaatkm 
of heretics by torture, u. 13 notr 
Innocent VIII., Pope, his bull against sorcery, L 4. 

Gomjmssions the Inquisitor Sprenger, 3 ^ 

Innocent XI., Pope, his condemnation of usuri’, ii. tsa 
note . 

Inquisition, institution of the, i, 19. The first law in 


01 toleration^ lo magnitude and atrocity of 

the ^lersecutions of the Inquisition, 12. Paramo’s 
reirihrks on the Inquisition, 14 note. Pardon always 
promised by the Inquisitors to those who would 
confess or retract their opinions within a certain 
period, 14 note.^ Frequent hostiliijr of the Inquisi- 
tion to the civil power, and its separation of 
religious questions from politics, 40. Sketch of the 
constitution and progress of the Inquisaticm, 40-41 
Interdict, power of in the middle ages, ii. 39 
Interest, principles that regulate, ii. 91-92. These 
principles unknown to the ancients, 93. See also Usury 
International arrangements, theories of Hildebrand, 
&c., ii. 83 

Investitures, the famous history of the, ii. 39 
Ireland, learning in, in the ninth century, i. 115. 
Number of converts from Catholicism to Protestant- 
ism produced by the penal system in seventy-one 
years, ii. 3. The outbreak of 1641, 3. Want of 
success of persecution shown in the case of the Irish 
Catholics, 3. Persecution of the Catholics in, in the 
seventeenth century, 15. Liberalism of the Irish 
Parliament, 44-45, Controversy in Ireland on tolera- 
tion in 1725, 45 note. Patriotism replaced by 
sectarianism, 45. Sale of English slaves to the 
Irish in the middle ages, 90 note 
Irish, veneration of the andent, for wolves, L 27 note. 

Their belief in lycanthropy, 28 note 
Isaac, the “ wood of sacrifice ” borne by, a type of the 
cross, i. 70 note 

Isabella, Queen of Spain, her decree of banishment 
against the Jews, ii. loi 
Isidore, St., on infant baptism, i. 132 note 
Isis, the Egyptian conception of, transferred to the i 
worship of the Virgin, i. 77 ' 

Italicus, the Christian, and the miracle of St. Kilarion, 
i. 12 ■■ 

Italy, great number of sorcerers put to death in, in one 
year, i. 2. Goldsmiths’ work of, 82 note. Moral 
condition of Italian society, and its influence on art, 
in the middle ages, 88. Chief causes of the perfection 
attained by the Italian painters of the sixteenth 
century, 89. Gothic architecture never in favour in 
Italy, 93 note. Abolition of torture in, xao. Ante- 
cedents of Rationalism in Italy, 134-135. Intense 
hostility excited in Italy by the Inquisition, U. 42. 
Political influence of the Italian republics on public 
opinion in England, 53-54 note. The Italian con- 
dottieri, 77, Foundation of the “ Monti di Pieta ’* in 
Italj", 94. Usury made popular by the rise of the 
Italian republics, 96. Toleration accorded by the 
Italian republics to the Jews, 103. The old sham 
fights of Italy, in note. Fondness of the Italians 
for the theatre, 117 

James I. of England, his zeal against witchcraft, i. 38. 
Presides over the tortures inflicted on Dr, BMan, 38 
note. His law subjecting witches to death upon the 
first conviction, 38. His infatuation on the subject 
of witchcraft, 38 

James II., his proclamation of religious liberty, iL 30 
Jansenius, his book on the sinfulness of alliances with 
heretics, ii. 40 

Januarius, St., mirade of, at Naples, i. 52 
Japan^ success of persecution shown in the case of the 
Christians in, ii. 2 
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Joan of Arc, her exeaaiion for witchcraft, I, 17 
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John, ot., legend of the portAsIt ®f, fwaad la lb* hmm 
of a Obrmtnm, i. Sa mote 

Jonah resetked from the fab’s mouth, if»W of, I 14 
Jovian, the Eis^rwr, bk taleraw;* FaiMi nagisSi 

i i. 12 

I Juanites, the Spnkh mlnler, L M mete 
JuHstal, ©n pagan and Qiri*ti«a caaceptaots* rf dftJiii, 

*• *jS7“’*3S note 

Judaism, putrbtim the esmmuI wkidjil® ef j, H |l 
Julian, hiskive of magic, L I, Pmhiiitt Cfcriirti*ai §»»« 
teacxiii^ the classical wriiiufs, ii 4| mie, Mw 
tmiwmy to the charity of t& Oirkttfktts, % tiii 
antipathy to public amasewrots, 1 »o 
Julius^ 11 . , Pope, hb bull swrttrf, i, Has 
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Jupiter, Greek busts cf, L 8| mote. Their cbMucter, 85 
Jurieu adwcaiea the Itwfulnw of |»cr#pcttti«i, ii 
His poKtical te«bi»g,^ 70 mmJ mote 
Jurisprudence, Romaa, iniwcace of, il yt-yi 
juiriti Martyr^ his aswitkad ©f the cwit»»»tes of 
miracks ib hi® time, i $£. Adails the ffwulu'fay c 4 
the salmikn of pa^ms, 137 mote 
Justinian, the Eaperclr, hw law respectlnf Ufwy, M. 
g&note 

KAtrr, his princif^et of Biblkul criricMW, L re© ^ 
Kelleam, the Jesuit, hi* defence of lyruaaidde, ii 59 
Kings, tiU power of tlws Pope for 4 ew»iji*, ii 53* 
Doctrine of the mediate cbaractet « £h« divioe righ* 
cd longs, §3. TIte dccfriite «f the ftcciaJ 
54. Mariana’s Pe Mege, sS*-57» Tyraaaklde, 55 ei 
sef. W 21 ia« Barclay’s deuw of tw Pope'* power 
of deposition, €t note. Doctrine of wsstw ol;«wefti:e 
to, 65-dd. Hodbo-’s doctriue of the regml power, 

Kirfc, the Scotch, B«dde’sd«a«ariplle»€ 4 ‘tli*,|. fb note. 
Its atabfiAwent a blow to Kugiii Chwefe, li 

Kut, Rc^hsi^ minister of Aberfoil, Ms aeesmt of evil 
spirits among the Kighlandm, I 4S mte 
Knowkali^ tfe increase «s« cd ti» ^r««l of 

libmtf , t ' 
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La BuAtiEs M'i. treatisieoii Sarmiuds, mL 74, 

liis re-rolutianary declamtiatss, quotfid^ 7$# His 
work adopted by the Frencii Froie^tsuits is’isyS, aad 
in 1836 by LamenriaiR, 75 

LaLour, services of the Fathw aad the Bosedktiiics 
in making it honourable, iL S7 
Lactantias. his stmnz^ assertion of^ the inhittky of 
persecution, it. 5 His ]|^c«!lar notitms, s «^/r. Hts 
opinioQ that ecclesiastics should never cause the 
death of men, 9. Mm view of money*lending, 95 
Ladyday, feast of Cybele formerly cckbrateid on. 
Iff 

Lamb, the symbol of Christ, condemned by a ocmocil 
“Is Trullo/’ i §7 

I A MereSotte, origin of, iL iia mU 
Lamemmis, M. de Moatalembert's remarks on., ’ as 
a her«iiMch, L 63 n&te. His attempt to associate 
Catholicity with the movement of modern civtlisa- 
tion, ii. 85 

Lamia, the asreeress, put to death, i. 7 
LAndry, St,, the apostle of charity in France, ii. 89 
La Feyrfere,^ his work on ratioamUstk Biblical ■ inter- 
pretation,^ i. 107. Analysis of his argtunent, 107-108 
M&U, His denial of the Momic authtwship of the 
■Pentateuch, 108 

Laplace, <» the argument for design in the mc^iems of 
the pwets, i. _ 106 9wU* His review of Craig’s 
theory of probabilities, 145 

Las 'Casas jadvocated slavery, ii. xao-ia.r. B’efeaded 
by Grd^ire, Bishop of Blais, &c., lai 
Lateran, Third Council of, its, endeavours to arrest the 
progress of usu^, ii. 96 

Lateran, Fourth Council of, demands the extermination 
of heretics, ii. IX 

lAtimer, his semon describing the revolution 

o€ prices in England, ii. 120 
Law in nature, gradual subsdtution the cooceptkm 
off for that of supernatural interventioHj L tos 
Lawes, the compo^r, interred in Westminster Abbey, 
ii iiS jwiwfe 

League, exultation of the, at the murder of Hcnii HI., 
ii. S9 

Ijeammn Sith, or familiar spirits, common among the 
Highlanders, i. 48 

Learning, sesthetic effect of the revival of, L 86 
Le Coreux, on usury, ii. 97 mU 
Le Couvreur, the actress, ii 1x6* Ydladre’s ode to hear 
memory, 116 

Leibnitx’s notions of eternal punishment, i X8» 

Leith, nine women burnt for witchcraft at, in 1664, 
i 48 

Lentulus, proconsul td" Judaea, forged letter of, on the 
personal appearance of Christ, i. 85-86 
Leo L, Pope, bums the books of the Manlchaeans, 
il-f 3 

Leo X., his muniEcence to artists, i. 91, Gvoands upem 
which he condemned usury, ii 95 x&fe 
Lessing, his principles of Biblical critiemm, i. 109 
Levitirad laws, influence of, on Christian persecution, 
ii, a. Regarded by Cyprian as the foundation of 
deaimgs with heretics, 7 n^te 
libanius, his pleadings against the destruction of the 
temples in the country districts, it, 7. His praise of 
pantomimic dances, no 

Liberty, religious, cursed by St. Augustine, ii 9 noU 
, political : the teaching of the Fathers respect- 
ing rebellion favourable to liberty, u. 51. As also the 
conflicts between the Pope and kings, 53 
Lile, insoluble problem of, i. 106 
Lilith, the first wife of Adam, the queen of the succubi, 
'■ L 

Lily, superstitkus nation concerning, i. 78 
limbo, origin of pictures of the descent into, L 77 
H0f^ Unbaptised childreo in, i3t, 133 and luiie 
Limoges, goldsmiths' work of, i. 82 n&te 
linnseus, jpreposterous charge brought against his 
system*, it 10 mH 

Littrd, M*. on Hamlet and Orestes ft. ne^ 

Llorente, kis iiisiary 0/ the In^uisitimj it ta 

mie; 

Jote, w the patristic uilacles, L 54~SS» Ghi 


the belief in propositions contrary to reason, 57 ntite. 
Causes of his influence, 146-147. Caxpings of the 
Traciarian party at his psychology, I47“r48 twte. 
His defence of religious liberty, ii. 30. His answer 
to Filmer’s doctrine of passive olx^ence, 68. On 
interest, 98. an-d mte . *,.'■■ 

Lombards, their trade in money, ii 96, Their political 
economy, 107 neie ^ ■ 

Looking-glasses, ladies using, said by Clemens Alex- 
andrians to break the second commandment, i. 8a 
mte ■■''■"■'■■' I 

Lot. .S’/# ChaO'Oe 

Louis XIV., rciigiO'US reaction under, il 23 
Ixwes, a Suflblk clergyman, put to death for witch- 
craft, i. 39 

Loyola, Igti'afias, sets a day apart for the meditation of 
eternal damnation, L X17 p 

Lucretius adopted the theory of spontaneous glmera- 
tioa, L 124 

Luke, St.., probable author of the portraits' of, i 113 
■ mte 

Lullaby, supposed origin of the word, ! 9 n&ie 
LuUi, the muskal composer, Ji. 1 17. ^ ^ . 

Luther, Martin, his superstitious credulity, i. 3. His 
sense of sin, 22. His belief in witchcraft, 23. His 
part in the Eucharistic controversy, 135. On salva- 
tion in the Church alone, 139. His declaration of 
predestin^ianism, 140, 141 notes. Asserts the right 
of the civil magistrate to punish heresy, iL 16. His 
inclination to the despotic theory of government, 63 
Lutheranism, almost^ silent evanescence of the dis- 
tinctive mark of, i. 95. Coalescence of Lutherans 
and Calvinists in Prussia and other parts of Germany, 
95 note 

Luxembourg, Marquis of, bis trial for sorcery, i. 36 
Luxury, habits of, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, ii. 104. Sumptuary laws, 104 and note. 
Influence of the Black Death, 104. Economical 
effects of luxury, X04-105. Substitution of luxury 
for monasticism as a check upon population, 105. 
Influence of luxury on intellectual devdopment, 105. 
And uptm the dbaracter of public amusements, 108 
Lycanthrimy, belief in, i. 27, 28. Condemned by a 
canon <A the Council of Ancyra, 28. Executions in 
France for lycanthropy in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, 36 

Macaulay, Lord,^ his r^son why the Puritans ob- 
jected to bull-baiting, i. xio note. On the servility 
of the Anglican Church, quoted, ii. 65 note 
Machinery, movements in favour of manufactures 
stimulated by the invention of, u. 126. Drawbacks 
to its advantages, 127 

Magdalen hospitals unknown to the early Church, ii, 
8'8 note 

Magic, laws of the Romans against, i. 7 ff. Character 
of, among the more ctvilis^ pagans, 7, 9, 10. Its 
extaraordinary importance in the patristic teaching, 

10. The Emperor Constantine’s severe law against 
secret magic, 11. The title “ enemies of the human 
race’* trai^erred from the Christians to the magi- 
dans, II. LawsofConstantius, xx. Scepticism the 
only true corrective for the evil, xi. The laws 
against magic suspended under Julian and Jovian, 
but afterwsutJs renewed, 12. Causes of the worst 
outbreaks of these persecutions, 13, Transition of 
the old pagan worship from the sphere of religion 
into that of magic, 13. Existence of prohibited 
pagan magical ntes long after the suppression of 
paganism, X3. Pomponazzi’s attempt to explain the 
phenomena of magic by the influence of the stars, 
loi note 

Magnet,’ the discoveries of Gilbert respiting the, 
treated with contempt by Francis Bacon, i. ^04 note 
Mahomet Effendi, the Turkish atheist, his" heroism, 

11. 134 

Mahometanism the sole example of a great religi^on 
restraining semi-barbarians from idolatry, L 81. The 
' deadly enemy of art, 82. The aesthetic genius ex- 
hibited in Mahometan architecture, 82. Mahometan 
slaves, ii. go mde 
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Mahometans, their raid against books oo |o*ic aad I 
phili^phy, u xS fwie. Held doctrine immactt- ’ 
iateConception some centuries before it* apoetraBce 
. in 'Christianity, 78 n&U ^ 

Maimonides, his works, it, 103 n&U 
Malebrapche, his account of the d^adcooe In the 
belief m witchcraft m his time, L 36 
M'aleficiendo, Sprenger's derivatba of the word I 34 
noU » 

MidUus Mdkficmmm^ the works of immmtm m 
called, 1, 2^ 

Malthus on infanticide, ii. 88 n&ie. His theory and 
its consequences, ii, 105 

Man: the ancient notion of man’s position in the 
universe displaced by astronomy, i. loi. Effects of 
man’s sin on the vegetable world, loi wU 
Mani<%aBism, outburst of, in the twelfth century, i. jg. 
Cardinal tenet oC 84. The Mosaic cosmogony 
assailed by thcT Manichamns, 06. St. Augustine’s 
treatise in answer, 96^7. Thenr doctrine respecting 
the Antipodes, 97. Their strange notion of the 
purification of the souls of the dead, 114 n&U, Their 
lx)oks burnt by Poi^ Leo I,, ii. 43 
Manners, the ferocity of, corrected by Christian 
charity, it 88^ ^ 

Mantua, Inquisition riots in, u. 49 
Manuscripts, beauty of the illuminations of, from the 
fifth to the tenth centuries, L 82 n&U, Byline of 
the art from this period till the revival of painting, 
82 n&U ' 

Mar, Earl of, bled to death for havmg consulted 
witches how to shorten the life of James III., i. 48 
n&U 

Marcellus, Bishop, his death, ii. 10 
Mariana, the Jesuit, his opposition to bull-fighting in 
Sprain, i. 110 noU, Account of his work 
ii. .55-57 

Manolatry. See v irgm 

Martin, St., of Tours, his denunciation of the execu- 
tion of some heretics, iL 9. His destruction of 
piagan temples, 9 note 

Martyrdoms, only one or two representations of, in the 
catacombs, i. 7a 

Mary, Queen of Scots, her execution for idolatry 
advocated by Convocation, iL 16 n&U 
Maryland, religious liberty established in, by Lord 
Baltimore, ii. 19 
Masques, English, ii. ir4 
Massachusetts, executions for witchcraft in, i. 3 
Massalians, a sect of heretics, regard spitting as a 
religious exercise^ i. 9 

Massiw,^ Bishop Gilbert, his prortrait, L 78 noU 
Materialism of the middle ages, L 124. Two schools 
of, 340, 34*. Cau»s of the tendency towards, at the 
present day, 106 ; iL 135-136 
Mathematid, a name given to astrologms, L 15 
not* 

Mather, Cottpn, creates a panic respiecting witchcraft 
in America, L 44 ^ 

Matilda, Counte^, influence of her tomb on the works 
of Nicolas of Pisa, L 91 

Matter, the essential evil of, the cardinal tenet of 
Gnosticism and Manichaeism, L 84. Why matter 
attra,cts matter, an insoluble piroblem, 106. Relation 
of mind to matter, xo6 

Mayence, great number of Jews put to death in, 

■ ,"i. 20' 

Mayenne, a beggar put to death for sorcery at, in 
1807, i. 2 note 

Maynoptl^ college of, endowment of the, ii. 45 
Mazarin, Cardinal, his letter to the Bishop of Evreux 
on the execution of witches, L 36 
Mazarine Library, Naudd the first librarian of the, 
L 3 SnoU 

Medici, their archseolog^cal collections, i.gi. The Media 
give an intellectual ascendency to industry, iL X07 
' Mediaevalism, the sense of sin the chief moral agent of, 

MeiacSt^on, Philip, his notions on witchcraft, L 3 n&U, 
His remarks qn the question of the cai^ of the 
difference of sex, 124. His predestinarian views, 
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m Castdlio, sS* His miucnce cm religkm* 
libexty, si. His notice of ibe aalKrtmatkm of 
©pinions to interests in France, pt mU, His' | 
jfwliikal conservatism, 80 

Montewi'uieu, Ms denunciation of tortnre, L laow 
His remarks c® tins scbolaMic writings on mitry, 
ii 96 m 0 f€ 

Monti di^Pietk,” foundation of t&e, in Italy, ii. 94 
Moors, tkdr induence on Cbristendofn, ii. loB 
Moralities. Sfe Plays, Beligious ; Theatre 
Morals ; moral development ^ accompanks the , in- 
tellectua] movement of societies, L log-iio, Rewards 
and punishments more and Uiorc necessary^ as we 
descend the inteiiectaai sesde, no. Iliustrations of 
the nature of moral developnent, 110. Moral 
genius, 11a- Relations of theology to morals, iii. 
Their complete separation in aati<joity, 111. 
Originality of the moral type of Chrktianity, 112. 
Evanescence of duties unconnected with our mcaral 
nature, rra. ImmwaJity not so severely caerntfomned 
by theofogians as error, 113 n&U, Injunous effect 
of the doctrine of exclusive salvaticm on, xj^ ^ « 

More, hisnry^ his sufsport of the views m Olanvil on 
witchcraft- 1. 43- 

More, Sir Thomas, his fondness for coefcthrowing, i, 
no n&U. Oppo%m capita! punishment in his 
I ad note. Extols toleration in his Ut0pia^ it. 19- 

Moreliet, his translation of Beccaria, i. lao 
Morocco, recent invasion of, by the Spaniards, re- 
ligious fanaticism shown in the, ii. 40 rmtt 
MortOT, Br. , saves the life of an alleged witfii, i. 46 
Morzines, the alleged supernatural causes of a recent 
epidemic at, i. 3 note 

Mosaic work, Greek school of, established at Monte 
Cassino, i. 82. The earliest specimen of Christian 
mosaic, 82 note. Specimens m tiie church of St, 
Vitale at Ravenna, 82 note. The art lost for three 
centuries preceding the establishment cf the Monte 
Cassino sch<->ol, 82 note 

Moses, his rod a type of the Cross, according toRede, 

i, 70 note 

striking the rock, early Christian symbol of, i. 

74 

Mothe, Huerne de la, his panishraent for defending 
actors, ii. 116^ 

Mothers, societies for the succour of indigent, founded 
by French freethinkers, ii. 88 note 
Man, Thomas, his defence of the mercaitiile system, 

ii. 124 note 

Music, causes of the partial secularisatkm of, ii. 114. 
Its successive stages, 114 

Musical instruments: origin of the organ, and its 
introduction into the Western Empire, L 93. The 
hydraulkon, 92 note 
Muzarelli on p)ersecution, i. 5^ note 
Mystmes. See Plays, Religious ; Theatre 
Mystidsm of the fo^tceoth century, impulse given by 
It to p^xhology, i. 124. Its popularity in Germany, 
124* The “ Bible ” of mysticism, 124 

Naktes, Edict of, publication of the, iL 23. Revoca- 
tion of the, 23 

Napl<», resistance of the king and i>eople of, to the 
Inquisition, ii. 41, 42 

Nationalities, doctrine of the rights of, it 82 
Naudd, his Aj^iogie, L 35 note. His exposure of the 
Rosicrudans, 35 note. Becomes first librarian of the 
Mazarine Library, 35 note. Reconstructs some of 
the dances of the ancients, 35 note 
Navigation laws, origin of the, ii. rod 
Neo-Piatonists, their theo:^ of religions, i. 108 
NorOi, his attempts to relieve actors from the stigma 
attached to them, ii. X09 note 
Nestoxian controversyj discussions on the mystery of 
the Incarnation dunng the, i. 77, 13a note. Saying 
of Nestorius to the^femperor, ii, 5 mte. The works 
of Nestoritts prohibited Theodosius, ii 43 
Netherlands, all the inhabitants of the, condemned to 
death as heretics, ii 12 note. Tumn of free discussion 
early generated in, 43 note 
Newman, Br., cm pious frauds, quoted, i. xj^mie 


Newton, Sir Isaac, his remarks on miracles quoted, , 
i. 55. His meihcd and mental character opposed to 
those of Bacon, 104 

Nice, Council of, on usury, ii. 93-94 note 

Second Council of, censures the heresy of the 

Iconoclasts, i- So. Its decrees contemptuously 
stigmatised by Charlemagne and the Gallican 
Church, So. Discussions connected with this 
council, 80 note 

Nicephoros, notices the resemblance of Christ to his 
mother, L 78 note 

Nicodemus, apotarypha! gospel of,, its influence .over.;.- 
Christian art, i, -ji note 

Nicolas of Pisa, revives the study of ancient sculpture, 
i. 86, 91 

Niebuhr, his remark on tibe Song of Solomon, ii. 27 
note ^ • 

Nightmare associated with the belief in demems, i. 9 
note. Notion of the Greeks respecting nightmare, 

9 note 

Noah, Vesta his wife according to the Cabalists, i. 16 
note. Symbol of receiving the dove into his breast, 
74 .>■- . ■ ■ ■ 

Noodt, influence of the Roman law on his political 
teaching, ii. 73 and note 

North, Dudley, his work on commerce, ii. 131 note 
Novatians, allowed to celebrate their worship, ii. 7 
note. Suppressed, 7 note 

Nymphs^ notions of the early ChrEtians respecting 
them, 1, 9 

Obedience, passive, to established authority, ii. 50, 
SI. Teaching of the Anglican Church on, 64-^. 
Hooker’s views, 66-67. Filmer’s, 67. Views on the 
subject in the sixteenth century, 67 note. Bishop 
OveralJts Convocation Book^ 68 note 
Oceanaf Harrington's, ii. 54 note 
Ochino, the Socinian, his dialogues translated by 
Castellio, iL ijmote 

O’Connell, Daniel, his efforts for religious liberty, 

U..45 ' ■' 

O’Leary, his defence of toleration, iu 45 note 
Oldfield, Mrs., the actress, ii. 118 note 
Opera, creation of the, ii. ii^ In Italy, 124. In 
Frsmee and England, 114. The pestilence ascribed 
tOt u. xij and note 

Ophites, their worship of the serpent, i. 76 note 
Opinions, true causes of, ii. 2 

Optatus, hE grounds for advocating the massacre of the 
DonatEts, li. 6 

Orange, the Roman theatre of, ii. 115 note 
Oratorio, origin of the, ii. 114 

Orcagna, hE picture of Averroes, at Pisa, i. 18 note. 
HE fresco at Pisa, 78 note. His “Triumph of 
Death," 224 noie * 

Orestes^ the, compared with Hamlet^ i. 146 note 
Organs, said to have been first used in the Greek 
Church, L 92. The hydrauUcon, 92 note. The bag- 
pipe, tpt note . ■ .«!.■'■ 

Origen, bE school of allegorical Scriptural interpreta- 
tion, L 96, His disbelief in eternal punishments, 1 13. 
HE notion of the soul, 123. AssocEies the doctrine 
of infant baptism with that of pre-existence, 131. 
HE views of the condemnation of all external to the 
i Church, 137 

! Orleans, duke of, murder of, by Jean Petit, ii. 59 
Orpheus, regarded as a symbol of the attractive power 
of Christianity, i. 73 

Oxford, University of, its opposition to almost every 
step made by English intellect in connection with 
theology, i. 58. Instances of this opposition in the 
cases of the Test Act and Catholic Emancipation, 
and in the great reactionaiy movement begun in 
1833, $8, Opposition of the tJniversi^ of Oxford to 
religioiis liberty, ii. 3a Doctrine of passive obedi- 
ence laid down by the, 66 and note. Its decree on 
the subject burnt by the House of Lords, 66 

Paganism, how regarded by the early Christians, 
i. 8. The immedEte objects of the devotions of the 
pagan world according to the Neo- Platonic school. 
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Z la.w% of ConstMtin® and Cemaatiw, la. 

Coro|>ro!mse between Christmnity a»d |»«f aaitm, t% 
Continuance of the pagan rites k tb© forra of m.me, 
13. Effect of_ pagan traditions epoa early Ckn$Ssm 
art, 7a. Sentiments of the Fathers on the 
tion of the heathen, 137 MMd mU. I^olicy of Coa* 
stantine towards the pagans, ti 6. Position of ^ 
pagans and of the government towards them »t 
period, 6. __Ileyiew of their condition bef«’* the time 
of Theodosius, 6, Destruction of their temples k 
the country districts, 7. ProMbi dons of Theodosius 
the Great, 7. Destruction of temple* by St Mania 
of Tours, 9 mfe. Ruin of paganism, ro. Ihc pagan 
parallels to the Christian martyrs,^ 37, Tjp® rf 
character formed by pagan patriotism, 37. Syi>« 
thesis of the moral, principles of Qiristianity aod 
paganism, 82. The theatre the last rel%« ^ 
pagtoism, no 

Painting, a fmthfu! mirrOT of the popular Biiod, before 
the invention of printing, i 19 mU. Its lafiaeuce 
in strengthening the worship of the VIrfitn, 7I, 
Peculiar characteristics, and chief causes of artistk 
porfection of later Italiaa works, SI* Seme^ity 
favourable to painting, 89* Iniuence of Y«»taa 
sensuality, 89, ^Discovery of oil coiours, % mtg. 
Then: introduction into Italy, 90 mie. Complete 
secularisation of the art after the death of Savonarola, 
02. Devotion of the monks of St. Basil to wuntkg, 
.■L'S8_' , ■ . . , 

PaJestiina,hk Church-music, ii, J *4 ' 

Palmer, Mr., his collection of evidence on the views 
of the Fathers as to original sin, i. 137 mU 
Pan, Greek statues of, i. 83 if# 

Paneas, in Phoenicia, the miraculous image of Christ 
■■ ■ at,'i. 79^.. ' . ■ '■■■ 

Pantomimic dances, Lihanius’ praise of, ii. no. Origin 
of pantomime in Italy, 1 12 

P^^celsus, his belief in the existence of sylphs, &c., 
L 16 nfU, His attempt to overcome the papular 
superstitions respecting_^ comets, 103 
.paramo, an Inquisitor, his defence of the Inqumtion, 

ii. X4 noie 

Paris, great numbers of witches put to death in, I., a 
Parma, Inquisition riots in, ii. 42 
P^uaebs,. Pwtan minister, porsecutes witchcraft in 
‘Mamchusetts, i 44 

Pascal, BMse, on the damnarioo of imhaptised infants, 
L 133 fwie. On the utter vanity of philosophy, 135 
noie. His doctrine of pcolmbiKties applied to 
religious s3rsteins, 145 ■ _ ■ . 

Patriotism, one of the chief moral principles of .society, 
ii, 3^37* Type of chmacter it formed, 37. Greatest 
vice of ancient patriotism, 37. In the Roraan Em- 
pire, 37. Patriotism the moral principle of Judaism, 
38, Correspondence of patriotism to the spirit of 
, sect in religion, 38, Incompatibility of sectariaiaOT 
with patriotism, 69 

Paul Ili,' Pope,.. his persecution of artists at Rcmate, , 

i. 91 

Paul IV., Pope, originates the Index Expurgedorm&t 
.. Ii .'.43 

Paul the Hermit, miracles related of, i. 51 
Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, said to have invented church 
bells, i. 92 

Pavia, fresco in the monastery of, i. 1x7 
Peacock, the symbol of immortality among pagans and 
the early Christians, i. 73. Why so regarded, 73 
.... note 

Pelagius, his view of infant baptism, L 131 
Penal code, relations between the prevailing sense of 
the enormity of sin and the severity of the, i. 121. 
Tendency of all penal systems under the influence of 
the detgy, 121 note. Constant tendency in the 
advance of civilisation to mitigate the severity of 
penal codes, 121. Part taken by theologians in 
mitigating the penal code, 127. Influence of 
Beccaria, 127 

Penance, public, question of riie right of the Pope to 
condemn criminals to, ii. 53 
Pentateuch, the Mosaic authorslup of the, denied by 
La Peyrfere, i. 108 
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Berkeley’s exposiilan of the true nsiutt of ia©sey» 
1*5 mte. ^ Error of the French 'econowists, i*S* 
RaTOahs views, 135, Adam Smith . on manufactory 
and actriculture, 1*5-126. Ricardo, Invcniioa ' 

of credit, 126. Pacific inffwence of jwlitical econom^y, 
12S-I30. The science an expression .of an mdiss-triAl 
civijiftation, 133. Scheme of progress reveal^ by 
political economy, 133 
Politics, seculari.saiion of, ii. 36 ei neg. 

Polo, Marco, his notice of tea in the thirteenth Gestnry, 
ii. 122 

Polycarp, St, miracle of, i, 56 

Polycles, the sculptor, introduces the hermaphrodite 
into artjJ, 

Pomponatius, his speculations, i. 134-135 
Pope, dedine of the temporal power of the, il 47. 
Causes of this decline, 4S, Origin of his power m 
Rome, 51-52, The Pope’s fjower of deposing s^we- 
reigns, 52, 54._ Moral authority necessarily with the 
Pope, s*. His right to condemn criminals to public 
jwnance, 53. His jtower.over the temporal posses- 
sioris of princes denied by William Barclay, 61 wr'if. 
Attitude of the Protestants of France in 1615 on the 
question of his deposing power, 61 
Population, doctrine of Malthas on, ii. 105. Substitu- 
tion of luxury for moaastici&m as a check upon, 105 
Positivism, first principles of, ii, 136 Materialism 
of the leading positivists, 136 mU 
Possada, Father, hi.s opposition to the theatre, ii, 117 
jwrfif 

Potters, Abyssinian superstition respecting, i. *8 
Poverty, cause of the^ decline, of the ideal of, ii. 104 
Poynet, Bishop of Winchester, his advocacy of sedition 
and tyrannicide, ii. 65 w/<r 

Praxiteles, Titian compared with, L 90. Said to have 
definitively given the character of sensuality to Venus, 
90 ««?/c 

Predestinarianism, influence of the doctrine of exclu- 
sive salvation on, i. 139-140. Calvin’s theory of, 
substantially held by St. Augustine, 440, Luther’s 
declaration and Erasmus’s opposition, 140-141. The 
doctrine of double predestination held in the ninth 
century, 140 wU, Views of Melanchthon, 141 
Calvin and Beza, 141 w!!^. The doctrine assailed by 
Castellio, ii. 17 

Prybyterianism, persecuted in Scotland, li. 15. In- 
tolerance of the Presbyterians in England in the 
seventeenth century, 27. Efforts of the Scotdb to 
suppress liberty of conscience, 27 Its tendency 

compared with that of Episcopaiianism, 6a 
Prickers of witche.s, profession of, in Scotland, i. 47 
Printing, servitude and superstidoo abolished by, ii. 
76-77 

Pn^t, Archdeacon, his opposition to religious liberty, 
ii. 30 

Protytantism : ^ causes of the extraordinary stridy 
niade by Rationalism in most Protestant countriy, 
i. 61. The dogmatic forms of Protytantism of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuriy superseded by* 
Protestant Rationalism, 62. Dogmatic character of 
early Protytantism, 134. The refwesentativcs of 
Rationalism in_ the first period of Protytantism : 
Socinus and Zuinglius, 134. Success of persecution 
in extirpating Protestantism from Spain and|,'France, 
ih 2. Protestant persecutions compared with those 
of Catholicism, xg <r/ In Protestant countries, 
tolerance the result and measure of the advance of 
Rationalism, 26. Attitude of the Protytants in 
France in 1615 respecting the Papal power, 61. 
Democracy favoured by Protestantism, 62. Place of 
Protestantism in the development of English liberty, 
68~6m Circumscancy that diminish the infiuenoe of 
the French Protestants, 6g. Two dminct currents 
in their political teaching, 69-70 
Protytants^ their distrust and aversion for contyn- 
porarymiracly, i. 51, 52, 54. Their views rypexrting 
historical mirady, 54 

“ Prounice,” the, of the Gncstics, i. 76, Cimfounded 
with Beronice, 76 

Prussia, coalescence of the Lutherans and Calvinists 
in, i. 95 Abolition of torture in, raw 


Prynne’s ii. X18 w/tf. 

Pselius, Michael, On ike Operaimn o/Bemonsj i, 16-17 
Puud^mma rchia Deemmum, notice of the, i, 32 
Psychology, development of, one of the causes of the 
decline of the mediasval notions of hell, i. 122. Im- 
pulse given to psychology by Averroes, 124- And by 
the Mystics of the fourteenth century, 124 
Punishni.ent, eternal. See Hell 

Punishments, the, employed by the Romans against 
the magicians, x. ti ^ 

Purgatory, doctrine of, L 'xr4”X 15 
Puritans, their belief .in witchcraft during the Common- 
wealth, u 39... Their prosecutions for .witchcraft in 
Ame.rica, 44. Scotch witchcraft the ryult of .Scotch 
Puritanism, 46-47. Reason, according to Macaula;^, 
why they objected to bull-baiting, 110 noU* Their 
mtole.ranice in .Maryland, ii. 19'. Debt England owy, 
to the Puritans, 64 ^ 

Pythagoras, his elaboration of a doctfine of hell, ri. 114 
Pytha.goreans, theory of the, respecting the rise of 
religions, i. 108 

UAKERiSM, religious toleration of, ii. 29 note 
uesnay, the school of, ii. 124-125 

Rabelais, his ridicule of the attempt to mould the 
classical writings into the image of medievalism, ii. 
74 note ' 

Racine, hb fear of the censure of the Church, ii. 116 
Ramus, his philosophical speculations, i. 147. His 
end, 147 

Raphael, his portrait of Savonarola, i. 92 ^ ^ 
Rationalism : first evidence of a rationalistic spirit in 
Europe, i. 30^ 31. Development of Continental 
Protestantism into Rationalism, 61. Aversion to the 
miraculous, a distinctive mark of Rationalism, 6a. 
Rationalistic tendencies in Roman Catholic countries, 
62. Tendencies of the Evidential school to meet 
the Rationalists half way, 65. Summary of the 
stages of Rationalism in its relation to the miraculous, 
66. Its influence on Christianity, 67-6S. /Esthetic, 
scientific, and moral developments of Rationalism, 
6p. Ryults from the totality of the influences of 
civilisation, ^ 96. And from the encroachment of 
physical science on the old conceptions of the 

f overnment of the universe, 96. ^ Socinus and 
-uinglius the representatives of Rationalism in the 
first period of Protestantism, 134. Antecedents 
of Italian Rationalism, 134-135* In Protestant 
countries, tolerance the^ result and measure of 
Rationalism, 136. Review of the ^ influence of 
Rationalism on the method of enquiry, ii, 31-35. 
Relations of the Rationalistic moveinfent to the 

g olitical and economical history of Europe, 36. 

ecularisatioh of jwlitics, 36 et se^. The industrial 
history of Rationalism, 84 ei seg. 

Ravaillac, ii. 58 

Ravenna, fine specimens of Greek mosaics at, i. 
82 note. Church of St, Vitale at, built by Greek 
archit.ects, 85 note 

Raynal, his political economy, ii. 125 
Reason, Lessing’s rejection of all doctrine which docs 
not accord ■with, i. 109. Kant’s Religion within the 
Limits 0/ Reason, log note 

Rebellion, sinfulness of, according to the Fathers, 

„ it 50 

Rebellion, Wilful, Homily on, quoted, ii. 65 
Recitative, in music, invention of, ii. 1 14 
Reformation, its_ influence in emancipating the mind 
from superstitious terrors, i. 21. And in stimu- 
lating witchcraft, 21. True causes ofthe Reformation, 
94. ^ Conflicting tendencies produced by the, on the 
subject of infant baptism, 133. Variety of interests 
and of political opinions produced by the Reforma- 
tion, ii. 53-54. Shakes the old superstition respecting 
usury, 97 ^ 

Regency, the, m France, 11. 24 

Relics, virtues attributed to, in the middle ages, 
i. 51-52. St. Augustine’s belief in the miracles 
wrought by the relics of St. Stephen, 60 note. Origin 
of the Roman CclhoHc custom of placing relics 0/ 
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mart/rs beneath the altars of churche*, 73 m&ti 
The consecration of churches without relics for- 
bidden, 72 wtffr. Stages of the veneration of relics 

. - ’■ 

Religion, terror everywhere the begirmine of, I 6 
The theories of the riws of, 108, The theory ^ 
Euherricrns, 108. The mythical method, loS. 
Locke’s adoption of the theory of Etthemerns, i©8 
npU, Destruction, of natural religion by tlse ’con- 
ception .of hell, ,116. The .sense of virtue and the 
.sense of sin the founda.tion of a!! religious syilciiis, 
128 

Religious disabilities, abolition of the system of, 

ii- 44-45. ' ' 

Remy, a judge .of Nancy, his execution of witches, 

' i. 2 

Renalb ,M., on the lives of saints, quoted, i. s^mit 
Resurrection, the pagan masks of the sun and moon, 
the emblems of the, i. 74 

Reuchlin saves the literature of the Jews from de- 
struction, il 43 

Ricardo on the cause of rent, ii. 126 

Rienzi gives an impulse to archaeological collections, 

i. 91 

Rituel Auscitain^ the, on possession, I. 2 note 
Rizzi, Francesco, his picture of a Spanish auto da. y?, 

ii. 42 note 

Rochette, Raoul, his Cours cC Archiologh^ i. 83 note 
Roman Catholics, their view of past and contemporary 
miracles, 1. 5^ 

Roman law, enects of the renewed study of the, in the 
middle ages, ii. 72-73 

Romans, belief of the ancient, in evil spirits and 
sorcery, i. 7-8. Laws of the later Romans against 
magic, 7 

Rome, influence of Indian dresses upon the art of, in 
the time of Augustus, i. 90 note. Effect of the 
bar^rian invasion of, upon art, 90-9X. Small col- 
lection of antiquities at Rome in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, 91. The great bull-fight in the 
Coliseum in 1333, txo note. Inquisition riots in, iL 42. 
Instances of the^ burning of heretics in, 42-43 note. 
Hopeless decrepitude and impotence of the present 
government of Rome, 47-48. Industrial pursuits, 
how regarded in Rome, 84-85. Atrocious excesses 
to which the Empire arrived, 86. Money-lending in 
ancient Rome, 93. Cause of the decline of the 
theatre in Rome, iio-iri. The opera publicly 
sanctioned in Rome, 117 
Roscius, the actor, ii, loS nate 
Rosicrucians, Naudd's work on, i. 35 note 
Rouen, address of the parliament of, to the king on 
sorcery, i. 36. Its ancient manufacture of church 
ornaments, 82 note 

Rousseau, J. J,, his singular justification of intolerance, 
ii. 24-25, His power over F>ench society, 80-81. 
His doctrine of the ‘‘social contract," 81 
Royal Society, its indirect influence on the decline of 
the belief in witchcraft, i. 40 note. Foundation of 
the, 104 

Russia, abolition of torture in, i. 120 


Sa, Emmanuel, his defence of tyrannicide, ii. 59 
“ SabWh, the witches’,” i. 27 
Saint Hubert, Madame, the first actress to take the 
ancient sculptures as her model, ii. 80 note 
Sl Peter’s, Rome, criticism of, i. 93-94 
Saints, multitude of miracles attributed to, i. 51. The 
Bollandist collection at Antwerp, 52 note. Worship 
of, 79. Stages of the veneration of the relics of 
saints, 79 

St. Vitus’s dance, an epidemic attack of, attributed to 
the afflicted having been baptised by unchaste priests, 
i. 132 note , . 

• Salamanders, intercourse of philosophers with, 1. 9 note 
Salmasius, works of, in defence of inter«t, h. 97 . . 
Salvation, the doctrine of exclusive, ^ See Sin, Onginal 
Bancroft, Archbishop, effect of his publication of 
J Bishop Overate s Convocation Book, ii. 68 note ^ 
Saragossa, miracle of the Virgin of the Pillar at, u 52 
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i 104 

Scotland, extre^ atrocii^ of the perm'Utk** ff» 
i witchcraft in, i. 46-47 Persecuncm of Pre&byterlftM 
, in, si. 15, And of Catholics, 15. ^Lffon* ©f tlw» 

I Scotch to supfsres^ liberty cowteieBee, afy mte. 

Establkhment of the Scottisla Kirk, ya, 
liberalism of Sccstland, 63. JCnox, 6|. Bachfcma, 
1^-64. Answer of the Srotch deputation to ^^««b ■ 
Elizabeth, 64. English Di®«mer« ashimilated to 
the Scotch, 64. Exiatenceof serfd#.)*® in Scotland »» 
late as 1775, 90. Sumptuary laws in the foiirtetnih 
century, 104 note 

Scott, Reginald, liis Disemmr^ e/UlUkeirmfi, i 
Scotus Erigena, John, a«cco«til df, L sis. Hi* 
in the doctrine of hell-fire, 115. Tra»kte’4 the wntujgi 
of Dionysius the Areofagiie, 1*4. 0 |>po»es Gotte.. 
schalk’s doctxiue of doable presiestiimlks, 
note 

Scriptural interprrtaticm by Swedenbaf|’s “ Doctrine 
of CorrespoaaeiK»,” i. 96. AllegoTiical 
Origen, 96. The Ciavio cdSt. Melito, 96 note. Ob* 
jecticms of the Manklwsans to the hterai iaterpreta* 
tion of Genesis, 96. Answ«f«! by St. Aagttstiiie, 
96-97. The literm itthod, m. lac Topo^rftpkim 
Ckinstm»a,i^ lafluence of apenoe upon Bihikal 
interpretatioo, 107, The earliest exainpk erf 
ratkmalistk: Biblical Ititerpretatbsi, lo?- pk“ 
integrating and destructive cntick®, J&9. 
and Kant’s priaciples, xc^ 

Sculpture, the most ancknt kinds of, L 84-^ ^ Alfeged 
decademx of Greek sculpwre from FbMias to 
Praxiteles, note. Parallel of Titwi and Praxiteles, 
89 note, Hi^cry of Greek statues after the r»e of 
Christianity, 9a Nkolas of Pjsa and fei^^work*, 9J«. 
Firs^ development of sculptwe In Rome, ii. 37 m^ie 
Sectarianism replaced by party spirit, ii. ^$0, 
Sectarianism m Ireland, 69. Its lucorapatibilny 
with patriotism, 69 

Sdguier, the Chaocellor, his enthmiastic m 
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enforced as a diily upon faymes, ■ .SerMoa 

in Scotland in 1775^, 9r> 

Serpent, the, worshipped by the Ophite*,, i. ■ f 6 mMe. 
Adopied as the emblem of healing, 76 mte, .The 
old Egyptian symbol of a nerpcot ■ with ■ a hawk’s 
head, 7b wfg ^ ' 

Scrra on political economy, ih 

Ser^etm, Ms death, ii. i6. Calvin applaaded^ fesr^ the 
crime, 17. Denounced by Castellio, *7. Bat Jpstifiedi 
hj B«a, 18 

Sessa on the Jews, ii. 100 wig ' ' . ^ 

Sforza, Francis, Hake of Milan, the first to 'establish a 
resident ambassador, ii, 107 mi<e ■ 

Shaftesbary, 1 -ord, neglect into ^ which his wnting* 
have fallen, 1 . 64. His denanciatioa of Christianity 
as incompatible with freedom, ». 51 
Shakspeare, his notices of witchcraft, i. 3S, HamUt, 
146 n&te 

Sherlock, Ik.^^ his disregard of the dcctrine of passive 
obedience, li mU 

SOvanuBj St., bishop of Haiareth, calumniated hy the 
devil, i, m m^U ■ ■ ^ 

Simancas, Bishop, his defence of torture, i, lao neie. 
Denies that faith should be kept with heretics, 144 
On the influence of the .Leviucal laws on 
Christian persecution, ii. 5 noU. His catalojgue of 
ancient persecutions, 10 n0U 
Simon Magus, bis introduction of the woman Helena 
as the incarnation of the Di vine Thought, i. 76 
Sin, the sense of, appealed most ^ strongly to^ hy 
Christianity, i. 129, The conception of hereditary 
guilt, rap , ■ 

: , Drigina!, the doctrine oL rejected by Sodnus, 

L 335. And by Zuinglias, 130. Views of Chilling- 
worth and Jeremy Taylor, 3:36 The scope of 

the .doctrine of the condemnation of all men extends 
to adults, 137. Views of the Fathers on the $n.bj<mt, 
137. .Effects of this doctrine, - 138 sef . The sense 
of sin the chief moral agent of the naiddle s^es, ii. 

Sinclair, ju'ofeasor of moral philosophy at Glasgow, his 
Wief in witchcraft, 1. 48 note 
Sixtus V. applauds the assassin Cfement for his murder 
of Henri III., ii, 59 

Slavery, the unchristian character of, strongly asserted 
by Wycliffe, ii. 63. Slavery the basis of theiifedmstrial 
system of antiquity, 84. Effi^its of this institution on 
national character, 84. Comparison between ancient 
and modern slavery, 85. Its alxtlition undertaken fay 
Christianity, S6. First movement in favour of the 
slaves due to Seneca and his followers, 86. The 
invasion of the Barbarians in Italy favourable to the 
slaves, 86. But Christianity the mc«t efi&dent oppo- 
nent of the evil, 86. Review of the measures for 
abolishing slavery, 86-87. Jewish .slave-dealers, 87. 
The Emperor Grattan's narbarous slave law, 87 note. 
Slavery gradually fades into ^ serfdom, 87. _ Anglo- 
Saxon measures for alleviating the condition of 
slaves, 87. Sale of English slaves to the Irish, go 
nati. Slaves in Italy in the thirteenth century, go 
note. Christian, Jewish, and Mahometan slaves, 
90 note. Effect of slavery upon the Spanish char- 
acter, 130 . Negro slaves introduced into the West 
Indies and America, i2o~i2x. Advocacy of slavery 
by Las Casas, 120-121. John Hawkins and the 
slave trade, lax. The slave trade first unequivocally 
condemned by the Spanidi Dominican Soto, 12 x note: 
Sl^, connection of latent consciousness with, ». 

Smith, Adam, on usury, ii. 98. On manufactures and 
■ ' agriculture, sas-'ia^ 

Smollett, Tobias, his remarks on York Minster and 
Dtdbam Oriiedral, i 93 note 
” Social contract,” the doctrine of the, as elaborated by 

thejesaa'ita, ii.' 

SocmiMisin : posation aarigned to Socinmas by Berasuet, 

■: 

Socinus, . Faustua, fans career, i. 134 ; wi^ 

that i£ ^Ininghus, 335. Rejects original sin, laj. 
Dkrinctively the apostle of tolenttion, ii. xfi. On- 
favourable to political liberty, 79-80 


Soaalef, his idea of the soul, L 123. His death,. 

■ nt 

'^Solomon, Song of," regarded by CastelHo as .simply 

■ a love »o:rjg, ii. tj. . Niebuhr's remark on it, 17 mte 
Somers, Lord, his defence of religious liberty, ii. 30 
Somnambulism : the belief . .that somnambulists bad 

been baptised by drunken, priests, i. 132 note 
Soothsayers, laws of the later Romans against, i 7 
SoplliE^ the, of the Gnostics, i, 76 und note 
^rboanej the, condemns the doctrine of two kinds ..of 
truth, I. 135 noie.^ Its declarations .of the inde- 
pendence of the civil power, ii, 61. Its decision upon 
. usury, ii. 94 note. On the eternal .perdition, of 
actors, 115-116 
Sorcery.. See Witchcraft 

S&ries and sortUeffi, origin of the words, i. ro2 note 
Soto, the Spanish Dominican, the first who unequi- 
vocally condemned the slave trade, w. 121 noie^ 
Soubervies, the, put a woman to death for witchcraft, 

i. 2 mote 

Soul, the development of a purely spiritual conception 
of the, one of the causes of the decline of the 
m^idiscval notions of hell, L 122. Idea of the 
Platonists of a soul, 122-123. Opinions of the* 
Fathers as to the form of the soul, 123 note 
Spain, number of sorcerers put to death in, i. 2. Bull- 
fighting in, no note. Abolition of torture in, 120. 

* Success of persecution in, ii. 2, Introduction and 
progress of the Inquisition in, ii- 41 <■/ se^. The 
Spanish Moors, loi. The plays of Calderon, and the 
drama in Spain, 117. The sceptre of industry almost 
in the grasp of Spain, 1x8. Magnificent position of 
that country under Charles V., 118. Speedy eclipse 
cd" her prosperity, X19. Causes of the downfall of 
Spain, 119 

Sphinx, the, believed by some of the early Christians 
to be connected with their faith, i, 73 note 
Spina on the opposition offered to the executions in 
Italy for witchcraft, i. 31 

Spinoza, his Biblical criticism, i. rog V 

Spitting, a religious exercise, i 9 note 'V 

Sparat, Thoma.*, Bishop of Rochester, endeavours to 
bring theology into harmony with the Baconian 
philosophy, i. 41. On the miraculous, 53 «<?/« 
Sprenger, the inquisitor, ascribes William Tell’s shot to 
the assistance of the devil, i. 2 note. Commissioned ; 
hy Pope Innocent VIIL, 3. Sprenger’s book on 
sorcery, 3. His etymological blunders, 24 
Stag, the, a symbol of Christ, i. 74. Pagan and middle- 
age legends respecting the, 74 note 
Stahl, on animal psychology, i. 125 note 
Star-Chamber, its suppression of heretical books, ii. 43 
Starovertsis, in Russia, their views of the sinfulness of 
usury, ii. 99 

Statues, wooden, of Spain, i. 83 

Strauss, his remarks on miracles quoted, i. 62 note 

Suarez, the Jesuit, his work De Fide burnt in Paris, 

ii. 5^. Origin of the work, 54 note. Condemnation 
of his book by a swod of Tonneins, 70 and note 

Succubi, or female devils, according to the early Chris- 
tians, L 9 note. Lilith, the first wife of Adam, the 
queen of, 9 note. Succubi, called Leannain Sith, 
common among Highlanders, 48 note 
Suffering, tendency of the constant contemplation of, 
to blunt the affections, i. 116. Indifference to, in 
antiquity, ii. 88 

Sully, his opposition to manufactures, ii. 124 
Sumptua^ laws of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, iu 

Supeiu^ural, uafiuences of the, upon savages, i. 6-7 
Superstition, pagan, existence of, from the sixth to 
tv^elfth centuries, u 13-14. Inevitable in early 
dvilisation, ii. 76 

Supremacy, the oath of, made compulsory under pain 
of death in 1562, ii, 15 note 

Sweden, sorcerers put to death in, in 1670, i. 2-3. 
Combination of devotion and immorMity in, 143. 
Protestant persecutions in, ii. 16. Intolerance of, at 
the present time, 31 

Swedenborg, Emanuel, his “Doctrine Corre- 
spondences," i. 96 
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Swinden contends that the locality of hd! is m the tur, 

I . lass w/r 

Swiss, their morality and irreligiouj u 143 mti 
bwitzerland, great numbers of witches put to death k, 

,2. Protestant persectitions, il 16 
Sylphs, intercourse of pfailosophcr« with, I « msig, 

_ Belief of the Cabalists m the existence of, scd ^ 
Sjdvans,^ the, of the pagans^ regarded by the ewlt 
, Cfanstians as devils, 1, 9 * ' 

Sylvester I ^ Pope, regarded as a magiOM, I ioc». 

_ Account of him and of his works, joo nsie 
.Symbolism, great love of, evinced by the art the 
: Catacombs, L 73. The peacock the symbol of im- 
rnoitolity,^ 73. And Oroheus, of the attractive power 
of Christianity, 73. Mercury, Hwcales, and the 
. bpniM, 73 note. The masks of the sun and moos, 

®f the seasons and guardian aagel% 

. 74. The fel^ an emblem of Christ, 74. The stag 
employed for the same purpose, 74. Repetition ©f 
' symbolical subjects from the Bible, 74. St. Mdito s 
■" catalog^ie of birds, _ beasts, plants, &c., which are to 
^ be regarded as Christian symbols, 96 mote 
Sy^nge, a clergyman, advocates toleration of Cath'Oiics, 

II. 45 noU 

Syria, massacres in, ii. 14. ■ 

Talismans for baffling the devices of the devil, i. r4>« 
Talma, his improvements int' stage representations, 
11. 80 

Tanner, his views on usury, ii, 97 
Tmriuj^e^ iVToIiere’s, origin of some of the incidents 
and speeches of, ii. 114 note 
Tau, why reverenced by the early Christians, L 70 
note 

Taylor, Isaac, on patristic writings, i. 60 note 
Taylor, Jeremyr, rejects the doctrine of original sin, i, 
1^6 note. His remarks on the separatitm of Christ 
from the intolerance of Jfudaism, ii. 5 mie. His 
advocacy of religious liberty, 38. His Liherty of 
Projphesying^^ 29. Arguments on which he based his 
claims for toleration, 29. Coleridge’s remarks on 
turn, Sig note. On passive obedience, 65 
Tea, importation of, into Europe, ii. 122 
Telemachus, the monk, ii. 89 ^ 

Tell, William, his successful shot ascribed by Sprcnger 
to the devil, i. 2 note 

Tempiests, power of producing, attributed to the devil 
and to witches, i. 25 

Templars, the, accus^. of sorcery, i. 1 noie^ 

Terror everywhere the beginning of religion, i. 6. 
Causes which produced in the twelfth century a 
spirit of rebellion which was cncountocd by 
terrorism, 17. History of religious terrorism, 113 
it seq. See Hell 

T-ertullian on the demons supposed to exist in his 
time, i. 8. His treatise JDe Corond, 9. Against 
pictures, 82 note. Effect of the doctrine of eteroal 
punishment on his character, 118, and ^te. His 
denial of the existence in man of any incorporeal 
. element, 123 and notes. His denunciation of the 
pagan, practice of destroying the fostus in the womb, 
132 note. His advocacy of absolute and complete 
toleration, ii. 5. His opinion that ecclesiastics 
should never cause the death of men, 9, His de- 
nunciation of the theatre, _ r Ti u* 

Thales regards water as the origin of all things, l 70 
note , o 

Theatre, revolutions in the, in France, lu 80 agnate. 
Its influence upon national tastes, 109. Contrast 
between the theatres of the Greeks and Romans, 
109. Stigma attached to actors m ancient times, 
109. Denunciation of the theatre by the Fathers, 
109. The theatre the last refuge of paganism, no. 
Rise of the religious plays, ixi. Faint signs of 
secular plays : impromptus, pantomimes, &c., 112- 
113. Creation of plays of a higher mder, 113. 
Italian dramas, 113. French, Influence of 

music, Z14. Aid of Gothic architecture, T14-115. 
Shape of the stage in ancient and modem times, 
Causes of a revulsion in the sentiments with which 
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Tokaid, his AnstMa Lihra^ u. »#i4. K« oltof 
work!, 69 note 

■ Toledo, ^poeed t® 1» the headtpartm <rf seswrer# 

in Spam, 1. 2 note 

■Tdaatkm, ajaertioa by Zuii^lms a®d Soeiiws, ii 
1.6. The absoiate u:nl»wfalM*s of muM-x^ 

taiaed by Bishop Biison, 15 mote. Tlit duly rf 
alwlute tolorttion preached for the 6»t li«® I* 
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Spaim i. a. ^Procaies m edict expelBag il» jew* 
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Tmrture, ille^ity 1^, ta EnglaBd, l 37. A ROiTwIe 
case of, pe«id«» over by James I.j, Torture* 

to ocfflupel cotifewioa of witches wa ScotJano, 4^47* 
In Greece and Rome, * Extent m which it ww 
carried by mediasval CSristenctowi, «f, ii» «##. 
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INDEX 


Torture applied to tl» inrestigatlc® of charges of 
usury, 95 ® 

Toulouse, nuin!«r of Sf>tcerer5 put to dealb in, at one 
time, j. 3. Four hundred witches burnt in the square 
of, 11. 14 _ _ . 

iowns, modsrn industrial history begun by the emanci* 
pation of the, ii. Privilege of burghers in the 
imcici»e ages,^$r>-ei Importance ©f corrorations 
and gmids in the middle ages, 91- The conflict 
between _ the towns and the country, 133. Changes 
effected in their relative importance, 134 
, I ractanan movement, L 58, 60, 61 
Irent, Council of, on infant baptism, i, 133 
Ijeves, vast oamber of witches burnt at, i, 2 
inmty, first Person of the, Roman Catholic represen- 
totions of, all. co.mj»rative]y modern, i. 74 
Truf^ of Grtid,'* the, proclaimed, ii. 39. Confirmed 
by Pope Alexander III. as a general law of the 
Church,^ 39^ 

Truth, injurious effect of the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation on the sense of, L 143. «'* Pious frauds,” 

143-1^4 aMd nfU. Total destruction of the seise of 
truth in the middle ages resulting from the influence 
ot theology, 144, Credulity proclaimed a virtue by 
the classes most addicted to falsehood, 144. The- 
love of truth, 145, _ Revival of the sense of truth due 
to the secular philosophers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, 146 

Turgot on money-makinj^ quoted, ii, 94 'His re- 

marks on the scholastic writings on usury, 05 ttaU, 
gS ftoti 

Tuscany, abtilition of torture in, i. 120 
Twannidde in immature civilisations, ii. 55, 57. Case 
of Henri III., 56. -Chief arguments on either side, 
50. Its importance in the history- of libera! opinions, 

- 5y» Justified by Jean Petit, 59. But denounced by 
Cerson and the Council of Constance, 59. Grdvin’s 
play of Ihe Beath of Casar, 59.' Advocated by 
Toletus, Sa, Molina, Ayala, and Kellerus, 50. The 
murder of Heftn III. justified by the League and by 
Pope Sixtus V., 59. Political assassination approved 
by Protestants, 60 ^ 


Ultramontane party in the Church of Rome, review 
of the, 11. 54 ei seq. 

Vnherss, the morphological theory of the, i, 104-105. 
Influence of this theory on history, 105 

Usher, Archbishop, heads a protest against Catholic 
relief, u. 15. His sentiments on passive obedience, 
65 note ’ 

^Srpund of collision between industry and the 
Church, 11. 91. Principles which regulate the price 
of money, 92 and note. Ignorance of the ancients of 
the principles regulating interest, 92. Money-lending 
among the Greeks and Gauls, 92-93. Among the 
Komans, 93, Interest condemned by the early and 
medimvai Church, 93. Usury in England in the 
middle ages, 93 no/e. Twelve per cent, interest 
legalised by Constan tine, 93 no/e. Change the word 
usury has undergone during the last three centuries, 
93. Decrees of the Councils of Nice, Illiberis and 
Carthage on the subject, 93-94 no/e. Definitions of 
mury employed by the writers on Canon Law, 94 no/e. 
Decision of the Sorbonne, 94 no/e. The Monti di 
rieta of Italy, 94-95. Arguments upon which the 
doctrine of the theologians against usury were 
based, 95. Passages of Scripture cited against usury, 

0 and note. Eft'ect of the prohibition of usury m 
Catholic countries on the habits of the people, 96 
note Usurers almost always Jews, g6. French law 
of the eighth century, 96 no/e. Law of Justinian, 96 
fto/e. Christian money-lenders at the close of the 
eleventh century,^ 96. Usmyr nMde popular by the 

file Italian republics, 96. Decree of the 

1 bird Council of Lateran, 96. And of the Council of 
Vienne, 96 no/e. The old superstition respecting 
usury shaken by the Reiformation, 97. Views of 
Calvin, 97. Money-lending formally permitted by 
Henry \ 111. in Engian(i^7 Bo<|ks of Saumaise 
in defence of interest, 97. Change in the meaning 


of the word usury in the sixteenth centurj’’, 97. 
Ca.saistry of the Jesuits, 97. Gradual. disappearance 
of the laws upon usury based upon theological 

g rounds, 98. _ Discussion of the economical question 
y Locke, Smith, Hume, Turgot, and .Bentham, 98- 
■ 99. Importance of this controversy in producing an 
antagonism between industry and theology, 99. Con- 
trove-py in the middle ages as to the propriety of 
f^rmitting Jews to practise usury, loi no/e 
Uti.ijtarianism, the philosophical exp.ression of indus- 
trialism, ii. 134. Evils resulting from this philosophy, 

134-13S 


Valens, the Emperor, his persecution of pagan. magic 
in the East, i. 12 

Valentinian, the Emperor, renews the persecution' 
against pagan magic, i- 12 . 

^ Valery, witches burnt at, i. 2 

' Vanini, h.is view of the influence of the stars over the 
fortunes of Christianit i. 10.1 no/e 
Va'uban, ii. 7 7- 78 and note 
Vaudois, i. i note 

Vavassor, Formd Christi, i. 86 note 
Venice, licentiousness of, i. 89, Influence of its 
sensuality upon art, 90. The dyers of, in the middle 
ages, 90 note. Period of the introduction of the 
Inquisition into Venice, ii. 41. Commerce of the 
Venetians, 107 

Ventriloquism, attributed to supernatural agency, i. 36 

Ventura, on religious periodicals, ii. 47 note 

Venus, the Greek statues of, a type of sensual beauty, 

i. 85. The character of sensuality said to have been 
given by Praxiteles to, 90 note 

Verona, execution of heretics in, li. 42 note ' 

Vesta, supposed by the Cabalists to have been the wife 
of Noah, i. 16 note 

Vice, influence of, on historic development, ii. 24 
Vienne, Council of, its endeavours to arrest the progress 
of usury, ii. 96 note 

Vincent de Ferrier, St., preaches against the Jews, 

ii. loi. Account of him, 101-102 wi*# 

Vincent de Paul, St., ii. 89 

Vincentius, his opinions on infant baptism, L 131 
Vmdfaat contra Tyrannos, the, ii. 70-71 
Virgilius, St,, asserts his belief in the existence of the 
Antipodes, i. 99 

Virgin, causes of the growing worship of the, i. 76. 
Strengthened by Gnosticism, 76-77. Conceptions 
culled from the different beliefs of paganism more or 
less connected with the ideal of this worship, 77. 
Martolatry strengthened by dogmatic definitions, 77. 
Instances in the middle ages of a desire to give a 
palpable form to the mystery of the Incarnation, 77 
noie.^ The worship of the Virgin strengthened by 
painting, by celibacy, and by the Crusades, 78. No 
authentic portrait of her in the time of St. Augustine, 
78 note. Generally represented in the early Church 
with the Infant Child, 78 note. The first notice 
of the resemblance of Christ to her, 78 note. 
Appearance of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, 78. Salutary influence exercised by the 
mediaeval conception of the Virgin, 78. The Virgin 
regarded as an omnipresent deity, 78. The Psalms 
adapted by St. BonaVentura to her worship, 78 note 
Virtue, pursuit of, for its own sake, i. no. The 
substitution of the sense of right for the fear of 
punishment as the main motive of virtue, 112 et seq. 
The sense of, appealed most strongly to by the 
philosophers of ancient Greece and Rome, 129 
Vives, LuiSj his ^protest against torture in Spain, i, 120 
note. His opinions denounced by Bishop Simancas, 
120 pwte. On spontaneous generation, 124 note 
Voltaire, on the decadence in the belief in witchcraft, 

1. 36 and note. . Effect of his ridicule, 36. His 
denunciation of torture, 120 and note. Impulse 
given by him to the amelioration of the penal code, 
^6. His influence on the spirit of toleration in 
France, 11. 24. His_ approval of the partition of 
Poland, 80 note. His ode to the memory of Lo 
Couvreur, the actress, it6. His removal of the 
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stigma that rented upoa actors, tii. Hb m 

favoar of |>eace, laS' 

Vortices, De&cartes theory of, 103 

Wagstaafb, an Oxford scfiolar, Ms oppo«iti*& to ifc® 
belief in tbc existence of witcbaaft, L 43. Notk* 
of him, from Wcx>dj, 44 mU 
“ Waking" witches, i. 47 , 

War : Close of religious wars, ii. 40. Clwnfes is tht 
art of, favoiipble to liberty, 77, Cliaoge in the 
relative position of the cavalry and infantry, 77. . 

I'he English archers^ 77, Rise of tfa* Flembh m* 
fantry, 77. The Italian condottkri, 77, Tbe in'ven- 
tion 01 gtmjwwder and of the bayonet, 77-71. Three 
heads under wiach the causes of the wars daring the 
last 1,000 years may be cl«s«d, 8a. Isfiuence €d 
TOlitical economy in suppressing wax, ia9-i3i _ S 
WaBOurton, Bishop, helps to usher in a new phase, in \ . 
the history df miracjes, I 58. His notion of the j 
origin of Gothic architecture, 93 mte. His argument 
in favour of the divine origin of Judaism, 214 mU 1 

Ward, M,r., on Patristic i. 60 mu 1 

Water, baptismal, /etish notions in the early Church | 
respecting the, i. 7a Notion of the sanctity of, 70 j 
mU. Why witches were plunged into, 70 %0tg^ | 
Regarded^ oy Thales as the origin of ail things, 70 I 
mU. Ovid on the expiatory power O-f, 70 m&u 
Wealth, increase of, necessary to liberty, ii. 75. Posl* | 
tion assigned by industrialism to, 133 ^ ^ * 

Webster on witchcraft, 43. His systematic applica- > 
tion of a rationalistic interpretation to the magical i 
niiradcs in the Bible, 43 
Wenham, Jane, hex trial for witchcraft, L 44 
Wesley, John, on witches,!. 3. His summary of the 
history of the movement against the belief in witch- 
craft, 4§ . 

Westphalia, Peace of, regarded as the close of religious ■ 
•wars, ii. 40 

Whately, Archbishop, on development of morals, 
i. 109 mte ; on immortality, X14. note ^ 

Wfaiston conterid.s that hell is placed in the tail of a 
comet, i. las mte 

White, Tho.mas, answered Glanvil’s Vanity &/Dcgma- 
etc., i. 41 «£?/r 

Wier, John, De Prmiigtis Deemon-um, i 31. Bodin's 
remarks on it, 32 

William of Okham, favourable to liberty, ii. 53 note 
Winckelmann, on Greek art, i. 83 
Windham, Mr., his defence of bull-baiting, i. no note 
Windmills, invention of, ii. 226. The earliest notice 
of, 126 note 

Witchcraft : causes of the belief in witchcraft or magic, 
i, 5. Considerations serving to explain^ the history 
of witchcraft, and its significance as an index of the 
course of civilisation., 6. Leading phases through 
which the belief has passed, 6. Belief of savages in 
witchcraft, 6-7. Marriage with devils an ordinary 
accusation, in charges of witchcraft, 9 note. ^Exis-- | 
tence of the intellectual basis of witchcraft in the ! 
dark ages, 15. Numbers of women put to death in 
the sixth century, 15. Progress of the panic created 
by the belief in witchcraft, J7. The last Jaw in 
Europeon the subject, 17 note. Causes whkh pro- 
duced a bias towards witchcraft, 17. The climax of 
the trials for witchcraft in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, 2a Influence of the Reformation in 
stimulating witchcraft, 21. Luther and Erasmus firm 
believers in the crime, 22, 23 note. The co-existence 
of witchcraft with a conflict of opinions among the 
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speare af*d Bacon 4#n wurhemh, jAv 
pssculiar views, 39. Matthew atfsi fbe 

executioT,* in nafoik, 39. Hi&forf m dik,l»e erf 
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Purjunisia, 45. ^ Kttrfme atrocity frf the witfii 
persecut.-'->n m Ikotland, and fo* tartwi. 4^47, 
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Thejast execution of a witch in tb»t c«4»Sif, 49, 
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be.lief, 49-50 

Witches, Witeberafi 

.Witch'fiadeis, ia England, durmg fii« Co*a»c«w«i,iifc, 

i. i' note 

Wolves, veneration of the aacient Irish ft>r, I. »7 MPte 
Women, dsatriljes of auctent auliiora m, 1. »i, ^luper* 
stitious notion of, respecting eating the lilv, fi, 
Iiiiuence of the snedwval cooctjptifjsj of the Vugi* 
in ekvating women to their rightfui ptmitiofc 7I 
Wurtrburg, great number of witches pul to death itt, 
i. 2 

WycUfFe, his liberal opinioM, L. Ss-#;!. .Hi* •pfww 
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